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Thb trayollef 8 fiist wish is Shake- 
speare's — 

** I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of 

fiEune 
That do renown this city." 

At SciUy there is no city, and this 
non-existent city boasts no '^ things 
of fame/' unless we choose so to con- 
sider the spot where Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was first interred, which cul- 
minates the negative attractions of 
the Isles by being no grave at all I 
am quite serioua They ask you here, 
whether you have seen the grave ; 
on investigation, this renownea spot 
turns out to be destitute even of the 
rudest stone or landmark to indicate 
where the bones of the wrecked ad- 
miral ma}r imaginatively be supposed 
to lie ; it is simply a strip of land on 
the coast, where no ^^^ass will grow 
by reason of the shiftm^ sand. And 
yet, if " gossip report" oe not wholly 
afibber^ somewhere in this neighbour- 
hood he the remains of tb^ great 
admiral, who was wrecked as he re- 
turned home covered with glory, 
1500 or even 2000 men perwhing 
with him on these mhospitable rocks. 
This was a century and a half ago, 
and tradition, we know, is apt to 
magnify, vires acquirU eundo. Still, 
if mey will keep up the tradition, 
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they might put up a commemorative 
stone. Stones are abundant enough, 
in dl conscience ; and, if we believe 
the antiquaries^ some of these stones 
are invested with the hoar of Drui- 
dical sanctity. 

Druidical erudition is not common. 
On probing the recesses of my own 
knowledge of this mysterious subject, 
I found tnat the prmcipal source of 
my familiarity with it was the opera 
01 Noitna, For more than twenty 
years I had reverently followed that 
splendid priestess Giulia Grisi, and 
tnat miyestic priest Lablache ; and 
if to these you add those fragments 
of undeniable Druidical remains in 
the persons of the very ancient vir- 
gins of the sun, forming the nightly 
chorus of that opera, little doubt 
should be thrown on the accuracy of 
my historical conceptions. With that 
erudition I had been content But 
reaching Sdlly, where the respect- 
able Borlase assured me Druid tem- 
ples and sacred rock-basins did veri- 
tably exist, I was not a little anxious 
to bring my operatic erudition into 
direct confrontation with fact. I 
even cleared my throat for a pathetic 
burst of monam ifoieme, when I 
should really stand beside a Tolmen, 
and with the mind's eye behdd my 
casia diva about to pcnish, the vic< 
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tim of a Buperstitioii which had 
small sympathy with lovers. 

Following Borlase's directions, I 
soon came upon a towering altitude 
of stones, in solitary isolation on the 
shore. A less erudite eye would 
have seen here nothing but a pile of 
stones; but the forewarned mind 
descried in their symmetrical ar- 
rangement, ledge upon ledge, crag 
upon crag, the rude archit^ture m 
early days, especially when we glanced 
at the stone-hedges or stone-cot- 
tages near at hand, which assuredly 
were built by human architects, and 
showed a less symmetrical arrange- 
ment than the towering pile. Then, 
again, the rock-basins, in which the 
pure water of heaven was received, 
who could doubt that their oval 
form, and smoothly chiselled sides 
and Dottoms, were the work of man 1 
If the cairn of stones left vague 
doubts, these rock-basins veritably 
Vfere Druidical remains; and thus 
fortified against scepticism, I in- 
dulged in uie emotions which natu- 
ndly accompanied the belief of being 
in the presence of remnants of a great 
human epoch long since passed 
away. 

Having indulged in these emo- 
tions, and extracted from them all 
the pleasure they could yield, it was 
with acquiescent equammity that I 
afterwards learned now little proba- 
bilitv historical scepticism allowed 
to these Druidical remains. It ap- 
pears that the cairns are simply 
cairns, and not temples. The archi- 
tecture is Nature's ; and, indeed, the 
forms are repeated in almost every 
cairn along the shores. Moreover, 
those rock-basins, which looked so 
convincingly human in their design 
and execution, are proved by Science 
to be the result of the disintegrating 
action of winds and waters, ^e um- 
formity of the causes producing that 
uniformity of result which seemed 
the betrayal of design. There is 
something almost pi&hetic in an 
acute and erudite man like Borlaae 
(a naturalist too. and inventor of the 
strange worm wnich bears his name, 
Nemertina Bcrlmia). wandering 
among these ru^nea rocks, and 
finding in them the traces of an 
ancient religion ; noticing the 
basins, and believing 




human work ; inventing a planuble 
explanation of their uses, admiring 
their design, and feeling a sacred awe 
in their presence ; whereupon arrives 
the geologist witn his disint^rating 
explanation, and the whole erudite 
fabric falls to pieces. Had Borlase 
lived in our time, ima^dne the in- 
effable scorn with whicn he would 
have looked down upon my Druidi- 
cal authority -A^orma/ jret, you see, 
he is, with all his learning, quite as 
unveridical as Giulia Grisi, and not 
half so beautiful. If Norma is not 
a good historical authority, it is at 
least a delightful one ; and, with 
Voltaire, I exclaim — 

" On court, h61as, aprte la v6rit^ ; 
Ah ! croyoE-moi, reireur a son m6rite." 

Scepticism refuses admission to 
these Druidical remains altogether, 
so that I need not occupy space with 
the description of them. JBut here 
is a story safe from the assaults of 
scepticism, and thrilling enough it is 
to deserve a place among moving ac- 
cidents. On the 16th November 
1840, the French brig Neriiie^ under 
Oaptain Pierre Eventert, with a cargo 
of oil and canvass^ sailing from Dun- 
kerqiie for Marseilles, was forced to 
heave to in a gale about ten leagues 
south-west of Uie Scilly Isluids. The 
crew consisted of seven, including the 
oaptain and his nephew, a boy of 
fourteen. At seven m the evening, a 
heavv sea struck the vessel, and com- 
pletely capsized her— iwrfiiV^^ her heel 
upwards. The only man on deck at 
the time was drowned. In the fore- 
castle were three men, Vincent, Van- 
taure, and Jean-Marie: the two 
former, by seizing hold of the wind- 
lass-bits, succeeded in getting up close 
to the keelson, and so kept their heads 
above water. The unfortunate Jean- 
Marie probably got his feet entangled 
— at any rate, after convulsivelygrasp- 
ing the heel of Vantaure for a tew se- 
conds, helet gohis hold and wasdrown- 
ed. " The other two. finding that the 
shock of the upset nad started the 
bulkhead between the forecastle and 
the hold, and that the cargo itself had 
fallen down on the deck, contrived to 
draw themselves on theor faces dose 
the keelson towards the 
ship, from whence they 
heaxd some vmces. At 
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the time of the accident, the captain, 
the mate Gkdlo, and the boy Nicho- 
las, were in the cabin. The captain 
can^t the boy in his arms, under the 
ftdl impressiim that their last moment 
had arrived. The mate succeeded in 
wrenchinff open the trap^hatch in the 
cabin deck, and in clearing out some 
casks which were jammed in the la- 
zarette (a sort of small triangular 
space between the cabin floor and 
the keelson, where stores are gene- 
rally stowed away) : hayinff e£feeted 
this, he scrambled up into the vacant 
iq>ace, and took the boy from the 
hands of the captain, whom he then 
assisted to follow them. In about an 
hour they were joined by Vincent 
and Yantaure from the forecastle. 
There were then five individuals 
dosely cooped together : as the^ sat, 
they were obliged to bend their bo- 
dies for want of height above them, 
whilst the water reached as high as 
their wiusts ; frt>m which irRsome 
position, one at a time obtained some 
rdief, by stretching at frdl length on 
the barrels in the hold, squeezing 
himself close up to the keelson. 
What a situation I To rightly con- 
ceive its horrors, we must Know that 
their only means of distinguishing 
da3r frt)m night, was by the light 
which struck from above into the 
sea, and was reflected up through the 
cabin skylight, and thence through 
the trap-hatch into the lazarette. 
*' The day and night of Tuesday the 
17th, and of Wednesday the 18th, 
passed without relief, without food, 
almost without hc^; but each en- 
couraged the others when neither 
could hope for himself; endeavour- 
ing to assuage the pan^ of huneer by 
chewing the bark stripped off from 
the hoops of the cas^ Want of 
fr^ air threatening them with death 
from suffocation, tiie mate woriced 
ateost incessant^ for two da^ and 
one night, in endeavouring, with his 
knife, to cut a hole through the hulL" 
There is something very terrible in 
contemi^ting such a position, in 
seeing Ae mad eners;^ of the mate 
thus to cut a hole, which would have 
caused instant aestruction to the 
sufferers, since it was solely owing to 
this connned air that tlra vessel float- 
ed. Bad as the tainted air was, and 
threatening life every hour, it was the 



sole safety of the crew. They knew 
nothing of this ; and when the mate's 
knife broke, a savage wrath at their 
frustrated nope must have seized 
them. ** In tne dead of the night of 
Wednesday, the vessel suddenly 
struck heavily: on the third blow 
the stem dropped so much that all 
hands were forced to make the best 
of their way, one by one, further to- 
ward the bows ; in attempting which 
poor Vincent was caught oy the 
water and drowned, fiQling down 
through the cabin floor and sky- 
light. After the lapse of an hour 
or two, finding the water to ebb. 
Gallo got down into the cabin, ana 
whilst seeking for the hatchet which 
was usually kept there, was' forced 
to rush agam for shelter to the lazar- 
ette, to avoid being drowned by the 
sea, which rose on him with fearful 
rapidity. Another hour or two of 
long-suffering succeeded, when they 
were rejoiced to see by the dawning 
of the day of Thursday the 19th, that 
the vessel was fast on the rocks, one 
of which projected up through the 
skylight. The captam then went 
down into the cabin, and found that 
the Quarter of the ship was stoved ; 
and, looking through tne opening, he 
called out to his companions above, 
* Grftce k Dieu, mes enfans ! nous 
sommes sauv^ ! Je vois un homme k 
terre!* Immediatelv after this the 
man approached, and put in his hand 
which the captain seized, almost as 
much to the terror of the poor man 
as to the intense delight or the cap- 
tain. Several people of the neign- 
bourhood were soon assembled ; the 
side of the ship was cut open, and 
ttie four poor fellows were liberated 
from a floating sepulchre, after an 
entombment of three days and three 
nights in the mighty deep." There 
is another curious detail in this stoiy 
which must not be omitted. On 
Wednesdi^ afternoon, two pilot-boats 
fell in with the wreck floating bottom 
up, at about a league and a half from 
the islanda They took her in tow 
for about an hour, when their towing 
ropes broke, and as night was ap- 
proaching, with a heavy sea running 
and bad weather threatening, they 
abandoned her, not having the faint- 
est snspidon that there were human 
bdngs alive on board a vessel which 
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was floating with little more than 
her keel above water. Neverthe- 
less, although they abandoned the 
wreckj their temporary aid had been 
essential ; had they not taken her in 
tow, the set of the current would have 
drifted her clear of the islands into 
the broad Atlantic waste.* 

Granite is the substance of these 
islands. Generally it is thought that 
SclUy is only a continuation of the 
granite of Land's End ; against which 
conclusion the idea of a separate and 
distinct range seems supported by 
the &ct that, in dreddng between the 
islands and the maimand, sea-weed is 
often brought up attached to bits of 
slate and greenstone; and the Wolf 
Bock, whicn lies not far southward 
of a line from the Land's End to 
Scilly, is composed of this same green- 
stone. What geologists call ''the 
strike " of the granite here is, with 
few exceptions, towards the north or 
north-north-west. The rock itself is 
not always confined to the consti- 
tuent parts of quartz, felspar, and 
mica : shorl is a very common ingre- 
dient, sometimes accompanying the 
mica, sometimes replacing it. Horn- 
blende is rare, chlorite still rarer. 
Veins of pure white quartz, of con- 
siderable size, often intersect the gra- 
nite ; rose-coloured quartz, and even 
chalcedony, have been found; but 
the general nature of the stone is of 
a coarse kind, useless for quarrying; 
and the granite needed for the new 
lighthouse is brought from ComwalL 

The reader will be curious to know 
about the zoological wealth of Scilly. 
Bich the place undoubtedly i8> yet 
not 80 rich as I anticipated. When 
Dr Acland, of whom Oxford is Justly 
proud, commenced the foundation of 
that anatomical museum over which 
he presides, Scilly was the first place 
chosen by him for the collection of 
specimens, on account of its geo- 
^phical position, at the entrance of 
the Bristol, Irish, and English Chan- 
nels, with Burners Current near. He 
employed Victor Cams, since known 
by an excellent work on Morpho- 
logy, t as his purveyor for six months, 
exploring and dredging. Cams has 



contributed a little paper to North^s 
Week at Scilly, in wnich he gives 
expression to his opinion that the 
'^ sea is not a dense one, although 
there are multitudes of zoophytes 
and hosts of fiidies ; there are only 
a few molluscs, some worms, and a 
not very large number of ediino- 
derms." On the whole, he does not 
think Scillv equal to the Chann^ 
Islands, father I have been lucky, 
or m:^ wishes pointed in difier^at 
directions from those of Victor 
Cams ; for although unable to 
dredge, and oonfinea, therefore, to 
tide-pools, I have had an embarrass- 
ment of riches rather than a want 
Hiereof. His verdict, however, is 
worth remembering, because, as these 
Isles are very inaccessible, and are 
hyperborean in the imperfection of 
their commissariat, the naturalist 
should weigh advantages with dis- 
advantages oefore comii^ here. The 
attractions are manifold, as I have 
before explained : but the attracticm 
of a very rich tauna Scilly cannot 
boast, unless zoophvtes be the main 
object of search. The Anemones are 
various, and prodigaUy abundant 
AtUhea, and the noble Crassicomis. 
are almost as frequent as the Smooth 
Anemone IB at Bfracombe and Tenby. 
Gemmaceae abound ; Daisies are m- 

Sient ; the DiarUhus is to be had ; 
so the Orange-disked; and two 
species, probably yet undescribed — 
of which more anon. 

To learn the geographical position 
of SdUy— above aU, to get a glance 
at the coast— you would imagine it 
to be a wonderful place for marine 
zoology. The first obstacle lies in the 
nature of the rock. Granite, indeed, 
as mere ^anite^ is almost as bad as 
chalk elms, which let no ingenuous 
reader waste his holiday upon. The 
weeds are loth to grow there; and 
where no weeds grow, no herbivorous 
ftnitniilft will congregate for pa^nre ; 
consequently no carnivorous animalB 
will be there to pasture on tiiem. 
The laige amount of silica in granite 
resists the decomposing action of 
winds and waves, and of course still 
more eneigetically resists the animals, 



* For this narrative I am indebted to North's Week in the Idta ofSciUy—^ work 
full of Talnable details for any one who may contemplate a visit to these Ules. 
t St/ttem der tkieria^en Mcrpkolojfie, 1858. 
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who reqmre, among other things, 
lime for their shells. Drear ana 
barren is many a hopeM- looking 
reef here : and barren tney would afl 
be, were it not for the oompNensating 
conditions of climate and tidal cur- 
rent Sdlly is a little to the west of 
the sixth de^^e of western longitude, 
and exactly in the fiftieth degree of 
northern latitude; consequently it 
is the most southern pi^ of the 
United Elingdom, if we exclude the 
Channel Islands. The mean tempe- 
rature in summer is 6S°y and in 
winter 45^ The prevalent wind is 
south-west, or west-south-west As 
a consequence of this equable tem- 
perature, there are numerous phmts 
growing in the open air at Tresco, in 
the ^raen of Mr Smith, the lord of 
the isles, which at Kew are to be 
seen only in the hothousea The 
aloes are majgnificent; and rare 
plants from Oalifomia and New 
Zealand flourish in profusion. From 
this you perceive that the climatal 
conditions are very fieivourable, and, 
whenever RenneFs Current permits 
it, the. sonthem forms of animal life 
are swept in by the Atlantia 

One ffreat condition demanded by 
the tioe-hunter is wanting here. 
There are no caves, no gullies, no huge 
dark fissures, few overhanging led^ 
and rock-pool& It has already b^ 
noticed in these papers that daxkness 
and depth seem primary conditions 
even on a good coast Within the 
sheltering darkness of caves and 
fissures, these animals, impatient of 
the light, are to be found crowding 
together, and are only accidentally 
found elsewhere. On such a coast 
as this you gain nothing, unless you 
have a man and crowrar with you 
to turn over the big stones. Under 
these stones the animals crawl and 
nestle, chuckling, no doubt, at your 
soologidd despair in the helpless 
endeavour to get at them, but Ifuigh- 
ing on the other side of tneir mouths 
(by a remarkable anatomical me- 
chanism not yet explained) when 
they find that you have outgeneral- 
ed them, and have overturned their 
bastions. And yet this love of dark- 



ness is very paradoxicaL Some of 
them, especialiv annelids, are so im- 
patient of the light that they 
n)eedily die in vour jars and bot- 
tles, unless abundant shelter protects 
theuL The Actinias j as I formerly 
said, are stimulated by the light; 
or periiap it would be more accurate 
to say that the effect of light upon . 
the sea-weed oxygenates the water, 
and thus makes the ActinicB more vi- 
vacious. ^mQActinicB — the Daisies, 
for example — habitually flaunt in 
the exposed glare of sujilight ; but 
the minority, Hke all worms, cms- 
taoea, and most molluscs, retire into 
the darkest shade they can find. 
This has a paradoxical air, when we 
reflect on the paramount importance 
of light among vital agencies. In 
darlmess the infusoria, it is said, 
will not develop. In darkness the 
plant withers. Try to rear a plant 
m darkness, and no amount of heat, 
air, or moisture (the other vital agen- 
cies) will stimulate it to the processes 
of real growth. Deprived of light, 
it is deprived of food, and the possi- 
bility of food. It then lives entirely 
on its own substance, like a starving 
animal ; the store of food which was 
in the seed ib used up, but no new 
food can be assimilated from with- 
out Nay, if the experiment be care- 
fully conducted, you will find that 
your plant in darkness, in spite of 
apparent growth, has really lost 
some of ito substance, instead of in- 
creasing it; weighing lees, when 
dried, than the d^ seed firom which 
it issued. Science has proved that 
it is in light, and in light alone, that 
plants deoxidise carbonic acid— set- 
tinff free the oxygen, which can then 
be Dreathed by animals, and in thus 
setting free the oxy^n, releasing the 
carbon, which nourishes the tissues 
of the plant It was thought (and is 
still prmted in many text-bookis) that 
the green parts caused the liberation 
of oxygen m li^ht ; but Mulder cor- 
recto tnis, saving that the parts do 
not liberate tne oxygen because they 
are green, but become green in the 
processw* Rear the plant in dark- 
ness, and its leaves will be pale; 



* MULDRB : V€r$uck einer Pkytiol. Chemit, A traDslation of this valuable work 
was published under the auspices of the late Professor Johnston. 
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bring it into sonligbt, and theoe pale 
leaves instantly decompose carbonic 
acid, and assnme a green tint 

The histonr of our knowledge of 
the relation between light and orga- 
nisation is soon told. It was not 
suspected until 1771, when Priestly 
disooYcred that the plant expired an 
air which was capable of maintaining 
combustion. He allowed a burning 
candle to extinguish itself in a closed 
vessel, into which he subsequently 
introduced a living plant; and in 
ten days this plant nad so altered 
the condition of the contained air, 
that the candle once more ignited in 
it Many a schoolboy can now ex- 
plain this, which was then a splendid 
discovery, and opened the path that 
three years later enabled Pnestley to 
lay a foundation-stone of modem 
chemistry. Progress in science is at 
times unaccountably slow. For fif- 
teen years had Europe been acquaint- 
ed with the &ct that growing plants 
set free " oxygen," as we call it ; but 
no further step was taken, till Ingen- 
houss showed that this oxygen could 
only be developed by plants when in 
sunlight. Neither he, nor any one 
else, suspected whence came this 
oxygen; that was a niystery for 
another ten years, when Sennebier^s 
work^ gave to science the simple 
and pregnant fact, that sunlight en- 
ables the leaf to liberate oxygen 
from the carbonic acid of the air. 
He proved that sun-heat alone would 
not suffice ; sunlight was the agent 
at work. Living physiologists £ave 
even separated Sie particmar ray of 
sunlight which exerts the intensest 
effect Professor Draper was the 
first to show this. In his recent 
work he says, " Since the sunlight is 
composed of many differently colour- 
ed rays, and different principles, it 
becomes an interesting inquiry which 
of these is the immediate agent in 
ministering to the nutrition of plants.. 
In 1843, by causing plants to effect 
the decomposition of carbonic add 
in the prismatic spectrum, I found 
that the yellow is by far the most 



effective, the relative power of the 
various colours being as follows : 
yellow, green, orange, red, blue, indi- 
go, violet My experim^ts on the 
production of hydrochloric acid by 
the direct union of chlorine and 
hydrogen under the influence of 
light, Doth solar and artificial, con- 
clusively establish the fact that the 
primary condition essential for the 
chemi<»d action of light is the ab- 
sorption of some pMuticular ray. If 
the physical condition of substances 
otherwise easily decomposable is such 
that they transmit light without ab- 
sorbing any, no chemical chan^ 
ensues in them, and the same m 
cases of combination. Thus oxjrgen 
and hydrogen cannot be made to 
unite, even by the most intense radia- 
tion, oecause neither of them exerts 
any absorptive action j but chlorine 
and hydn^en unite with ener^, be- 
cause the dilonne absorbs the indigo 
ray. t 

Sudi has been the history of this 
partial withdrawal of the veil which 
ludes the mysterious ccmnection of 
light with life. And now, reader, 
as you ramble through the cornfields, 
ana see the shadows running over 
them, remember that every wander- 
ing doud which floats in the blue 
deep retards the vital activity of 
every plant on which its shadows 
falL Look on all flowers, fruits, and 
leaves as air-woven children of the 
li^htt .Learn to look at the sun 
with other eyes, and not to think <^ 
it as so remote in space, but neariy 
and momentarily connected with us 
and all living things. Astronomy 
may measure the mighty distance 
which separates us from that blazing 

Sivot of life ; but Biology throws a 
uninous arch, whidi spans those 
millions upon millions of miles, and 
brings us and the sun together. Far 
away blazes that great centre of 
force, from which issues the mystic 
influence, 

" StrikiDg the electric chain wherewith 
we're darkly bound." 

For myriads and myriads of years has 



• Sknnebier : Sur V Influence cU la Lumiire aolairepour metamorphoter VAirfixi 
en Air pur par la Vigitation, 1783. 

t Draper : Human Pkytiology: 1866. P. 461. 

t " Blumen, BlMtter, Frtichte, and also aua Luft gewebte Kinder dos Liohts." — 
MoLESCBOTT : Lioht und Leben : 1856. P. 20. 
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this radiation of force gone on ; and 
now stored-up force lies quiescent in 
coal-fields of vast extent, once all pure 
sunlight, hurrying through the silent 
air. pacing into primeval forests, 
betore man was made, and now lying 
black, quiet, slumbering, but ready 
to awaken into blazing activi^ at 
the bidding of human skill From 
light the coal-fields came, to light 
they return. From light come the 
prairies and meadow - lands, the 
heathery moors, the reedy swamps, 
the solenm forests, and the smiling 
cornfields, orchards, j^surdens ; all are 
air- woven children of light. 

Not less indispensable is light to 
^nimAlg — first, as fumishiug them 
with plants on which to feed ; second- 
ly, as furnishing them with oxysen 
to breathe ; and, thirdly, as stimulat- 
ing in some unexplained manner 
the organic processes. light aflfects 
the respiration of animals, just as it 
affects the respiration of plants. This 
is novel doctrine, but it is demon- 
strable. In the daytime we expire 
more carbonic acid than during 
the ni^ht; a fact long known to 
physiologists, who explain it as the 
effect of sleep ; but tne difference is 
mainly owin^ to the presence or ab- 
sence of sunli^t ; for sleep, as sleep, 
increases^ instead of diminishing, the 
amount of carbonic acid expire^ and 
a man sleeping will expire more car- 
bonic acidtnan if he lies (][uietly awake 
imder the same conditions of light 
and temperature ; so that if less is 
expired auring night than during the 
day, the reason cannot be sleep, but 
the absence of light* Now, we un- 
derstand why men are sicUy and 
stunted who live in narrow streets, 
alleys, and cellars, compared with 
those who, imder similar conditions 
of poverty and dirt, live in the sun- 
light. And to give a solid basis to 
such views, we have Moleschott's 
striking experiments, which prove 
that under precisely similar condi- 
tions of warmth^ age, size, food, <Src., 
the single variation in the condition 
of light produces an equivalent and 
constant variation in the amount of 
carbonic acid expired. In bright 



sunlight as much as one-fifth more 
carbonic acid was expired than in 
feeble lightt And have not all far- 
mers and cattle-breeders unconscious- 
ly paid tribute to this princmle. by 
keeping their animals in the dark to 
fatten them ? 

excursion to the point from which we 
started, namely, the love of darkness 
manifested by our animals, the ques- 
tion arises, How can the paradox be 
recondled? One might venture on 
an hypothesis, were but the &cts a 
little less refiractory : when, however, 
we see one kind of anemone flaunting 
in the light, and another creeping 
under a stone; when we see the crab 
impatient of the dav, and the prawn 
swimming gailv in the brilliant pool ; 
when we see the mussel fixing him- 
self by his byssusto the rock exposed 
to noonday suns^ and another bivalve 
boring his way mto that rock, secure 
from the "garish bsibbling day;" 
when, in short, we see no constancy 
or parallelism in the facts, explana- 
tion becomes difficult Let us be 
ignorant ! Let us acquiesce in mys- 
teries (when we cannot penetrate 
them), nor vex with noisy question- 
ings the imperturbable reserve of 
Nature ; remembering the words of 
the poet, that " fools rush in where " 
gentlemen acquainted with zoology 
^* fear to tread." 

For those who e^joy mysteries and 
paradoxes there can be no lack of 
such ei^oyment herci We walk amid 
surprises. Only ignorance keeps us 
from perpetual wonderment ; as we 
lift each comer of the veil^ more and 
more marvellous are the vistas which 
reveal themselves. My vivarium is 
as pretty a little world of wonders as 
a speculative man may need. In this 
small vase behold two serpent-like 
fish, with the heads of greyhounda 
That fish is named Svngriathw by 
naturalists, "pipe-fish oyless eru^ 
dite tonguea You see nothing re- 
markable in it, either as to beauty or 
eccentricity, and wonder why it has 
a place among my pets. Listen. 
When a Basque woman becomes a 
happy mother, her husband straight- 



* MoLESOHOTT, Ltckt und Lehen, p. 22, oiting the experiments of Bdcker. 
. f See hiB U%ler$uehungen zur NatwrUkr* dea Men$eken U. d. Thiere, i. 12. 
Also his Mimoire in the AnncUa de§ Scknees, 1856. 
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way takes to his bed, and lies there 
in receipt of caudle and congratula- 
tions. Mrs Gkunp waits on him; 
while the wife pursues her household 
avocations. To him flock village 
gossips, comous no doubt in *' expe- 
riences." He does the " lying-in " 
with all pomp and circumstance. 
Well, our pipe-fish is a Basque in 
this respect Stranee as it may 
sound to hear of a nsh incubating 
like a domestic hen, it sounds stiU 
funnier to hear that the male fish 

r^rforms that office, and he alona 
hope the SyngnaJthus from this day 
forward will have an interest for 
you.* Indeed, the fish-world pre- 
sents us with many anomalies, which 
press heavily on our facile j^nerali- 
sations, and make us relinauish them 
one by one. As a sample let us con- 
sider this plausible passage, wherein 
maternal emotions are constructed 
out of animal heat : " Still more 
remarkable is the effect of a mere 
exaltation of animal heat upon the 
instincts and affections of the dif- 
ferent races of the Vertebrata. The 
fishes, absolutely unable to assist in 
the maturaticm of their offspring, are 
content to cast their spawn into the 
water, and remain utterly careless of 
the progeny to be derived from it 
The reptile, equally incapable of ap- 
preciating the pleasures connected 
with maternal care, is content to 
leave her e^ exposed to the menial 
warmth of the sun until the induded 
youn^ escape. But no sooner does 
the vital heat of the parent become 
sufficient for the pun)06e designed 
bv Nature, than all tne sympathies 
of parental fondness become deve- 
loped.** t This is a very plausible 
generalisation ; but there are facts 
which peremptorily contradict it. 
On the one nand, there are cold- 
blooded vertebrates — fishes, such as 
the Hassar, Goramy, Stickleback, Le- 
pidogaster, and Syngnathus — ^which 



make nests, or sit on their eggs. On 
the other hand, there are warm- 
blooded vertebrates — ^birds, such as 
the cuckoo and American cowbird, 
or the ostrich, which, utterly r^ard- 
less of maternal delights, leave their 
^B^ to be hatched by other birds, or 
the sun. The fishes contradict our 
generalisations on many other topics : 
and a verjr curious passage in natural 
history might be written by any one 
who would take the trouble to col- 
lect and group together what mav be 
called fi^-pumloxes. Thus tnere 
are fish that fly; fish that dimb 
(Percha scanderuj ; fish that hop, 
like frogA, using their fins as veritable 
leffs (Lophius) ; fish that ruminate 
(tM carp) ; fish that discharge elec- 
tridty in Enifficient intensity to de- 
compose water ; fish that migrate ; 
fish that make nests; fish that in- 
cubate; and fish that bring forth 
their young alive. To these, recent 
researches have added fiacts even 
more amaring to the systematic 
mind; namely, that there are fish 
which normally are double-sexed, 
and at least one spedes which 
undergoes metamorphoses similar to 
the metamorphoses of reptiles.]: 

But we must not .linger over the 
fish, when so many other animals call 
for notice. The Actinias distributed 
among tiiese vases and pie-dishes 
will convey some idea <^ the wealth 
of Scilly m such creatures. Here 
are Gems and Daisies. Antheas and 
the lovdy " oranjro-disked,'* by Gosse 
named Venuda. The Cras»icomiSfjovL 
observe, is represented in every vanety 
of splendour. Here is one with a 
rich green bodj[ and white tentacles : 
here another with dark red body and 
buff tentacles ; a fourth presents his 
scarlet beauty to our gaze ; a fifth is 
ravishing with carnation tentacles 
barred with white. Here is a tiny 
Actinia nivea. Here are three of & 
to me, unknown spedes. They stand 



* In popular zoology a " mare's nest" is often alluded to ; but seeing that one 
spedes of Syngmithu is called the ** sea-horse/' and that he incubates, the question 
may be asked, If a sea-horse incubates his eggs, why should not a land-mare contrive 
a nesti It is true that mares do not habitually lay eggs ; but that is surely a 
trifle! 

-h Rtmer Jomis, Oeneral Outline of the Animal Kingdom, p. 615. 

t For the first of these, see the researches of M. Dufosse in the Anmalm d^ 
Sciences NatureUes, 1857 ; for the metamorphosis of the Ammooete into the 
Lamprey, see Miiller's ArehirfAr Anat, iL Phyt, 1856 : No. 4. 
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an inch and a half in height, with 
a tendency to elongate thenaselves 
still further. They have but one row 
of tentacle^ not retractile ; and their 
white bodies are encircled with rows 
of reddish spots, some small, others 
much larger, the latter surrounded 
with a ring of white. The colour of 
their tentacles is dark green, spotted 
with brown. They most resemble 
the anemone which is found, I be- 
lieve, in Weynaouth Bay;, of which I 
have one exquisite specimen — ^trans- 
lucent white spottea with red. the 
spots crowding towards the base. 
Ijie tentacles pure white, with a 
brilliant apple-green streak running 
down on either side, and passing over 
the oral disk to the delicate pink 
mouth. Here is another novelty, in 
size about one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, the body delicate French 
grey witn white strips, and tentacles 
of pure white. And here is that 
lovely Lamp polype, Lucemaria, 
with its little knobbed tentacles 
active in searcli of prey. 

Let us pass with a mere glance at 
those Eohds, old acouaintances, and 
at that solitary Ascioian, passing his 
existence in the somewhat monoton- 
ous opening and shutting of his two 
orifices (the only visible sign of life 
he dves), to pause for a moment over 
the JSchmoderms. There a Goniaster 
is clinging to a bit of stone ; and 
there two ComattUae expand their 
feathery charms • a single Sea-urchin 
crawls up the side of the dish, and a 
lovely iritUe-star wriggles at the 
bottom. To look at this Brittle-star 
you would never imagine how sensi- 
tively alive he is to insult Place 
but a fin^r on him, and he breaks 
up his dishonoured body into frag- 
ments before your eyes. He thinkJB 
no more of throwing away his le^ 
and arms, than a young lord m 
London thinks of squandering his 
acres. The late Edward Forbes has 
left a humorous account of his hope- 
less endeavours to secure a rare 
species {Luidia fragilisHma) in an 
entire condition. To understand his 
account, we must remember that 
most marine animals expire on being 
thrown into fresh water: and you 
must iurther be infinrmea that the 
initiie «Bdo£ eadi arm, 
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"eye" of the starfish. Forbes was 
ready with his bucket, and, "as I 
expected, a Luidia came up— a most 
gorgeous specimen. As it does not 
generally break up before it is raised 
above the surface of the se& cau- 
tiously and anxiously I sank my 
bucket to a level with the dredge s 
mouth, and proceeded in the most 
gentle manner to introduce Luidia 
to the purer element Whether the 
cold water was too much for him, or 
the sight of the bucket too terrific, I 
know not, but in a moment he pro- 
ceeded to dissolve his corporation, 
and at every mesh of the dredge' his 
firaigments were seen escaping. In 
despair I grasped at the largest, and 
broug^ht up the extremity of an arm 
with its terminating eye, the spinous 
eyelid of which opened and closed 
with something exceedingly like a 
wink of derision." 

Quitting the starfishes, let me call 
attention to those pretty cowries and 
the naked molluscs : — Are not those 
two Actceons^ greeiL with speckles of 
gold, attractive ? I have nothing to 
tell you about them, however, not 
having dissected one, nor submitted 
it to any more rigorous investigation 
than a casual glance of admiration. 
Of that magnificent Boris tuberculata 
I may have to sp^ hereafter ; mean- 
while let us aomire the various col- 
ours of its doak^ and the delicate 
beauty of its Mled branchiae, for 
there is nothing in its general de- 
meanour to admire. It has no pretty 
ways to captivate our hearts— a mere 
drawing-room beauty, large, lazy, 
lymphatic, and unintellectuaL This 
other Doris has not even brilliant 
colours to attract notice : a dirty 
white cloak is thrown over its per- 
son, which, except the delicate gill- 
tuft, has really nothing to boast of. 
But as Falstaff consoled himself with 
the thought that his ragged troop 
were "mortal men, food for powder, 
and as good for bullets as a troop of 
better men, so I estimate this Doris 
with an anatomical eye, and find it 
worth attention. The Eolids are 
poorly represented here — only two 
E, Fapiltosa, and one E. Alba; but 
there nappens to be abundant speci- 
mens of the FleurobranehuSy a naked 
mollusc of tranducent bun colour, 
which at first I mistook for a Doris^ 
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but found on inspection could not be 
one ; and recourse to Woodword*8 
Mi/iHsca, and Go6se*s Handbook^ at 
lon^h satisfied me of its title and 
iHxsition. This animal wears his gill 
drooping from his side^ under the 
cloiik. with the jauntmess of an 
oat rich feather drooping from the 
aitlo of a Indy^s hat ; and instead of 
cArryim; his shell like a breastplate, 
or fcrtokiJato, he wears it beneath 
liis akin, as timorous tyrants used 
ti> woiir mail beneath their clothes. 
The J*intt\>finiHchiu wns a novelty 
to mt\ and when the fisherman who 
ai^xuM|VinitHl me to turn o?er the 
stont>^ first puslied aside the stone 
uudor which it crawled, I expressed 
«i>* enthusiasm bv at once promising 
liim an cularj^ni ii^e— a most impoli- 
tic action on my mrt, and one which 
i»«u»lctclv muH^tthnl my companion's 
mind. bSxuu that moment he be- 
i^aiu<> a Ix^nv £\^ry animal I con- 
dt^^MuUnl to Iv^j Invamc the obiect 
1^ his loudest Uudations, in the aim 
ho|H^ thut *>u»chow he mi^ht per- 
»uc»dc nu» 1 had st\nm\l a Drilliimt 
!»|Hv\\uciK one cjuisiug fn^ali over- 
tK»\\H ot );:^^nci\vMty on my part 
** W cIL ho Ih> a U nuty ! We am't 
mvi\ one hko hin\ U»!ore, I reckon ! 
Hc'h »\>rth a jH>vcrt*i^n, Til Ix^t a 
>j\uu«>a!" This* was the running 
iu\>vu\iy*uunont he kept u^i, as he 
haud^sl u\o tui ai\emone or a bit of 



The s|Hnvo's wjHvijUh' al- 
tcn\atcl\» cxcittHi and dan\pet{ his 



J*|HMV>J\V 



ho^HNA. Uo >\as ivustantly exclaim- 
n\vj» ** Oh I KH»k hcix\ then ! what 
Iv (IwH f " and a«i>MUHtnntly heariiiir, 
»^ Onl> a tHH^uuA l*Ht,** which gnvitly 
nuHlcnitcd hi* anlour. One moment 
I thouv;ht ho was «>Mng to |H^r8uailo 
mo the »ivn>:v>^ai* immcmH^l^y \^Uu- 
HtvU\ h\it ho di>;n\H»iHi into stitcr ad- 
mui^Hon i\f (ho annelids just caiK 
tuhsl, In fact, iw 1 8<dd. my out- 
built had Uvn miv^t iminUitic, by 
i>uiiinv>;f ^ ikious of HI l>oraua From 
tivaf momoul his ^Hmvoi^iidion jnunt- 
od wdh tHti>;uing wwiotony in tlie 
one din>ct ion of c\tm ft^s. The next 
day I tiH^k another man, and we 
louiid n»on^ siMH^imens of the Plniro- 
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— to judge from all the works hen 
accessible — the anatomy of this mol- 
lusc has not been studied sinee 
Meckel described it, these dozen ^>eci- 
mens will afford me ample means of 
investigation : meanwhile, the acoounl 
given by Professor Owen of the di- 
gestive organs is sufficiently cnriooa 
to be quoted here. The animal has 
four separate stomachs : " the firsts 
which IS membraneous. reoeiTes tiie 
bile by a large orifice placed near its 
connection with the second digestive 
cavity, which is smaller and more 
muscular; to this succeeds a third, 
the sides of which are gathered into 
broad longitudinal lamelhe, preda^y 
similar to those of a ruminant ; and 
to render the analogy still more per- 
fect, a groove is found running along 
the walls of the second cavity from 
one orifice to the other, apparent- 
ly subservient to rumination. The 
fourth stomach is thin, and its walls 
smooth.* A mollusc equipped with 
the ruminating series of stomachs is 
paradoxical enough ; but what shall 
we say to this ruminating mollasc 
when we find him no^ to oe a vege- 
table feeder ) 

Passing frtim the region of vaaee 
and pie-dishes, let us enter that of 
wide-mouthed bottles, not so attrac- 
tive to the unlearned a^. but full of 
promise to the mind whicn sees there 
polypes, polyzoa, and ova. For these 
we want the microscope, one of those 
" intellectual tubes which give thee a 
glance of things that visive organs 
reach not ;*'t and many a bUssfiil 
hour may we spend over its revela- 
tiona We may hear, indeed, that our 
perplexcil vassal rei)orts us as spend- 
ing the day " a-squintin^ through a 
ghiss,*' but her sarcasm is harmiesSy 
and the revelations are thrilling. 
What can be more interesting than 
to watch the beginnings of ufe, to 
trace the gradual evolution of an 
animal from a mass of cells, each 
stage in the evolution presenting not 
only its own characteristics, but 
those marks of affinity with other 
animals which make the whole 
world kin? To watch the forma- 
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to note how life is^ from the first, one 
incessant struggle and progress — 
these keep us with fascinated perti- 
nacity at our study. Amon^ other 
things, I have watched the develop- 
ment of the Eolu and Doris with 
great interest; not the less so from 
the fact that, in spite of the marked 
differences between the developed 
animals, their course of development 
is so indistinguishably similar. On 
the rocks, or on the side of your vases, 
vou may see a long coil of spawn, 
looking like delicate pearl beads en- 
veloped in a perfectly transparent 
membrana The first thing which 
will surprise you^ on commencing 
the investigation, is that the division 
of the volk mass is unlike that of 
most other eggs. In the first place, 
it is not symmetrical; in the next 
place, it- is not always the same. 
Sometimes the division occurs in 
two unequal halves \* sometimes in 
three, or even four, unequalparts. I 
have even counted five. The germ- 
mass may develop into one, two, or 
even three embryoe,t all of which are 
seen slowly rotating in the sume en- 
velope ; and besides these, there may 
generally be seen various masses of 
cells rotating with them, or driven 
about within the envelope— which are 
probably fragments of the germ-mass 
msufficient to form a separate em- 
bryo. This multiplication of indi- 
viduals from one egg, this produc- 
tion of twins, or trimings. is a con- 
stant fact, and may nelp the general 
c[uestion of twin births. Veiy curious 
it is to watch the increasing activity 
of the little embryos. At first their 
rotation is scarcely perceptible ; after 
a while the long cilia protruding 
from the shell are seen to wave wim 
• more vigour, and the animal moves 
quickly. Just before emerging from 
its crystal envelope, the rapioity of 
its motion is very great; and a 
wondrous spectacle it is to behold 
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many hundreds of them whirling 
and whirling about till they escape 
into the water, and then swim to 
and fro like crowds of tiny Nautili 
disporting themselves on tne ocean. 
The mention of Nautili reminds me 
that these young molluscs, which are 
without vestige of a shell in their 
mature stage, are all provided with a 
good-sized shell in tneir embryonic 
stage. According to the principles 
of Agassiz and others, which would 
make embryolo^ the guide in zoolo- 
gical classification, this transitory 
presence of the shell would imply 
that the naked molluscs were higner 
in organisation than molluscs with 
sheila This conclusion will not, I 
think, be accepted. But the fact 
that the embryo has a shell, of which 
it is subsequently destitute, is inter- 
esting in the speculations it suggests, 
and will one aay, doubtless, receive 
its due place in science. Curious it 
is to think of the huge shell of the 
Whelk or Ztmp6< fading off into the 
small shell-plate concealed beneathihe 
skin of the Sea-hare and the Fleuro- 
branchuB, and disappearing alto- 
gether from the Doris and Eolis, Yet 
perhaps not altogether disappearing ; 
for may not those spiculse wnich are 
so abundant in the integument of the 
Doris represent the shell in • a rudi- 
mentary condition? I say "represent," 
meaning thereby that the spiculse are 
the analogous product of secretion, 
not the homologous "skeleton;" for 
although these spicuke may stiffen 
the integument, and in so far fulfil a 
protective oflfice, I find them in other 
places— forexample, in the membrane 
which lies next the "brain." 

To discover a new animal is surely 
a legitimate pride. We are pleased 
if among sana-numerous " varieties " 
we can alight upon even a new 
variety, and affix our names to it ; 
but a new animal— something no pry- 
ing zoologist has ever seen the like of 



* In the oTa of an v^oteon, which spawned in my yase, I observed the same want 
of symmetry ; the yolk mass divided in each case into two imequal halves. 

t 1 hesitated to record in the text what 1 found in my note-book, namely, that 
these embryos sometimes amount to as many as six in one egg ; because as the obser- 
vation was made when I was comparatively new to the subject, and differed from 
what is said by others, 1 thought it possible some error of interpretation might 
bm Odenre^,^ jhwi atnoe aatlsfied myself that my original note was accurate, 

7 Aphna eggs in process of development, and 
I even eight embryos actively rotating in 
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before, something no "plodding 
Gknnan" has described, something 
we can call our own, and hayinff 
given it a Greek name, write with 
modest gloir mihi after it, instead of 
Linnados, ChiYier, or Owen—is not 
that a pleasure and a pride? Bat 
you must be very circumspect, orypu 
wiU find, as I did, alter long examin- 
ation and some parental pride, that 
some ** plodding German hcu been 
before you. One day lookinffdown 
upon a tuft of red sea-weed (Polyn- 
phonia), on which were dustered se- 
veral specimens of the Ciliobrachiate 
Polysoa, so thoroughly investigated 
by Dr Arthur Farre and Van Bene- 
den, I observed a quantitjr of tiny 
cups in motion. On removing a bit 
of weed to thestage of the microscope, 
I fiuided these cupe to belong to a 
new Asddian; but many examina- 
tions gradually dispelled this notion, 
and left me completely puxzled. I 
ransacked my books in the vain effort 
of identification, and b^;an to think 
th^ animal before me was a novelty. 
This suspicion grew into a convic- 
tion : ana, after bestowing a proper 
GreeK name on it, made several pre- 
parations to show admiring friends. 
The animal springs from a creeping 
stem, and stands about the tentn of 
an inch in height, or less. Each in- 
dividual is connected with every 
other by this creeping stem, and con- 
sists of a vase-shaped boay or cup 
supported on a stalk. When the 
animal is fully expanded, it unrolls 
the edge of its cup into a drde of 
twelve or fourteen dilated tentacles, 
curied downwards like the youuff 
fem-leaT or like the handle of a Greek 
vase. These tentacles are, as I said, 
cut out of the edge of the cup, not 
endoeed in the cup, like those of a 
polype. The alimentary canal is a 
long convoluted tube ; the cavity is 
lin^ with cilia, and at the bottom 
there is a mass of yellowish granules 
(hepatic cells J) and occasionally the 
rood may be observed rotating, as if 
on an axis. 

Some weeks after convincing my- 
self the animal was new, I dredged 
between the coasts of Jersey and 
Brittany a small Pecten, on the shell 
of which, besides other animals, there 
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was my new friend in great activity, 
and of much larger size than the one 
ffot at Scilly. It was then I learned 
that my friend had already been de- 
scribed—that, in short, it was the Pe- 
dicellina of Sars, or at any rate differed 
therefrom only in such unimportant 
particulars (sudi as the retractility 
of the tentacles) as would at the most 
constitute a distinction of species. I 
made this discovery by studying the 
developmentof the animal. In Owen's 
Lectures there is a diagram of the 
embryonic phases of Pedicellina^ and 
some of these were what I had already 
drawn from my own animal One 
fact, however, is worth mentioning, 
because, as far as I can ascertain, it 
is not known ; namdy, that the Pedi- 
cellina is vimparou$y as well as ovi- 
parous and gemmiparoas. While ex- 
amining^ a duster of them, I saw 
somethiiigprotrudingfrt>m the mouth; 
presently another something rose be- 
side it I watched anxious^, with a 
certain flutter. I suspected Uiey were 
embryos. Slowly they emerged, and 
the Buspidon grew stronger and 
stronger, till finally three ciliated 
embryos, in the stages of development 
indicated at figs. 7 and 8 in Owen's 
diagram,* swam away in the water. 
There could no longer be any doubt 
that my Scilly animal was a spedes 
o{ PediceUina ; but I had the com- 
pensation of having found, instead of 
a new animalj a new &ct with req)ect 
to its generation. 

This has been narrated as an illus- 
tration of the caution necessary be- 
fore announcing new genera and 
species to the worid, and needlessly 
encumbering the already unremem- 
berable lists of names. I was also 
interested by the puzzlement into 
which I was thrown as to the 
classification of my new animal 
(when it was thought to be 
new). 

Indeed, this assignment of animals 
to their proper places in systematic 
classification will continue to be the 
work of much unsucce^ful ingenuity, 
until more rigorous and philosophical 
prindples of classification be adopted. 
That present classifications are only 
provisional, will scarcely be denied. 
They have not the stable basis which 
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can make future researches the simple 
extension and application of existing 
principles. A new Method is inevit- 
able ; out we may be jears before it 
is promulgated An mstructive ex- 
ample of our inability to apply the 
present Method, otherwise tnan in a 
provisional way, is afforded by that 
puzzle to zoologists, the SagiUa hi- 
punctcUa. Not^dy knows where to 
place it. In aspect it is fish-like ; in 
some structural peculiarities it is 
fish-like ; in others it is molluscan : 
in more it is annulose. Siebola 
classes it with mollusca; Huxley 
and Krohn, with the annulosa, the 
former pointing out that ** it presents 
equally strong affinities with the 
four principal groups~l. TheNema- 
toid worms ; 2. The Annelida ; 3. 
The Lem^ean Crustacea; 4. The 
Arachnida." * 

Place it where we will, the animal is 
very interesting, either when darting 
about in a glass vase, flapping the 
water with its tail, and fixmg itself 
to the side of the glass (usmg the 
vent as a sucker?), or seen on the 
microscope stage, wnere its extraordi- 
nary transparency obliges a liberal 
use of " stops." It is then seen to 
have a head with a formidable set of 
hooks (which, however, do not seem 
to fulfil the office of jaws), and two 
lar^e ejre& The narrow body is 
divided into two equal lengths Tin my 
specimens this was so ; in the ngures 
published by Mr Busk and Mr Gosse 
the anterior portion is considerably 
the larger) j m the upper half lies the 
straight aJimentary canal, terminat- 
ing m a ciliated orifice ; on either 
side of the canal lie the ova ; in the 
lower half, which is longitudinally 
divided by a septum, the whole 
cavities are filled with granules 
of various sizes, moving, . by a 
scarcely perceptible progress, rotmd 
and round, like food m the stomach ; 
and these granules prove to be the 
spermatozoa which issue from the 
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species, which has only a faint resem- 
blance to an arrow. It is about the 
quarter of an inch in length, and 
differs in several points from the 
species described and figured by Mr 
Gosse in his Tenby and Handbook 
and by Mr Busk in the Microtcopicat 
Journal.^ For instance, it has no 
anterior fins ^ and the posterior fins, 
which arise just below the oviducts, 
are continuous with the caudal fin, 
into which they expand ; that is to 
sav, it has really but one fin on each 
side, with a caudal expansion. An- 
other peculiarity worthy of notice is, 
that, in consequence of this union of 
the lateral ana caudal fins, the orifices 
through which issue the spermatozoa, 
instead of opening directly in the 
integument of the Body, are openings 
in tne fin itself; as I have convinced 
myself by repeated examination — a 
circumstance which leads us to sus- 
pect that the " fin " is only a mem- 
branous expansion of the integument, 
and not properly a fin. Other de- 
tails, not mentioned, and therefore, I 
presume, not present in the specimens 
previous!;^ described, but which were 
constant in those I had at SciUy, are 
the double band of li^ht yellow gran- 
ules forming three sides of a paral- 
lelogram aM)ut the oesophagus, and 
two dark-brown irr^ular masses 
above each oviduct. The hairs, or 
spines, are distributed over the fins 
as well as over the body— an arrange- 
ment which has been noticed by 
Erohn, who denies that they are setce 
at all, considering them to be merely 
epidermicprocesses. Onwhatgrounds 
he so considers them, 1 am not in- 
formed ; but I entirely concur with 
him, bc^cause I find tnese supposed 
set€e very rapidly undergo decomposi- 
tion, wnich would not be the case 
were they inorganic hairs or spiculse. 
Let me conclude these perhaps dry 
details with the remark that the 
delicate layer of epidermis, composed 
of rounded cells—the existence of 
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existence of a ciliated ovidwst in the 
external part of the oyary, if the 
statement of so accomplishea a zooto- 
mist needs confirmation. . 

£nt the point of all others which 
in this interesting Sagitta excited 
my interest was one I have not seeii 
noticed by others, namely, the entire 
absenceof any vascular system. Here 
is an animal with a nervous system 
of some importance (see Mr Hux- 
ley's diagram in the Microscopical 
Journal) with eyes, if no other or- 
gans of sense, and with muscular 
fibres of the striped kind, yet in spite 
of such characteristics of high organ- 
isation it is totally without "blood,** 
without a trace of a vascular appa- 
ratus. So striking a paradox neces- 
sarily fixed my thoughts for some 
time, till at length light seemed to 
break in obliquely from some inves- 
tigations pursued respecting the re- 
lation of the blood to respiration. 
These investigations are not yet 
sufficiently advanced for publication, 
but they jwint unecjuivocally to the 
fact, that in the ammal series there 
is a definite relation existing between 
the development of the vascular and 
respiratory systems^ the specialisa- 
tiou of the one following the special- 
isation of the other.^ been by this 
light, the SagiUa ceases to be para- 
doxical ; its respiration is performed 
by the whole surface, without the 
need of any special organ such as 
gill or lungs, and this absence of a 
respiratory apparatus carries away 
witn it the need of a vascular appa- 
ratus. No respiration, no circma- 
tion : the one necessity creates the 
other. 

If the Sa^fitta is without a vascu- 
lar system, it must consequently be 
without blood. Even so. Without 
" blood** it is, unless we extend the 
term "blood** to every fluid fulfilling 
the office of a nutntious fluid; an 
extension not only obliterating the 
whole purport of exact language in 
science, but finally reducing us to 
the state of the Irishman who saw 
in a lake "all the materials for 
punch— barring the whisW and 
the sugar and the lemons ; since, 



when we descend to the simplest 
forms of oipmisation, we reach a 
nutritive fluid which is water, and 
notlungmore. Dr Thomas Williamfs 
to whose researches oo the blood -we 
owe grateful acknowledgment, eon* 
siders that in the Echinodermata the 
blood-proper first makes it appear- 
ance ; below that point there is no 
blood, but only chylaqueous fluid ; 
and even for several stages higher, 
this chylaqueous fluid continues to 
hold its place beside the true blood ; 
so that a worm, for instance, has 
two fluids — blood, droulatiufi^ in a 
system of closed vessds, and chyi> 
aqueous fluid oscillating in the gen- 
end cavity outside the vessels. 

It is indispensable, in philosophic 
zoology,todiscriminatebetween6/oo«/y 
a fluid of definite constitution drcu- 
laUng in a system of vessels, and tl^ 
chylaqueous duid, formed of water 
and the products of di^iestion, oscil- 
Uuing in the general cavity. But my 
investij^tions lead to a still further 
reduction of this latter fluid: and 
instead of saying with Dr Wiiliwna 
that the simplest condition o^ a nu- 
tritive fluid is a "very dilute solu- 
tion of albumen in sea-water,*'t 
I am forced by facts to say that 
lower even than this is the earliest 
state of the nutritive fluid ; namely, 
sea-water cariyinff certain gases and 
organic particles, but without definite 
chyle corpuscles, such as Dr Williams 
figures — without even albumen in so- 
lution, at least as a oonstaM element 
This is the case with all the sponges. 
They simplv suck in sea-water and 
expel it. The reader will however, 
learn with surprise that this also is 
the case with the far more hi^y 
organised .io^nuF; a fact which, 
when coupled with what was last 
month said respecting the non-diges- 
tive powers of tnese animals, may lead 
to many interesting speculations. 

If you have ever kept Sea Anemones, 
or have even paid casual attention to 
them in the vases of your Mends, you 
must have noticed tneir remarkable 
variations in size. The Crassicomis 
which excited your cupidity by bis 
magnificent proportions, as the eye 



* Compare on this point BKBOiiANir U Leuokart : Ver^eiehende Anatcmie, p. 170. 
t See his remarkable paper <m "The Blood" in the Brit, and For, Mid, Rtv., 
Oct. 1863, p. 480. 
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first behdd lum in the rock-pool, has 
collapsed to a fourth of the size before 
you nave chiselled him off; and in 
collapsing he squirted continuous 
streams of water trom his pores and 
tentacle^ps.* That Gem^ which an 
hour a^o was expanded to the height 
of < an mch, is now a mere button. 
The ordinary explanation of this 
phenomenon is that the animal swells 
itsdf with water, which it violently 
ejects on being '^irritated " or "alarm- 
ed.** But as we are just now looking 
with scientific senousness at our 
animals, we will discard all anthro- 
pomorpidc interpretations, such as 
point to "alarm,** because they not 
only confuse the question, but 1^ to 
awkward issues ; amon^ others^ that 
the Anemones have higmy susceptible 
souls, as liable to emotions of alarm 
as a fine ladjr. When they are in un- 
disturbed quiescence in pool or tank, 
the same ejection of the water takes 
place, only with less rapidly. Their 
normal condition is that of constant 
sucking in and pouring out of sea- 
water, for on this mainly depends 
their nutrition. Keep one in a yase, 
withoutfeedingit, without even suffer- 
ing visible food to float in the water, 
and it will nevertheless feed ana 
flourish simply by this absorption of 
water, which contains gases and in- 
visible organic particles. Far as this 
is firom the notions current respecting 
the nutrition of Anemones, it is easily 
demonstrable. Last montn I showed 
that the supposed " digestion ** of the 
Anemone was confined to the press- 
ing out of the jtlices, and the render- 
ing soluble by mdceration of organic 
substance ; I have now to show that 
this animal is not only without 
" blood,** in any proper sense of the 
term, but also without that simpler 
fbmf of blood named "chylaqueous 
fluid** by Dr Williams and succeeding 
writera 

This will probably startle the reader, 
especially it he happen to have seen 
the writings of Dr WilMams, who 
actually fi^:ures the chyle-corpuscles 
of the Actinise, and declares tnat the 
fluid gives an albuminous reaction. 
But with the highest respect for that 
observer, repeated investigations, 
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which have subsequently been con- 
firmed by the well-known zoologist. 
Mr R Q. Couch of Penzance, compel 
me to declare that no such fluid cir- 
culates in the Actinise— an assertion 
which can readily be tested. The 
water is easily forced out of the ten- 
tacles, or collected by cutting open 
the Actiniseinaglasa Evaporate it, 
and you will find it to be sea-water, 
holdmg sometimes oivanic particles 
in solution. Test it with concentrated 
nitric acid, and instead of becoming 
turbid, as it would if it contained 
albumen in solution, it remains un- 
altered, except that, when organic 
particles are present, they bc^me 
distmct Examine the fiuid with the 
microscope, and you wiU find animal- 
eulse ana various particles, but no- 
thing like definite corpuscles, such as 
are visible in the true chylaqueous 
fluid. It is, in short, sea-water, and 
nothing more. 

Feeling that in thus opposing the 
positive statements of an accomplish- 
ed zoologist like Dr Williams, I might 
very possibly be under some error of 
observation or interpretation, I re- 
quested my friend Mr R Q. Couch to 
repeat the investigation, that I might 
either be refuted or confirmed. He 
very kindly undertook the task, and 
thus wrote : " I took two specimens 
of the spotted Ilfetembrycmtkemum^ 
and forced the water from the ten- 
tacular and found, under the micro- 
scope of 300 linear, numerous infuso- 
rial creatures rapidly moving about. 
On treating this with nitric acid, I 
had a slight opalescent deposit, or 
rather a diffused milky doud of very 
slight character. The next day I ob- 
tained several from our rocks, and 
agpn forcing the water out^ I ob- 
tained two specimens of a microsco- 
pic nudibranchiate mollusc, and other 
creatures of similar character.*' I 
may observe that the slight milky 
cloud here spoken of occurred once, 
and only once, in my examinations, 
• showing it therefore to arise from an 
accidental, not a constant element. "A 
third and a fourth experiment,** conti- 
nues Mr Couch, " was made on others 
taken from our rocks in a contract- 
ed state, and consequently empty. 



* Those anatomisks who stiH deny the existence of openings at the tips of the 
tentacles, need only *' irritate ** a Cra$9ieornii to be convinced. 
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I placed tbem in sea- water which 
I had repeatedly Altered through 
sand, and afterwards cloth. In tms 
they remained till to-day, when, tak- 
ing them in an expanded state, I put 
them to drain in a small glass dish. 
In this I could discover nothiiig or- 
ganicy and it gave no cloudiness by 
nitric acid. As these experiments 
are quite in accordance with others 
made some years since as re^ds 
their results, I regard this fluid as 
merely sea-water free from every ad- 
mixture of secreted matter." 

Nothing can be more explicit, 
however startling the result. In the 
presence of sucn evidence, one is 
amazed to re-read Dr WilUams when 
he says, " The surrounding water en- 
ters the stomach, where it briefly so- 
journs, then passes through the open- 
ing at the bottom of the great cavity 
of the body : in this cavity it re- 
mains for a variable period ; it now 
ii^ects the tentaclea Corptudes now 
arise in the fluid: it becomes thicker 
in consistence through increase of 
albumen : it is no longer pure life- 
less sea-water ; it is a corpusculated 
chylaqueous fluid : it is competent 
to serve the ends of nutrition, mience 
do the floating ceUsproceed ?— what 
produces them f Certainly no solid 
organ ; neither liver nor spleen can 
in this case interpose its agency. 
Then, is it possible that there can 
inhere in albumen a mysterious hift- 
tomorphotlc power in virtue of which 
it transmutes itself from the liquid 
into the solid condition ? This were 
only a mode of enouncing the theoiy 
of spontaneous generation."* All 
these questions are superfluous, since 
the fact is imaginary; an albumin- 
ous corpusculat^ fluid does not circu- 
late in the cavity of the ActiniflB ; 
searwater, carrying whatever accident 
may have brought to it, is the " nu- 
tritive fluid " of these animals. 

Dr Williams has, however, pub- 
lished drawing of the corpuscles 
discoverable m the fluid, and. 
Schmarda, as I learn from Victor 
Carus,t declares that such corpuscles 
are constant Can these statements 

hfl reAnnralAd with whftt rARiilfa 



from the experiments of Mr Condi 
and myself? They have the advan- 
tage of being positives against nega- 
tives, and must, one would think, 
have some truth in them. What is 
that truth? This question, I con- 
fess, haunted me till an answer sug- 
gested itself One of my Doisia 
{A, Bellis) brought forth a round masB 
of fifteen young agglomerated together 
in a ball : they were in different stages 
of development, and being perfectly 
transparent, aondtted of easy micro- 
scopic examination. In them, spheri- 
cal globules were distinctbr visible, 
circmating by the action of the cilia 
lining the cavity; and with the 

5 lobules an occasional animalcule, 
'his was the case with all of them ; 
and as the globules seemed most 
abundant in the youngest specimens, 
the idea occunred to me that Dr Wil- 
liams had only examined the fluid of 
young ActinuBy and had concluded 
that what was true of them was true 
of adults. This idea, however, grew 
less and less plausible on reflection. 
That a youn^ animal i^ould have a 
circulating fluid higher in character 
than the fluid of the adult, was un- 
reasonable. While thus speculating. I 
observed a great irregularity in the 
size of the globules ; sometimes they 
seemed united together in consider- 
able masses. To pursue the investi- 
gation closer, I opened the cavity 
with a needle, and let out the fluid : 
to my surprise, these floating globules 
turned out to oe no chyle corpuscles, 
but the yellow spherical cells (?) wluch 
fill the tentacles of the adult Daisy^ 
and make solid the tentacles of the 
Anthea, as well as give the brownish 
colouring to its Imy. What may 
be the function of these yellow 
spheres, I know not ; but it is cer- 
tain they are not the corpuscles of a 
circulatmg fluid (they are stationaiy 
in the adiut) iJthough I must suppose 
Dr Williams and Professor Schmarda 
have mistaken them for such, since 
no other definite globules are dis- 
coverable ; and these circulating only 
in the youn^. 
Here agam we see the necessity of 

A. #»ii1fivn.tAH Aanfmn in f.liA a/*AAnfjuif^ 
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of statements in matters so complex 
as those of biolo^. The respect 
justly due to Dr Williams as an in- 
vest^tor has caused his views re- 
specting the " blood series** to be ac- 
cepted without verification. As I 
make it a rule to verify every one's 
statements, when thejr foil within my 
own investigations, I determined to 
do so with respect to this on the 
fluid of the Actiniae. The result has 
been seen. It throws a new difficulty 
in the way of rightly understanding 
the processes of nutrition ; but it is 
a step towards a right understanding, 
because it removes an explanation 
which, seemingly true, masked the 
real process. It also gives the final 
blow to those gratuitous determina- 
tions of special ** prgans of secretion ** 
in the Actinise in which zoologists 
have revelled. If there is no blood, 
there can be no secretions from the 
blood ; and all attempts at fastenin^f 
a secreting function on the '' convot 
ut^ bands ** may a priori be dis- 
missed : I say a priori, because no 
one has yet attempted, by chemical 
tests,' to prove the presence of bile or 
urea in these organs ; and as, there- 
fore, the function is assigned on a 
priori grounds, on those grounds 
may it be dismissed. To look for 
such special organs in so simple an 
organism, seems to me like seeking 
for a circulating library in an Esqui- 
maux village. 

The mention of a library carries 
my thoughts, by an easy transition, 
to our evemng studies. When the 
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labours of the day are over, the mi- 
croscope is put up, the work-table is 
quitted, and the delicious calm of 
candle-Ii^ht invites us to quiet inter- 
course with one of the wkoX spirits 
of the past, or one of tneir worthv 
successors in the present It is well 
thus to refresh the mind with Litera- 
ture. Contact with Nature, and her 
inexhaustible wealth, is apt to beget 
an impatience at man*s achievements ; 
and there is danger of the mind be- 
coming so immersed in details, so 
strain^ to contemplation of the 
physical glories of the universe, as 
to forget tne higher grandeurs of the 
soul, tne nobler beauties of the moral 
universe. From this dan£[er we are 
saved by the thrill of a nne poem, 
the swelling sympathy with a noble 
thought, which flood the mind anew 
with a sense of man's greatness, and 
the greatness of his asoirations. It 
is not wise to dwarf Man by com- 
parisons with Nature; only when 
ne grows pre9umptuous may we 
teach him oiodesty by pointing to 
her grandeur. At other times it is 
well to keep before us our high call- 
ing and our high estata Literature, 
in its finest moods, does this. Ana 
when I think of the delight given 
by every true book to generations 
after generations, moulding souls and 
humanising savage impetuosities, ex- 
alting hopes and prompting noblest 
deeds^ I vary the poet's pnrase, and 
exdami — 

An honest book's the noblest work of man ! 
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rian shows that, notwithstaDding the progressive spirit of the times, a 
is not permitted, without an efifort, " to progress" according to his own in- 
ons. 



could not sleep. At first 
\M} happy. Without being 
of any degradation in her 
gst the itinerant artists of 
je's exhibition, (how could 
a her beloved and revered 
had been one of those artists 
) yet instinctively she shnink 
r contact. Doubtless, while 
absorbed in some stirring part, she 
foiigot companions, audience, all, and 
eiyoyed what she performed — ^neces- 
siurily enjoyed, for her acting was 
really excellent, and i^tdiere no en- 
joyment there no excellence ; but 
when the histrionic enthusiasm was 
not positively at work, she crept to 
her grandfatner with something be- 
tween loathing and terror of the 
'^ painted creatures" and her own 
borrowed tinsel 

But more than all, she felt acutely 
every indigmgr or affiront offered to 
Gentleman Waife. Heaven knows, 
these were not few; and to escape 
irom such a life — ^to be with her grand- 
father alone, have him all to herself 
to tend and to pet, to listen to, and 
to prattle with, seemed to her the 
consummation of human felicity. Ah, 
but should she be all alone ? Just 
as she was lulling herself into a doze, 
that question seized and roused her. 
And then it was not happiness that 
kept her waking— it was what is less 
rare in the female breast, curiosity. 
Who was to be the mysterious third, 
to whose acquisition the three pounds 
were evidently to be devoted 1 What 
new face haa she purchased by the 
loan of her own ? Kot the Rg-faced 
Lady, nor the Spotted Boy. (%uld it 
be the Norfolk Giant, or the Calf 
with Two Heads f Horrible idea ! 
Monstrous phantasmagoria began to 
Btay » ■ 1 ^1 1 ^ ftrm 

th( 




fell to saying her prayers — an act of 
devotion which she had forgotten, in 
her excitement, to perform before 
resting her head on ner pillow — an 
omission, let us humbly hope, not 
noted down in very dark characters 
by the recording angel 

That act over, her thoughts took a 
more comely aspect than had been 
worn by the preceding phantasies, 
reflectea Lioners kind looks, and re- 
peated his gentle words. "Heaven 
bless him ! she said with emphasis, 
as a supplement to the habitual 

Erayers ; and then tears ^thered to 
er grateful eyelids, for she was one 
of those beings whose tears come slow 
firom sorrow, quick from aflfection. 
And so the grey dawn found her still 
wakeful, and she rose, bathed her 
cheeks in the cold fresh water, and 
drew them forth with a glow like 
Hebe's. Dressinff herself with the 
quiet activity which characterised 
all her movements, she then opened 
the casement ana inhaled the air. 
All was still in the narrow lane, the 
shops yet unclosed. But on the still 
trees behind the shops the birds were 
beginning to stir ana chirp. Chanti- 
cleer, from some neighbouring yard, 
rung out his brisk reveill^e. Pleasant 
English summer dawn in the pleasant 
English country village. She stretch- 
ed ner graceful neck fir from the case- 
ment, trying to catch a glimpse of the 
blue river. She had seen its migestic 
flow on the day they had arrived at 
the fair, and longed to gain its banks ; 
then her servitude to the stage for- 
bade her. Now she was to 1^ free ! 
joy ! Now she might have her care- 
less hours of holiday ; and, forgetftil of 
Waife*s warning that their vocation 
must be plied in towne^ she let her 
fancy run riot amidst visions of green 
fieldB and laughing waters, and in 
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fond delusion gathered the daisies and 
chased the butterflies. Changeling 
transferred into that lowest woiid <n 
Art from the cradle of simple Nature, 
her human child's heart yearned for 
the human childlike defights. All 
children love the country, the flowers, 
the sward, the birds, the butterflies, 
or, if some do not. despair, I^an- 
thropy, of their after-hves ! 

She closed the window, smiling to 
herself; stole through the adjoining 
doorway, and saw that her grand- 
father was still asleep. Then she 
busied herself in putting the little sit- 
ting-room to rights, reset the table for 
the morning meal, watered the stocks, 
and finally took up the crystal and 
looked into it with awe, wondering 
why the Cobbler could see so muckana 
she only the distorted reflection or her 
own face. So interested, however, 
for once, did she become in the inspec- 
tion of this mystic globe, that she did 
not notice the dawn pass into broad 
daylight, nor hear a voice at the 
door below — nor, in short, take into 
cognition the external world, till a 
heavy^ tread shook the floor, and then, 
startmg, she beheld the Bemorseless 
Baron, with a face black enough to 
have darkened the crystal of Dr Dee 
himself. 

" Ho, ho," said Mr Rugge, in hiss- 
ing accents, which had often thrilled 
the threepenny galleiy with antid- 
pative horror. "Rebellious, eh? — 
won't come? Where's your grand- 
father, bagg^ ?" 

Sopny let lall the crystal— a mercy 
it was not broken, — ^and gazed va- 
cantly on the Baron. 

''Your vile scamp of a grandfa- 
ther?" 

Sophy (with spirit).—" He is not 
vile. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself speaking so, Mr Rugge ! " 

Here, simultaneously, Mr Waife, 
hastily endued in his grey dressing- 
gown, presented himseff at the aper- 
ture of the bedroom door, and the 
Cobbler on the threshold of the sit- 
ting-room. The Comedian stood mute,- 
ti-usting, perhaps, to the imposing 



effect of his attitude. The Cobbler, 
yielding to the impulse of untheatric 
man, put his head do^edly on one 
side, and, with both han£ on his hips, 
said— 

*• Civil words to my lodgers, master, 
or out you go!" 

The Remorseless Baron dared vin- 
dictively first at one, and tnen at the 
other ; at length he strode up to Waife, 
and said, with a withering grin, ** 1 
have something to say to you ; shall 
I say it before your landlord V 

The comediaii waved his hand to 
the Cobbler. 

" Leave us, my friend j I shall not 
require you. Step this way, Mr 
Rugga" Ri^^ entered the bed- 
room, and Waife closed the door 
behind them. 

"Anan." quoth the Cobbler, scratch- 
ing his nead. "I don't quite take 
your grandfather's giving in. British 
ground here ! But your ascendant 
cannot surely be in such malignant 
conjunction with that obstreperous 
tyrant as to bind you to him hand 
and foot. Let's see what the Ciystal 
thinks of it. Take it up gently, and 
come down stairs with me." 

" Please^ no ; FU stay near grand- 
father," said Sophy resolutely. " He 
shan't be left helpless with that rude 
man." 

The Cobbler could not help smil- 
ing. " Lord love you," said he ; "you 
have a spirit of your own, and if you 
were iny wife, I should be afraid of 
you. But I won't stand here eaves- 
dropping ; mayhap your grandfather 
has secrets I'm not to hear; call 
me if Fm wanted." He descended. 
Sophy, with less noble disdain of 
eavesdropping, stood in the centre of 
the room, holding her breath to listeo. 
She heard no sound — she had half 
a mind to put her ear to the key-hole, 
but that seemed even to her a mean 
thing, if not absolutely required by 
the necessity of the case. So there she 
still stood, ner head bent down, her 
finger raised : oh that Vance could 
have so painted her ! 
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"Am I to understand," said Mr 
Eogge in a whisper, when Waife had 
drawn him to the farthest end of the 
inner room, with the bed-curtains 
between their position and the door 
deadening the sound of their voices — 
" am I to understand that, after my 
taking you and that child to my 
theatre out of charity, and at your 
own request, you are going to quit 
me without warning— French leave 
— is that British conduct 1" 

"Mr Rugee," replied Waife depre- 
catindy, " I have no engagement with 
vou beyond an experimental trial 
We were free on both sides for three 
months — ^you to dismiss us any day, 
we to leave you. The experiment 
does not please us ; we thank you, and 
depart." 

KUGOK— " That is not the truth. I 
said / was free to dismiss you both, 
if the child did not suit. You, poor 
helpless creature, could be of no use. 
But I never heard you say you were 
to be free too. Stands to reason 
not ! Put my en^igements at a 
Waife's mercy !— I, Lorenzo Rugge ! 
—stuff ! But Fm a just man, and a 
liberal man, and if you think you 
ought to have a higher salaiy, if this 
ungrateful proceedmg is only, as I 
take it, a strike for wages, I will 
meet you. Juliet Araminta does 
play better than I could have sup- 
posed ; and Til conclude an engage- 
ment on good terms, as we were to 
have done if the experiment answered, 
for three years." 

Waife shook his head. " You are 
veiy good, Mr Ru^ge, but it is not a 
strike. My little girl docs not like the 
life at any price ; and since she sup- 
ports me, 1 am bound to please her. 
Besides," said the actor. With a stiffer 
manner, " you have broken faith with 
me. It was fully understood that I 
was to appear no more on your stage ; 
all my task was to advise with you in 
the performances, remodel the plays, 
help in the stage-management ; ana 
you took advantage of my penury, 



and, when I asked for a small ad vance, 
insisted on forcing these relics of what 
I was upon the public pity. Enou^ 
— ^we part I bear no nmice." 

RuGOE.— " Oh, don't you ? No 
more do L But I am a Briton, and 
I have the spirit of one. You had 
better not make an enemy of me." 

Waife.— ^" I am above the neces- 
sity of making enemies. I have an 
enemy ready made in myself." 

^^Sgo placed a strong bony hand 
upon the cripple's arm. "1 dare 
say you have f A bad conscience, sir. 
How would you like your past life 
looked into, and blabbed out ? " 

Gentleman Waife (mournfully). 
" The last four years of it have been 
spent in your service, Mr Rugge. — If 
tueir record had been blabbed out 
for my benefit, there would not have 
been a' dry eve in the house," 

RuQGE. — " I disdain your sneer. 
When a scorpion nursed at my 
bosom sneers at me— I leave it to 
its own reflections. But I don't 
speak of the years in which that 
scorpion has been ei^oying a salary 
and smoking canaster at my ex- 
pense. I refer to an earlier dod^e 
in its checkered existence. — Ha, sir. 
you wince ! I suspect I can fina 
out something about you which 
would—" 

Waife (fiercely).— "Would what r 

RucM}B. — "Oh, lower your tone, sir, 
no bullying me. I suspect ! I have 
good reason for suspicion : and if you 
sneak off in this way, ana cheat me 
out of my property in Juliet Ara- 
minta, I will leave no stone unturned 
to prove what I suspect — ^look to it, 
slight man ! Ck)me, I don't wish to 
quarrel ; make it up, and " (drawing 
out his pocket-book) " if you want 
cash down, and will have an engage- 
ment in black and white for three 
years for Juliet Araminta, you may 
squeeze a good sum out of'^me, and 
go yourself where you please mtou'II 
never be troubled by me. What I 
want is the girl" 
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All the actor laid aside, Waife 
growled out, " And hang me, sir, if 
you shall have the girl r 

At this moment Sonhy opened the 
door wide,andentered boldly. Shehad 
heard her CTandfather^s Toioe raised, 
though its hoarse tones did not allow 
her to distinguish his words. She was 
alarmed for him. She came in, his 
guardian fairy, to j^rotect him from 
the oppressorof six ieet higL Rugae's 
arm was raised, not inde^ to strme, 
but rather to declaim. Sophy slid be- 
tween him and her erandlatner, and 
clinging round the latter, flung out 
her own arm, the forefinger raised 
menacing towards the Remorseless 
Baron. How you would have clap- 
ped if you had seen her so at Covent 
Garden. But 111 swear the child 
did not know she was acting. Ru^ 
did. and was struck with admiration 
ana regretful rage at the idea of los- 
ing her. 

** Bravo ! " said he, involuntarily — 
" come — come, Waife, look at her — 
she was bom for the staee. My 
heart swells with pride. Sue is my 
property, morally speiddng ; make 
tier so legally — and hark, in your 
ear— fifty pounds. Take me in the 
humour. Golgonda opens — fifty 
pounds!" 

*' No,** said the vagrant. 

" WelL" said Rucge, suUenly ; " let 
her speak for herself.'' 

" Speak, child. You don't wish to 
return to Mr Rugge — and without 
me, too — do you, Sophy 1 " 

" Without you, Grandy ! Fd rather 
die first" 

"You hear her; all is settled be- 
tween us. You have had our services 
up to last night ; you have naid us up 
to last night ; and so gooa-moming 
to you, Mr RuM;e." 

''My dear duUd," said the manager, 
softenm^ his voice as much as he 
could, *"do consider. You shall be 
so made of, without that stupid old 
man. You think me cross, but 'tis 
he who irritates, and puts me out of 
temper. I'm uncommon fond of chil- 
dren. I had a babe of my own once — 
upon my honour, I had— -and if it had 
not been for convulsions, caused by 
teething, I should be a father still 
Supply to me the place of that beloved 
babe. You shall have such fine 
dresses ; aU new — choose *em yourself 



dinner every Sunday. In three years, 
under my care, you will become a 
great actress, and make your fortune, 
and many a lord — lords go out of 
their wits for great actresses — where- 
as, with him, what will you do 1 
drudge^ and rot, and starve ; and he 
can't hve long, and then where will 
you be ? 'Tis a shame to hold her so, 
you idle old vagabond." 

" I don't hold her," said Waife, 
trying to push her away. " There's 
something in what the man says. 
Choose for yoiu^f, Sophy." 

Sophy (suppressing a sob). — "How 
can you have the heart to talk so, 
Grandy 1 I tell you, Mr Rugge, you 
are a Da4 man, and I hate you, and 
all about you— and I'll stay with 
grandfather— and I don't care if I 
do starve — ^he shan't ! " 

Mr Rugge (clapping both hands on 
the crown of his nat, and striding to 
the door). — ** William Waife, beware ; 
'tis done I I'm your enemy. As for 
you, too dear, but abandoned, infant, 
stay with him— you'll find out very 
sooD who and what he is— your pride 
wiU have a fall, when — "* 

Waife sprang forward despite his 
lameness— both his fists clenched, his 
one eye a-blaze : his broad hurley 
torso confronted and daunted the 
stormy manager. Taller and younger 
thougp Ruffge was, he cowered before 
the cripple he had so lung taunted and 
humbled. The words stood arrested 
on his tongue. ''Leave the room 
instantly ! " thundered the actor, in a 
voice no longer broken. " Blacken my 
name before that child by one word, 
and I will dash the next down your 
throat." 

Rugge rushed to the door — and 
keeping it lyar between Waife and 
himself, he then thrust in his head, 
hissing forth—" Fly, caitiflf, fly I my 
revenge shall track your secret, and 
place you in my power. Juliet 
Awaninta shall yet be mine." With 
these awful words the Remorseless 
Buron cleared the stairs in two 
bounds, and was out of the house. 

Waife smiled contemptuously. But 
as the street-door clanged on the 
form of the angry manager, the 
colour faded from the old man's face. 
Exhausted by the excitement he had 
gone througn, he sank on a chair, 
and, with one quick gasp as for 



— minced veal and raspberry tarts fo£_ breath, fainted away. 
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Progress of the Fine Arts.— Biogre^hical Anecdotes. — FluctuatioDS in the Value of 
Money. — Speculative Tendencies of the Time. 



WhateYer the Bhock which the 
brutality of the Remorseless Baron 
inflicted on the nervous system of the 
persecuted but triumphant Bandit, it 
nad certainly subsided by the time 
Vance and Lionel entered Waife's 
apartment^for theyfound grandfather 
and grandchild seated near the opn 
winoow, at the comer of the table, 
(on which they had made room for 
their operations by the removal of 
the carved cocoa-nut, the crystal egg, 
and the two flowerpots), eagerly en- 
gaged, with many a oavery laugh 
Irom the lips of Sophy, in the game 
of dominoes. 

Mr Waife had been devoting him- 
self, for the last hour and more, to the 
instruction of Sophv in the mysteries 
of that intellectual amusement, and 
such pains did he take, and so im- 
pressive were his exhortations, that 
nis happy pupil could not help think- 
ing to nerself that thia was uie new 
art upon which Waife depended for 
their future livelihood. She sprang 
up, however, at the entrance of the 
visitors, her face beaming with fipite- 
fiil smiles ; and, running to Lionel, and 
takin|^ him by the hand« while she 
curtsied with more respect to Vance, 
she exclaimed — "We are free ! thanks 
to you— thanks to you both ! He is 
gone! Mr Rugge is gone.** 

" So I saw on passing the green ; 
stage and aU,** said Vance. While 
Lionel kissed the child and j>ressed 
her to his side. It is astonishmg how 
paternal he felt — ^how much she had 
crept into his heart 

"Pray, sir." asked Sophv, timidly, 
glancing to Vance, " has the Norfolk 
Giant gone too?** 

Vance. — " I fancy so — all the 
shows were either gone or going.** 

Sophy. — "The Calf with Two 
Heads r 

Vance.—" Do you regret it ? ** 

Sophy.—" Oh. dear, no." 

Waife, who, after a profound bow, 
and a cheeiy "Gooa day, gentle- 
men,'* had hitherto remained silent 
putting away the dominoes, now said 



— "I suppose, sir, you would like at 
once to begin your sketch ? ** 

Vance. — " Yes ; I have brought all 
my tools— «ee, even the canvass. I 
wish it were larger, but it is all I 
have with me of that material — ^*tis 
ab-eady stretched— just let me arrange 
the light.** 

Waipb.— " K vou don*t want me, 

gentlemen, I will take the air for 
alf an hour or so. Li fisict, I may 
now feel free to look after my invest- 
ment** 

Sophy ^whispering Lionel).— "You 
are iure tne Calf has gone as well as 
the Norfolk Giant r 

Lionel wonderindy replied that he 
thought so ; and Waife disappeared 
into hisroom,whence he soon emerged, 
having dofied his dressing-gown for 
a blade coat, by no means thread- 
bare, and well brushed. Hat, stick, 
and gloves in hand, he really seemea 
respectable— more than respectable- 
Gentleman Waife every inch of him ; 
and saving, " Look your best, Sophy, 
and sit still, if vou can,** noadea 
pleasantly to the three, and hobbled 
down the stairs. Sophy— whom Vance 
had just settled into a chair, with her 
head bent partially down (three quar- 
ters), as the artist had released 
"The looee train of her amber-flowing 
hair," 

and was contemplating aspect and 
position with a painters meditative 
eye — started up. to his great discom- 
posure, and rushed to the window. 
She returned to her seat with her 
mind much relieved. Waife was 
walking in an opposite direction to 
that which led towards the whilome 
quarters of the Norfolk Giant and the 
Two-headed Calf. 

" Come, come,** said Vance, impa- 
tiently, "you have broken an idea in 
hal£ I hez you will not stir till I 
have placed you — and then, if all else 
of you be stiU, you may exercise your 
tongue. I give you leave to talk.** 

&)PHY (j^nitentiallyl— "I am so 
sorry— I b^ pardon. Will that do, 
sir?** 
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Yakce.— ''Head a little more to 
the li^t — 80. Titania watching 
Bottom asleep. Willyoa lie on the 
floor, Lionel, and do Bottom ?** 

Lionel (indignantly). — " Bottom ! 
Hare I an ass's head i 

Yakcs.— " Lnmaterial ! I can 
easily imagine that yon have one. 
I want merely an oatUne of figure — 
something sprawling and ongamly." 

Lionel (sulkily).— "Much obliged 
to you — ^ini^gine that too.** 

Vance.— ^ Don't be so disobliging. 
It is necessary that she should look 
fondly at something — expression in 
the eye." 

Lionel at once redined himself in- 
cumbent in a position as little sprawl- 
ing and un^unly as he could well 
contriye. 

Vanck — "Fancy, Miss Sophy, 
tiiat this young gentleman is y eiy dear 
to you. Have you got a broUier I ** 

Sophy. — "Ah, no, sir.** 

Vance. — ^"Hum. But you have, 
or have had, a doll ?** 

Sophy.— "Oh, yes; grandfather 
gave me one.** 

Vance. — ^" And you were fond of 
thatdoUr 

Sophy.— "Very.** 

Vance. — " Fancy that young gen- 
tleman is your doll grown big— that 
it is asleep, and you are watching 
that no one hurts it — Mr Rugge, for 
instance. Throw your whole soul 
into that thou^t — love for dolL ap- 
prehension of Kugge. Lionel, keep 
still and shut your eyes— do.** 

Lionel (grumbling).—"! did not 
come here to be made a doll of." 

Vance. — " Coax him to be quiet, 
Miss SophVj and sleep peaceably, or 
I shall do mm a miscniefl I can be 
a Rugge too, if I am put out" 

Sophy (in the softest tones). — 
"Do try and sleep, sir — shall I get 
you a pillow ! " 

Lionel. — "No, thank you— Fm 
very comfortable now " (settling his 
head upon his arm, and after one 
upward elance towards Sophy, the 
lids closed reluctantly over nis soft- 
ened eyes). A ray of sunshine came 
aslant throu^ the half-shut window, 
and played along the boy's clus- 
tering Imi and smooth pale cheek. 
Sophy*s gaze rested on him most 
benignly. 

"Just so," said Vance; "and now 



be silent till I have got the attitude 
and fixed the look." 

The artist sketched away rapidly 
with a bold practised han<( and aU 
was silent for about half an hour, 
when he said, " You may get up, 
Lionel; I have done with you for 
the present" 

Sophy. — "And me, too— may I 
see?" 

Vance.—" No ; but you maytalk 
now. So you had a doll f \yhat 
has become of it f" 

Sophy.— "I left it behind, sir. 
Grandfather thought it would dis- 
tract me from attending to bis les- 
sons, and learning my piurt" 

Vance. — " You love your grand- 
&ther more than the doll 1 " 

Sophy.—" Oh ! a thousand million 
million times more." 

Vance. — " He brought you up, I 
suppose. Have you no father— no 
mother r 

Sophy. — "I have only grand- 
father." 

Lionel. — " Have you always lived 
with him?" 

Sophy.— "Dear me, no: I was 
with Mrs Crane till grandiatner came 
firom abroad, and took me away, and 
put me with some very kind people ; 
and then, when grandfather had that 
bad accident I came to stay with 
him, and we nave been together ever 
since." 

Lionel.—" Was Mrs Crane no re- 
lation of yours?" 

Sophy. — " No, I suppose not^ for 
she was not kind — I was so miser- 
able ; but don't talk of it— I forget 
that now. I only wish to remember 
firom the time grandfather took me 
in his lap, and told me to be a good 
child, and love him; and I have been 
happy ever since." 

"You are a dear good child," said 
Lionel, emphatically, " and I wish I 
had you for my sister." 

Vance. — " When your grandfether 
has received firom me that exorbitant 
— ^not that I_grudge it— sum, I should 
like to ask. What will he do with it? 
As he said it was a secret, I must 
not pump you." 

Sophy.— "What will he do with 
it ? I should like to know too, sir ; 
but whatever it is, I don't care, so 
lonff as I and grandfather are to- 
gether." 
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Here Waife re-entered. " Well, 
how goes on the picture 1 " 

Vance.—." Tolerably for the first 
sitting ; I require two more." 

Waife. — '^Certainly; only— only" 
(he drew aside Vance, and whisper- 
ed), " only, the day after to-morrow, I 
fear I shall want the mone;^. It is 
an occasion that never wm occur 
again — I would seize it." 

Vance. — " Take the money, now." 

Waife.—" Well, thank you, sir ; 
you are sure now that we shaU not 
run away— and I accept your kind- 
ness ; it will make all siEde." 

Vance, with surprising alacrity, 
slipped the sovereigns into the old 
man's hand ; for, truth to say. though 
thrifty, the Artist was really gene- 
rous. His organ of caution was 
large, but that of accjuisitiveness 
m(>derate. Moreover, in those mo- 
ments when his soul expanded with 
his art, he was insensibly less alive 
to the value of money. Xnd strange 
it is that, though states strive to fix 
for that commodity the most abid- 
ing standards, ^et the value of 
mone^, to the individual who regards 
it, shifts and fluctuates, goes up and 
down half-a-dozen times a-day. For 
my part, I honestly declare that there 
arenours in the twenty-four — such, 
for instance, as that just before break- 
fast, or that succeeoing a pase of this 
History in which I have been put 
out of temper with my performance 
and myselij when any one in want 
of five shillings at m v disposal would 
find my value of that sum put it 
quite out of his reach; while at 
other times— just after dinner, for in- 
stance, or when I have eflfected what 
seems to me a happy stroke, or a 
good bit of colour, m this historical 



composition— the value of those five 
shilhngs is so much depreciated that 
I might be — I think so, at least — I 
might be almost tempted to give 
them away for nothing. Under some 
such mysterious influences in the 
money market, Vance, therefore, felt 
not the loss of his three sovereigns ; 
and, returning to his easel. £ove 
away Lionel and Sophy, wno had 
taken that opportunity to gaze on 
the canvass. 

"Don't do her justice at all," 
quoth Lionel; "all the. features ex- 



And vou pretend to paint I " re- 
turned Vance, in great scorn, and 
throwing a cloth over his canvass. 
To-morrow, Mr Waife, the same 
hour. Now, Lionel, get your hat, 
and come away." 

Vance carried off the canvass, and 
Lionel followed slowlv. Sophy gazed 
at their departing forms from the 
open window ; Waife stumped about 
the room, ruboing his hands,— "He'll 
do, he'll do; I always thought so." 
Sophy turned, — "Who'll do^-the 
young gentleman. Do what ? " 

Waife. — " The voung genUemani 
— as if I was thinking of him. Our 
new companion — I have been with 
him this last hour. WonderM natu- 
ral gifts." 

Sophy (ruefully). — " It is alive, 
then?" 

Waife. — "Alive! yes, I should 
think so." 

Sophy (half-crying).— " I'm very 
sorry ; I know I shaU hate it" 

"Tut, darling— get me my pipe — 
Fm hf^ppy." 

Sophy (cutting short her fit of ill- 
humour). — "Are youl — ^then I am, 
and I will not hate it." 



CHAFTBR Xn. 

In which it is shown that a man does this or declines to do that for reasons best known 
to himself—a reserve which is extremely conducive to the social interests of a com- 
munity ; since the conjecture into the origin and nature of those reasons stimulates 
the inquiring faculties, and furnishes the staple of modem convemtkni.— And as 
it is not to & denied that, if their neighbours left them nothing to guess at, three- 
fourths of civilised humanJdnd, male or female, would have nothing to talk about ; 
BO we cannot too gratef^illy encourage that needful curiosity, termed, by the incon- 
siderate, tittle-tattle or scandal, which saves the vast majority of our species fh>m 
being reduced to the degraded condition of dumb animals. 



The next d^ the sitting was re- 
newed ; but Waife did not go out, 
and the conversation was a little 



more restrained; or rather, Waife 
had the larger share in it The come- 
dian, when he pleased, could certain- 
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ly be very entertainiii^. It was not 
BO mach in what he said, as his man- 
ner of saying it. He was a strange 
combination of sadden extremes, at 
one while on a tone of easy but not 
undignified flEuniliarity with his visit- 
ors, as if their equal in position, their 
superior in years ; tnen abruptly, 
humble, deprecating^ almost obse- 
quious, almost servile ; and then, 
again, jerked, as it were, into pride 
and stiffiiess, falling back, as if the 
effort were impossible, into meek de- 
jection. Still, the prevalent charac- 
ter of the man's mood and talk was 
social, quaint, cheerful. Evidently 
he was, by original temperament^ a 
droll and joyous humourist, with 
hi^h animal spirits ; and, witnal, an 
infantine simplicity at times, like the 
clever man who never learns the 
world, and is always taken in. 

A circumstance, trifling in itself, 
but suggestive of speculation either 
as to the character or antecedent cir- 
cumstances of Oentleman Waife, did 
not escape Vance's observation. Since 
his rupture with Mr Eugge, there 
was a considerable amelioration in 
that affection of the trachea, which, 
while his engagement with Rugge 
lasted, had rendered the comedi- 
an's dramatic talents unavailable on 
the stage. He now expressed himself 
witJiout the pathetic hoarseness or 
cavernous wheeze which had pre- 
viouriy thrown a wet blanket over 
his efforts at discourse. But Vance 
put no veiy stem construction on the 
dissimulation which this change seem- 
ed to denote. Since Waife was still 
one-eyed and a cripple, he might veiy 
excusably shrink from reappearance 
on the stoge, and affect a third infir- 
mly to save his pride from the exhi- 
bition of the two infirmities that were 
genuine. 

That which most puzzled Vance 
was that which had most puzzled the 
Cobbler,— What could the man once 
have been? — how fallen so low?— 
for fall it was, that was clear. The 
pjainter, though not himself of patri- 
cian extractioiLhad been much m the 
best socie^. He had been apetted 
favourite m great houses. He had 
travelled. He had seen the world. 
He had the habits and the instincts 
of good society. 

Now, in what the French term the 



beau monde, there are little traits 
that reveal those who have enteied it, 
— certain tricks of phrase, certain 
modes of expression — even the pro- 
nunciation or familiar words, even the 
modulation of an accent. A man ck 
the most refined bearing may not have 
these peculiarities ; a man^ otherwise 
coarse and brusque in his manner, 
may. The slang of the beau monde 
is quite apart from the code of hi^h- 
bre«ding. Now and then, something 
in Waife's talk seemed to show that 
he had lighted on that beau-world ; 
now and then, that something wholly 
vanished. So that Vance might have 
said, *' He has heen admitt^ there, 
not inhabited it." 

Yet Vance could not feel sure, after 
all ; comedians are such takes in. 
But was the man, by the profession 
of his earlier life, a comedian 1 Vance 
asked the question adroitly. 

" You must have taken to the stage 
young?" said he. 

" The stage !" said Waife ; " if you 
mean the public stage — no. I have 
acted pretty often in youth, even in 
childhood, to amuse others, never pro- 
fessionally to support myself, till Mr 
Rugge civilly engaged me four years 
agoT 

" Is it possible — with your excel- 
lent education ! But pardon me ; I 
have hinted my surprise at your late 
vocation before, and it displeased 
you." 

" Displeased me !" said Waife with 
an abiect depressed manner : "I hope 
I saia nothing that would nave mis- 
become a poor broken vagabond like 
me. I am no prince in disguise — 
a good-for-nothing varlet who should 
be too japrateful to have something to 
keep himself from a dunghilL" 

Lionel. — "Don't talk so. And 
but for your accident you might now 
be the great attraction on the metro- 
politan stage. Who does not respect 
a really fine actor ? " 

Waife (gloomily).—" The Metro- 

r)litan Stage ! I was talked into it j 
am glad even of the accident that 
saved me — say no more of that, no 
more of that. But I have spoiled 
your sitting : Sophy, you see, has left 
her chair." 

"I have done for ta4ay," said 
Vance : " to-morrow, and my task is 
ended.' 
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Lionel came up to Vance and 
whispered him ^ the painter, after a 
pause, nodded silently, and then said 
toWaife— 

" We are going to eiyoy the fine 
weatiier on the Thames (after I have 
put away these things), and shall re- 
turn to our inn — not mr hence — to 
sup, at eight o'clock. Supper is our 

Snndpal meal— we rarely spoil our 
ays by the ceremonial of a formal 
dinner. Willyou do us the fovour to 
sup with us 1 Our host has a wonder- 
ful whisky, which, when raw, is Glen- 
livat, but, refined into toddy, is nec- 
tar. Bring your pipe, and let us hear 
John Eemme ti^am. 

Waife's face hghted up. " You are 
most kind ; nothing I should like so 
much. But — ** ana the light fled, 
the face darkened — "but no j I can- 
not — ^you don't know— that is— I — I 
have made a vow to myself to decline 
all such temptation& I humbly beg 
you'll excuse me." 

Vance. — " Temptations ! of what 
kind— the whisky-toddy 1" 

Waife (pufl&ng away a sigh). — 
"Ah, yes; whisky-toddy if you 
please. Perhaps I once loved a glass 
too welL and could not resist a glass 
too mucn now ; and if I once broke 
the rule, and became a tippler, what 
would happen to Juliet Araminta? 
For her sake, don't press me." 

" Oh do go, Grand^ ; he never 
drinks — never anythm^ stronger 
than tea, I assure you, sir ; it can't 
be that." 

"It is. siU^ child^ and nothing 
else," said Waife positively ; — draw- 
ing himself up, "Excuse me." 

Lionel began brushing his hat with 
his sleeve, and his face worked ; at 
last he said, " Well, sir, then may I 
ask another favour 1 Mr Vance and 
I are going to-morrow, after the sit- 



ting, to see Hampton Court ; we have 
kept that excursion to the last before 
leaving these parts. Would you and 
little Sophy come with us in tne boat ? 
we will nave no whisky-toddy, and 
we will bring you both safe home." 

Waife.—" What —I — what —I ! 
You are very young, sir— a gentleman 
bom and bred. 111 swear ; andjyou 
to be seen perhaps by some of your 
friends or family with an old vagrant 
like me, in the Queen's palace— the 
public gardens ! I should be the vilest 
wretch if I took such advantage of 
your goodness. 'Pretty compjany,' 
they would say, 'you had got into.' 
With me— with me ! Don't be alarm- 
edjMr Vance— not to be thought of" 

The young men were deeply af- 
fected. 

" I can't accept that reason " said 
Lionel tremulously. "Though I must 
not presume to derange your habits. 
But she may go with us, mayn't she] 
We'll take care of her, and she is 
dressed so plainly and neatly^ and 
looks such a little lady" (turning to 
Vance). 

" Yes, let her come with us," said 
the artist benevolently ; though he by 
no means shared in Lioners enthusi- 
astic desire for her company. He 
thought she would be greatly m their 
way. 

*' Heaven bless you both !" answer- 
ed Waife : "and she wants a holiday ; 
she shall nave it." 

" rd rather stay with you, Grandy ; 
you'll be so lone. 

" No. I wish to be out all to-mor- 
row — tne investment! I shall not be 
alone — ^making friends with our fu- 
ture companion, Sophy." 

"And can do witnout me already 1 
—heigh-ho!" 

Vanor— " So that's settled ; good- 
by to you," 



CHAPTER xm. 



Inspiring eflfect of the Fine Arts : tho Vulgar are moved by their exhibition into generous 
impulses and flights of fancy, checked by the ungracious severitiee of their superiors, 
as exemplified in the instance of Cobbler Merle and his Servant-of-All-Work. 



The next day, perhaps with the 
idea of removm^ all scruple &om 
Sophy's mind, Waife had alr^uly gone 
af^ liis investment when the triends 
arrived. Sophy at first was dull and 
dispirited, but oy degrees she bright- 



ened up ; and when, the sitting over 
and the picture done (save such final 
touches as Vance reserved for sdi- 
tary study), she was permitted to gaze 
at her own effigy, she burst into ex* 
clamations of Sank delist "Am I 
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like tliat ! is it possible ? Oh. how 
beaatiM ! Mr Merle, Mr Merle, Mr 
Merle T and raimiiig out of the room 
before Vance conld stop her, she re- 
tamed with the Cobbler, followed, 
too, by a thin gaunt gir^ whom he 
pompously caU^ his housekeeper, 
tmt who, m sober truth, was senrant- 
of-all-work. Wife he had none — his 
horoscope, he said, haying Saturn in 
square to the Seventh House, forbade 
him to venture upon matrimony. All 
gathered round the picture; all ad- 
mired, and with justice — ^it was a chef 
cTceuvre, Vance in his maturest day 
never painted more charmingly. The 
three pounds proved to be the best 
outlay of capital he had ever mada 
Pleased with his work, he was pleased 
even with that unsophisticated ap- 
plause. 

"You must have Mercunr and 
Venus very strongly aspected, quoth 
the Cobbler ; " and if you have the 
Dragon's Head in the Tenth House, 
you may count on being much talked 
of after you are dead.** 

"After I am dead ! — sinister omen !" 
said Vance, discomposed. " I have 



no ffdth in artists who count on being 
talked of after they are dead. Never 
knew a dauber who did not ! But 
stand back — time flies— tie up your 
hair—put on your bonnet, Titania 
You have a shawl?— not tinsel, I 
hope! — quieter the better. You stay 
and see to her, Lionel" 

Said the gaunt servant-of-all-work 
to Mr Merle — " Fd let the gentleman 
paint me, if he likes it — shall I tell 
nim, master 1 " 

"Gro back to the bacon, foolish 
woman. Why, he gave £Z for her 
likeness, 'cause of her Benefics ! But 
you'd have to give him three years' 
wages afore he^ look you straight in 
the face, 'cause, ypu see, your A^)ects 
are crooked. And," adaed the Cob- 
bler, philosophising, " When the Ma- 
lefics are dead adn a girl's mug, man 
is so constituted by natur that he 
can't take to that mug unless it has 
a gold handle, Don t fret, 'tis not 
your fault : bom under Scorpio — 
coarse -limbed — dull complexion — 
and the Head of the Dragon, as- 
pected of Infortunes in all your 
Angles." 



CHAFTKB ZIV. 



The Hifliorian takes adTantage of the sommer hours vouchsafed to the present life of 
Mr Waifei's grandchild, in order to throw a few gleams of light on her past. — He leads 
her into the Palace of our Kings, and moralises thereon ; and, entering the Ro^al 
Gardens, shows the uncertainb^ of Human Events, and the insecurity of British 
Laws, by the abrupt seizure and constrained deportation of an innocent and unfore- 
boding Englishman. 



Such a glorious afternoon! The 
capricious flnglish summer was so 
kind that day to the child and her 
new friends! When Sophy's small 
foot once trod the swani. had she 
been really Queen of tne Green 
People, sward and footstep could not 
more joyously have met together. 
The grasshopper bounded, in fearless 
trust, upon the hem of her frock ; 
she threw herself down on the grass, 
and caught him, but, oh, so tenderly: 
and the gay insect,' dear to poet ana 
fairy, seemed to look at her tTom that 
<]uamt sharp face of his with saga- 
cious recognition, resting calmly on 
the palm of her pretty liand ; then 
when he sprang off, httle mothlike 
butterflies pecufiar to the margins of 
running waters quivered up from 
the herbage, fluttering round her. 



And there, in front, lay the Thames, 
glittering through the willows. Vance 
getting ready the boat. Lionel seated 
By her side, a child lite herself, his 
pride of incipient manhood all for- 
gotten ; happy in her glee — she lov- 
ing him for the joy she felt — and 
blending his image evermore in her 
remembrance with her first summer 
holiday — with sunny beams — glisten- 
ing leaves — warblmg birds — fairy 
wings — sjjarkling waves. Oh to live 
BO in a child's heart— innocent, bless- 
ed, angel-like— better, better than the 
troubled reflection upon woman's 
later thoughts ; better than that 
mournful iflusion, over which tears 
so bitter are daily shed — better than 
First Love ! They entered the boat. 
Sophy had never^ to the best of her re- 
collection, been m a boat before. All 
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was new to her ; the lifelike speed of 
the little vessel — ^that world of cool 
green weeds, with the fish darting to 
and fro — the musical chime of oars 
— those distant stately swans. She 
was silent now— her neart was very 
full 

"What are you thinking of, 
Sophy?" asked Lionel, resting on 
the oar. 

" Thinking ! — I was not thinking." 

"What then r 

"I don't know — ^feeling, I sup- 
pose." 

"Feelinewhat?" 

" As if between sleep and waking 
— as the water perhaps feels, with 
the sunlight on it ! " 

" Poetical," said Vance, who, some- 
what of a poet himself, naturally 
sneered at poetical tendencies in 
others. " But not so bad in its way. 
Ah, have I hurt your vanity I there 
are tears in your eyes." 

" No, sir, said Sophy, falteringly. 
" But I was thinking then." 

" Ah," said the artist, " that's the 
worst of it ; after feeling ever comes 
thought — what was yours ? " 

" r was sorry poor grandfather was 
not here, that's all" 

" It was not our fault ; we pressed 
him cordially^" said Lionel 

" You did mdeed, sir— thank you ! 
And I don't know why he refused 
you." The young men exchanged 
compassionate glances. 

Lionel then sought to make her 
talk of her past life— tell him more of 
Mrs Crane. Who and what was she ? 

Sophy could not, or would not, 
telL The remembrances were pain- 
ful; she had evidently tried to forget 
them. And the people with whom 
Waife had placed her, and who 
had been kind 1 

The Misses Burton — and they kept 
a day-school, and taught Sophy to 
read, write, and cipher. They fived 
near London, in a lane opening on a 



great common, with a green rail be- 
fore the house, and had a good many 
pupils, and kept a tortoiseshell cat 
ana a canary. Sot much to enlighten 
her listener did Sophy impart here. 

And now they neared that stately 
palace, rich in associations of storm 
and splendour. The grand Cardinal 
— the iron-clad Protector ; Dutch 
William of the immortal memoi^, 
whom we try so hard to like, and^ m 
spite of the g-eat Whig historian, 
tnat Titian of English prose, can only 
fri^dly respect. Hard task for us 
Bntons to like a Dutchman who de- 
thrones his father-in-law and drinks 
schnaps. Prejudice certainly; but so it 
ia Harder still to like Dutch William's 
unfilial Frau ! Like Queen Maiy 1 I 
could as soon like Queen Goneril ! 
Romance flies from the prosperous 
phlegmatic .tineas : flies from his 
plump Lavinia, his " fidus Achates," 
Bentmck, flies to follow the poor de- 
serted fugitive Stuart, with all his 
sins upon his head. Kings have no 
rights divine, except when deposed 
and fallen; thev are then invested 
with the awe that belong^s to each 
solemn image of mortal vicissitude — 
Vicissitude that startles the Epicu- 
rean, " insanientis sapierUice consul- 
tus,"* and strikes from nis careless lyre 
the notes that attest a Grod ! Some 
proud shadow chases another from the 
throne of Cyrus, and Horace hears in 
the thunder the rush of Diespiter, and 
identifies Providence with the For- 
tune that snatches off the diadem in 
her whirring swoop.* But fronts 
discrowned take a new majesty to 
generous natures ;— in all sleek pro- 
sperity there is something common- 
place—in all grand adversity, some- 
thing royaL 

The boat shot to the shore ; the 
young people landed, and enter- 
ed the arch of the desolate palace. 
They gazed on the great hall and the 
presence-chamber and the long suite 



• Valet ina Bummis 



Matare, et iDsignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura proinens ; hinc apicem rapax 
FortuDa cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, — hio poBuisse gaudet." 

— HoBAT. Carm., lib. i xzxiv. 
The oonclading allosion ia evidently to the Parthian revolutioDs, and the change- 
ful fate of Phrai^ IV.; and I do not feel sure that the preceding lines upon the 
phenomenon of the thunder in a serene sky have not a latent and half-allegorical 
meaning, dimly applicable, throughout, to the historical reference at the dose. 
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of rooms, with fiaded portraits — 
Yance as an artist Lionel as an en- 
thusiastic well-reaa boy, Sophy as a 
wondering.be wildered, ignorant child. 
And then they emerged mto the noble 
garden, with its r^al trees. Groups 
were there of well-dressed persona 
Vance heard himself called by name. 
He had forgotten the London world 
— ^forgotten, amidst his midsummer 
ramblmgs. that the London season 
was stilTaDlaze — and there, stragglers 
from the great Focus, fine people, 
with langmd tones and artificial jaded 
smiles, caught him in his wanderer's 
dress, and walking side by side with 
the infant wonder of Mr Rugge's show, 
exquisitely neat indeed, but still in a 
coloured print, of a pattern familiar 
to his observant eye m the windows 
of many a shop lavish of tickets, and 
inviting you to come in by the assur- 
, ancethatitis"selling-off. The artist 
stopped, coloured, lK>wed, answered 
the Bstless questions put to him with 
shy haste; he then attempted to 
escape — ^they would not let hint 

"You mud come back and dine 
with us at the Star and Garter,*' said 
Lady Selina Yipont. "A pleasant 

O— you know most of them — the 
By Slowes, dear old Lady Frost, 
thosepretty ladies Piymme, Janet 
and Wilhefinina." 

" We can't let you off," said sleepily 
Mr Crampe, a fashionable wit, who 
rarely made more than one bon-mot 
in the twenty-four hours, and spent 
the rest of his time in a torpid state. 

Yance.—" Really you are too kind, 
but I am not even dressed for — ^" 

Lady Seuna. — "So charmingly 
dressed — so picturesque! Besides, 
what matters? Every one knows 
who you are. Where on earth have 
you been 1 ** 

Yance.— "Rambling about, taking 
sketches." 

Lady Selina (directing her eve- 
glass towards Lionel and Sophy, 
who stood aloof). — " But your com- 
ponionSj your brother!— and that 
pretty httle girl— your sister, I sup- 
pose?" 

Yance (shuddering). — " No, not 
relation& I took charge of the boy 
-Hjlever young fellow ; and the littfe 

Lady Seuna.—" Yes. The little 
girl ifi 



Yance. — "A little girl, as you 
see J and veiy pretty, as you say, — 
subject for a picture. 

Lady Selina (indifferently). — 
" Oh, let the children go and amuse 
themselves somewhere. Now we 
have found you— positively you are 
our prisoner. 

Lady Selina Yipont was one of 
the queens of Ix)ndon. she had 
with ner that habit ot command 
natural to such royalties. Frank 
Yance was no tuft-hunter, but once 
under social influences, they had 
their effect on him. as on most men 
who are blest witn noses in the air. 
Those great ladies, it is true, never 
bought his pictures, but they gave 
him the position which induced 
others to ouy them. Yance loved 
his art ; his art needed its career. 
Its career was certainly brightened 
and quickened by the nelp of rank 
and fashion. 

In short, Lady Selina triumphed, 
and the painter stepped back to 
Lionel. "1 must go to Richmond 
with these people. I know you'll 
excuse me. 1 shall be back to-ni^ht 
somehow. By the by, you are gomg 
to the post-office here for the letter 
you expect Irom vour mother; ask 
for mine too. You will take care 
of little Sophy, and (in a whisper) 
hurry her out of the garden, or that 
Grand Mogul feminine. Lady Selina, 
whose conaescension would crush the 
Andes, will be stopping her as my 
protegee, falling in raptures with 
that horrid coloured print, saying, 
*Dear, what pretty sprigs! where 
can such things be got ? ' and learn- 
ing, perhaps, how Frank ^ance 
saved the Bandit's Child from the 
Remorseless Baron. 'Tis your tm-n 
now. Save your Mend. The Baron 
was a lamb compared to a fine 
lady." He pressed Lionel's un- 
responding hand, and was off to 
join the polite merrymaking of the 
Frosts, Slow«B. and Prymmes. 

Lionel's pride ran up to the fever- 
heat of its thermometer: — more 
roused, thoi:^h, on behalr of the 
unconscious Sophy than himself. 

" Let us come into the town, lady- 
bird, and choose a doll You may 
have one now, without fear of dis- 
tracting you from— what I hate to 
think you ever stooped to perform." 
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As Lionel, his crest erect and 
nostril dilated, and holding Sophy 
firmly by the hand, took his way 
out nom the gardens, he was obliged 
to pass the patrician party of whom 
Vance now nmde one. 

His countenance and air, as he 
swept by. struck them ail, espe- 
cially Lady Selina. " A very ois- 
tinguished-looking boy," said she. 
" What a fine face ! Who did you 
say he was, Mr Vance ?** 

VANCB.— " His name is Haughton 
— Lionel Haughton 1 " 

Lady Selina« — '^ Haughton ! 
Haughton! Any relation to poor 
dear Captain Hajighton — Charlie 
Haughton, as he was generally 
caUedr 

Vance, knowing little more of his 
young friend's parentage than that 
his mother let lodgings, at which, 
once domiciliated himself, he had 
made the boy's acquaintance, and 
that she emoyed the pension of a 
captain's widow, repliea carelessly — 

" His father was a captain, but I 
don't know whether he was a Char- 
lie." 

Mr Crampe (the Wit).—" Charlies 
are extinct ! I have the last in a 
fossil,— box and all !" 

Ceneral laugh. Wit shut up 
again. 

Lady Selena. — "He has a 
great look of Charlie Haughton. 
Do you know if he is connected 
with that extraordinary man, Mr 
DarreUr 

Vance. — " Ujpon my word, I do 
not What Mi Darrell do you 
meanl" 

Ladgr Selina, with one of those 
sublime looks of celestial pity with 
which personages in the great world 
forgive ignorance of names and 
genealogies in those not bom within 
its orbit, replied, " Oh, to be sure ; 
it is not exactly in the way of your 



delightful art to know Mr Darrell, 
one of the first men in Parliament, 
a connection of mine." 

Lady Feost ^nippingly). — " You 
mean Guy Darrell, tne lawyer." 

Lady Selina. — " Lawyer — 
true, now I think of it ; he was a 
lawyer. But his chief rame was in 
the House of Commons. All parties 
agreed that he might have com- 
i^Euided any station ; but he was too 
rich, perhaps, to care sufficiently 
about office. At all events. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved when he was at 
the height of his reputation^ and he 
refused to be re-elected." 

One Sib Jasper Stollhead (a 
member of the House of Commons, 
young, wealth]^, a constant attendant, 
of great promise, with speeches that 
were filled with facts, and emptied 
the benches). — " I have heard of nim. 
Before my time ; lawyers not much 
weight in the House now." 

Lady Seuna.— " I am told that 
Mr Darrell did not speak like a 
lawyer. But his career is over — 
lives in the country, and sees nobody 
— a thousand pities — a connection of 
mine too — great loss to the country. 
Ask your young friend, Mr Vance, 
if Mr Darrell is not his relation. I 
hope so, for his sake. Now that 
our party is in power, Mr Darrell 
could conmiand anything for others, 
though he has ceased to act with us. 
Our party is not forgetful of talent" 

Lady FRoax (with icy crispness). 
— " I should think not ; it nas so 
little of that kind to remember." 

Sir Jasper. — "Talent is not 
wanted in the House of Commons 
now— don't go down, in fact Busi- 
ness assembly." 

Lady Selina (suppressing a 
yawn.) — " Beautiful day ! We had 
oetter think of going back to Rich- 
mond." 

Qeneral assent, and slow retreat 



OHAPTIB XV. 

The Historian reoords the attachment to public busdnen which distinguishes the British 
Legislator. — ^Touching instance of the regret which ever in patriotic bosoms attends 
the neglect of a public duty. 

From the dusty hdght of a rumble- Vance caught sight of Lionel and 

tumble afi&zed Xq Dbdy Selina Yi- Sophy at a comer of the spacious 

pont's barouche^ and oy the ani- fipreen near the Palace. He siffhed, 

mated side of Sir Jasper Stollhead, ne envied them. He thought of the 
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boat, the water, the honeysackk ar« 
hour at the liUle inn— pleasures he 
had denied himself — pleasures all in 
his own way. They seemed still 
more ailuring by contrast with the 
|»ospect before him ; formal dinner 
at the Star and GUfter, with titled 
Prymmes, Slowes, and Frosts, a 
couple of guineas a-head induoing 
light wines, which he did not drink, 
and the expense of a chaise back by 
himself But such are life and its 
social duties — such, above all, ambi- 
tion uid a career. Who, that would 
leave a name on his tombstone, can 
say to his own heart, " Perish Stars 
and Garters; my existence shall 



pass from day to day in honeysuckle 
arbours!" 

Sir Jasper StoUhead interrupted 
Vance's reverie bv an impassioned 
sneexe — ^Dreadful smell of hay!" 
said the legislator, with watery eyes. 
^ Are you subject to the hay fever ) I 
am ! A— tisha— tisha— tisha (snees- 
ing)~countiyfrightfollyunwholesome 
at this time of year. And to think that 
I ought now to be in the House— in 
my committee-room— no smell of hay 
there— most important committee." 

Vance (rousmg himself). — " Ah 
—on what r 

Sm Jasfeb (regretfully).—" Sew- 
ers!" 



GBAPTBB XVI. 

Sgns of an impending rerolution, which, like all revolutions, seems to oome of a sudden, 
though its causes have long been at work ; and to go ofif in a tantrum, though its 
effects must run on to the end of a history. 

jjerinff over the last of the strawber- 
ries^ he threw himself back on his 
chair, and drew forth his letter. Lionel 
was extremely fond of his mother, 
but her letters were not often those 
which a boy is over ea^r to read. It 
is not all mothers who understand 
what boys are — their quick suscepti- 
biHtiee^ their precocious manliness, 
all their mystical ways and oddities. 
A letter from Mrs Haughton gene- 
rally somewhat fretted and irritated 
Idoners high-strung nerves, and he 
had instinctively put off the task of 
reading the one he held^ till satisfied 
hunger and cool-breathing shadows 
and rest from the dusty road, had 
lent their soothing aid to his unde- 
veloped philosophy. 

He broke the seal slowly ; another 
letter was enclosed within. At the 
first few words his countenance 
changed ; he uttered a slight exclam- 
ation, read on eagerly ; then, before 
concluding his mother s ei>istle, hasti- 
ly tore open that which it had con- 
tained, ran his eye over its contents, 
and, dropping both letters on the turf 
below, rested his fietce on his hand, in 
agitated thought Thus ran his 
mother's letter : — 

^'MyDkabBoy, 
« How could you ! Do it slyly I ! 
Unknown to your own mother!!! 



Lionel could not find in the toy- 
shops of the vllla^ a doll ^ood 
enough to satisfy his liberal inclina- 
tions, but he bought one which amply 
contented the humbler aspirations of 
Sophy. He then strolled to the post- 
office. There were several letters 
for Vance — one for himself in his 
mother*s handwriting. He delayed 
opening it for the moment. The day 
was far advanced — Sophy must tie 
hungry. In vain she declared she 
was not. They passed by a fruiterer's 
stalL The strawberries and cherries 
were temptingly fresh — the sun still 
veiy powerfuL At the back of the 
frmterer^s was a small garden, or 
rather orchard, smiling cool through 
the open door^little tables laid out 
there. The good woman who kept 
the i^op was accustomed to the wants 
and tastes of humble metropolitan 
visitors. But the garden was luckily 
now empty — ^it was before the usual 
hour for tea-parties ; so the young 
folks had the pleasantest table under 
an apple-tree, and the choice of the 
freshest firuit Milk and cakes were 
added to the £Eure. It was a banquet, 
in Solly's eyes, worthy that happj 
day. AndwhenLionelhadfinishednis 
share of the feast, eating fast, as spirit- 
ed impatient boys, formed to push on 
in life and spoil their digestion, are apt 
to do ; and while Sophy was still lin- 
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I could not believe it of you ! ! ! ! 
Take advantage of my confidence in 
showing you the letters of your 
father's cousin, to write to himself— 
dandedindy I — you, who I thought 
had such an open character, and who 
ought to appreciate mine. Every 
one who knows me says I am a wo- 
man in ten thousand— not for beauty 
and talent (though I have had my 
admirers for them too), but for good- 
NESR ! As a wife and mother, I may 
say I have been exemplary. I had 
sore trials with the dear captain — and 
IMMENSE temptations. But he said 
on his death-l^, ' Jessica, you are an 
angel' And I have had offers since 
— IMMENSE offers— but I devoted my- 
self to my child, as you know. And 
what I have put up with, letting the 
first floor, nobody can tell ; and only 
a widow s pension — agoing before a 
magistrate to get it paid! And to 
think my own cmld, for whom I have 
borne so much, should behave so 
cruelly to me ! Clandestine ! 'tis that 
which stabs me. Mrs Inman found 
me crying, and said, *What is the 
matter? — ^you, who are such an angeL 
crying like a babv ! ' And I coula 
not help saying, ^Tis the serpent's 
tooth, Mrs X' What you wrote to 
your benefactor (and I had hoped 
patron) I don't care to ^ess ; some- 
thing very rude and impnident it 
must be, judging by the few lines he 
addressed to me. I don't mind copy- 
ing them for you to read. All my 
acts are above board — ^as often and 
often Captain H. used to say, * Your 
heart is m a glass-case, Jessica ;' and 
QoitislbtU my son keeps his under 
lock and key, 

" * Madam ' (this is what he writes 
to me), ' your son has thought fit to 
infiin^ the condition upon which I 
agreed to assist you on his behalf. I 
enclose a reply to himself, which I 
b^ you will ^ve to his own hands 
without breaking the seal Since it 
did not seem toyou indiscreet to com- 
municate to a boy of his years letters 
written solely to vourself^ you cannot 
blame me if I take your implied esti- 
mate of his capacity to judge for him- 
self of the nature of a correspondence^ 
and of the views and temper of^ 
Madam, vour very obedient servant. 
And that s all, tome. I send his let- 
ter to you— seal unbroken. I con- 



clude he has done with you for ever, 
and yotir cabeeb is lost I But if it 
be so, oh my poor, poor child ! at that 
thought I have not the heart to scold 
you farther. If it be so, come home 
to me, and Fll work and slave for you, 
and you shall keep up your head and 
be a gentleman stul, as you are, 
every inch of you. Don't mmd what 
I've said at the beginning, dear — 
don't ! you know I'm hasty, and I 
was hurt. But you could not mean 
to be sly and underhand— 'twas only 
your high spirit — and it was my fault ; 
I should not have shown you the 
letters. I hope you are well, and 
have Quite lost that nasty cough, and 
that Mr Vance treats you with proper 
respect. I think him rather too push- 
ing and familiar, though a pleasant 
young man on the whole. But, after 
all, he is only a painter. Bless you, 
my child, and don't have secrets 
again from your poor mother, 

"Jessica Haughton." 

The enclosed letter was as fol- 
lows : — 

" Lionel Haughton,— Some men 
might be displeased at receiving such 
a letter as you have addressed to me ; 
I am not At your years, and under 
the same circumstances, I mi^ht have 
written a letter much in the same 
spirit Relieve your mind — as yet 
you owe me no obligations ; you have 
only received back a debt due to you. 
My father was poor ; your grandfather, 
Robert Haugnton, assisted him in 
the cost of my education. I have 
assisted your father's son; we are 
quits, before, however, we decide 
on having done with each other for 
the future, I surest to you to pay me 
a short visit Probably I shall not 
like you, nor you me. But we are 
both gentlemen, and need not show 
didike too coarsely. If you decide 
on coining, come at once, or possibly 
you may not find me here. Ii you re- 
fuse, I shall have a poor opinion of 
four sense and temper, and m a week 
shall have forgotten your existence. 
I ought to add that your father and 
I were once warm fnends, and that 
by descent I am the head not only of 
my own race, which ends with me, 
but of the Haughton fjBunilv, of which, 
though your line assumed the name, 
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it was iHit a younger branch. Now- 
adays young men are probably not 
brought up to care for these things — 
I was.— Yours, 

" Gut Havohton Dabbsll. 

** MftMT HooM, Fawtsj.** 

Sophy picked up the feUen letters, 
placed them on lioners lap, ana 
looked into his face wistfully. He 
emfled, resumed his mother's epistle, 
and read the concluding passages, 
which he had before omitteo. Their 
Bodden turn from reproof to tender- 
ness melted him. He began to feel 
that his mother had a rieht to blame 
him for an act of conceaunent Still 
she never would have consented to 
his writing such a letter ; and had 
that letter been attended with so ill 
a result ) Again he read Mr Dar- 
Tell's bhmt but not offensive Unes. 
His pride was soothed— why shoidd 
he not now love his flEither^s friend t 
He rose briskly, paid for the fruit, 
and went his way bock to the boat 
with Sophy. As lus oars cut the 
wave he talked gaily, but he ceased 
to inteiTogate %phy on her past. 
Energetic, sanguine, ambitious, his 
own future entered now into his 
th<mght& Still, when the sun sunk 
aa the inn came partially into view 
from the winding of the banks and 
the fringe of the willows, his mind 
»pm settled on the patient quiet 
Kttle prl, who had not ventured to 
aakhnn one question in return for 
an he had put so unceremoniously to 
h^. Indeed, she was silently musing 
over words he had inconsiderately let 
M-'' What I hate to think you had 
ever stooped to perform." Little 
could lionel gaess the unquiet 
tbofi^ts which those words might 
beieSfter call forth from the brood- 
ing deepening meditations of lonely 
childhood ! At length said the boy 
abmpyy, as he had said once be- 
fore— 

" I wish, Sophjr, you were my sis- 
ter.* He added in a saddened tone, 
**l never had a sister— I have so 
longed for one! However, surely 
we shall meet again. You go to- 
nuffrow— so must L" 

Solly's tears flowed softly, noise- 
kflsly. 

VOL, UtXXn.— KG. DL 



" Cheer up, ladybird, 1 wish you 
liked me half as much as I like 
you!" 

"I do like you— oh, so much!" 
cried Sophy, passionately. 

"Well^ then, you can write, you 
sayr 

"AUttle." 

** You shall write to me now and 
then, and I to you. m talk to your 
grandfather about it. Ah, there he 
IS, surely!"— 

The boat now ran into the shelving 
creek, and by the honeysuckle arbour 
stood Gentleman Waue, leaning on 
his stick. 

" You are late," said the actor^ as 
they landed, and Sophy sprang into 
his arms. "I began to be uneasy, and 
came here to inquire after you. You 
have not caught cold, child 1 " 

Sophy.— *^0h no.*^ 

Lionel. — "She is the best of chil- 
dren. Pray, come into the iniK Mr 
Waife ; no toddy, but some refr^- 
ment" 

Waipe. — "I thank you— no, sir; 
I wish to get home at once. I walk 
slowly ; it will be dark soon." 

Lionel tried in vain to detain him. 
There was a certain change in Mr 
Waife*s maimer to him ; it was much 
more-distant— it was even pettish, ix 
not surly. Lionel could not account 
for it— thought it mere whim at first, 
but as he walked part of the way 
back with them towards the village, 
this asperity continued, nay, m- 
creased. Lionel was hurt ; he arrest- 
ed his steps. 

" I see you wish to have your grand- 
child to yourself now. May I call 
early to-morrow ? Sophy will tell 
you that I hope we may not alto- 
gether lose sight of each other. I will 
give you my address when I calL" 

" What time to-morrow, sir 1 " 

" About nine." 

Waife bowed his head and walked 
on, but Sophy looked back towards 
her boy friend, sorrowfrilly, gratefully 
— twihght in the skies that nad been 
so sunny— twilight in her face that 
had been so glad ! She looked once, 
twice, thrice, as Lionel halted on the 
road and kissed his hand. The third 
time Waife said, vrith unwonted 
crossness — 

** Enough of that, Sophy; looking 
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after yooDg men is not proper! What 
does ne. mean about ' seeing each 
other: and giving me his addr^ ? ' " 

" He wiSied me to write to him 
sometimes, and he would write to 
me." 

Waife's brow contracted ; but if, in 
the excess of grandfatheriy cacUion, 
he could have supposed that the 
bright-hearted boy of seventeen medi- 
tated ulterior ill to that fuiy child in 
such a scheme for correspondence, he 



must have been in his dotage, and 
he had not hitherto evinced any sigus 
of that 

Farewell pretty Sophy ! the even- 
ing star shines upon ^on elm-tiee 
that hides thee from view. Fadii^ 
—fading grows the summon land- 
scape ; faded already from the land- 
scape th^ gentle image ! So ends a 
hohday m life. Hallow it. Sophy; 
hallow it, Lionel Life*6 holidays are 
not too many ! 



CHAPTER XVn. 

By this chapter it appeareth that he who tetsouton aoareercan scaroely expect to w&]k 
in perfect comfort, if he exchange hit own thick-soled shoes for dress-boots which 
were made for another man's measure, and that the said boots mi^ not the less pioch 
for being brilliantly Tarnished. — It also showeth, for the instruction of Men and States, 
the connection between democratic (^>inion and wounded self-love ; so that, if some 
Liberal statesman desire to rouse agamst an aristocracy the dass just below it, he has 
only to persuade a fine lady to be exceedingly civil ** to that sort of people.** 



Vance, returning late at nijB^ht^ 
found his friend stfll up in the little 
parlour, the windows oi)en, pacing the 
noor with restless strides, stopping 
now and then to look at the moon 
upon the river. 

'' Such a day as I have had ! and 
twelve shillings for the fly, 'pikes not 
included," said Vance, muoi out of 
humour — 

" * I fly from plate, I flv from pomp, 
I fly fit>m &lsebooa B specious grin ; ' 

I forget the third line ; I know the 
last is — 

' To find my welcome at an inn.* 

You are silent : I annoyed jrou by 
going — could not help it— pity me, 
and lock up your pride." 

" No, my dear Vance, I was hurt for 
amoment---but that's long since over!" 

" Still you seem to have something 
on your mind" said Vance, who had 
now finished reading his letters, 
lighted his ci^, and was leaning 
a^fainst the window as the boy con- 
tmued to walk to and fro. 

" That is true— I have. I should 
like your advice. Read that letter. 
Ought I to go ?— would it look mer- 
cenary— grasping ? You know what 
I mean." 

Vance approached the candles, and 
took the letter. He glanced first at 
the signature. "Darrell!" he ex- 
claimed. " Oh, it is so, then I " He 
read with great attrition, put down 



the letter, and shook Lionel by the 
hand. " I congratulate you: all is 
settled as it £ould be. Gol of 
course — ^you would be an ill-mannered 
lout if you did not Is it far from 
hence — must you return to town 
firstr 

Lionel.— "No ! I find I can get 
across the counti^-— two hours by Uie 
railway. There is a station at the 
town which bears the postmark <^ 
the letter. I shall make for that, if 
you advise it." 

"You knew I should advise it, or 
jrou would not have tortured your 
mtellect by those researches into 
Bradshaw.'^ 

"Shrewdly said," answered Lionel, 
laughing ; " but I wished for your 
sanction of my crude impressions." 

"You never told me your cousin's 
name was Darrell— not that I should 
have been much wiser if you had, but^ 
thunder and lightning, Lionel, do 
you know that your cousin Darrell 
is a famous man!" 

Lionel. — " Famous ! — nonsense. 
I suppose he was a good lawyer^ for 
I have heard my mother say, with a 
sort of contempt, that he had made 
a great fortune at the bar !" 

Vance,—" But he was in Pariia- 
ment" 

Lionel.— "Was he? I did not 
know." 

Vance— "And this is senatorial 
fame ! Yon never heard your school- 
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fellows talk of Mr Darrell ?— thejr 
would not have known his name if 
you had boasted of it ! ** 

LiONBL.— " Certainly not." 

Vance.— "Would your schoolfel- 
lows have known the names of Wilkie. 
oi Landseer, of Turner, Maclise— I 
speak of Bunters ! "* 

Lionel. — " I should think so, in- 
deed." 

Vance (soliloquising). — ** And yet 
Her Serene Sublimityship, Lady 
Selina Vipont^ says to me with di- 
Tine compassion. ' Not in the way 
of your delifi'htful art to know sucn 
men as Mr Darrell r Oh, as if I did 
not see thnni^ it— oh, as if I did not 
see throudi it too when she said, 
apropos of my jean cap and velvet- 
een jacket 'What matters how you 
dress 1 Every one knows who you 
are!* Would she have said that to the 
Earl of Dunder, or even to Sir Jasper 
StoUhead! No. I am the painter 
Frank Vance—nothing more nor less ; 
and if I stood on my head in a check 
shirt and a sky-coloured apron, Lady 
Selina Vipont would kindly murmur, 
* Only Frank Vance the painter— 
whaT does it signify % * Ana !~and 
they think to put me to use !— pup- 
pets and lay figures ! — it is I who put 
them to use 1 Harkve, Lionel, you 
are nearer akin to these fine folks 
than I knew of Promise me one 
thin^ : you may become of their set, 
by nght of your famous Mr Darrell ; 
if ever you near an artist, musician, 
scribbler, no matter what, ridiculea 
as a tuft-nunter — seeking the gseeX — 
and so forth — ^before you ioin in the 
lan^ ask some great man s son, with 
a pectigree that dates from the Ark, 
' Are yon not a toad-eater too ! Do 
you want political influence? — do 
you stand contested elections? — do 
you curry and fawn upon greasy 
Sam the butcher and grimy Tom the 
blacksmith for a votel Why 1 use- 
ful to your career— necessary to your 
ambition I ' Aha ! is it meaner to 
cuny and fawn upon whitehanded 
women and elegant coxcombs ? Tut, 
tut ! useful to a career— necessary to 
ambition?'* Vance paused^ out 
of breath. The spoilea darling of 
thecirdes— he — ^totalk suchramcal 
mblnshl Certainly he must have 
token his two guineas' worth out of 
those light wines. Nothing so trea- 
cherous I they inflame the brain like 



fire, while melting on the palate like 
ice. All inhabitants of light^wine 
countries are quarrelsome and demo- 
cratic. 

Lionel (astounded).-—" No one, I 
am sure, could have meant to call you 
a tuft-hunter — of course, eveiy one 
knows that a CTeat painter — " 

Vance. — '^Dates from Michael 
Angelo, if not from Zeuxis ! Com- 
mon individuals trace their pediCTee 
from their own fathers !— the children 
of Art from Art's founders 1 " 

Oh Vance, Vance, you are certain- 
ly drunk ! If that comes from din- 
ing with fine people at the Star and 
Garter, you would be a happier man 
and as good a painter if you sipped 
your toddy in noneysuckle arbours. 

" But, said Lionel, bewildered, 
and striving to turn his friend's 
thoughts, ''what has all this to do 
with Mr Darrell ! " 

Vance. — " Mr Darrell might have 
been one of the first men in the 
kingdom. Lady Selina Vipont says 
so, and she is related, I believe, to 
every member in the Cabinet Mr 
Darrell can push you in life, and 
make your fortune, without any 
great trouble on your own part. Bless 
your stars, and rejoice that you are 
not a painter!" 

Lionel flunff his arm round the 
artist's broad oreast. "Vance, you 
are cruel ! " It was his turn to con- 
sole the painter, as the painter had 
three nights before (apropos of the 
same Mr Darrell) consoled him. 
Vance gradually sobered down, and 
the young men walked forth in the 
moonlight. And the eternal stars 
had the same kind looks for Vance as 
they had vouchsafed to lioneL 

*^When do you start ?" asked the 
painter, as they mounted the stairs 
to bed. 

" To-morrow evening. I miss the 
early train, for I must call first and 
take leave of Sophy. I hope I may 
see her a^in in after-life." 

*' And 1 hope, for your sake, that if 
so. she may not be in the same 
coloured print, with Lady Selina 
Vipont's eyeglass upon her ! " 

^* What ! " said Lionel, laughing ; 
"is Lady Selina Vipont so formid- 
ably nide?" 

"Rude 1 nobody is rude in that 
deUghtfrQ set lidy Selina Vipont, 
is excruciatingly — civil" 
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CHAPTER XYin. 



Being doToted exclusively to a reflection, hot inapposite to the eTents in this 
liistory, nor to those in any other which chronicles the life of man. 



There is one warning lesson in 
life which few of us have not re- 
ceived, and no book that I can call to 
memoiy has noted down with an 
adequate emphasis. It is this, " Be- 
ware of parting ! " The trae sadness 
is not in the pain of the parting, it is 
in the When and the How you are to 
meet a^n with the face about to 
vanish from your view ! From the 
passionate farewell to the woman 
who has your heart in her keeping, to 
the cordial good-by exchang^ with 
pleasant companions at a watering- 
place, a country-house, or the close of 
a festive day's blithe and careless ex- 
cursion—a cord, stronger or weaker, 
is snapped asunder in every parting, 
and Time's busy fingers are not prac- 
tised in resplidng broken ties. Meet 
again you may : will it be in the 
same way 1 — with the same sympa- 
thies? — with the same sentiments? 
Will the souls, hurrying on in diverse 
paths, unite once more, as if the in- 
terval had been a dream ? Rarely, 
rarely ! Have you not, after even a 
year, even a month's absence, return- 
ed to the same place, foimd the same 
groups reassembled, and yet sighed to 
yourself, — " But where is the charm 
that once breathed from the' spot, and 
once smiled from the faces ? " A poet 
has said — " Eternity itself cannot 
restore the loss struck from the min- 
ute." Are you happy in the spot on 
which you tarry with the persons, 



whose voices are now melodious to 
your ear ?—beware of parting ; or, if 
part you must, say not in msolent 
defiance to Time and Destiny, — 
" What matters ? — we shall soon 
meet again." 

Alas, and alas ! when we think of 
the lips which murmured, "Soon meet 
again," and remember how, in heart, 
soul, and thought, we stooa for ever 
divided the one from the other, when, 
once more face to face^ we each inly 
exclaimed,—" Met again ! " 

The air that we breathe makes the 
medium through which sound is con- 
veyed ; be the instrument unchanged, 
be the force which is applied to it the 
same^ still, the air that thou seest not, 
the air to thy ear gives the musia 

Ring a bell underneath an exhaust- 
ed receiver, thou wilt scarce hear the 
sound ; give the bell due vibration by 
free air m warm davlight, or si^ it 
down to the heart of the ocean, where 
the air, all compressed^ fills the vessel 
around it,* and the chime, heard afar, 
starts thy soul, checks tny footstep, 
—unto deep calls the deep, — a voice 
from the ocean is borne to thy souL 

Where, then, the change, when thou 
sayest, " Lo, the same metal — why so 
famt-heard the ringing ? " Ask the 
air that thou seest not^ or above thee 
in sky, or below thee m ocean. Art 
thou sure that the bell, so faint-heard, 
is not struck underneath an exhaust- 
ed receiver? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The wandering indiuationsof Nomad Tribes not to be accounted for on the principles of 
action peculiar to civilised men, who are accustomed to live in good houses and able 
to pay the income-tax. — When the money that once belonged to a man civilised, 
vanishes into the pockets of a nomad, neither lawful art nor occult science can, with 
certainty, discover what he will do with it. —Mr Vance narrowly escapes well-merited 
punishment from the nails of the British Fair. — Lionel Haughton, in the temerity of 
youth, braves the dangers of a British railway. 



The morning was dull and over- 
cast, rain gathering in the air, when 
Vance and Lionel walked to Waife's 



lodging. As Lionel placed his hand 
on the knocker of the private door, 
the Cobbler, at his place by the win- 



* The bell in a sunk diving-bell, where the air is compressed, sounds with increased 
power. Sound trayels four times quicker in water than in the upper air. 
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dow in the stall beside, glanced 
towards him, and shook his head. 

"No use knocking, gentlemen. Will 
yon kindly step in ^-this way." 

"Do you mean that your lodgers 
are out ? ** asked Vance. 

" Gone !- said the Cobbler, thrust- 
ing his awl with great vehemence 
through the leather destined to the 
repair of a ploughman's boot. 

" Gone— for good 1 " cried Lionel ; 
"^ou cannot mean it I call by ap- 
pointment** 

** Sony, sir, for your trouble. Stop 
shit ; I haye a letter here for you. 
The Cobbler dived into a drawer, 
and from a medlev of nails ana 
thongs drew forth a fetter addressed 
to L Haughton, Esq. 

"Is this from Waifel How on 
earth did he know mv surname ? you 
nerer mentioned it, Vance ] " 

" Not that I remember. But you 
said you found him at the inn, and 
they knew it there. It is on the 
hraas plate of your knapsack. No 
matter.— what does he say?** and 
Vance looked over his Menu's shoul- 
der and read :— 

"Sib, — I most respectfully thank 
you for your condescending kindness 
to me and my grandchild : and your 
friend, for his timelv ana generous 
aid. You will pardon me, that the 
necessity which knows no law obliges 
me to leave this place some hours 
before the time of your proj>osed visit. 
My nandchild says you intended to 
ask her sometimes to write to you. 
Excuse me, sir : on reflection, you 
will perceive how dififerent your ways 
of life are from those which she must 
tiead with me. You see before you 

a man who ^but, I forget you see 

him no more, and probably never 
win — ^Tour most humble and most 
oUiged obedient servant, 

"W.W." 

Vauck. — " Who never more may 
trouble you, trouble you ! Where 
have they gone?** 

GoBBLKB. — ^** Don't know: would 
you like to take a peep in the civs- 
tal ) perhaps youVe tne gift, unoe- 
known." 

Vanck— "Not I— Bah! Come 
awajr.LbneL" 

"Did not Sophy even leave any 



message for me)** asked the boy, 
sorrowfully. 

" To be sure she did ; I forgot — 
no, not exactly a message, but ^s 
— I was to be sure to give it to you.** 
And out of his miscellaneous recep- 
tacle the Cobbler extracted a little 
book. Vance looked and laughed — 
" The BuUerfiies' Ball and the Grast- 
happen^ Feast** 

Lionel did not share the laugh. He 
plucked the book to himself, and read 
on the fly-leaf, in a child's irregular 
scrawl, blistered too with the unmis- 
takable trace of fallen tears, these 
words : — 

"Do not Scorn it I have nothing 
else I can think of which is All Mine. 
Miss Jane Burton ^ve it me for 
being Goode. Grandfather savs you 
are too high for us, and that I shall 
not see you More ; but I shall never 
forget how kind you were, — never — 
never.— Sophy." 

Said the Cobbler, his awl upright 
in the hand which rested on his knee, 
— " What a plague did the 'Strono- 
mers discover Herscbell for? You 
see, sir," addressing Vance, ** things 
odd and strange m come along o' 
HerscheU." 

"What!— Sir John?" 

" No, the star he poked out He's 
a awful star for females ! hates 'em 
like poison! I suspect he's been wor- 
riting hisself into her nativity, for I 
got out from her the year, month, 
and day she was born, hour unbe- 
known, but, calkelating by noon, 
HerscheU was dead agin her in the 
Third and Ninth House,— voyages, 
travels, letters, news, church matters, 
and sichlike. But it will all come 
right after he's transited. Her Jupi- 
ter must be good. But I only hope," 
added the Cobbler, solemnly, " that 
they won't go a-discoverin^ any more 
stars. The world did a deal better 
without the new one, and they do talk 
of a Neptune— as bad as Saturn !" 

" Ana this is the last of her 1" said 
Lionel, sadly putting the book into 
his breast-pocket " Heaven shield 
her wherever she goes !" 

Vancr— ** Dotf t you think Waife 
and the poor little girl will come back 
again?' 

Cobbler.—" Fraps ; I know he 
was looking hard mto the county 
map at the stationers over the way ; 
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that seems as if he did not mean to 
go very far. P'raps he may come 

Vance. — " Did he take all his 
goods with him?" 

CoBBLEB. — "Barrin an old box — 
nothing in it, I expect, but theatre 
rubbish — ^play-books, paints^ an old 
wig, and sichlike. He has good 
clothes — always had ; and so has she, 
but they don't make more than a 
bundle.'^ 

Vancje. — " But surely you must 
know what thex)ld fellows project is. 
He has got from me a great sum 
—what ^11 he do with it V 

CoBBLBB. — "Just what has been 
a-bothering me. What will he do 
with it ] I cast a figure to know — 
could not make it out. Strange si^s 
in Twelfth House. Enemies and big 
animals. Well^ well, he's a marbel- 
lous man, and if he wam't a misbe- 
liever in the crystal, I should say he 
"^iras under Herschell: for you see, 
sir " (laying hold of Vance's button, 
as he saw tnat gentleman turning to 
escape) — " ^ou see Herschell, though 
he l^ a sinister chap eno', specially 
in affairs connected with 'totner sex, 
disposes the native to dive into the 
mysteries of natur. I'm a Herschell 
man, out and outer ! Bom in March, 
and-" 

"As mad as its hares," muttered 
Vance, wrenching his button from 
the Cobbler's grasp, and impatiently 
striding off. But he did not effect 
his escape so easily, for, close at hand, 
just at tne comer of the lane, a female 
group, headed by Merle's gaunt house- 
keeper, had been silentty collecting 
from tne moment the two friends had 
paused at the OobbWs door. And 
this petticoated divan suddenly clos- 
ing round the painter, one pulled him 
by the sleeve, another by the jacket, 
and a third, with a nose upon which 
somebody had sat in early infancy, 
whisper^, " Please, sir, take my 
picter fust." 

Vance stared jwhast—^ Your pic- 
ture, you drab !" Here another model 
of rustic charms, who might have 
fumished an ideal for the fat scul- 
lion in TrUtram Shandv, bobbing a 
curtff^, put in her rival claim. 

" Sir, if vou don't objex to coming 
in to the kitdiing, after the family 
has gone to bed, Idon't care if I lets 



you make a minnytur of me for two 
pounds." 

" Miniature of you, porpoise !" 

" Polly, sir. not Porpus— ax par- 
don. I shall clean myself, and I 
have a butyful new cap — Honeytun, 
and—" 

" Let the gentleman go, will you?" 
said a third ; " I am supprised at ye, 
Polly. The latching unbeknown ! 
Sir. Fm in the nussary— yes, sir- 
ana missus says you mav take me 
any time, purvided you'll take the 
babby, in tne back prlour— yes, sir. 
Number 5 in the Hi^ Street. Mrs 
Spratt, — yes, sir. Babby has had 
the smallpox — in case you're a mar- 
ried gentleman with a family— quite 
safe there— yes, sir." 

Vance could endure no more, and, 
forgetful of that gallantry which 
should never desert the male sex, 
burst through the phalanx with an 
anathema, blackening alike the 
beauty and the virtue of those on 
whom it fell — that would have justi- 
fied a cry of shame from every manly 
bosom, and at once changed into 
shrill wrath the supplicatory tones 
with which he had been hitherto ad- 
dressed. Down the street he hurried, 
and down the street followed the in- 
sulted fair. " Hiss— hiss— no gentle- 
man, no gentleman ! Aha— skulk 
off— do— low blaggurd ! " shrieked 
Polly. From their counters shop- 
folks rushed to their doors. Stray 
dogs, excited by the clamour, ran 
wildly after the fugitive man,ydping 
" in madding bray ! " Vance, fearing 
to be clawed by the females if he 
merely walked, sure to be bitten by 
the dogs if he ran, ambled on, strove 
to look composed, and carry his nose 
high in its native air, till, clearing 
the street, he saw a hedgerow to the 
right — ^leapt it with an agility which 
no stimulus less preternatural than 
that of self-preservation could have 
given to his limbs, and then shot off 
uke an arrow, and did not stop, tiU, 
out of breath, ho dropt upon the 
bench in the sheltering honeysuckle 
arbour. Here he was still fanning 
himself with his cap, and muttering 
unmentionable expletives, when he 
was joined by Lionel, who had tarried 
behind to talk more about Sophy to 
the Gobbler, and who, unconscious 
that the din which smote his ear was 
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caused hj his ill-starred friend, had 
been enticed to go up-stairs and look 
after Sophy in the crystal— Tainlv. 
When Vance had recited his misad- 
Tentnres, and Lionel had sufficiently 
condoled with him, it became time 
for the latter to pay his share of the 
bill, pack up his Knapsack, and start 
for the train. Now, tne station could 
only be reached by penetrating the 
hesurt of the village, and Vance swore 
that he had had enough of that 
""PefUr said he; "I should pass 
right before No. 5 in the High Street, 
ami the nuss and the babby will be 
there on the threshold, like Virgil's 
picture of the infernal regions — 

* InfantomqtM animjB flentai in limine prima* 

We will take leave of each other here. 
I idiall go by the boat to Chertsey 
whenever I shall have sufficiently 
recovered my shaken nerves. There 
are one or two picturesque spots to 
be seen in thatneig^hbourhooa In a 
few days I shall be in town ; write to 
me there, and tell me how you get 
on. Shake hands, and Heaven sp^ 
you. But, ah, now you have paid 
your moiety of the bill, have you 
enough left for the train ? ** 

" Oh, yes, the fare is but a few 
shillings ; but, to be sure, a fly to 
Fawley 1 I ought not to go on foot " 
(proucfly) ; ^ and, too, supposing he 
affronts me, and I have to leave 
his house suddenly % May I borrow 
a sovereign? my mother will call and 
remy it 

VAifCB (magnificently). — "There 
it is, and not much more left in my 
purse — ^that cursed Star and Gkurter ! 
and those three pounds !" 

Lionel (sighmgX — " Which were 
80 well spent ! Before you sell that 
picture, do let me make a copy.** 

Vance.—" Better take a model of 
your own. Village full of them; 
YOU could bargain with a porpoise 
for half the money which I was duped 
into Bouandering away on a chit ! But 
don't look so crave ; you may copy 
me if you can 1 

"Tune to start, and must walk 
brisk, sir,** said the jolly landlord, 
looking in. 

"Good.by,good.by." 

And so dej^rted laonel Haughton 
upon an emprise as momentous to Uiat 



youth-errant as Perilous Bridge or 
braeon's Cave could have been to 
kni^t-errant of old. 

"Before we decide on having done 
with each other, a short visit " — so 
ran the challenge from him who had 
everything to give imto him who 
had ever^hing to gain. And how 
did Lionel Haughton, the ambitious 
and aspiring, contemplate the ven- 
ture in whicn success would admit 
him within the ^tes of the polden 
Carduel an equal m the lists with the 
sons of paladins, or throw him back 
to the arms of tne widow who let a 
first floor in the back streets of Pim- 
Hco 1 Truth to say, as he strode 
musingly towards the station for 
starting, where the smoke-cloud now 
curled from the wheel-track of iron, 
— truth to say, the anxious doubt 
which distiirl)ed him was not that 
which his Mends might have felt on 
his behalf. In words, it would have 
shaped itself thus— *^ Where i» that 
poor little Sophy \ and what will be- 
come of her — what?** But, when, 
launched on the journey, hurried on 
to its gc^ the thought of the ordeal 
before him forced itself on his mind, 
he muttered inly to himself—" Done 
with each other : let it be as he 
pleases, so that I do not fawn on his 
pleasure. Better a million times 
enter l^e as a penniless gentleman, 
who must work his way up like a 
man, than as one who creeps on his 
knees into fortune, shaming birth- 
right of gentleman, or soiling honour 
of man.*^ Therefore taking into ac- 
count the poor cousin's vigUant pride 
on the qa% vive for offence, and the 
rich cousin's temper (as judged by 
his letters) rude enough to present it, 
we must own that if Lionel Haugh- 
ton has at this moment what is com- 
monly cdled " a chance," the question 
as yet is not, what is that chance, but 
wfuU will he do with it f And as the 
reader advances in this history, he 
will acknowledjge that there are few 
questions in this worid so frequently 
agitated, to which the solution is 
more important to each puzzled 
mortal, than that upon which starts 
every sage's discovery, every novelist's 
plot— that which applies to man's 
LIFE, f^om its first sleep in the cra- 
dle, " What will he do with it ]" 
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CHABLES THE FIFTH. 



A YOUNG monarch is the very beau 
ideal and impersonation of youth. 
That superb, superlative, magnifi-^ 
cent, and absolute condition oi ex- 
istence, seems somehow to attain its 
fullest and most appropriate develop- 
ment in a young king. Of its own 
nature regnant and royal, bom to 
scorn possibilities, to coerce all the 
earth's passive forces, and to triumph 
in pure daring, unreasoning and 
above reason, youth has, notwith- 
standing, to succumb always to cold 
gravity and wisdom, age and experi- 
ence, and, as a necessity of nature, 
must clip its wings, and get rid of its 
individual faculties and follies, the 
sooner the better. This perpetual 
Pegasus is every day bound to the 

Slough like common cattle— every 
ay sobers down into maturity and 
commonplace— discovers every day, 
beyond controversy, that the impos- 
sible is not to be overcome — and 
finds no refuge anywhere save in 
romance, and m here and there, the 
most splendid romance of all, some 
startling page of history, showing 
how a whole country kmdled into 
enthusiasm, and all the gifts of 
nature ana of fortune, a shower 
more dazzling than that of Danae, 
came down upon the path of the 
ideal youth, pnnce^ king, or emperor, 
to whom everythmg was possible, 
and in whom, for one triumphant 
moment, his very counsellors beheld 
the plow and glory of their own 
youtn again. 

Kings, we presume, in a general 
view, are not a class of men at all 
to be envied. It is a hard service 
to which this "accident of birth" 
consigns the common royal person- 
age whose fathers and grandfathers, 
for ever so many generations, have 
reigned before him. One can sup- 
pose an amount of glory and enjoy- 
ment in the estate where one wins 
it for one's self— a thing which has 
been shown to be practicable even in 
the nineteenth century ; but to be 
bom to a vocation so wearisome and 
unlightened, must be, we are in- 
clined to suppose, the very reverse of 
desirable. There is, however, compen- 



sation in all thinga Several times, in 
the history of the modem world, there 
has appeared such a superb pheno- 
menon as a young sovereign, abso- 
lute in power, full of genius, ardour, 
and magnificence. ISo other posi- 
tion in existence has an equal power 
over the imagination. The dullest 
fancy in the world brightens with a 
delighted expectancy to hear of the 
youui of an emperor — the advent of 
a young king. The reader leaps im- 
mediately to a realisation of all the 
grand imaginations, by heavy people 
called Utopian, which this feariess 
young potentate could put to an ex- 
periment—of all the generous oppor- 
tunities by which tms ideal cham- 
pion of the universal race might 
make an end of poverty^ injustice, 
and distress. Involuntaxily, with a 
natural sentiment, we look to find 
the sober chronicle all aglow with 
the young man's magnanimous exer- 
tions, and expect the early story of 
his reign to read like a fairy tale. 

The subject of this sketch not only 
commenced his government under 
these splendid circumstances, but 
ended it in a singular and wonderful 
fashion, still more unusual and 
equally captivating to all imaginative 
people. To die like a common man 
m tne midst of ordinary business, is 
the common lot ; to die in harness 
was the stem hope of the old soldier : 
but to die in peace, seclusion, ana 
solemn leisure, after a voluntcur re- 
tirement from the toils and trials of 
everyday life, is the favourite vision 
of most laborious men. There are 
few who realise it — and fewer still 
who, with force and wisdom un- 
abated, wind up and conclude their 
affairs on earth, and secure for them- 
selves that final hour of repose, be- 
fore failing faculties and blunted 
powers make it imperative. Of these 
few, the most remarkable and illus- 
trious of modem times was Charles 
the Fifth, whose voluntary and dig- 
nified retirement detaches the end of 
his existence as entisely from com- 
mon lives, as his doubly royal birth 
did its beginning, ^d perhaps 
this conclusion, with its ideal and 
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poetic appropriateness, more than 
iiis mighty empire, his ^reat talents, 
or the wonderful age m which he 
Hved, secures for this great monarch 
the iMuticular perso^ regard of 
posterity. He appears to us like 
Wordsworth's Happy Warrior^ a 
man whose life 

" is wrought 
Upon the plao which pleased his childish 
thought;** 

uid whom neither ambition, love of 
rule, nor the natural ener^ of a 
great mind, can sway from his orid- 
nal idea and intention. And the 
historical critic, who has been sum- 
ming up his official qualities, and 
delivering his verdict for or against 
the policv of the emperor, is sud- 
denly baffled and put out of court by 
that last scene in the imperial his- 
toiy, which shows the hero in his 
serge gown a discrowned king, yet 
is ndther downfall nor decadence — 
which sets the man over the mo- 
narch—and ^diich, uncompelled by 
any act of providence, comes of the 
rechise*8 royal will, and nothing 
less or more. 

Hie singularity and remarkable 
nature of these circumstances have 
long made Charles a striking figure 
in history, and attracted towards nim 
the regards of the lovers of the pic- 
turesque, as well as the giaver stu- 
dents of events ; and the discoveries 
of recent years, which have thrown 
so much additional light upon the 
end of his life — that retirement 
which hitherto, half-revealed through 
a mysterious veil of fable and tradi- 
tion, had borne at one time the as- 
pect of an anchorite's secluaon, and 
at another of the Epicurean repose 
of an ^vsian isle — make this great 
leader of an extraordinary age only 
all the more interesting and remark- 
able. We do not propose to review 
the elaborate work of Robertson, 
thoQ^ it gains so much in interest 
from the key of its hero's character 
and disposition, which some books 
of recent date have afforded us ; but 
we gladly take occasion by its repub- 
lication to give a hasty and rapid 
glance at the history of Charles, fol- 
lowing the individual thread of his 
great fortunes. All the mighty in- 
terests involved— aU the germs of 
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social and national progress— even 
all the campaigns of^his perpetual 
warfare, are qmte beyond the range 
and reach of our bnef survey ; yet 
it may be worth while to endeavour, 
by a continuous sketch, however 
sHght, to carry the attention of the 
busy reader from the brilliant begin- 
ning of his fortunes, to their remark- 
able conclusion — two great outstand- 
ing and romantic historical circum- 
stances which every one already 
knows. 

The Emperor Charles V. was bom 
with the sixteenth century, eventful 
and of glorious memory. He was the 
grandRon of Columbus's Isabella, one 
of the noblest women of history — of 
her husband the astute Ferdinand 
— and, on the other side^ of the Em- 
peror Maximilian and Mary of Bur- 
gundy. Each of these names means 
a kingdom. Splendid old Spain, 
with all her Transatlantic conquests, 
made into one by the royal marriage 
which united Castile ana Arra^on — 
w^thy Flanders, rich in the fruits 
of industry, the market of the world 
— Naples and Sicily, the volcanic 
regions of turbulence and revolution, 
owned the young prince as their bom 
heir. And last of all, most dazzling 
but least substantial, the imperial 
crown hung in shadow over tne in- 
fetnt's cradle, a probable climax to 
the grandeur of his fortimes. This 
heir of many great kingdoms and 
^eat sovereigns was bom of two 
mconsiderable people, a handsome 
Philip and a foolish Joanna, of no 
note or importance to any history. 
Philip ended his days suddenly, 
after a successful stmggle of diplo- 
macy with his son's cunning old 
grandsire ; and the weak Joanna, 
whose mind was only capable of one 
sentiment, sank into melancholy mad- 
ness on the death of her husband* 
Thus orphaned, the boy Charles lived 
with his tutors in the Netherlands, 
his paternal patrimony— a youth of 
no remarkable promise, loving, like 
other lads, feats of arms more than 
maxims of philosophy, and distin- 
guished {principally by obedience 
and submissiveness to his govemor 
Chi^vres — an amiable symptom of 
his youth, but no great omen of fit- 
ness for a royalty then the most ex- 
tended and various under the sun« 
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This was at a great coiyuncture 
and crisis of human affairs. The 
kingdoms of Europe, which hereto- 
£Dre had been of fluctuating and un- 
certain limits, much dependent on 
the varying character of individual 
sovereigns — exalted by conquest in 
one generation, and depressed by 
losses in the next — ^b^an then to 
consolidate into that commonwealth 
and family of nations, of which the 
first great principle of safety is the 
due equipoise and balance of power. 
Young sovereigns, singularly exem- 
plifying in their own character and 
dispositions the identity of their re- 
spective kingdoms^ occupied the 
greatest thrones m Chnstendom. 
Each represented the greatest power, 
wealth, and magnificence of which 
his nation up to that time had been 
capable ; and a certain personal rival- 
ry, natural to their common rank and 
common youth, gave spirit and fire 
to the emulation of their enterprises, 
and the eagerness with which each 
kept watch upon the other. Free 
from the civil contentions which, 
before this period, had been rife, 
France and £nffland were not only 
led, but personified by these splendid 
young potentates, and, full of enthu- 
siasm and enei]gy, were ready to fol- 
low where their monarch led, and 
adopt his enterprises with ardour and 
willingness as their own. The love 
of conquest was as strong in Francis 
and in Henry as it had been in any 
of their ancestors. The territories 
of the young Charles, whose dispo- 
sitions time had not yet revealed, 
were made up of conquests ; and un- 
seated princes, to whom it still was 
possible to regain their lost position, 
waited only for a hope of encourage- 
ment and assistance to do their ut- 
most to dismember his great posses- 
sions. Upon these active, fiery, and 
powerful influences, the wily states- 
manship of Italy sat at watch, intent 
on working its own immunity by 
their enmities and rivalship^ and con- 
scious that its strength lay m match- 
ing each against the other, and divert- 
ing from its own unprotected and 
diminutive principalities the warlike 
eyes so ready to devour them. Out- 
side of alL the Turk, the common 
enemy of Christendom, threatened a 
multitudinous invasion ; and within. 
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in the very centre and citadel of the 
Christian world, Luther and the 
Bible, more potential adversaries, 
assailed the universal Church. So 
much for the tangible things and 
persons of this grand opening-scene 
of history. Influences were at work 
besides, less visible, but not less 
powerful The domestic economy of 
the nations expanded with a gradual 
and silent force. Ignorance grew out 
of credit, and minds, in which the 
cogent reason of the Scriptures began 
to displace the dialectic logic of the 
Schoolsj were quickened to a clearer 
perception of cause and result, and 
of the motives and principles of 
human government. Public opinion, 
which hitherto had found only a 
picturesque, fluctuating, and capri- 
cious exponent in the mdgment and 
criticism of the nobles, oegan to grow 
in cities and communities to its due 
importance as a recognised and legi- 
timate check upon personal ambitionu 
The whole world, (quickened and 
stimulated, thrilled with a rising life. 
Contentions of statesmen, emulations 
of kings, progress of opinions, wars, 
commerce, literature, and above all, 
a purified and persecuted faith, kept 
the universal population of Europe 
in activity. There were fears witn- 
out— a common apprehension of the 
attacks of the Inndel, the natural 
enemy of all Christian countries — 
and a vigorous and hearty condition 
of fightings within, by which the 
brotherhood of Christendom kept its 
hand in practice for whatever might 
befall 

At this period Charles, a youth of 
sixteen, was called from his boyish 
studies and pastimes to assume the 
ancient crown of Spain. He was a 
German bom, and had a natural love 
for the home of his youth. He was 
still a boy in a state of pupilage, sub- 
ject to his " governors, and he was 
of a phlegmatic Teutonic temper, 
slow of growth — a ponderous vessel, 
wanting time and space to get fairly 
under weigh. It suited his tutors to 
have the wealth of Spain flowing into 
the wealth-loving Low Countries, 
and to make that ancient and splen- 
did monarchy the subject of their 
heavy Flemish experiments in the art 
of empire. The Spaniards looked on 
in dismay and indignation, while their 
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great offices of state were sold, and 
their govemment administered by 
men auke ignorant and indifferent to 
their national interests, and haughtily 
resented the appcnntment of Flemish 
eomnussioners of r^ncy to ^ assist " 
the great Cardinal Ximenee, who, 
though a bi^t and an inquisitor, 
was a patnot and a hero. But 
Charles was yovrng, and, like all 
other young kings, was assoikied 
hy the popular imagination from any 
share in tne blame whidi fell heayy 
on his councillors. After the delay 
of a year, the youthful monarch at 
last entered his ancestral dominions 
just as his great viceroy Ximenes 
ended in neglect and insult the life 
which had been devoted to his ser- 
vice. Charles was received with the 
exuberant and magnificent rejoicings 
whidi were to be looked for from a 
people of sueh poetic temper, stately 
manners, and affection for their na- 
tive princes, as distinguished the 
Spaniards. He held courts and 
oortes, received gifts, and made ap- 
p(Mntments. Wherever he went he 
was surrounded bjr his Flemings, 
thirsting for Spanish ^old-pieces. 
Chivvies, his tutor, held him under a 
despotism conjoined of the authority 
of the parent and the sway of a fa- 
vourite, and suffered neither regard 
for the interest of his princely pupil, 
nor for his own good name and repu- 
taticRL to sway him from his scheme 
of selr-enrichment. After little more 
than a yearns residence in his ances- 
tral country, Charies left Spain in 
a fever of disgust and rebellion, 
sick of its new monarch and his 
foreign councillors. Scarcely a town 
in the united kingdom, scarcely a 
noble in the whole territory, who was 
not ready toUaze forth into desperate 
revolt whenever the electric spark 
came upon all these smouldering 
embers of national and personal re- 
sentment. By this time the ycmns 
king was a candidate for the Imperial 
crown, vacant by the death of his 
nandfother Maximilian. So far he 
nad testified his fitness for the vacant 
throne only by the triumphant suc- 
cess with which he had alienated the 
flections and lost the regard of his 
particular people. This was the sole 
public oi>eration bv which he, whom 
one of his recmt biographers justly 
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calls the greatest monarch of the six- 
teenth century, had proved his capa- 
city to reign; and that he had 
thorouchl^ accomplished it, the blaze 
of revolution in Spain springing up in 
the track of his roval footsteps, like a 

rntaneous and destructive wildfire, 
indanth' proved. His antagonist, 
Francis of France, the rayest cheva- 
lier and champion of Christendom, 
was already in the field. The contest 
was splendid, the issues of an alto- 
gether stupendous and extraordinary 
character; and Charles, thus entered in 
the lists with the foremost man of the 
age, despite his many crowns and 
great possessions, was still onlv nine- 
teen years old, and, so f:ir as histery 
shows, a docile and undeveloped boy. 
The two rivals who thus stood l>e- 
fore Christendom in competition for 
the highest honour which Christen- 
dom could bestow, were at once, by 
their rank, their hereditary claims, 
and their natural character, bom 
rivals and opponente te each other. 
The one was rash, chivalrous, impe- 
tuous, full of ardour and passion ; the 
other prudent, cautious, full of fore- 
thought, and strong in an invincible 
obstinate patience which was not to 
be overcome. They were the two 
flreatest monarchs of continental 
Europe, sole equals of each other. 
They nad innumerable clashing claims 
of territory — ijause enough in them- 
selves for wars without end. Charles 
coveted Burgundy, which had been 
taken from nis grandmother, Marjr. 
Francis held the right of a suzeram 
over the rich provinces of Flanders 
and Artois. iboth had claims upon 
the crown of Naples, of which Charles 
had possession. The duchy of Milan, 
a fief of the Empire^ was held by 
Francis, to the mislikm? of all Ger- 
many ; and while Sforza, tne discrown- 
ed prince of that unhappy Italian 
principality, was a proteg^ of Charles, 
the French monarch warmly main- 
tained the cause of d'Albret. king of 
Navarre, whose lands had oeen for 
some time annexed to Charles's 
Spanish dominions. With so many 
pretty quarrels between them^ the 
imperial competitors were not likely 
to De at a loss for occasion of strife : 
but pending the election, professed 
for each other a chivalrous and 
knightly Mendahip, each profesdng. 
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himself magnanimoasly indifferent in 
his own person to the Imperial hon- 
ours, and desiring nothing but the 
safety of Christendom and the privi- 
lege of leading her united lorces 
against the InndeL 

The electoral princes of Germany 
would gladly have had neither of the 
royal candidates for their favour. 
This oligarchy of sovereign princes 
had no desire to place over tnemselves 
a potentate of power sufficient to 
overawe and curb their original inde- 
pendence. The Imperial crown was 
offered first to the wise Frederick of 
Saxony, who would not accept it, and 
the choice ultimately fell upon 
Charles, not from any qualities of his 
own, but by reason of his German 
blood, language, and patrimonv, and 
the position of his hereditary domin- 
ions. The intelligence of his election 
came to him at Barcelona, where he 
waited the ill pleasure of the Catalo- 
nian cortes, then presumptuously 
bent upon resisting the young kinff^s 
natural desire for a donative. The 
offer of a new kingdom could not 
have come at a more seasonable time. 
His Flemish tutors had already ag- 
gravated to the utmost the haughty 
mind of Spain, and all classes and 
districts of the kingdom united to re- 
sist them. The refractory Castilian 
clergy, set Pope and King equally at 
defiance, by refusing to levy a tithe 
upon ecclesiastical benefices, which 
Leo had granted to Charles (on the 
principle, we presume, that it is easv 
to be liberal with other people s 
money), for the carrving on of the 
war against the Infidel ; and the cortes 
of YalenciiL still more bold, declined 
to receive the deputy whom Charles 
had sent to represent him in their 
assembly, and declared that they 
could neither acknowledge as king 
a perso^ who was absent, nor grant 
him a subsidy. Upon these irritated 
and rebellious Spaniards, however, 
Charles, hereditary monarch of Cas- 
tile, Arragon. America, Naples, and 
Flcmders, ana elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, had to depend, like a spend- 
thrift heir upon a money-lender. He 
could not set out to take possession 
of his new crown till it pleased the 
turbulent cortes to grant him as 
much money as would pay for his 
journey; and having extorted that^ 
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he set out hastily with the reluctant 
giftj leaving the grievances of his 
ancient people to cure themselves 
until his return. 

He had scarcely quitted the coasts 
of Spain when he made the first re- 
velation of one of the leading points 
in Ms future character. Having re- 
volved a matter in his inpenetrable 
Teutonic brain, Charles had the 
gift all his life to do it with obsti- 
nacy and daring. Already he seems 
to have apprehended the intermin- 
able rivalry of Francis, and the per- 
petual intngues and hostile alliances 
to which his elevated position ex- 
posed him. In these circumstances 
nis wisest policy was to be before- 
hand with his greatest adversary, 
and prepare himself by such alliances 
as he could attain for the inevitable 
contest Heniy of England, the last 
of this great trio of monarchs, was 
naturally the ally most courted by 
both. He was already on friendly 
terms with Francis, and was then 
about to set out for that place of 
meeting, which pageant lovers and 
romancists have so much celebrated — 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Under 
these circumstances, Charles at once, 
and suddenly, instead of bending his 
course direct to his German empire, 
came over the seas to England — won 
the heart of the royal John Bull by 
so great a compliment— foimd other 
means to captivate Wolsey, his omni- 
potent prime minister — and thus 
managed, by doing Ms business him- 
self insteiod of trusting it to others, 
to anticipate Ms rival, and secure the 
first hearing in that insular court, 
where, safe within his seas, Henrv 
Tudor presumed to hold the umpire s 
baton, and concluded himself able to 
decide the quarrels of the world. 

TMs was the beginning of the 

Eublic life of Charles. No monarch 
as ever begun his career with more 
magnificent titles, or with subjects 
less tractable, and few have had the 
fote to encounter foes so potent, 
enmity so persevering, or cares so 
burdensome. At no time of his life 
were his immense and scattered do- 
minions free of positive rebellion in 
one quarter or another. Subjects of 
his own bearing arms against him 
were familiar to his mind, alike in 
constitutional Spain and in distract- 
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ed Crermanj. Rieli and powerful 
dties, aiTogant and obstinate^ and 
tribataiy princes, eager to mamtain 
their own independence, filled his 
domestic concerns with an unceasing 
disquietude. He was compelled to 
measure strength inceasantly with 
his perscmal rival Francis, wno held 
side hj side with him, not only in 
ounpaifps and battles, but, in temper, 
generosity, and prudence, maintained 
a perpetual contest, and sought with 
eager emulation the good opinion of 
the world, which does not always 
follow successful arms. A greater 
because an iuTisible and abstract foe, 
the Beformati(Mi, fronted Charles 
throughout all his life, and triumph- 
ed over him, stirring up not only a 
foyid and imoonquerable opposition 
to the Church, but a new and en- 
luhtened appreciation of political 
]£erty. The Church itself harassed 
and oppressed him in the persons of 
three popes, with a fickle and capri- 
cious Tariation of support and en- 
mity. Obliged to draw his supplies 
from subjects, alwa^j^g miwilling, and 
often rebellious, ms treasury was 
never equal to the vast demands 
made upon it ; and he himself, in his 
own person, sufifered the torments of 
a yiolent disease, which often cast him 
into total helplessness at the very 
moment when all his powers and 
Acuities were imperatively needed. 
In B{Hte of all these hindrances and 
obstacles, the career of Charles was 
equalled by no contemporary mon- 
arch. On various occasions he reach- 
ed the veiy culminating point of 
fortune — on others, the next greatest, 
extricated himself with vigour ana 
credit from immense reverses ; and, 
b^ilked of his greatest hopes, never- 
theless ended his days in a position of 
royal and solemn dignity, notable 
and full of interest to all the world. 
Li the life of this great monarch, 
so full of incident as it is, and crowd- 
ed with the germs of future progress 
and policy, we naturally nx upon 
two events as the most memorable 
epochs of the tale : the one, the battle 
of Pavia, which brou^t into his 
hands his great rival Trancis ; the 
other, his own fliffht before the con- 
quering forces of Maurice of Saxony, 
and the treaty of Passau, bv which 
he was compelled to resign the great- 
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est results of his astute policy and 
overpowering laboura More ex- 
citing than any drama, but differing 
from all human inventions by that 
singular and sad provision of Provi- 
dence, which almost always forbids 
an issue to the greatest schemes of 
men, and permits no real epic, com- 
plete and conclusive, to find place 
among the actual transactions of the 
worldL there are few more remark- 
able lessons than that contained in 
the life of Charles, alike to kings and 
people, showing how Gkni, who some- 
times appears to permit men to play 
with fortune, in reality only allows 
them the full power of proving the 
vanity and shortsightedness of their 
own wisest calculations, and leaves it 
to posterity, by dint of mere experience, 
to look back upon many of the great- 
est evolutions of history, as upon the 
moves of children who aim at an im- 
possible issue, and are entirely in the 
dark as to the real end which is to 
come. 

The wars of Charles were begun 
in concert with Pope Leo and the 
Italian States, who were veiy willing 
to assist the Emperor in driving the 
French out of Italy. Francis had 
begun the contest by overrunning 
Navarre. Charles retorted by taking 
possession of Milan ; and there im- 
mediately ensued a series of rapid 
and ceaseless metamorphoses, and 
sudden whirls and turns of fortune, 
enough to bewilder the most ac- 
customed bndn. We marvel much 
what our Friends of Italy, who speak 
so enthusiastically of one united 
Italian kingdom, can make of these 
plain-spoken facts of history, which 
show how willingly the other Italian 

Sowers delivered over this unhappy 
uchy to be pulled to pieces by the 
contending sovereigns, both of whom 
wero equally invaders, foreign and 
oppressive to the soiL As this un- 
fortunate pawn of empire is shuffled 
about upon the ^reat chess-board, it 
is almost impossible to suppose tnat 
the ordinary processes of life went on 
through aU the interminable tur- 
moil, the constant sieges and capitu- 
lations, marches and counter-marches, 
of its assailants. These troublesome 
and expensive amusements came, 
however, to a startling and sudden 
conclusion. Francis had taken the 
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field mperaon to recover his stand- 
ing in Itidy, and at the unfortunate 
battle of Pavia became the prisoner 
of Charles. 

This astounding chance of war 
startled the whole civilised world. 
It is not difficult to conceive the 
{lanic of the cunning Italian politi- 
cians who gave their aid to Charles 
in order to maintain the balance of 
power, and suddenly, in a monient, 
round that balance vanish, and all the 
possibilities of illimitable conquest 
opened to the Emperof s ambition, 
fi^^and itself immediately becnn to 
draw back in alarm from an allianoe 
which, safe enough while Uiere was a 
common enemy to struggle with, be- 
gan to wear a different aspect now 
when Chades appeared alone upon 
the stage, the arbiter of the wond*s 
destinies. No wild impulse of ro- 
mantic generositv ever made so sud- 
den a change in the breast of a youth- 
ful hero, as the unexpected success of 
Charles wrought upon the sentiments 
of Europe. His allies deserted him 
in haste and perturbiUion, Englattd 
concluded a treaty with France, and 
the public opinion of the worid trem- 
bledf at the thought of a universal 
monarchy — a new and nughtier Ro- 
man empire^ absolute over all the 
nationalities under the sun. 

Charles, whose forecasting and ca- 
pacious nund had room for the plan 
of a campai^ or the measures of a 
system of pohcy. and who was equally 
qualified to elalwrate great schemes, 
to carr^ them out with the rapidity 
of gemus, or to wait with obstinate 
patience for their accomplishment, 
was leas fit than a less sagacious man 
for the splendid emergeneir in whidi 
he now found himself. Though his 
carefully considered policv and ex- 
treme good fortune puused him not 
unfrequenily in a position in which 
he could exhibit a lofty and honour- 
able generosity, the gen^ous impulse 
— a grace beyond aO wisdom and idl 
policy — did not belong to Charles. 
Anxious to gain all he could from his 
illustrious captive, and to lose no 
advanta(;e gamed o^ his victory, the 
magnanimous position in which he 
might have stood^ probably joined 
with more immediate causes to con- 
fuse and embarrass tiie mind and a<^ 
tions of the Emperor. He was not 
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porepared to act, as it is possible Frtn- 
cis might have done, with a 8cq)erb 
and roval liberality. On the con- 
trary, feeling all that this extraordi- 
nary event placed in his power, he 
was jealous to the utmost to secure 
his superiority, and prevent his rivid 
from resuming an equal place with 
himsdf in the estimation or the worid. 
Charles, like other monarchs> forgot 
to consider that public o^Hnion is very 
apt to slide to the side of the unfor- 
tunate, and that the extreme severity 
of his demands, which prompted Uie 
indignant Francis to draw his dagger 
and exdaim, " It were better that a 
king should die thus.*" wasin &ct the 
best method he could have adopted 
for reinstating his adv^sary in the 
favour of all the officnded (mlookera 
These same rigorous demands also 
had the double disadvantage of par- 
tially justi^png Francis in tiae feigned 
assent whi(^ he gave to them, and in 
the extraordinary protest which he 
made in secret, a few hours before 
signing the treaty, against it The 
French king en^ani^ to restore to 
Charles the duchy of Bur^^pind^^ 
which had been for two generations m 
the possession of France ; to deliver 
his sons as hostages into Charles's 
hands till restitution could be made; 
to renounce all his preteniaions in 
Italy, as well as his superiority as 
suzerain over Flanders; and to esta- 
blish a lea^e of perpetual friendship 
and confederacy with the Emptor. 
So ended this chapter in the life of 
Charles, which mi^t have been the 
most magnificat ; and was a miser- 
able failure, fall of falsehood, perfidy, 
and dishonourable dealing among all 
concerned. 

Francis broke his wend and oatL 
That he should have done so, was 
an event which even Charles him- 
self must have looked for ; but his 
absolution hj Pope Clement, and 
his self-justafication on the score 
of his secret protest, are strange 
glimpses into the public morality of 
those times. New combinations and 
new wars were instantlv declared 
against the Emperor. The floating 
badmround of allies joined hands 
with Francis, and Charles stood alone, 
as his opponent had done a littie time 
before, asainst the united forces of 
Christendom. The Empertff was not 
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dismayed. From his dismal trance 
of diplomalic exaction, he rose to his 
new Btniggle with force renewed, and 
witii his great prestige unbroken. 
He wanted monej; but he wanted 
neither force nor courage, and had 
at the bead of his army the splendid 
traitor Bourbon, whose feud with 
Fniiee was all the deadlier because 
be owed allegiance there. The pre- 
Hminaries of the warfieu:e occupied 
80106 time, during which OharWs 
ann^r increased; but as his means did 
not increase with them, Bourbon, at 
his wit's end to appease their mutiny. 
fiaQ upon a scheme, the boldest ana 
most extraofdinary of all the wonder- 
M accidents of that age. A rapid 
mardi through panic-stricken Italy 
broi^t the Ccmstable, a modem 
Alanc, to the gates of Home, and 
then lus fierce and mutinous hordes 
of g^wmiards, Q^mans, and Italians, 
unpaid and thirsting for plunder, fell 
upon the weak, wealthy, and sacred 
aty. Bourbon fell, which was so 
nmdi the better for the Emperor, and 
Pope Clement took the place of King 
Francis, a captive to the victorious 
Imperial ums. 

Charles was a ^ood Catholic. He 
put his Court m mourning, and 
Mipointed prayers and processions 
tbnni^uNit all Spain for the Pope's 
liberatbn. He even stayed the re- 
joidngB for the birth of ms son, in 
devout Bympathy with the misfor- 
tune whidi had fallen upon the head 
of the ChurdL One thing, however, 
he omitted to do; he aid not re- 
leue Clement Like all other royal 
sons of Rome, Charles loved to eain 
an advanta^ over his holy motner, 
and, his religious principles and Span- 
ish devoutness notwitlvBtanding, was 
proud of a second captive so illus- 
trious. Clement gained nothing by 
the whimsical hypocrisy of r^ret 
aasumed by his capt<»r; and even the 
hamr of Christendom, dismayed at 
the idea of a Pope in bondage, aid not 
open the p^af prison till his holi- 
neos had {Nua his ransom — ^that most 
needful sum oi current-money for 
widch the mutinous soldiers waited 
ere they would leave Rome. This 
capture of the seat and head of the 
oapal government detached the Pope 
mnn ma league with Francis, but 
rather quickened the seal of the other 
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members of the alliance. Ambas- 
sadors from France and Spain imme- 
diately repaired to Charles, to cancel, 
if possible, the treaty of Madrid ; 
bu^ being as unreasonable in their 
demands as Charles himself had been 
in the Madrid agreement, proclaimed 
war instead. Then followed a chal- 
lenge from Francis to decide the quar- 
rel by single combat — a piece of 
hau^tnr bravado which was repeated 
more than once during the long and 
obstinate duel of those two adversa- 
ries. The French then attacked Na- 
Sles, but were driven thence by the 
efection of the Genoese Doria; and 
both parties by this time beinj^ toler- 
ably well tired out with their exer- 
tions, a treaty was made at Cambray, 
by two royal ladies, modifying the 
treaty of Madrid, and establishing 
anew a short-lived peace. This was 
one of the remarkable occasions on 
which Charles's considerate and cau- 
tious policy placed him in a more 
generous and Honourable attitude to- 
wards his supporters than could be 
attained by the impetuous and head- 
strong Frauds, wno^ diseusted by 
failure, and heartily sick of the whole 
business glad to gain his own imme- 
diate objects, and more glad still to 
conclude and be done witn it, did not 
take time or trouble to protect his 
firienda 

This peace enabled Charles to set 
about the acquisition of a little i)er- 
sonal ^lory. He made a campaign 
forthwith against Solyman, in which 
no harm was done on either side, but 
which kept the sreat barbarian in 
check, ana gave the Emperor a com- 
fortable idea of his own military pow- 
ers. Shortly afterwards he set out 
on an expedition against Tunis — an 
enterprise which was almost as vir- 
tuous as a crusade — overpowered Bar- 
barossa, took possession of that king* 
dom, delivered his own dominion 
from the constant inroads of the Cor- 
sairs, and freed twenty thousand 
Christian slaves from the bonds of 
the Infidel. We who reckon at a se- 
condary ^ue the services of our 
soldiers against any but European 
antagonists, and who have no lon^ 
any terror of the waned and feeble 
Crescent, can scarcely realise the 
honour and glory which this conquest 
brought to Charles, or the universal 
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admiration excited bj it He came 
home as a magnanimouB and heroic 
conqaeror, who had been fighting not 
his own quarrel, but that of Christen- 
dom— a holy warfare^ meritorious and 
splendid ; and despite his iigury to 
tne Pope, and politic management of 
the Church, Charles himself, with- 
out doubt, believed in his own cham- 
pionship as thoroughly as any of his 
admirers. When he came home, it 
was time for France to resume her 
perpetual opposition ; and the great 
£mperor, like a common man, was 
enamoured of his new gift of fight- 
ing. Embarrassed by the French 
kin^s claim upon Milan, he rose 
up m the presence of the Pope and 
Cardinals, to repeat the old expe- 
dient of nis rival, and, with much 
vehemence, and to the utter amaze- 
ment of his auditory^ challenged 
Francis to resolve by single combat 
the disputes between them. Charles 
was no abstract man ; doubtless he 
meant this ebullition of petulance 
and personal anger, and felt it fullv ; 
but ne knew at the same time the 
advanti^ of ** totally disconcerting" 
and filling with amazement an at- 
tentive and wily audience, who 
watched his policy with the keenest 
and most jealous interest. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he invaded France 
without success, and received re- 
prisals of his challenge, equally pic- 
turesque and fruitless, from Francis 
and his parliament, who denounced 
the Emperor as a rebellious vassal of 
France, and summoned him to appear 
in person to answer for his crime, on 
penalty of the forfeiture of Flanders 
and Artois. These are strange inter- 
ludes in serious history; yet they 
form important features m the record, 
partly because they show the extreme 
difference between that morning of 
modem life and our own more pro- 
saic state of existence, and partly be- 
cause, being picturesque ana startling 
incidents, historians, tired of a maze 
of wars, truces, and treaties, are fain 
to rest upon, here and there, so sin- 
gubeur and romantic an individual 
scene. Afler this tiresome inter- 
chan^ of hostilities, diversified with 
floating bits of conquest on one side 
and the other, another peace was 
managed by the Pope. Shortly after- 
wards, the belligerent monarchs met 



in person, suddenly discovering the 
greatest friendship for each other. 
The royal courtesy of Francis on this 
occasion emboldened Charles to one 
of the most daring exploits of his life 
— his journey through France to 
Ghent Ghent, exasperated into open 
rebellion by the threatened exaction 
of a subsidy, fell upon the ordinary 
wont of dissatisfied subjects in those 
days, and, turning a^iinst its own 
sovereign, made overtures to Francis. 
But the chivalrous King of France, 
in pursuance Of his new friendship, 
not only rejected their proposition, 
but gave inlormation of the whole to 
Chanes, who was not like to receive 
the inteUigence with indifference. 
The Emperor, stimuUted by the ad- 
vice and entreaties of the Governess 
of the Low Countries, his sister Mary, 
immediately determined upon paying 
a visit to the unhappy city, which 
was his own birthplace. The journey 
through Italy and Germany was ex- 
pensive and long, the voyage by sea 
tedious. Charles, bold to discover 
the g:enerous characteristics of a dis- 
position which he himself neither 
shared nor was prepared to emulate, 
against the advice of all his council- 
lors, and on his own sole responsibi- 
lity, resolved, with his natural obsti- 
nacy and promptitude, to travel 
through France. His request to 
Francisforpermission to passthrough 
his doniimons was coupled with a 
general promise to settle the affairs 
of Milan satisfactorily to the French 
king ; and, with a rare perception of 
the nature he had to deal with, 
Charles added an earnest hope that 
Francis would not sully the lustre of 
this firiendly office, by exacting any 
new promise by way of requital The 
issue justified the Emperor's confi- 
dence. Charles, who meant only the 
better prosecution of his own inter- 
ests, and paid no more regard to the 
French monarch than to those dusty 
high-roads of France over which he 
pursued his own object with all the 
rapidity which his generous host per- 
mitted, was received with a royal 
welcome in the countiy which he had 
once invaded, and against whose in- 
terests he had bent his powers all his 
life. Through Paris, which spent its 
whole powers for his entertainment, 
he hastened on to his own dominions. 
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mruhtaMe to any amwering toach 
tji friendlinew or eratitode— arriyed 
inFkndeifr— and laviiig dkpoeed of 
the nnfortaDate Gfantois, vho suffered 
detfl J for their r^iellion, he made no 
&rther pret^oe of fiuth, but threw 
from him his piomiae concerning 
liGlan, aa a man midit throw aside 
an iniplement which he had used 
and made an end dl Aim], straehge aa 
it seems to say so, it was Charles. 
infl^Ue in his iron selfishness, and 
sncoessful in his enterprise, and not 
the indignant Francis, whose better 
motives nad pbced him in the ridi> 
culoos position of a man outwitted, 
who was least ashamed oi this trans- 
action, and least anxious to haye it 
foigotten. His yeiy tester. Brusquet. 
nnote the mortified ana deceivea 
monaich with ridicule, inscribing his 
name in a '' Book of Fools,*' wnich 
that redoubtable personage kept for 
his amusement " But what, said 
Francis, " if I allow the Emperor to 
return as securely as he came ? " — 
" Nay," said Brusquet, " if he ven- 
tures himself again in your power, I 
will erase your name, and put his in 
its pkca Charles knew better; 
and with this ended the personal in- 
tercourse of the two sovereigns. 

It is quite beyond the power of 
anything so brief and rapid as this 
sketch to enter into fdl the myriad 
moves of this great game. How the 
Protestant princes of Cermanv had 
idaved with their allegiance to Cfharles 
and secretly treated with Francis — 
how Solyman troubled the borders of 
Christendom and gained ground in 
Hungary — and how diets met and 
separated, delivering decrees for the 
legulatioQ of the faith, which the Em- 
peror, who had neither leisure nor 
power to settle the question, quietly 
neutralised by private agreements— 
it is impossible in a limited space to 
attempt to telL Following the prin- 
cipal thread of the story, we find 
Cnarles embarked upon another mag- 
nanimous crusade for glory and the 
faitlL but returning in a dismal plight, 
baulked by storms and evil weather, 
from the coast of Algiers, having ex- 
perienced nothing but disaster— a sad 
Mid entire fisdlure of all his great in- 
tentions. Francis was in arms again 
when the Emperor returned. Another 
rapid storm of angry warfare, with 
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many splendid passages <^ arms, 
mutual mvasions, and mutual con- 
quests, took place between them, and 
was conclude by a reasonable treaty 
named of Crespy, which was the last 
which Francis lived to make. 

The French king died just as he 
was about to begin again other trea- 
ties of alliance, and to think of taking 
up once more the sword which durinc 
ail his busy life had been sheathea 
onlv in momentary intervals. Free 
of nis persevering adversary, Charles 
had time to turn his full rega^ upon 
the German empire, his power over 
which had always been much too limit- 
ed and uncertain to satisfy his views 
of monarcl^. The Emperor was a 
very good Catholic ; as devout a son 
of the Church as when he caused 
prayers to be said for the happy de- 
Bverv of Pope Clement from the rude 
hanos of his captors ; yet, if he did 
not go so far as his sometime ally 
Heiuy of England, and prefer to have 
the spiritual as well as the temporal 
authority united in himself, he cer- 
tainly joined &grand, subtle, and pro- 
foundly considered plan for the general 
subjugation of the Empire, with his 
peri)etual efforts to check tne Refor- 
mation and restore the unanimity of 
religion. He was aware of the le^ue 
formed among themselves by the Pro- 
testant princes, who were his sub- 
jects while they were all reigning 
monarchs, more absolute in their own 
territories than the Emperor; and now 
when his hands were free, and he no 
longer found it necessary by secret 
urangements to console these princely 
malcontents for the decisions of the 
diet, Charles set himself seriously, 
with vast reticence and deliberation, to 
form his great scheme against them. 
While he amused them with fruitless 
attempts at a general council, a plan 
which had been held in abeyance mm 
the time of his first diet at Worms 
until now, and kept them occupied 
with considerations of a new system 
of doctrine propounded by himself, 
the Emperor prepared his forces 
secretly, and with great despatch, for 
their overthrow. While the Council 
of Trent, whose proceedings went on 
under the general protest of all the 
princes of the Reformation, pondered 
and deliberated, the civil arm began 
to collect its weapons. The Protestant 
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confederacy, alarmed as to Charles's 
intentions, vainly sought to make al- 
lialices with his neighbours, who 
looked with jealousy upon his pro- 
gress ; but. denied by all, dividea by 
differmg dispositions and different 
councils, ana full of an unhappy 
hesitation and reluctance to begin 
hostilities, lost the tide of fortune, 
and, after a painftd and fruitless cam- 
pai^, broke up their union, but re- 
mamed as individuals unsupported 
and feeble, exposed to the full wrath 
of the ijnperor. The climax of 
Charles's arrogant and immense am- 
bition had come. He strode like a 
conqueror over all the liberties of 
Cermany, crushing them down under 
his iron heel. Fnnce after prince, 
and city after city, yielded before the 
terror of his arms. He refilled his own 
empty treasury with immense fines 
imposed upon the wealthy towns and 
dukedoms of Ckrmany ; and, victorious 
over the most powerful and high- 
spirits champions of the Reforma- 
tion, John Froderick of Saxony and 
Philip of Hesse, carried ihese unhappy 
princes about with him in a humili- 
ating bondage, and with a persevering 
and obstinate determination, within 
which lay the ^erms of Ms greatest 
overthrow. Aliiurice of Saxony, a 
younger branch of the electoral house, 
who strove to strike out a path for 
himself in those times of trouble, 
whose exertions had been reward- 
ed by the princely guerdon of the 
electorship, and wno rose into power 
on the ruin of his cousin John Frede- 
rick, could not be supposed to desire 
very ardently the freedom of that un- 
fortunate and virtuous prince. But 
Philip of Hesse was Idaurice's father- 
in-law, and trusted himself to the 
tender mercies of Charles only on ac- 
count of the solemn bond and under- 
taking with which Mauriceguaran- 
teed nis personal safety. The Em- 
peror paia no attention whatever to 
this private guarantee; and, so far 
from verifying the word of his fol- 
lowers, aDsolved Maurice himself 
from keeping it. Then he proceeded 
further on ms violent and haughty 
course, passing through Germany like 
a conqueror, levying taxes on his own 
autiiority, and scattering to the winds 
all the ancient privilege of which the 
people were most tenadons and most 
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proud. Feeling at length this greatest 
of his conquestsquiet beneath nis foot, 
the Emperor resumed his imperial 
play witn the Council of Trent, and 
succeeded at last in procuring a papal 
bull for its reassembling. This, 
his fruitless endeavour to secure the 
heirship of the empire for his son 
Philip, and the perpetual chorus of 
Italiait intrigues, occupied his whole 
attention; and neither the watchful- 
ness of his policy, nor the keen eye of 
his personal observation, detected the 
grand design which was shortly to 
subject him to the greatest humili- 
ation of his life. 

Maurice, whom the Protestants re- 
garded as a traitor and renegade — 
Maurice^ who was high in the impe- 
rial conndence, and trusted with the 
most important commissions— -began 
now to term the mightiest and most 
secret plans for the deliverance of 
Grermany — of his ancient friends — and 
of the religion to which, in spite of 
many compromises, he still adnered. 
This was done, not only with the 
rarest success, but with the most 
consummate aoility. Charles, haugh- 
tily confident in tne quietness of the 
Empire, throuj^hout which he had 
begim to exercise the most absolute 
authority, had retired to Inspruch to 
wateh the movements of his favourite 
council, and was busily engaged in 
settling the manner and Cushion of 
ite debates, when the news of a 
new and sudden revolution of affairs 
startled the royal retirement. Maurice, 
allied with the new king of France, 
and at the head of a great army, haa 
already published his wise and judi- 
cious manifesto, before the amazed 
Emperor suspected his rebellion. He 
was abready in full progress over 
Germany, where every town opened 
its gates to the deliverer, and where 
the pulpits, deansed of heresy by 
Charles s last act, resounded immedi- 
ately again with the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Charles, unprepared, 
and taken by surprise, had no re- 
source but in negotiation. Maurice 
did not object to this padfic manner 
of settling the difficult ; but, in the 
mean time, by way of supplying him- 
self with aiguments, set out with 
fiery speed at the head of his troops 
towards the place of the Emperor's 
retirement— gained every step upon. 
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the way— and was at length less than 
two days* march from Insprnch, when 
the surpriBed and gouty Emperor, 
startled by the sadden intelligence, 
fled through the darkness of the 
momitain midnight, borne in a litter 
by the light of torches over the wildest 
passes of the Alps, and attended by 
ten horsemen ana a terrified straggle 
of courtiers on foot, to take retoge 
in a fi&r-away and obscnre comer of 
an unconsidered province, perhaps 
never before honoured by the pre- 
sence of royalty. There is much of 
the ludicrous mingled with the pic- 
turesque in this wonderful reverse 
of fortune ; and it is easy to imagine 
how the panic-stricken followers of 
the court, benighted in the Alpine 
passes, or scared by the hasty gleam 
of torchlight wMch revealed to them 
the dismal night of the abyss below 
their path— and the mighty old Em- 
peror, helpless with gout, without 
any resource but flighty and chafing 
with the fury of a eiant chained, 
must have looked on that memorable 
journey, the humiliation of which 
bears so strong a touch of comic 
miseiy. Immediately succeeding 
upon this, though after some little 
interval of negotiations and skir- 
mishing, the afiiEurs of Germany were 
settled oy the treaty of Passau, which 
freed Philip of Hesse, estabUshed the 
Protestant fiedth, and vindicated the 
constitutional rights of the Empire : 
that is to say, overturned totally and 
without remedy the whole magnifi- 
cent scheme of absolutism which 
Charles had framed and carried out 
— brought down the imperial power 
once more to limits still more de- 
finite and ri^d than those which 
confined it at his accession— and made 
an end for ever of his most ambitious 
hope. 

Despite this overthrow^ Charles 
was still the greatest of contem- 
porary monarchs. It was not disap- 
pointment, nor failure, nor foiled 
ambition, which prompted his ab- 
dication. Charles was the man of 
all others least likely to withdraw 
in any sudden disgust from the 
affairs of the world ; and, when he 
perceived the time propitious for the 
accomplishment of his long-cherished 
design, it was no Dioclesian inclina- 
tion towards the cultivation of cab- 
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bages, nor philosophic indifference 
to the vanities of common life, which 
led the Emperor to put off his crown. 
In one sense abdication was impos- 
sible for Charle& Not all the masses 
and sermons of Yustc^ though his 
active enerdes enterea into all of 
them, could divert his long-tndned 
observation from the stormy arena 
out of which he himself had come. 
It was reserved for him who was not 
a man of high ideal conceptions or 
picturesque fancy, to establish in his 
own person the most perfect and com- 
plete personation ot an ideal king. 
While it is the fortune of most men 
to be withdrawn suddenly out of 
the midst of their concerns, Charles 
gained for himself the important 
privilege of a calm spectator revision 
of his great career. He was able, 
as one might say, to stand apart 
and look at himself, his policy, his 
struggles, his successes and down- 
falls, and to wind up, after a far 
more regular fashion than that hur- 
ried winding-up of death which is 
common to •men, the vast affairs of 
his imperial life. The medieval 
tradition of kings retired into the 
doiBter, making an entire and un- 
natural change from all their pre- 
vious existence, substituting the 
mortifications of the ascetic for the 
pomp of the throne, and declaring 
a scomfiil and unusual indifference to 
all the vanities of the world, has as 
little affinity to the purpose and in- 
tentions of Charles, as have the dis- 
gust and repentance of these same 
tegendary martyrs with his content 
and comfort in the life he had him- 
self chosen. No dramatic or con- 
vulsive revolution seems to have en- 
tered into his plan. The withdrawal 
was entirely honest, voluntary, and 
natural — giving to himself ease and 
repose for a sdSering frame — an op- 
portunity of reviewing his public life 
as a whole, and of assisting with the 
counsels of a wise father, the most 
perilous portion of his son's reign. 
If Charles had worn haircloth, and 
lived in an anchorite's cell as did the 
fabulous royal recluses of old — or if 
he had fallen into the total seclusion, 
neglect, and regret, with which fanci- 
ful chroniclers have endeavoured to 
heighten the shadows of his ending 
life, the situation might have been 
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more striking. But the mind and 
temperament of the Emperor seem 
never to have been taken mto account 
in these exploded speculations ; and 
it is only now, when we perceive the 
real nature of his retirement, that 
we are able to see how entirely in 
consonance with his life, mind, and 
constitution^ were the last days of 
this great kmg. 

Shortly after the affair of Passau, 
yet long enough to have restored to 
the Emperor a more dignified posi- 
tion, and once more vindicated!^ the 
prestige of his name, the monarch, to 
whom for solong the eyes of Christen- 
dom had been directed, called the 
world to witness one of the most 
picturesque, dignified, and impresfflve 
spectacles of the age--his formal ab- 
dication, made in presence of all the 
greatest persona^ of his many king- 
doms, pnnces of the Empire, estates 
of the Low Countries, and grandees 
of Spain. To this splendid assembly, 
and to the yet granaer audience with- 
out, the worla and posterity, the 
Emperor recounted, in a dignified and 
touching address, the great events of 
that life to which he lumself now put 
a solemn official conclusion ; and con- 
ferred upon his son Philip, his heredi- 
tary crown and fatherly blessing. 
Miury, his sister, who had been his 
able deputy in these same Low 
Countries, at the same time resigned 
her delegated «)vemment, and Philip 
received the allegiance of the Nether- 
lands, as afterwards, by another cere- 
monial no less impo^g,that of Spain. 
The sight of so great a monarch, faint 
and feeUe with suffering, making this 
solemn historical record of his own 
life and reign— terminating his career 
by his own act, and displaying, in 
the lofty elevation oi these extraordi- 
nary circumstances, all the warmth 
of national sympathies and afiec- 
tions—went to the heart of the great 
audience before him. They received 
with tears, with profound and solemn 
admiration, the statement of their 
great ruler and countryman— he who. 
emperor and king of SjMdn, was s^ 
a Fleming bom. Nor is it possible 
stlU to read the record of this singular 
transaction, without a throb of sym- 
pathy. These acts of abdication 



were the last personal pubUc appear- 
ances of Charles, as tney were the 
most splendid and touching cere- 
monials of his whole reign. 

With a little delay he set out for 
his chosen retirement ; and it is in 
the beautiful solitude of Yuste, and 
chiefly in the information which Mr 
Stirlin^s able, lively, and graphic 
work*nas been the first to convey to 
the English public, that we find not 
only the most interesting particulars 
of Charles's life, but a clearer guide to 
his character, than it is possible to 
gain from all the records of his cam- 
paigns and policiea That humble 
convent in Estremadura, out of its 
wits, and yet somewhat alarmed by 
the distinction bestowed upon it — 
the neighbourhood of rude and un- 
cultivated peasants, who seized the 
sumpter-mules of Charles's kitchen, 
and profanely fished for the sacred 
trout consecrated to his imperial ap- 
petite—the tribulations of Quixada, 
and weariness of foot and temper, 
endured with comic ruefiilness by 
that most perplexed and capital 
ms^or-domo — ^the whimsical misery 
of Van Male, godfather of the Em- 
peror's literary endeavours, the oon- 
ndent and companion of his deepless 
hours— he whom Charles rewa^ed 
by ordering, at his expense, a la^ 
edition of tneir joint production, the 
Chevalier Deliberi, and honourea by 
grave advices as te fru^dity in his 
married life — the confessor Reglar, 
overpowered bjr the uncomfortable 
privilege of being seated in the im- 
perial presence — even the watch and 
puppets of Torriano, have become 
as familiar to us, thimks to Mr Stir- 
ling, as the characters in our favourite 
novel ; and it requires no great stretch 
of imagination, after this admirable 
picture, to realise the frequent arrivals 
which drove Quixada wilo, and placed 
that excellent hidalgo in the position 
of anoble Caleb Balderstoiir-the trains 
of mules laden with dainties, which 
threw Charles's loving servants into 
dismay— and the flutt^ed community 
of friais whom the Emperor made his 
profession and his prayers among, but 
prudently declined to dine with. 
Throughout the whole we find no 
trace of felt neglect or discontent in 
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the rednBe's thoughts. His house- 
hold gnunble, but seire him with a 
thorough and affectionate devotion. 
If at his outset he is somewhat in 
want of money, no extravagant lady or 
gentleman of fashion was ever more 
thoroughly acquainted with all the 
exigendes of that unpleasant condi- 
tion than CharleB, and his only com- 
fortable period in this respect seems 
to have been after his abdication. 
He was consulted by his son, who 
was militant in the Low Countries, 
and by his daughter, who was 
her bn^er^s regent in Spain, with 
invariable respect and obedience; 
and, according to the record, con* 
veyedeven through the private grum- 
bles of Quixada and Van Male, who 
had no love for Yuste, lived a Ufe of 
thorough satisfaction, entirely accor- 
dant with his own plan and purpose. 
He comes clearly out of the mists of 
perpetual war£Eure in this last season 
of calm, and appears with a distinct 
and vivid personality^ which we were 
unable before to gam any adequate 
perception of, and which follows uj^n 
the mstoiy of his life like a livmg 
man upon a picture. Robertson, 
valuable as his chronicle is, presents 
OS with a skeleton of facts and actions. 
Soling, more fortunate, fills up the 
rigid outline, clothes the imperial 
machine with human nerve and 
muscle, and makes the Emperor into 
a man. 

And we cannot help observing 
immediately, and in the first place, 
the singular form of individual, or 
what we might even call physical cha- 
racter, which distinguisnes Charles. 
Every one must know some instance 
in their own experience, where this 
strange endowment, unconnected even 
with intellect, by its own sheer 
weight and impetus, has thrust its 
wigr forward beyond the reach of 
nfts more delicate and more divine. 
The powerftd personality which, 
without bein^^ sensual, has a mighty 
natural appetite for all the primitive 
gratifications of nature, and a mind 
perpetually open to the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, is the first remark- 
able endowment which appears to us 
in the secluded monarch. He, the 
greatest diplomatist and most suc- 
cessful schemer of lus time, owing a 
great part of his remarkable suc- 
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cesses to plans as wise and well-con- 
sidered as they are bold and daring, 
was as different as man could m 
from the passionless and abstract 
politicians whom we are apt to receive 
as types of the great craftsmen of 
State ; and, in spite of a body much 
oppressed with sickness, and nothing 
of the redundant strength which has 
usually distinguished the big cham- 
pions of the world, Charles was as 
strong in the native force and mo- 
mentum of his character as any 
" burly Luther." He had no abstract 
theory of procedure to limit his 
efforts, and never was drawn aside by 
enthusiasm or sudden impulse, but 
bore down upon all his undertakingB 
with a natural weight and power not 
to be acquired, ana which even wis- 
dom, sagacity, and other great quali- 
ties, moral and intellectual, some- 
times fail to give. This strong in- 
dividual force carried him, sometimes 
patiently, sometimes in arrogance 
and witn a high hand, but always 
with obstinate and unpersuadable 
resolution, wherever he decided on 
directing his way. Its hidier im- 
pulses made Charles a lover of 
art and music, the perfection of 
sound for the ear and Ij^uty for the 
eye, and left him to his last days an 
imceasing delight in the splendid 
palette of Titian, and an active en- 
joyment in the melodious voices of 
the choir of trained singers in the 
convent chapel Literature, less 
palpable and apparent in its attrac- 
tions, had little hold upon the Em- 
peror; but the "Glona" over the 
altar, and the portraits in his cabi- 
net, were always fresh and full of in- 
terest ; and to the last his fastidious 
ear detected a false note in the daily 
service. The lower characteristics 
of the same forcible and ruling tem- 
perament were not so a^eeable. 
The Emjperor loved good eatm^ ; and 
neither (juixada nor his physicians, 
the Church's injunctions ot mortifica- 
tion, nor his own premonitions of 
disease, could wean nim from the in- 
duljB^enoe of his appetite ; which pe- 
culSirity, the means of providing for 
it, and the dangers it threatened, 
occupy an odd pre-eminence in the 
stoiy of his hermitage, where epistles 
of State, fiill of memorable affairs, 
are rounded with a request for sau- 
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sages, or an acknowledgment of 
melon seeds. 

Charles, we are told^ had a cold 
heart ; yet he was a loving and gene- 
rous father ; and one could not mvent 
a more touching evidence to set forth 
the lingering tenderness of a hus- 
band, than that long contemplation 
of his wife's portrait, with which, as 
the story goes, he pleased himself 
during his last day of health. And 
the extent of his phlegm seems to 
have been, that he regarded with an 
indilierence, unfortunately common 
with monarchs, the feelings and in- 
terests of those lesser per.jons bom 
to serve him, whose concerns, he was 
most like to think, were bound on 
all occasions to give way to his. But 
wisdom is seldom cruel ; the great 
holocausts of ambition are almost 
always made by raph men, who pos- 
sibly might be generous in intention, 
did we look at what they proposed 
rather than at the reality. The 
Emperor was not a preux chevalier 
like his rival Francis, but the spice 
of romance in his Spanish blood car- 
ried him through at least one splen- 
did enterprise, more knightly and 
honourable, in the opinion of the 
time, than a himdrea royal tourna- 
ments—the conquest of Tunis, and 
destruction of the Corsairs. In more 
than the ordinary human proportion, 
the events of his reign were glorious. 
Throuj^hout an obstmate duel of half 
a lifetime, Charles maintained stead- 
ily so much advantage over Fran- 
cis, as to keep his name first on the 
roll of Christian potentates. Three 
popes, bending ail their priestly wit 
to the work, never succeeded in mis- 
leadiag him : and the only power by 
which Charles can be said to have 
been conauered, was the Reformation 
— an influence more potent than 
thrones or principalities. He failed 
on other occasions now and then, but 
only when, beguiled by extreme pro- 
sperity, his own prestige intoxicated 
for a moment the hero of Christen- 
dom ; and it is only fair to remem- 
ber, when we perceive how the here- 
ditary bigotry grew upon him, that 
the new faith which he incited Philip 
and Joanna to root out without 
mercy, was not a simple heresy, 
but, m addition, the strongest politi- 
cal engine ever turned against him- 
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self — the only adversary against 
which he had been unable to make 
head; and that his sagacious eye, 
which, even in the cloister, was the 
eye of a monarch, perceived how 
incompatible with the absolute do- 
minion to which he would fain have 
preferred his son after him, was this 
all -investigating creed. On the 
higher ground of morality or mercy 
— for it is foolish to apply our 
modem tenets of toleration to an 
age which preceded their invention 
— Charles has, of course, no excuse 
for his vimlence ; but the gouty 
old persecutor, who breathed fire and 
wrath against the blameless believers 
of Vallfuiolid, between his multitu- 
dinous meals and masses, was wise 
in his generation. His remorseless 
means of extirpating the enemy, 
judging of them by mere policy, 
were, m fact, the only means, and 
triumphed — as Spain, poor, idle, dis- 
tracted, and Catholic, finds out to 
her cost to-day. 

At Yuste, where he lived for little • 
more than a year, and where we 
might well imagine him placed by 
Providence to interpret and explain 
that momentous chapter in history — 
the tale of his own life — the great 
Emperor died. He had what empe- 
rors do not always have, mourners 
sincere, reverential, and affectionate, 
and a general regret ; nor do we sup- 
pose it ^ssible for any one to glance 
at the vivid picture of his retirement, 
to which we refer all who are imac- 
quMnted with it, without a certain 
sentiment of liking and regard for 
this dead monarch, who has been out 
of human ken and acquaintance for 
three hundred years, and who is 
known to us as cold-hearted and 
treacherous, a tyrant and a perse- 
cutor. But it is hard to believe that 
a graceless master could have found 
so loyal and loving a servant as 
Quixada, and one's heart warms to 
the chivalrous Spanish loyalty, that 
punctilio sublimed by death and grief 
and faithful affection, which would 
not permit any spectator to sit in the 
presence of the Emperor, though in 
nisooflfin. 

Charles died like all men, and 
like all men left his projects unful- 
filled, and his conquests trembling in 
the balance. Letters announcing the 
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loss of Oran lay on his table un- 
opened, it is said, on the day of his 
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death. He was permitted to make 
hift long-deeired conclusion of active 
life, but he was not permitted, as no 
human agent is, to perfect his 
schemes, or to know the fulfilment 
of his wishes. This most perfect life 
of histoiy breaks off, like all others, 
with abrupt and inconclusiye harsh- 
ness so far aa the world was con- 
cerned, and neither here nor any- 
where else can we hope to find the 
full accomi)liBhed epic which belongs 
to human invention, and not to di- 
Tine Providence. The Emperor died, 
to leave behind him in his direct line 
a slowly waning monarchy, and to 
transfer the rismg ^ow of power to 
the house of AuSina, the nouse of 
his fathers, but not of his son. Like 
Macbeth, ne fought, toilecL sinned, 
and struggled for the heirs ot Banquo. 
and left all the family glory he haa 
pined— not to his own descendimts, 
bat to those of his brother, whom 
Charles's own precautions to save the 
Ensure for his son had preferred after 
hin^lf to the Lnperial throne. 

We cannot conclude without a 
word to express the horror and 
&tigne with which we have glanced 



over the terrible new edition of 
Robertson's famous History, by which 
an '^enterprising publisher has done 
his best to die^ust all new readers. 
Though Mr Prescott has added to 
this intolerable volume a lively and 
graphic account of the cloister ufe, in 
which, however, he only goes again 
over Mr Stirling's ground, we b^ to 
warn the public in general against 
this cheap edition, as highly disad- 
vantageous and discouraging to all 
pursuers of knowledge. A bottom- 
less gulf and 'profound forest of 
printing^ it seems fit only to exercise 
the patience of unfort^ate jroung 
people condemned to read history, 
and will, we doubt not, inspire many 
of these luckless neophvtes with a 
lively detestation of Charles the Fifth 
and all his concerns. As this is not 
the aim of the author, we do only 
" our duty to society " in protesting 
against it. Cheap books are of the 
greatest importance, but cheapness 
itseJf grows dear when it is pur- 
chased by so unlovely and fatiguing 
a reproduction of works which are 
already classic and of established 
authority, but which in this form 
their heartiest admirers would prefer 
not to buy. 
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" No ! " said lawyer Dempster, in 
a loud^ rasping, oratori<^ tone, 
stru^ling a^unst chronic huskiness, 
""as^ng as my Maker grants me 
power of voice and power of intel- 
lect, I will take every legal means to 
resist the introduction of demoralis- 
ing, methodistical doctrine into this 
parish ; I will not supinely suffer an 
msult to be inflicted on our vener- 
able pastor, who has given us sound 
instruction for half a centurv." 

It was very warm everywhere that 
evening, but especially in the bar of 
the B^ lion at MiUby, where Mr 
Dempster was seated mixing his 
third glass of brandy-and-water. He 
was a tall and rather massive man, 
and the front half of his large surface 



was so well dredged with snuff, 
that the cat, having inadvertentlv 
come near him, had been seized with 
a severe fit of sneezing — an accident 
which, being cruelly misunderstood, 
had caused ner to be driven contu- 
meliouslyfrom the bar. Mr Demp- 
ster habitually held his chin tucked 
in, and his head hanging forward, 
weighed dowUj perhaps, by a pre- 
ponderant occiput and a bulging 
forehead, between which his closely- 
clipped coronal surface lay like a fiat 
and new-mown table-land. The onhr 
other observable features were puflfy 
cheeks and a protruding yet hpless 
mouth. Of his nose I can onlv say 
that it was snufiy, and as Mr Demp- 
ster was never caught in the act of 
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looking at anything in particular, it 
would nave oeen difficult to swear to 
the colour of his eyes. 

" Well ! ril not stick at giving 
m^BeM trouble to put down such 
hypocritical cant," said Mr Tomlin- 
liuson, the rich miller. "I know 
well enough what your Sunday- 
evening lectures are good for—for 
wenches to meet their sweethearts, 
and brew mischief. There's work 
enough with the servant-maids as it 
is — such as I never beared the like 
of in my mothers time. And it's 
all along o' your schooling and new- 
fangled plans. Give me a servant 
as can nayther read nor write, I say, 
and doesn't know the year o' the Lord 
as she was bom in. I should like 
to know what good those Sunday 
schools have done, now. Why, the 
boys used to go a birds'-nesting of a 
Sunday morning ; and a capital 
thing, too— ask any farmer; and 
very pritty it was to see the string 
o' heggs hanging up in poor peoples 
houses. You'll not see 'em nownere 
now." 

" Pooh ! " said Mr Luke Byles, who 
piqued himself on his reading, and 
was in the habit of asking casual ac- 
quaintances if they knev anything 
of Hobbes ; " it is right enougn that 
the lower orders shoiud be instructed. 
But this sectarianism within the 
Church ought to be put down. In 
point of fact, these Evangelicals are 
not Churchmen at all ; they're no 
better than Presbvterians." 

" Presbyterans f what are they?" 
inquired Mr Tomlinson. who often 
said his father had given nim ''no ed- 
dication, and he didn't care who 
knowed it ; he could buv up most o' 
th' eddicated men he'd 



ever come 



across. 



"The Presbyterians," said Mr 
Dempster, in rather a louder tone 
than before, holding that every ap- 
peal for information must naturally 
oe addressed to him, "are a sect 
founded in the reign of Charles 
L, by a man named John Pres- 
byter, who hatched all the brood of 
dissenting vermin that crawl about 
in dirty alleys, and circumvent the 
lord of the manor in order to get a 
few yards of ground for their pigeon- 
house conventicles," 

"No, no, Dempster," said Mr 
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Luke Byles, " you're out there. Pres- 
byterianism is derived from the word 
presbvter, meaning an elder." 

" Don't contradict me, sir ! " 
stormed Dempster. "I sajr the 
word presbyti^ian is derived from 
John Presbyter, a miserable fanatic 
who wore a suit of leather, and went 
about from town to village, and from 
village to hamlet, inoculating the 
vulgar with the asinine virus of 
dissent." 

" Come, Byles, that seems a deal 
more liker," said Mr Tomlinson, in a 
conciliatory tone, apparently of opin- 
ion that history was a process of in- 
genious guessing. 

" It's not a question of likelihood ; 
it's a known fact. I could fetch you 
my Encyclopaedia, and show it you 
this moment" 

" I don't care a straw, sir, either 
for you or your Encyclopaedia," 
said Mr Dempster ; " a farrago of 
false information, of which you 
picked up an imperfect copy in a 
cargo of waste paper. Will you tell 
me, sir, that I doirt know the origin 
of Presbytenanism 1 I, sir, a man 
known through the county, intrusted 
with the affairs of hall a score 
parishes, while you, sir, are ignored 
Dy the very fleas fchat infest the 
miserable alley in which you were 
bred." 

A loud and general laugh, with 
" You'd better let him alone, Byles ;" 
" you'll not get the better of Demp- 
ster in a hurry," drowned the retort 
of the too well-informed Mr Byles, 
who, white with rage, rose and walk- 
ed out of the bar. 

" A meddlesome, upstart, Jacobini- 
cal fellow, gentlemen." continued Mr 
Dempster. " I was determined to be 
rid or him. What does he mean by 
thrusting himself into our company 1 
A man with about as much principle 
as he has property, which, to my 
knowledge, is considerably less than 
none. An insolvent atheist, gentle- 
men. A deistical prater, fit to sit in 
the chimney-comer of a pot-house, 
and make blasphemous comments on 
the one creasy newspaper fingered by 
beer-swiIling tinkers. I will not 
suffer in my company a man who 
speaks ligfauy of reUgion. The sig- 
nature of a fellow like Byles would 
be a blot on our protest" 
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" And how do you get on with 
yoar ugnaturesr said Mr Pilkrim, 
the doctor, who had presentea his 
large, top-oooted person within the 
bar while Mr Dempster was speak- 
ing. Mr PUkiim had just returned 
from one of his long day's rounds 
among the farm-houses, in the 
coorae of which he had sat down to 
two hearty meals that mi^ht have 
been mistaken for dinners, if he had 
not declared them to be ' snaps ;' and 
as each snap had been followed by a 
fewslaases of ^ mixture,' containing a 
less ubersd proportion of water than 
tiie articles he himself labelled with 
that broadly generic name, he was in 
that condition which his ^room indi- 
cated with poetic ambigmty, by say- 
ing that ^ master had been m the 
Btmshine.** Under these circumstan- 
ces, after a hard day, in which he had 
really had no regular meal, it seemed 
a natural relaxation to step into the 
bar of the Red IdoD, where, as it was 
Saturday evening, he should be sure 
to find Dempster, and hear the latest 
news about the protest against the 
evening lecture. 

" Have you hooked Ben Landor 
yet r he continued, as he took two 
diaiis, one for his body, and the other 
f(^ his right 1^. 

" No," said Mr Budd, the church- 
warden, shaking his nead, '* Ben 
Landor has a wav of keeping himself 
neutral in everytning, and he doesn't 
hke to oppose his father. Old Lan- 
dor is a r^ular Tryanite. But we 
haven't got your name yet, Pillgrim." 

" Tut tut^ Budd," said Mr Demp- 
ster sarcastically, "you don't expect 
PiUgrim to sign ? He's got a dozen 
Tiyanite livers under his treatment. 
Nothing like cant and methodism for 
producing a superfluity of bile." 

« 0, I thought, as Pratt had de- 
daied himself a Tryanite, we should 
be sure to get Pillgrim on our side." 

Mr Pillgrim was not a man to sit 
qniet under a sarcasm, nature having 
endowed him with a considerable 
share of self-defensive wit In his 
most sober moments he had an im- 
pediinent in his speech, and as copi- 
ous gin and water stimulated not the 
speech but the impediment, he had 
tune to make his retort sufficiently 
bitter. 

"Why, to tellyou the truth,Budd," 
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he spluttered. " There's a report all 
over the town that Deb Traunter 
swears you shall take her with you 
as one of the delegates, and they say 
there's to be a fine crowd at your door 
the morning you start, to see the row. 
Knowing vour tenderness for that 
member oi the fair sex, I thought 
vou might find it impossible to deny 
ner. I hang back a little from sign- 
ing on that account, as Prendei^ast 
mmht not take the protest weU if 
Deb Traunter went with you," 

Mr Budd was a small, sleek-headed 
bachelor of five-and-forty. whose 
scandalous life had long mmished 
his more moral neighbours with an 
after-dinner joke. He had no other 
striking characteristic, except that he 
was a currier of choleric temperament, 
so that you might wonder why he 
had been chosen as clergyman's 
churchwarden, if I did not tell you 
that he had recently been elected 
through Mr Dempters exertions, in 
order that his zeal against the threat- 
ened evening lecture might be backed 
by the dignity of office. 

" Come, come, Pillgrim/' said Mr 
Tomlinson, covering Mr JSudd's re- 
treat, " you know you like to wear 
the criers coat, CTeen o' one side and 
red o' the other. Y ou've been to hear 
Tryan preach at Paddiford Common 
— ^you know you have." 

" To be sure I have ; and a capital 
sermon too. It's a pity you were not 
there. It was addressed to those 
* void of understanding.' " 

** No, no, you'll never catch me 
there," returned Mr Tomlinson, not 
in the least stung, ** he preaches 
without book they say, just like a 
Dissenter. It must be a rambling 
sort of a concern." 

" That's not the worst," said Mr 
Dempster, " he preaches against good 
works ; says good works are not ne- 
cessary to salvation — a sectarian, an- 
tinomian, anabaptist doctrine. Tell 
a man he is not to be saved by his 
works, and you open the floodgates 
of all immorality. You see it in all 
these canting innovators ; they're all 
bad ones by the sly : smooth-faced, 
drawling, hypocritical fellows, who 
pretend ginger isn't hot in their 
mouths, and cry down all innocent 
pleasures; their hearts are all the 
olacker for their sanctimonious out- 
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sides. Haven't we been warned 
against those who make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter 1 
There's this Tryan, now, he goes about 
I)raying with old women, and singing 
with charity children ; but what has 
he really got his eye on all the while ? 
A domineering ambitious Jesuit, gen- 
tlemen; all he wants is to get his 
foot far enough into the parish to 
step into Crewe's shoes when the old 
gentleman dies. Depend upon it, 
whenever you see a man pretending 
to be better than his neighbours, that 
man has either some cunning end to 
serve, or his heart is rotten with spi- 
ritual pride." 

As if to guarantee himself against 
this awful sin, Mr Dempster seized 
the brandy bottle, and poured out a 
lai^er quantity thian usual 

"Have you fixed on your third 
delegate yetl" said Mr Pillgrim, 
whose taste was for detail rather than 
for dissertation. 

" That's the man," answered Demp- 
ster, pointing to Mr Tomlinson. " We 
start for Elmstoke rectory on Tuesday 
morning ; so, if you mean to give us 
your signature, you must make up 
your mind pretty quickly, Pillgrim. ' 

Mr Pillgrim did not m the least 
mean it, so he only said, " I shouldn't 
wonder if Tryan turns out too manv 
for you, after all. He's got a well- 
oiled tongue of his own, and has 
perhaps talked over Pirendergast 
mto a determination to stand by 
him." 

" Ve-ry little fear of that," said 
Dempster, in a confident tone. " I'll 
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soon bring him round. Tryan has 
got his matcL Fve plenty of rods 
m pickle for Tryan." 

At this moment Boots entered the 
bar, and put a letter into the lawyer's 
hands, saying, " There's Trower's man 
just come into the yard wi' a gig, sir, 
an' he's brought this here letter. 

Mr Dempster read the letter and 
said, " Tell him to turn the gig— I'll 
be with him in a minute. Here^ run 
to Gruby's and get this snuff-box 
filled— quick!" 

"Trower's worse, I suppose; eh, 
Dempster ? Wants you to alter his 
will, eh ? " said Mr Pillgrim. 

" Business — ^business — ^business— I 
don't know exactly what," answered 
the cautious Dempster, rising deli- 
berately from his cnair, thrustmg on 
his low-crowned hat, and walking 
with a slow but not unsteady step 
out of the bar. 

" I never see Dempster's equal : if 
I did I'll be shot," said Mr Tomlin- 
son. looking after the lawyer admir- 
ingly. "Why, he's drunk the best 
part of a bottle o' brandy since here 
^e've been sitting, and I'll bet a 
guinea when he's got to Trower's his 
head '11 be as clear as mine. He 
knows more about law when he's 
drunk than all the rest on 'em when 
they're sober." 

"Ay, and other thi^g8 too besides 
law," said Mr Budd, " Did you notice 
how he took up Byles about the 
Presbyterians ? Bless your heart, he 
knows everything, Dempster does. 
He studied very hard when he was a 
young man." 



CHAPTER n. 



The conversation just recorded is 
not, I am aware, remarkably refined- 
or witty ; but if it had been, it could 
hardly have taken place in Millby 
when Mr Dempster flourished there, 
and old Mr Crewe, the curate, was 
yet alive. 

More than a quarter of a century 
has slipped by since then, and in the 
interval Millby has advanced at as 
rapid a pace as other market-towns 
in ner Majesty's dominions. By this 
time it has a handsome railway sta- 
tion, where the drowsy London tra- 
veller may look out by the brilliant 



gas-light and see perfectly -sober 
papas and husbands alighting with 
their leather-ba^ after transacting 
their day's busmess at the county 
town. There is a resident rector, 
who appeals to the consciences of 
his hearers with all the immense 
advantages of a divine who keeps 
his own carriage ; the church is en- 
larged by at least five hundred sit- 
tings ; and the grammar-school, con- 
ducted on reformed principles, has 
its upper forms crowded with the gen- 
teel youth of Millby. The gentlemen 
there fall into no other excess at 
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diniier parties than the perfectly 
wdl-bre^ and yirtuons excess of 
stapidit^r ; and thon^h the ladies 
are still ssud sometunes to take 
too mudi upon themselYes, they are 
nerer known to take too mucn in 
any other wa}r. The conversation is 
sometimes quite literary, for there is 
a flourishing l>ook-club, and many of 
the younger ladies have carried their 
studies so far as to have fora^tten 
a U^e German. In short, Mmby is 
now a refined, moral, and enlighten- 
ed town : no more resemblii^ the 
Millby ot former days than the huge, 
long -skirted, drab greatcoat that 
t^banassed the ankles of our grand- 
fiuhers resembled the light paletot 
in which we tread jauntily through 
the muddiest streets, or than tne 
bottle-nosed Britons, rejoicing oyer a 
tankard, in the old sign of the Two 
Trayellers at Millby, resembled the 
seyoe-looking gentlemen in straps 
and high cdlars whom a modem 
artist £18 represented as sipping the 
imaginary port of that well-known 
commeroal house. 

But pray, reader, dismiss from 
your mmd all the refined and fash- 
ionable ideas associated with this 
adyanced state of things, and trans- 
put your imagination to a time 
when Millby had no gas-lights* when 
the mail drove up dusty or bespat- 
toed to the door of the Bed Lion ; 
when old Mr Crewe, the curate, in a 
brown Brutus wig, delivered inaud- 
ible sermons on a Sunday, and on a 
week-day imparted the ^ucation of 
a gentleman — ^that is to say, an ar- 
duous inacquaintance with Latin 
through the medium of the Eton 
grammar — ^to three pupUs in the up- 
per grammar-school 

If you had passed through Millby 
on the coach at that time, ^ou would 
have had no idea what important 
people liyed there, and how very 
oign a jKuse of rank was prevalent 
among theuL It was a dingy-look- 
ing town, with a strong smelTof tan- 
ning up one street, and a great shak- 
ing of tiand-looms up another ; and 
even in tiiat focus of aristocracy, 
Friai^s Gate, the houses would not 
have seemed very imposing to the 
fattty and superfioal glance of apas- 
aenger. You miefat still less have 
suspected that we figure in light 
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fustian and large grey whiskers, 
leaning against the grocer's door- 
post in High Street, was no less a 
person than Mr Lowme, one of the 
most aristocratic men in Millby, said 
to have been " brought up a gentle- 
man," and to have haa the j^y 
habits accordant with that station, 
keeping his harriers and other ex- 
pensive animals. He was now quite 
an elderly Lothario, reduced to the 
most economical sins; the promi- 
nent form of his gaiety being this 
of lounging at Mr Gruby's door, em- 
barrassmg the servant-maids who 
came for grocery, and talking scan- 
dal with the rare passers-by. Still, 
it was generally understood that Mr 
Lowme Delonged to the highest circle 
of Millby society ; his sons and 
daughters held up their heads veiy 
high indeed; and in spite of his 
condescending way of chatting and 
drinking with inferior people, he 
would himself have scorned any closer 
identification with them. It must be 
admitted that he was of some service 
to the town in this station at Mr 
Grubjr's door, for he and Mr Lander's 
Newwundland dog, who stretched 
himself and gaped on the opposite 
causeway, took something from the 
lifeless air that belonged to the High 
Street on every day except Saturday. 
Certainly, in spite of three assem- 
blies and a charity ball in the winter, 
the occasional advent of a ventrilo- 
quist, or a company of itinerant 
players, some of whom were very 
nighly thought of in London, and 
the annual tnree-days' fair in June, 
Millby might be considered dull by 
people of a hypochondriacal tem- 
perament, and perhaps this was one 
reason why many of the middle-aged 
inhabitants, male and female, oiten 
found it impossible to keep up their 
spirits without a very abundant sup- 
ply of stimulanta It is true there 
were several substantial men who 
had a reputation for exceptional so- 
briety ; so ^that Millby habits were 
really not as bad as possible ; and 
no one is warranted m saying that 
old Mr Crewe's flock could not have 
been worse without any clergyman 
at all 

The well-dressed parishioners gene- 
rally were very regular church-goers, 
and to the younger ladies and gentle- 
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men I am inclined to think that the 
Sunday morning service was the 
most exciting event of the week; 
for few places could present a more 
brilliant show of out-door toilettes 
than might be seen issuing from 
MUlby church at one o'clock. There 
were the four tall Misses Pittman, old 
Lawyer Pittman's daughters, with 
cannon curls surmounted by large 
hat& and long, drooping ostridi 
feathers of parrot green. There was 
Miss Phipps, with a crimson bonnet, 
veiT much tilted up behind, and a 
cockade of stiff feathers on tne sum- 
mit There was Miss Landor, the 
belle of Millbjr, clad regally in purple 
and ermine, with a plume of feathers 
neither drooping nor erect, but main- 
taining a discreet medium. There 
were the three Misses Tomlinson, 
who imitated Miss Landor, and also 
wore ermine and feathers : but their 
beauty was considered of a coarse 
order, and their square forms were 
quite unsuited to the round tippet 
which fell with such remarkable 
ffrace on Miss Landor's slopinff 
shoulders. Looking at this plumed 
procession of ladies, you would have 
formed rather a high idea of MiUby 
wealth ; yet there was only one close 
carriage in th6 place, and that was 
old Mr Landor's, the banker, who, I 
think, never drove more than one 
horse. These sumptuously - attired 
ladies flashed past the vulgar eye in 
one-horse chaiBes, by no means of a 
superior build. 

The yoimg gentlemen, too, were 
not without their little Sunday dis- 
plays of costume, of a limited mascu- 
line kind. Mr Eustace Landor, beinff 
nearly of age^ had recently acquirea 
a diamond rmg, together with the 
habit of rubbing his hand through 
his hair. He was tall and dark, and 
thus had an advanta^ which Mr 
Alfred Phipps, who, bke his sister, 
was blond and stumpy, found it 
• difficult to overtake, even by the 
severest attention to shirt studs, and 
the particular shade of brown that 
was oest relieved by gilt buttona 

The respect for the Sabbath, mani- 
fested in this attention to costume, 
was unhappily counterbalanced by 
considerable levity of behaviour dur- 
ing the prayers and sennon ; for the 
young ladies and gentlemen of Millby 
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were of a very satirical torn, Miss 
Landor especially being conodered 
remarkably clever, andf a tenible 
quiE ; ana the luge congregation 
necessarily containini^ many perBons 
inferior in dress and demeanour to 
the distinguished anstocratic mino- 
rity, divine service offered irresist- 
ible temptations to joking, through 
the medium of telegraphic communi- 
cations from the galleries to the 
aisles and back again. I remember 
blushing very much, and thinking 
Miss I^dor was lauj^iing at me, 
because I was appearing in coat- 
tails for the first tune, when I saw 
her look down slyly towards where 
I sat, and then turn with a titter to 
handsome Mr Bob Lowme, who 
had such beautiful wMskers meeting 
under his chin. But perhaps she 
was not thinking of me after all: 
for our pew was near the pulpit, and 
there was almost always something 
funny about old Mr Crewe. His 
brown wig was hardly ever put on 
quite right, and he had a way of 
raising his voice for three or four 
words, and lowering it again to a 
mumble, so that we could scarcely 
make out a word he said; though, 
as my mother observed, that was of 
no consequence in the prayers, smce 
every one had a prayer-book j and 
as foT the sermon, she contmned 
with some causticity, we all of u« 
heard more of it than we could re- 
member when we got home. 

This youthful generation was not 
particularly literary. The young 
ladies who frizzed their hair, and 
gathered it all into large barricades 
m front of their heads, leaving their 
occipital region exposed without or- 
nament, as if that, being a back view, 
was of no consequence, dreamed as 
little that their daughters would 
read a selection of German poetiy, 
and be able to express an adroirar 
tion for Schiller, as that they would 
turn all their hair the other '^'^Yrr 
thatj instead of threatening «« ]"^ 
bamcades in front, they would he 
most killing in retreat, 
"And, like the Parthian, wound us m 

they ay." 
Those charming well-friffled ladies 
spoke French indeed with oonsider- 
able fadUty , unshackled by any tam 
regard to idiom, and were m tne 
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haJtAt of conducting oonvenations in 
that bmgoage in the presence of tiieir 
lorn instructed elden : for acoordinff 
to the standard of tnoee backward 
days, liieir edncation had becoi very 
laTisk, Bodi ypong Lidies as Miss 
Landor, Miss Fhipps, and the Misses 
Pittman, having been ^finished ** at 
distant and e^mensive schools. 

Old lawyer Pittman had once been 
a TCfj important person indeed, 
having in his earlier days managed 
the affairs of sevend gentlemen in 
Uiose pui», who had sabsec^aently 
been ouiged to sell everything and 
leave the country, in which crisis 
Mr Pittman accommodatingly step- 
ped in as a purchaser of their estates, 
taking on himself the risk ana 
trouble of a more leisurely sale ; 
^diich, however, hap|>ened to turn 
out very much to his advantage. 
Such opportunities occur auite un- 
expectedly in the way of ousinesa 
Bat I dunk Mr Pittman must have 
been unlucky in his later specula- 
tions, for now, in his old age, ne had 
not the reputation of being veij rich ; 
and thongn he rode slowly to his office 
in MiUby every morning on an old 
white hackney, he had to resign the 
chief profits^ as well as the active 
business of the firm, to his younger 
partner, Dempster. No one in 
Milll:^ considered old Pittman a vir- 
tuous man, and the elder towns- 
people were not at all backward in 
narrating the least advantageous 
portions of his biography in a very 
round unvarnished manner. Yet I 
could never observe that they trusted 
him any the les& or liked nim any 
the worse. Indeed, Pittman and 
DemBster were the popular lawyers 
of Jmllbj^ and its neigh ix)urhood, and 
Mr Bemamin Landor, whom no one 
hadanything'particularto say against, 
had a very meagre business in com- 
parison. Hardly a landholder, hardly 
a fiumer, hardly a parish within ten 
miles of Millby, wnose affiedrs were 
not under the legal guardianship of 
Pittman and Dempster, and I tmnk 
the clients were proud of their law- 
yers^ nnacrupulousne8S,a8 the patrons 
of tiie fancy are proud of their cham- 
pion's ^ condition.*' It was not to 
De sure, the thin^ for ordinary me, 
butit was the thmg to bet on in a 
lawy^. Dempster^s talent in ''brings 
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ing through** a client was a verv 
conunon topic of conversation with 
the farmers, over an incidental glass 
of grog at the Bed lion. *'He's a 
long-headed feller, Dempster : why, 
it shows yer what a headpiece Demp- 
ster has, as he can drinx a bottle o* 
brandv at a sittin', an' jrit see ixir- 
ther through a stene waJl when he's 
done, than other folks '11 see through 
a ^lass winder." Even Mr Jerome, 
cmef member of the congregation at 
Salem Chapel, an elderly man of 
very strict life, was one of Dempster's 
clients, and had ^uite an exceptional 
indulgence for his attorney's foibles, 
perhaps attributing them to the 
mevitable incompanbility of law and 
gospel. 

Tne standard of morality at Millbv, 
vou perceive, was not inconveniently 
high in those good old times, and an 
ingenuous vice or two was what every 
man expected of Ws neighbour. Old 
Mr Crewe, the curate, for example, 
was allowed to enjoy his avarice in 
comfort, without fear of sarcastic 
parish demagogues ; and his flock 
liked him all tne better for having 
scraped together a large fortune out 
of his school and curacy, and the 
proceeds of the three thousand pounds 
ne had with his little deaf wife. It 
was clear he must be a learned man, 
for he had once had a large private 
school in connection with the gram- 
mar school, and had even numoered 
a young nobleman or two among his 
pupils. The fact that he read nothing 
at all now, and that his mind seemed 
absorbed in the commonest matters, 
was doubtless due to his having ex- 
hausted the resources of eruoition 
earlier in life. It is true he was not 
spoken of in terms of high respect, 
and old Crewe's stingy housekeeping 
was a frequent subiect of jesting ; but 
this was a good ola-fashioned cnarac- 
teristic in a parson who had been part 
of Millby life for half a century ; it 
was like the dents and disfigurements 
in an old family tankard, which no 
one would like to part with for a 
smart new pieee of plate fi-esh from 
Birmingham. The parishioners saw 
no reason at all why it should be de- 
sirable to venerate the parson or any 
one else : they were much more com- 
fortable to look down a little on their 
fellow-iseatures. 
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Even the Dissent in Millby was then 
of a lax and indifferent land. The 
doctrine of adnlt baptism, straggling 
ander a heavy load of debt, had let 
off half its chapel area as a ribbon- 
shop ; and Methodism was only to be 
detected, as you detect curious larvsa, 
by diligent search in dirty comers. 
Tlie Independents were the only Dis- 
senters of whose existence MiUby 
centility was at all conscious, and it 
had a vague idea that the salient 
points of their creed were prayer 
without book, red brick, and hypo- 
crisy. The Independent chapel, known 
as Salem, stood red and conspicuous 
in a broad street: more than one 
pewholder kept a orass-bound gig ; 
and Mr Jerome, a retired corn-factor, 
and the most eminent member of the 
congregation, was one of the richest 
men in the parisL But in spite of 
this apparent prosperity^ together 
with the usual amount or extempo- 
raneous preaching miti^ted by fur- 
tive notes, Salem belled its name, and 
was not always the abode of peace. 
For some reason or other, it was un- 
fortunate in the choice of its ministers. 
The Rev. Mr Homer, elected with 
brilliant hopes, was discovered to be 
given to tippling and quarrelling with 
Bis wife ; the Rev. Mr Rose's doctrine 
was a little too "high." verging on 
Antinomianism ; the Rev. Wr Stick- 
ney's gift as a preacher was found to 
be less striking on a more extended 
acquaintance ; and the Rev. Mr 
Smith, a distin^shed minister much 
sought after m the iron districts, 
with a talent for poetij, became ob- 
jectionable from an inclination to 
exchange verses with the young ladies 
of his oongreeation. It was reason- 
ably argued that such verses as Mr 
Snuth's must take a long time for 
their composition, and the habit 
alluded to might intrench seriously 
on his pastorsd duties. These reve- 
rend gentlemen, one and all, gave it 
astheiropinion that the Salem church 
members were among the least en- 
lightened of the Lord's people, and 
that Millby was a low place, where 
they woula have found^it a severe 
lot to have their lines fall for any 
long period : though, to see the smart 
and crowded congregation assembled 
on occasion of the annual charity 
sermon, any one might have supposed 
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that the minister of Salem had rather 
a brilliant oosition in the ranks of 
Dissent Several Church fmnilies 
used to attend on that occasion, for 
Millby, in those uninstracted days, 
had not yet heard that the sdusmadc 
ministers of Salem were obviouriy 
typified by Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram; and many Church i)eople 
there were of opinion that Dissent 
might be a weakness, but, after all, 
had no great harm in it These lax 
Episcopalians were, I believe, chiefly 
tradespeople, who held that, inas- 
much as CongregationaUsm consumed 
candles, it ought to be supported, and 
accordingly maAe a point of present- 
ing themselves at Salem for the after 
noon charity sermoiL with the enpec- 
tation of bemg askedf to hold a plate. 
Mr PillgrinL too, was always there 
with his half-sovereign ; for as there 
was no Dissenting doctor in Millby, 
Mr Pillgrim looked with great toler- 
ance on all shades of religious opinion 
that did not include a belief in cures 
by miracle. 

On this point he had the con- 
currence of Mr Pratt, the only other 
medical man of the same standing in 
Millby. Otherwise, it was remarkable 
how strongly these two clever men 
were contrasted. Pratt was middle- 
sized, insinuatiiu^, and silvery-voiced ; 
Pillgrim was taU^ heavy, rough-man- 
ner^ and spluttering. Boui were 
considered to have great powers of 
conversation, but I^tt's anecdotes 
were of the fine old cmst^ ouality 
to be procured only of Joe Miller ; 
Pillgrim's had the fidl fruity flavour 
of the most recent scandal Pratt 
elegantly referred all diseases to de- 
bihty, and with a proper contempt 
for symptomatic treatment, went to 
the root of the matter with port wine 
and bark ; Pillgrun was persuaded 
that the evil principle in tne human 
system was plethora, and he made war 
against it with cupping, blistering, and 
cathartics. They nad both been lon^ 
established in Millby, and as each had 
a suflident practice, there was no 
very malignant rivalry between them; 
on the contrary, they had that sort 
of friendly contempt for each other 
which is always conducive to a good 
understanding between professional 
men, and when any new suxgeoi^at- 
tempted, in an ill-advised hour, to 
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settle himself in the town, it was 
strikingly demonstrated how slight 
snd trivial are theoretic differences 
compared with the broad busis of 
common human feeling. There was 
the most perfect unanimity between 
Pratt and Pillgrim in the determina- 
tion to drive away the obnoxious and 
too probably unqualified intruder as 
soon as possibla Whether the first 
wonderful cure he effected was on a 
patient of Pratt's or of Pillgrim*s. one 
was as ready as the other to pull the 
interioper by the nose, and both alike 
directed their remarkable powers of 
ooQversation towards making the 
town too hot for him. But by their 
respective patients these two distin- 
gmshed men were pitted against each 
other with great virulence. Mrs 
Lowme could not conceal her amaze- 
m^t that Mrs Phipps should trust 
ker life in the hanos of Pratt, who 
let her feed herself up to that denee, 
it was really shocking to hear now 
short her breath was ; and Mrs 
Phippe had no patience with Mrs 
Lowme, living, as she did, on tea and 
both, and looking as yellow as any 
crow-fiower. and yet lettine Pillgrim 
bleed and blister her and give her 
k)wering medicine till her clothes 
kmig on her like a scarecrow's. On 
the whole, perhaps, Mr Pill^pm's re- 
putation was at tne higher pitch, and 
when any lady imder Mr Ptatt's care 
wu doing ill, she was half disposed 
to think that a little more ^' active 
treatment" might suit her better. 
But without very definite provoca- 
tion no one would take so serious a 
step as to pftrt with the family doctor, 
for in those remote days there were 
few varieties of human hatred more 
formidable than the medical The 
do^r^s estimate, even of a confiding 
patient, was apt to rise and fall with 
the entries in the da^-book ; and I 
have known Mr Pillgnm discover the 
most unexpected virtues in a patient 
seized with a promising illness. At 
ndi times you might have been glad 
to perceive that there were some 
of Mr Pfllgrim's fellow-creatures of 
whom he entertained a high opinion, 
Old that he was liable to the amiable 
weakness of a too admiring estimate. 
A good inflammation fired his^nthu- 
liym. and a lin^eruig dropsv dis- 
lAed him into (Parity. Doubtless 
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this crescendo of benevolence was 
partly due to feelings not at all 
represented by the entries in the 
day-book ; for in Mr Pillgrim's heart, 
too, there was a latent store of ten- 
derness and pity which flowed forth 
at the sight of suffering. Gradually, 
however, as his patients became 
convalescent, his view of their cha- 
racters became more dispassionate ; 
when they could relish muttonH3hops, 
he began to admit that they ha(l 
foibles, and by the time they had 
swallowed their last dose of tonic, 
he was alive to their most inexcus- 
able faults. After this, the ther- 
mometer of his regard rested at the 
moderate point of friendly back- 
biting, which sufficed to make him 
agreeable in his morning visits to the 
amiable and worthy persons who 
were yet far from convalescent. 

Pratt's patients were profoundly 
uninterestmg to Pillgrim : their very 
diseases were despicable, and he 
would hardly have thought their 
bodies worth dissecting. But of all 
Pratt's patients, Mr Jerome was the 
one on whom Mr Pillgrim heaped 
the most unmitigated contempt. In 
spite of the surgeon's wise tolerance, 
iJissent became odious to him in the 
person of Mr Jerome. Perhaps it 
was because that old gentleman, 
being rich, and having very large 
year^ bills for medical attendance 
on himself and his wife, neverthe- 
less employed Pratt — ^n^lected all 
the advantages of "active treat- 
ment," and paid away his money 
without getting his system lowered. 
On any other grouna it is hard to 
explain a feeling of hostility to Mr 
Jerome, who was an excellent old 
gentleman, expressing a great deal 
of goodwill towards his neighbours, 
not only in imperfect English, but 
in loans of money to the ostensibly 
rich^ and in sacks of potatoes to the 
obviously poor. 

Assuredly Millby had that salt of 
goodness which keeps the world 
together, in greater aoundance than 
was visible on the surface : innocent 
babes were bom there, sweetening 
their parents' hearts with simple 
joys ; men and women withering in 
disappointed worldliness, or bloated 
with sensual ease, had better moments 
in which they pressed the hand of 
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suffering with sympathy, and were 
moved to deeds of nei^bourly kind- 
ness. In church and m chapel there 
were honest-hearted worshippers who 
strove to keep a conscience void of 
offence; and even up the dimmest 
alleys you mi^it have found here 
and there a Wedeyan to whom 
Methodism was the vehicle of peace 
on earthy and goodwill to men. To a 
superficial glance Millby was nothing 
but dreary prose : a dingy town, 
surrounded by flat fields, loppea 
elms, and sprawling mandfactunng 
villages, which crept on and on with 
their weaving-shops, till they threat- 
ened to graft themselves on the town. 
But the sweet spring came to Millby 
notwithstanding : the elm-tops were 
red with buds^ the churchyard was 
starred with daisies ; the lark shower- 
ed his love-music on the flat fields ; 
the rainbows hung over the dingy 
town, clothing the very roofs and 
chimneys in a strange transfigur- 
ing beauty. And so it was with 
the human life there, which at 
first seemed a dismal mixture of 
griping worldliness, vanity, ostrich 
feathers, and the fumes of brandy : 
looking closer, you found some puri- 
ty, gentleness, and unselfishness, as 
you may have observed a scented 
geranium ^ving forth its wholesome 
odours amidst blasphemy and rin in 
a noisy pothouse. Little deaf Mrs 
Crewe would often carry half her 
oMm spare dinner to the sick and 
hungry ; Miss Phipps with her 
cocluMe of red feathers, had a filial 
heart, and lighted her father's pipe 
with a pleasant smile; and tnere 
were grey-haired men in drab gait^ 
not at all noticeable as you passed 
them in the street^ whose integrity 
had been the basis of their rich 
neighbours' wealth. 

Such as the place was, the people 
there were entirely contented with 
it They fancied life must be but a 
dull affair for that large portion of 
mankind who were necessarily shut 
out from an acquaintance with Millby 
families, and that it must be an 
advanta^ to London and Liverpool, 
that MiQby gentlemen occasionally 
visited those places on business. 
But the inhabitants became more 
intensely conscious of the value they 
set upon all their advantages, when 



innovation made its appearance in 
the person of the Rev. Mr Tryan, 
the new curate at the chapel-of-ease 
on Paddiford Common. It was soon 
notorious in Millbythat Mr Tryan held 
peculiar opinions; that he preach- 
ed extempore ; that he was founding 
a religious lending library in his re- 
mote comer of the parish ; that he 
expounded the Scriptures in cotta^ ; 
and that his preaching was attracting 
the Dissenters, and lllin^ the very 
aisles of his church. The rumour 
sprang up that Evangelicalism had 
invaded Millby parish; — a murrain 
or blight all the more terrible, be- 
cause its nature was but dimly con- 
jectured. Perhaps Millby was one of 
the last spots to be reached by the 
wave of a new movement ; and it was 
only now, when the tide was iust 
on the turn, that the limpets there 
got a sprinkling. Mr Tryan was the 
first Evangelic^ clergyman who had 
risen above the Mulby horizon : 
hitherto that obnoxious acUective 
had been unknown to the towns- 
people of any gentility ; and there 
were even many Dissenters who con- 
sidered " evangelicar* simply a sort 
of baptismal name to the magazine 
which circulated among the con- 
gregation of Salem ClmpeL But 
now, at length, the disease had 
been imported, when the parish- 
ioners were expecting it as httle as 
the innocent Ked Indians expected 
small-pox. As long as Mr Iryan's 
hearers were confined to Padoiford 
Common, which, by the by, was 
hardly recognisable as a common at 
all, but was a dismal district where 
you heard the rattle of the hand-loom, 
and breathed the smoke of coal-pits 
— ^the '^ canting parson** could be 
treated as a joke. I^ot so when a num- 
ber of single ladies in the town ap- 
peared to be infected, and even one or 
two men of substantial property, with 
old Mr Landor, the banker, at their 
head, seemed to be ^^givii]^ in** to 
the new movement — ^when Mr Tryan 
was known to be well receivedf in 
several ^ood houses, where he was in 
the habit of finishing the evening 
with exhortation and prayer. Evan- 
gelicalism was no longer a nuisance 
existing merely in by-comers, wluch 
any wdl-dad person could avoid ;.it 
was invading the very drawi%- 
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moBUL mingling itself with the com- 
fortable rames oi port-wine and 
biandj, threatening to deaden with 
its murky breath all the splendour 
oi the ostrich feathers, and to stifle 
Millby ingenooosness^ not pretending 
to be better than its neighbours, 
with a doud of cant and lugubrious 
hypocriay. The alarm reached its 
cbmax when it was reported that 
Bir Tiyan was endeayouring to ob- 
tain authority from Mr Frender^ast, 
the non-resident rector, to estabhsh a 
Sunday evening lecture in the parish 
dinrch, on the ground that old Mr 
Crewe did not fo^ach the €k)epeL 

It now first appeared how sur- 
prisingly high a value Millby in gene- 
nd set on the ministrations of Mr 
Crewe; how convinced it was that 
Mr Crewe was the model of a parish 
priest, and his sermons the soundest 
and most edifying that had ever 
remained unheurd by a church-go- 
ing population. All allusions to his 
brown wi^ were suppressed, and by 
a rhetorical figure his name was 
aasociated with venerable ffrey hairs ; 
tiie attempted intrusion of Mr Tryan 
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was an insult to a man deep in years 
and learning; moreover, it was an 
insolent effort to thrust himself for- 
ward in a parish where he was 
clearly distastefiil to the superior 
portion of its inhabitants. The 
town was divided into two zealous 
parties, the Tryanitas and anti-Try- 
anites ; and by the exertions of the 
eloquent Dempster, the anti-Trvanite 
virulence was soon developed into 
an organised opposition. A protest 
against the meditated evening lec- 
ture was framed by that orthodox 
attorney, and after bein^ numerously 
signed, waste be carried to MrPren- 
derig^t by three delegates repre- 
senting the intellect, morality, and 
wealth of Millby. The intellect, you 
perceive, was to be personified in Mr 
Dempster, the morali^ in Mr Budd, 
and the wealth in Mr Tomlinson ; 
and the distinguished triad was to 
set out on its great mission, as we 
have seen, on the third day from 
that warm Saturday evening when 
the conversation recorded m the 
previous chapter took place in the 
oar of the Red Lion. 
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It was quite as warm on the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening, when Mr 
Dempster and his cdlea^es were to 
return firom their mission to Elm- 
stoke Rectory: but it was much 
pleasanter in Mrs linnet's parlour 
than in the bar of the Rea lion. 
Through the open window came the 
scent ^mi^onette and honeysuckle ; 
the grass-]^ in front of the house 
was shaded by a little plantation of 
Gueldres roses, syringas, and labur- 
nums ; the noise of looms and carts 
and unmelodious voices reached the 
ear simph^ as an agreeable murmur, 
for Mrs Linnet's house was situatea 
quite on the outskirts of Paddiford 
Common * and the only sound likely 
to disturo the serenity of the femi- 
nine party assembled there, was the 
occasional buzs of intrusive wasps, 
apparently mistaking each lady's 
head for a sugar-basin. No sugar- 
basin was visible in Mrs linnet's 
parlour, for the time of tea was 
not yet, and the round table was 
Uttered with books which the ladies 
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were covering with black canvass as 
a reinforcement of the new Paddi- 
ford Lending library. Miss Linnet, 
whose manuscript was the neat- 
est lype of zigzag, was seated at a 
small table apart, writing on green 
paper tickets, which were to be pasted 
on the covers. Miss Linnet had 
other accomplishments besides that 
of a neat manuscript, and an index 
to some of them might be found in 
the ornaments of the room. She had 
always combined a love of serious 
and poetical reading with her skill 
in DEincy-work, and the neatly-bound 
copies of Dryden's FiV^/, Hannah 
More's Sacred Dramas, Falconer's 
Shiptffrecky Mason On Self-Know- 
ledge. Basselas. and Burke On the 
Stwhme and BeatUiful, which were 
the diief ornaments of tne book-case, 
were all inscribed with her name, ana 
had been bought with her pocket- 
money when she was in her teens. 
It must have been at least fifteen 
years since the latest of those pur- 
chaseS) but Miss linnet's skill in 
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fancy-work appeared to have gone 
through more numerous phases than 
her literary taste ; for the japanned 
boxes, the alum and sealing-wax bas- 
kets, the fan-dolls, the "transferred" 
landscapes on the fire-screens, and 
the recent bou(^uets of wax-flowers, 
showed a dlspantv in freshness which 
made them referable to widely differ- 
ent periods. Wax-flowers presup- 
pose .delicate fingers and robust pa- 
tience,, but there are still many points 
of mind and person which they leave 
va^e and problematic; so I must 
teU YOU that Miss Linnet had dark 
ringlets, a sallow complexion, and an 
amiable disposition. As to her fea- 
tures, there was not much to criticise 
in them, for she had little nose, less 
lip, and no eye-brow ; and as to her 
intellect, her friend Mrs Pettifer 
oft«n said : " She didn't know a more 
sensible person to talk to than Mary 
Linnet. There was no one she liked 
better to come and take a quiet cup 
of tea with her, and read a little of 
Klopstock*s Messiah. Mary Linnet 
had often told her a great deal of her 
mind when they were sitting to- 
gether; she fiaid there were many 
things to bear in every condition of 
life, and nothing should induce her 
to marry without a prospect of hap- 
piness. Once, when Mrs Pettifer 
admired her wax-flowers, she said, 
'Ah, Mrs Pettifer, think of the 
beauties of nature!' She always 
spoke very prettily — did Mary Lin- 
net ; very different, indeed, from 
Rebecca." 

Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was 
not a general favourite. While most 
people thought it a pity that a sen- 
sible woman like Mary had not found 
a good husband— and even her female 
friends said nothing more ill-natured 
of her, than that ner face was like 
a piece of putty with two Scotch 
pebbles stuck m it — Rebecca was 
always spoken of sarcastically, and 
it was a customary kind of banter 
with young ladies to recommend her 
as a wife to any gentleman they hap- 
pened to be flirting with — her fat 
her finery, and her tnick ankles, suf- 
ficing to give piquancy to the joke, 
notwithstanding the absence of no- 
velty. Miss Rebecca, however, pos- 
sessed the accomplishment of music, 
and her singing of " Oh no, we never 
mention her," and "The Soldiei^s 
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Tear," was so desirable an accession 
to the pleasures of a tearparty, that 
no one cared to offend her, especially 
as Rebecca had a high spirit of her 
own, and in spite of her expansively 
rounded contour, had a particularly 
sharp tongue. Her reading had been 
more extensive than her sister's, em- 
bracing most of the fiction in Mr 
Procter's circulating library, and no- 
thing but an acquaintance with the 
course of her studies could afford a 
clue to the rapid transitions in her 
dress, which were suggested by the 
style of beauty, whether sentimental, 
sprightly, or severe, possessed by the 
heroine of the three volumes actually 
in perusal. A piece of lace, which 
drooped round the edge of her white 
bonnet one week, had been rejected 
by the next ; and her cheeks, which, 
on Whitsunday, loomed through a 
Tumerian haze of net- work, were, on 
Trinity Sunday, seen reposing in dis- 
tinct i^ outline on her shelving bust, 
like the sun on a fog-bank. The 
black velvet, meeting with a crystal 
clasp, which one evening encircled 
her head, had on another descended 
to her neck, and on a third to her 
wrist, suggesting to an active imagi- 
nation, either a magical contraction 
of the ornament^ or a fearful ratio of 
expansion in Miss Rebecca's person. 
With this constant application of art 
to dress, she could have had little 
time for fancy-work, even if she had 
not been destitute of her sister's t-aste 
for that delightful and truly feminine 
occupation. And here, at least you 
perceive the justice of the MiUby 
opinion as to the relative suitability 
or the two Misses Linnet for matn- 
mony. When a man is happy enough 
to win the affections of a sweet girl, 
who can soothe his cares with cro- 
chetj and respond to all his most 
cherished ideas with beaded um-mgs 
and chair-covers in Oerman wool, he 
has, at least, a guarantee of domestic 
comfort, whatever trials may await 
him out of doors. What a resource 
it is under fatigue and irritation to 
have your drawing-room well sup- 
plied with small mats, which would 
always be ready if you ever wanted 
to set anything on them ! And what 
styptic for a bleeding heart can equal 
copious squares of crochet-work, 
which are useful for slipping down 
the moment you touch them 1 How our 
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lathers managed without crochet \& 
the wonder ; but I believe some small 
and feeble substitute existed in their 
time under the name of " tatting.** Re- 
becca Linnet, however, had neglected 
tatting as well as other forms of fancy- 
work. At school, to be sure, she had 
spent a great deal of time in ac- 
ouiring flower-painting, according to 
the ingenious method then fashion- 
aUe, of applying the shapes of leaves 
and flowers cut out in cardboard, and 
scrubbing a brush over the surface 
thus conveniently marked out; but 
even the spill-cases and hand-screens 
which were her last half-year's per- 
formances in that way, were not con- 
sidered eminently successful, and had 
long been consigned to the retire- 
ment of the best bedroom. Thus, 
there was a good deal of famil v un- 
likeneas between Rebecca and her 
uster, and I am afraid there was also 
a little family dislike ; but Mary's 
disapproval liad usuaUy been kept 
imprisoned behind her thin lips, for 
Reoecca was not onlv of a headstrong 
disposition, but was her mother's pet : 
the old lady being herself stout, ana 
preferring a more showy style of cap 
than she could prevail on her daugh- 
ter Maiy to make up for her. 

But I have been describing Miss 
Rebecca as she was in former days 
only, for her appearance this evening, 
as she sits pasting on the green 
tickets, is in striking contrast with 
what it was three or four months ago. 
Her plain grey gingham dress and 
plain white collar could never have 
oelonged to her wardrobe before that 
date ; and though she is not reduced 
in size, and her brown hair will do 
nothing but hang in crisp ringlets 
down her large cheeks, there is a 
change in her air and expression 
which seems to shed a softened light 
over her person, and make her look 
like a peony in the shade, instead of 
the same flower flaunting in aparterre 
in the hot sunlight 

No one could deny that Evangeli- 
calism had wrought a change for the 
better iu Rebecca Linnet's person-— 
not even Miss Pratt, the tnin, stiff 
ladv in spectacles, seated opposite 
to her, wno always had a peculiar 
repuledon for " females with a gross 
habit of body." Miss Pratt was an 
old maid; but that is a no more 
definite description than if I had 
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said she was in the autumn of life. 
Was it autumn when the orchards 
are hagrant with apples, or autumn 
when l£e oaks are brown, or autumn 
when the last yellow leaves are 
fluttering in the chill breeze? The 
young ladies in Millby would have 
told you that the Misses Linnet were 
old maids ^ but the Misses Linnet 
were to Miss Pratt what the apple- 
scented September is to the Dare, 
ni pping^days of late November. The 
Misses Linnet were in that temperate 
zone of old-maidism, when a woman 
will not say but that if a man of 
suitable years and character were to 
ofler himself, she might be induced 
to tread the remainder of life's vale in 
company with him ; Miss Pratt was 
in that arctic region where a woman 
is confident that at no time of life 
would she have consented to give up 
her liberty, and that she has never 
seen the man whom she would engage 
to honour and obey. If the Misses 
Linnet were old maids, they were old 
maids with natural ringlets and em- 
bonpoint, not to say obesity ; Miss 
Pratt was an old maid with a cap, a 
braided " front,'* a backbone and ap- 

Eendages. Miss Pratt was the one 
lue- stocking of Millby, possessing, 
she said, no less than nve hundrea 
volumes, competent, as her brother 
the doctor often observed, to conduct 
a conversation on any topic whatever, 
and occasionally dabbling a little in 
authorship, though it was understood 
that she had never put forth the full 
powers of her mind in print. Her Let^ 
ters to a Young Man on his Entrance 
into Life, and De Courcj/.or the Bash 
Promise, a Tale for Yoi4ky, were 
mere trifles which she had b^Q^ in- 
duced to publish because they were 
calculated for popular utility, but 
they were nothing to what she had 
for years had by her in manuscript 
Her latest production had been Six 
Stanzas, aduressed to the Rev. Edgar 
Tryan, printed on glazed paper with 
a neat Dorder, and beginning, " For- 
ward, young wrestler fcr the truth !" 
Miss Pratt having kept her brother^s 
house during his long widowhood, his 
daughter, Miss Eliza, had had the 
advantage of being educated by her 
aunt, and thus of imbibing a very 
strong antipathy to all that remark- 
able woman's tastes and opinions. 
The silent handsome girl of two-aud- 
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twenty, who is covering the Memoirs 
of Felix N^y ifl Miss Eliza Pratt ; 
and the smaU elderly lady in dowdjr 
clothing^ who is also working dih- 
gently, is Mrs Pettifer, a superior- 
minded widow, much valued in Mill- 
by, being such a very respectable 
person to have in the house in case of 
illness, and of quite too good a family 
to receive any money-payment — ^you 
could always send her garden-stuff 
that would make her ample amends. 
Miss Pratt has enough to do in com- 
menting on the heap of volumes 
before net, feeling it a responsibility 
entailed on her by her great powers 
of mind to leave nothing without the 
advantage of her opinion. Whatever 
was good must be sprinkled with the 
chrism of her approval ; whatever 
was evil must be blighted by her 
condemnation. 

" Upon my word," she said, in a de- 
liberate high voice, as if she were dic- 
tating to an amanuensis, ''it is a 
most admirable selection of works 
for popular reading, this that our ex- 
cellent Mr Tiyan has made. I do 
not know whether, if the task had 
been confided to me, I could have 
made a selection, combining in a 
higher degree religious instruction 
and edification, with a due admix- 
ture of the purer species of amuse- 
ment. Tl[m ^\^Tj 01 Father Clement 
is a libraiyln itself on the errors of 
Romanism. I have ever considered 
fiction a suitable form for conveying 
moral and religious instruction, as I 
have shown in my little work De 
Coxircy^ which, as a very clever 
writer m the Orompton Argus said 
at the time of its appearance, is the 
light vehicle of a weighty moral." 

" One 'ud think," said Mrs Linnet, 
who also had her spectacles on, but 
chiefly for the purpose of seeing 
what the others were doing, " there 
didn't want much to drive people 
away from a religion as makes 'em 
walk barefoot over stone floors, like 
that girl in Father C^<?m«i^— sending 
the blood up to the head frightfuL 
Anybody might see that was an un- 
nat ral creed? 

"Yes," said Miss Pratt, "but as- 
ceticism is not the root oi the error, 
as Mr Tryan was telling us the other 
evening— it is the deniS of the great 
doctrine of justification by faith. 
Much as I had reflected on all sub- 
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jects in the course of my life, I am 
indebted to Mr Tryan for opening 
my eyes to the full importance of 
that cardinal doctrine of the Refor- 
mation. From a child I had a deep 
sense of religion, but in my early days 
the Gospel light was obscured in 
the English Church, notwithstanding 
the possession of our incomparable 
liturgy, than which I know no 
human composition more faultless 
and sublima As I tell Eliza, I 
was not blest as she is at the age of 
two-and-twenty, in knowing a clergy- 
man who unites all that is great and 
admirable in intellect with the high- 
est si)iritual gifts. I am no con- 
temptible judge of a man's acquire- 
ments, and I assure you I have test- 
ed Mr Tryan's by questions which 
are a pretty severe touchstone. It 
is true, I sometimes cany him a 
little beyond the depth of the other 
listeners. Profound learning," con- 
tinued Miss Pratt, shutting her spec- 
tacles, and tapping them on the book 
before her, "has not many to estimate 
it in Millby." 

"Miss Pratt," said Rebecca, "will 
you please give me Scott s Force of 
Truth i There — that small book 
lying against the Life of Legh Rich- 
mond."^ 

" That's a book Pm very fond of 
— the Life of Leah Richmond^ said 
Mrs Linnet "He foimd out all 
about that woman at Tutbuiy as 
pretended to live without eating. 
Stuff and nonsense ! " 

Mrs Linnet had become a reader 
of religious books since Mr lean's 
advent and as she was in the habit 
of connning her perusal to the purely 
secular portions, which bore a very 
small proportion to the whole, she 
could make rapid progress through a 
large number of volumes. On tak- 
ing up the biography of a celebrated 
preacher, she immediately turned to 
the end to see what disease he died 
of ; and if his legs swelled, as her own 
occasionally did, she felt a stronger 
interest in ascertaining any earuer 
facts in the history of the dropsical 
divine — whether he had ever fallen 
off a stage coach, whether he had 
married more than one wife, and, in 
general, any adventures or repartees 
recorded of him previous to the epoch 
of his conversion. She then glanced 
over the letters and diary, and where- 
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ever there was a predominance of 
Zion, the River of Life, and notes of 
ezdamation, she turned over to the 
next page ; but any passage in which 
she saw such promising nouns as 
** smaU-pox," "pony," or " boots and 
shoes," at once arrei^ed her. 

^It is half-past six now," said Miss 
Linnet, looking at her watch as the 
servant appealed with the tea-tray. 
**' I suppose the delegates are come 
back oy this time. If Mr Tiyan 
had not so kindly promised to call 
and let us know, I should hardly 
rest without walking to Millby myself 
to know what answer they have 
brought back. It is a great privi- 
^e for us, Mr Tryan Hying at Mrs 
WagBtaflTs, for he is often able to 
take us on his way backwards and 
forwards into the town." 

^ I wonder if there's another man 
in the world who haabeen brought up 
as Mr Tryan has, that would choose 
to live in those small close rooms on 
the common, among; heaps of dirty 
cottages, for the sake of being near 
the poor {people," said Mrs Pettifer. 
'' Pm afraid ne hurts his health by 
it ; he looks to me far from strong." 

" Ah," said Miss Pratt, " I under- 
stand he is of a highly respectable 
family indeed, in Huntingdonshire. 
I heard him myself speak of his fa- 
ther's carriage — quite incidentally 
you know — and EQza tells me what 
very fine cambric handkerchiefs 
he usea My eyes are not good 
enough to see such things, but I 
know what breeding is as well as 
most people, and it is easy to see 
that Mr Tryan is quite comme ilfaw, 
to use a French expression." 

" I should like to tell him better 
nor use fine cambric T this place, 
where there's such washing, it's a 
shame to.be seen," said Mrs Linnet : 
" he'll get 'em tore to pieces. Good 
lawn 'ud be far better. I saw what 
a colour his linen looked at the sacra- 
ment last Sunday. Mary's making 
him a black silk case to hold his 
bands, but I told her she'd more need 
wash 'em for him." 

" O mother!" said Rebecca, with 
solemn severity, " pray don't tnink of 
pocket-handkerchiefs and linen, when 
we are talking of such a man. And 
at this moment, too, when he is per- 
haps having to bear a heavy blow. 
We have more need to help him by 
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prayer, as Aaron and Hur held up 
the hands of Moses. We don't know 
but wickedness may have triumphed, 
and Mr Prendergast may have con- 
sented to forbid the lecture. There 
have been dispensations quite as mys- 
terious, and Satan is evidently put- 
ting forth all his strength to resist 
the entrance of the Gospel into Millby 
Church." 

" You niver spoke a truer word 
than that, my dear," said Mrs Linnet, 
who accepted all religious phrases, 
but was extremely rationalistic in 
her interpretation; " for if iver Old 
Harry appeared in a human form, it's 
that Dempster. It was all through 
him as we got cheated out o' Pye's 
Croft, makine out as the title wasn't 
good Such lawyer's villany ! As if 
paying good money wasn't title enough 
to anything. K your father as is 
dead and gone had been worthy to 
know it ! But he'll have a fall some 
day, Dempster will Mark my words." 

" Ah, out of his carriage, you 
mean," said Miss Pratt, who, in the 
movement occasioned by the clearing 
of the table, had lost the first part of 
Mrs Linnet s speech. " It certainly 
is alarming to see him driving home 
from Rotherby, flogging his gaQoping 
horse like a madman. My brother 
has often said he expected every 
Thursday evening to be called in to 
set some of Dempster's bones ; but I 
suppose he may drop that expecta- 
tion now, for we are given to under- 
stand from good authority that he 
has forbidden his wife to call my 
brother in again either to herself or 
her mother. He swears no Trvanite 
doctor shdl attend his famify. I 
have reason to believe that Pillgrim 
was called in to Mrs Dempster's 
mother the other day." 

" Poor Mrs Raynor! she's glad to 
do anything for the sake of peace 
and quietness," said Mrs Pettifer ; 
" but it's no trifle at her time of life 
to part with a doctor as knows her 
constitution." 

" What trouble that poor woman 
has to bear in her old age !" said 
Mary Linnet, " to see her daughter 
leading such a life ! — an only daugh- 
ter, too, that she doats on." 

"Yes, indeed," said Miss Pratt. 
" We, of course, know more about it 
than most people, my brother having 
attended the lamily so many years. 
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For my part, I never thought well 
of the marriage ; and I endeavoured 
to dissuade my brother when Mrs 
Raynor asked him to dve Janet 
away at the wedding. * If you will 
take m^ advice, Richard/ I said, 
*vou Will have nothing to do with 
that marriage.' And he has seen 
the justice of my opinion since. Mrs 
Raynor herself was against the con- 
nection at first ; but she alwavs 
spoiled Janet, and I fear, too, she 
was won over by a foolish pride in 
having her daughter marry a pro- 
fessional man. I fear it was so. No 
one but myself, I think, foresaw the 
extent of the evil" 

" Well," said Mrs Pettifer, "Janet 
had nothing to look to but being 
a governess; and it was hard for 
Mrs Raynor to have to work at 
miUinerin^ — a woman well brought 
up, and ner husband a man who 
held his head as hi^h as any man 
in Thurston. And it isn't every- 
body that sees everything fifteen 
years beforehand. Robert Cempster 
was the cleverest man in MiUby; 
and there weren't many young men 
fit to talk to Janet" 

''It is a thousand pities," said Miss 
Pratt, choosing to ignore Mrs Petti- 
fer's slight sarcasm, " for I certainly 
did consider Janet Raynor the most 
promising yoimg woman of my ac- 
quaintance ; — a Tittle too much lifted 
up, perhaps, by her superior educa- 
tion, and too much given to satire, 
but able to express herself very well 
indeed about any book I recom- 
mended to her perusal There is no 
young woman in Millby now who can 
be compared with what Janet was 
when she was married, either in 
mind or person. I consider Miss 
Landor far, far below her. Indeed. 
I cannot say much for the mental 
superiority of the young ladies in our 
first families. They are supeificial — 
very superficiaL" 

''She made the handsomest bride 
that ever came out of Millby church, 
too," said Mrs Pettifer. "Such a 
very fine figure ! and it showed off 
her white poplin so welL And what 
a pretty smile Janet always had ! 
Poor thing, she keeps that now for 
all her old friends. I never see her 
but she has something pretty to say 
to me— living in the same street, you 
know, I can't help seeing her often, 
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though Fve never been to the house 
since Dempster broke out on me in 
one of his drunken fits. She comes 
to me sometimes, poor thing, looking 
so strange, anybody passing her in 
the street may see plain enough 
what's the matter ; but she's always 

fot some little good-natured plan m 
er head for all that. Only last 
night when I met her, I saw five yards 
off she wasn't fit to be out ; but she 
had a basin in her hand, full of some- 
thing she was carrying to Sally Mar- 
tin, the deformed girl that's in a 
consumption." 

" But she is just as bitter against 
Mr Tryan as her husband is, I under- 
stand, said Rebecca. " Her heart is 
very much set against the truth, for 
I understand she bought Mr Tryan's 
sermons on purpose to ridicule them 
to Mrs Crewe." 

" Well, poor thuig," said Mrs Pet- 
tifer, " you know she stands up for 
everything her husband says and 
does. She never will admit to any- 
body that he's not a good husband." 

"That is her pride," said Miss 
Pratt. " She married him in opposi- 
tion to the advice of her best fnends, 
and now she is not willing to admit 
that she was wrong. Why, even to 
my brother— and a medicid atten- 
dant, you know, can hardly fail to be 
acquainted with family secrets— she 
has always pretended to have the 
highest respect for her husband's 
qualities. Poor Mrs Raynor, how- 
ever, is well aware that every one 
knows the real state of things. 
Latterly^ she has not even avoided 
the subject with me. The very last 
time I called on her she said, * Have 
you been to see my poor daughter ]' 
and burst into tears. 

"Pride or no pride," said Mrs 
Pettifer, " I shall always stand up for 
Janet Dempster. She sat up with 
me night after night when I had that 
attack of rheumatic fever six years 
ago. There's great excuses for her. 
When a woman can't think of her 
husband coming home without trem- 
bling, it's enough to make her drink 
something to blunt her feelings — 
and no children either, to keep her 
from it You and me might do the 
same, if we were in her place." 

" Speak for yourself, Mrs Pettifer," 
said Miss Pratt " Under no circum- 
stances can I imagine myself resort- 
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ing to a practice so d^rading. A 
woman should find support in her own 
strength of mind.** 

" I think," said Rebecca, who con- 
sidered Miss Pratt still vei^ blind in 
spiritual things, notwithstanding her 
afisumption of enlightenment, ''she 
will find poor support if she trusts 
only to her own strength. She must 
sedt aid elsewhere thMi in herself 

Happily the removal of the tea- 
things just then created a little con- 
fiision, which aided Miss Pratt to re- 
press her resentment at Rebecca's 
presumption in correcting her — a per- 
son like Rebecca Linnet ! who six 
months ago was as flighty and vain 
a woman as Miss Pratt had ever 
known — so very unconscious of her 
unfortunate person ! 

The ladies had scarcely been seated 
at their work another hour, when the 
son was sinking, and the clouds that 
flecked the sky to the very zenith 
were every moment taking on a 
iHTighter gold. The gate of the little 
garden opened, and Miss Linnet, 
seated at her small table near the 
window, saw Mr Tryan enter. 

"There is Mr T^ryan," she said, 
and her i)ale cheek was lighted up 
with a little blush that would have 
made her look more attractive to al- 
most anyone except Miss Eliza Pratt, 
whose fine grey eyes allowed few 
things to escape her silent observa- 
tion. " Mary Linnet gets more and 
more in love with Mr l?yan," thought 
lOss Eliza ; " it is really pitiable to 
see such feelings in a woman of her 
sj^ with those old-maidish little 
nnglets. I daresay she flatters her- 
self Mr Tryan may fall in love with 
her, because he makes her useful 
amongthe poor.** At the same time, 
Mi8s£3iza, as she bent her hand- 
some head and large cannon curls 
with ai^)arent calmness over her 
wo^ felt a considerable internal 
flutter when she heard the knock at 
the door. Rebecca had less self-com- 
mand. She felt too much agitated 
to go on with her pasting, and 
dntched the leg of the table to coun- 
teract the trembling in her hands. 

Poor women's .hearts ! Heaven 
forbid that I should laugh at you, and 
makt cheap jests on your suscepti- 
failtty towards the clencal sex, as if 
it had nothing deeper or more lovely 
in it Uian the mere vulgar angling for 
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a husband. Even in these enlight- 
ened days, many a curate who, con- 
sidered abstractedly, is nothing more 
than a sleek bimanous animal in a 
white neckcloth, with views more or 
less Anglican, and furtively addicted 
to the flute, is adored by a girl who has 
coarse brothers, or by a solitary wo- 
man who would like to be a helpmate 
in good works beyond her own means, 
simply because he seems to them 
the model of refinement and of public 
usefulnesa Wliat wonder then that 
in Millby society, such as I have told 
you it was a very long while ago, a 
zealous evangelical clergyman, aged 
thirty-three, called forth all the little 
agitations that belong to the divine 
necessity of loving, implanted in the 
Misses Linnet, with their seven or 
eight lustrums and their unfashion- 
awe ringlets, no less than in Miss 
Eliza Pratt, with her youthful bloom 
and her ample cannon curls. 

But Mr Tryan has entered the 
room, and the strange light from the 
golden sky falling on his light brown 
hair, which is brushed high up round 
his head, makes it look almost like 
an aureole. His grey eyes, too, shine 
with unwonted brilliancy this even- 
ing. They were not remarkable eyes, 
but they accorded completely in their 
changing light with the changing ex- 
pression of his person, which mdi- 
cated the paradoxical cnaracter often 
observable in a large-limbed sanguine 
blond ; at once mild and irritable, 
gentle and overbearing, indolent and 
resolute, self-conscious and dreamy 
Except that the well-filled lips had 
something of the artificially compress- 
ed look which is often the sign of a 
struggle to keep the dragon imder- 
most, and that the complexion was 
rather heated, giving the idea of im- 
perfect health, Mr Tryan's face in 
repose was that of an ordinary 
whiskerless blonde, and it seemed 
difficult to refer a certain air of dis- 
tinction about him to anything in 
g articular, unless it were his delicate 
andsand well-shapen feet. 
It was a great anomaly to the 
Millby mind that a canting evange- 
lical parson, who would take tea with 
tradespeople, and make friends of 
vulgar women like the Linnets, should 
have so much the air of a gentleman, 
and be so little like the splay-footed 
Mr Stickney of Salem, to whom he 
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approximated so closely in doctrine. 
And this want of correspondence 
between the physiaue and the creed 
had excited no less surprise in 
the larger town of Laxeter. where 
Mr Tryan had formerly neld a 
curacy ; for of the two other Low- 
Church clergymen in the neighbour- 
hood, one was a Welshman of globose 
figure and unctuous comi)lexion, and 
the other a man of atrabiliar ai^>ect, 
with lank blaqjc haur, and a redund- 
ance of limp cravat — in fact, the sort 
of thing 'you might expect in men 
who dStributed the publications of 
the Religious Tract Society and in- 
troduced dissenting hymns into the 
church. 

Mr Tiran shook hands with Mrs 
Linnet, bowed with rather a pre- 
occupied air to the other ladies, and 
seated himself in the lai^ horse-hair 
easy-chair which had been drawn 
forward for him, while the ladies 
ceased from their work, and fixed 
their eyes on him, awaiting the news 
he had to tell them. 

" It seems,'* he began, in a low and 
silvery tone, " I need a lesson of 
patience ; there has been something 
wrong in my thought or action about 
this evening lecture. I have been 
too much bent on doing good to 
Millby after my own plan— too reliant 
on my own wisdom. 

Mr Ti^an pjaused. He was strug- 
glingagainst inward irritation. 

"The delegates are come back, 
then 1 " " Has Mr Prendeigast riven 
way ] ** " Has Dempster succeeded? " 
— were the eager questions of three 
ladies at once. 

" Yes ; the town is in an uproar. 
As we were sitting in Mr Lander's 
drawing-room we heard a loud cheer- 
ing, and presently Mr Thrupp, the 
clerk at the bank, who had been wait- 
ing at the Red Lion to hear the result, 
came to let us know. He said Demp- 
ster had been making a speech to the 
mob out of the window. Thev were 
distributing drink to the people, and 
hoisting placards in great letters, — 
* Down with the Tryanites!' *Down 
with cant ! ' The^ had a hideous ca- 
ricature of me bemg tripped-up and 
pitched head foremost out of the 
pulpit Good old Mr Landor would 
insist on sending me round in the 
carriage ; he thought I should not 
be safe from the mob; but I got down 
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at the Crossways. The row was 
evidently preconcerted by Dempster 
before he set out He made sure of 
succeeding." 

Mr Tryan's utterance had been net- 
ting rather louder and more rapid in 
the course of this speedi, and he now 
added, in the energetic chest-voice, 
which, both in and out of the pulpit, 
alternated continually with his sil- 
verv head-notes, — 

'But his triumph will be a short 
ona If he thinks he can intimidate 
me by obloquy or threats, he has 
mistaken the man he has to deal with. 
Mr Dempster and his colleagues will 
find themselves checkmated alter alL 
Prendergast has been false to his own 
conscience in this business. He 
knows as well as I do that he is 
throwing away the souls of the peo- 
ple ly ffiving them over to Crewe. 
But I snail appeal to the Bishop— I 
am confident of his sympathy." 

"The Bishop will be coining 
shortly, I suppose," said Miss Pratt, 
" to hold a confirmation 1 " 

" Yes ; but I shall write to him at 
once, and lay the case before him. 
Indeed, I must hurry away now, for 
I have manv matters to attend to. 
You, ladies, have been kindly helping 
me with your labours, I see," con- 
tinued Mr Tiyan, politely, glancing 
at the canvasscovered hooks as he 
rose frt)m his seat Then, turning to 
Maiy Linnet : " Our library is really 
gettmg on, I think. You and vour 
sister have quite a heavy task of di»- 
tribution now." 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to 
bear that Mr Tryan did not turn 
towards her too. If he knew how 
much she entered into his feelings 
about the lecture, and the interest 
she took in the library. Well 1 per- 
haps it was her lot to be overlooked 
—and it might be a token of mercy. 
Even a good man might not always 
know the heart that was most with 
him. But the next moment poor 
Mary had a pang^ when Mr Tryan 
turned to Miss lUiza Pratt, and the 
preoccupied expression of his face 
melted mto that beaming timidity 
with which a man dmost always 
addresses a pretty woman. 

"I have to thank you, too. Miss 
Elisa, for seconding me so well in 
your visits to Joseph Mercer. The 
old ' "^ me now precious he 
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finds your reading to him, now he is 
no longer aUe to go to church.'* 

Miss Eliza only answered by a 
blosh, which made her look all the 
handsomer, but her aunt said, 

** Yea, Mr Tryan, I have ever inculr 
cated on my dear Eliza the importance 
of spending her leisure in being use- 
ful to her fellow-creatures. Your 
example and instruction haye been 

?nite in the spirit of the system which 
haye always pursued, though we 
are indebted to you for a clearer 
view of the motives that should actu- 
ate us in our pursuit of good worka 
Not that I can accuse myself of hav- 
ing ever had a self-righteous spirit, 
but my humility was rather instinc- 
tive than based on a firm ground of 
doctrinal knowledge, such as you so 
admirably impart to us.** 

Mrs linnet's usual entreaty that 
Mr Tryan would " have something — 
some wine-and-water and a biscuit," 
was just here a welcome relief firom 
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the necessity of answering Miss 
Pratt's oration. 

^' Not anything, my dear Mrs Lin- 
net, thank you. You forget what a 
Bechabite I am. By the by, when I 
went this morning to see a poor girl 
in Butcher B Lane, whom I had 
heard of as being in a consumption. 
I found Mrs Dempster there. I had 
often met her in the street, but did 
not know it was Mrs Dempster. It 
seems she goes amou^ the poor a 
good deal She is really an interest- 
ing-looking woman. I was ouite sur- 
prised, for I have heard the worst 
account of her habits — that she is 
almost as bad as her husband. She 
went out hastily as soon as she saw 
me. But," apologetically, "I am 
keeping you all sts^ding, and I must 
reaUy hurry away. Mrs Pettiferj I 
have not had the pleasure of callmg 
on you for some time ; I shall take 
an early opportunity of going your 
way. Good evening, gooaevening." 
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Mr Tryan was right in saving that 
the " row " in Millby had been pre- 
concerted by Dempster. The placards 
and the caricature were prepared be- 
fore the departure of the delegates ; 
and it had been settled that Mat 
P^iine, Dempster's derk^ should ride 
out on Thursday mormng to meet 
them at Whitlow, the last place 
where they would change horses, 
that he might gallop back, and pre- 
pare an oration for the triumvirate 
m case of their success. Dempster 
had determined to dine at Whitlow: 
so that Mat Paine was in Millby 
again two hours before the entrance 
of the delegates, and had time to 
send a whisper up the back streets 
that there was promise of a " spree " 
in the Bridge Way, as well as to 
assemble two knots of picked men — 
one to feed the flame of orthodox 
zeal with gin-and-water, at the Green 
Man, near High Street ; the other to 
solidify their church principles with 
heady beer at the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, in the Bridge Way. 

The Bridge Way was an irregular 
straggling street, where the town 
fringed off raggedly into the Whit- 
low road: rows of new red-brick 
houses, in which ribbon-looms were 



rattling behind long lines of window, 
alternating with old, half-thatched, 
half-tiled cottages — one of those dis- 
mal wide streets where dirt and 
misery have no long shadows thrown 
on them to soften their uglinesa 
Here, about half-past five o'clock, 
Silly Caleb, an idiot well known in 
Dog Lane, but more of a stranger in 
the Bridge Way, was seen slouching 
along with a string of boys hooting 
at his heels ; presently another group, 
for the most part out at elbows, came 
briskly in the same direction, looking 
round them with an air of expecta- 
tion; and at no long interval, Deb 
Traunter, in a pink flounced gown 
and floating ribbons, was observed 
talking with great affability to two 
men in seal-skin caps and fustian, 
who formed her cortege. The Bridge 
Way began to have a presentiment of 
something in the wind. Phib Cook 
left her evening wash-tub and ap- 
peared at her door in soap-suds, a 
nonnet-poke, and general dampness ; 
three narrow-chested ribbon-weavers, 
in rusty black streaked with shreds 
of many-coloured silk, sauntered out 
with their hands in their pockets; 
and MoUy Beale, a brawny old vir- 
ago, descrying wiry Dame Kicketts 
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peeping out from her entiy^ seized 
the opportunity of renewing the 
morning's skirmish. In short, the 
Bridge Way was in that state of 
excitement which is understood to 
announce a " demonstration " on the 
part of the British public ; and the 
afflux of remote townsmen increasing, 
there was soon so large a crowd that 
it was time for Bill rowers, a pleth- 
oric Goliath, who presided over the 
knot of beer-drinkers at the Bear and 
Ragged Staff, to issue forth with his 
companions, and, like the enunci- 
ator of the ancient myth, make the 
assemblage distinctly conscious of 
the common sentiment that had 
drawn them together. The expecta- 
tion of the delegates' chaise, adaed to 
the fight between Molly Beale and 
Dame Ricketts, and the ill-advised 
appearance of a lean bull-terrier, were 
a sufficient safety-valve to the popu- 
lar excitement during the remainmg 
quarter of an hour ; at the end of 
which, the chaise was seen approach- 
ing along the Whitlow road, with 
oak bou^ ornamenting the horses' 
heads, and, to quote the account of 
this interesting scene which was sent 
to the Rotherhy Guardian, "loud 
cheers immediately testifiea to the 
sympathy of the honest fellows col- 
lected there, with the public-spirited 
exertions of their fellow-townsmen." 
Bill Powers, whose bloodshot eyes, 
bent hat, and protuberant altitude, 
marked him out as the natural 
leader* of the assembliage, undertook 
to interpret the common sentiment 
by stopping the chaise, advancing to 
tne door with raised hat, and begging 
to know of Mr Dempster, whether 
the Rector had forbidden the " cant- 
ing lecture." 

"Yes, yes," said Mr Denapster. 
" Keep up a jolly good hurray. 

No public duty could have been 
more easy and agreeable to Mr 
Powers and his associates, and the 
chorus swelled all the way to the 
High Street, where, by a mysterious 
coincidence often observable in these 
spontaneous " demonstrations," large 
placards on long poles were observed 
to shoot upwsmu from among the 
crowd, principally in the direction of 
Tucker's Lane, where the Green Man 
was situated. One bore, "Down 
with the Tryanitesl" another, "No 
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Cant!" another, "Long live our 
venerable Curate !" and one in still 
larger letters, " Sound Church prin- 
ciples and no Hypocrisy ! " But a 
still more remarkable impromptu 
was a huge caricature of Mr Tryan 
in gown and band, with an enor- 
mous aurdole of yellow hair and up- 
turned eyes, standing on the pulpit 
stairs and trying to pull down old 
Mr Crewe. Groans, yells, and hisses, 
hisses, yells and groans,— only stem- 
med by the appeaiunce of another cari- 
cature representing Mr Tryan being 
pitched head-foremost from the pulpit 
stairs by a hand which the artist, 
either from subtilty of intention or 
want of space, had left unindicated. 
In the nudst of the tremendous cheer- 
ing that saluted this piece of sym- 
bolical art, the chaise had reached the 
door of the Red Lion, and loud cries 
of "Dempster for ever!" with a 
feebler cheer now and then for Tom- 
linson and Budd, were presently re- 
sponded to by the appearance of the 
public-spirited attorney at the large 
upper'wmdow, where also were visiDle 
a httle in the background the small 
sle«k head of Mr Budd, and the 
blinking countenance of Mr Tomlin- 

SOIL 

Mr Dempster held his hat in his 
hand, and poked his head forward 
with a butting motion by way of 
bow. A storm of cheers subsided at 
last into dropping sounds of" Silence ! " 
" Hear him ! " " Go it, Dempster ! " 
and the lawyer's rasping voice oecame 
distinctly audible. 

" Fellow Townsmen I It gives us 
the sincerest pleasure — ^I speak for 
my respected colleagues as well as 
myself— to witness these strongproofs 
of your attachment to the principles 
of our excellent Church, andyour zeal 
for the honour of our venerable 
pastor. But it is no more than I 
expected of you. I know you well. 
I've known you for the last twenty 
years to be as honest and respectable 
a set of rate-payers as any in this 
county. Your hearts are sound to 
the core I No man had better try to 
thrust his cant and hypocrisy down 
your throats. You're used to wash 
them with liquor of a better flavour. 
This is the proudest moment in my 
own life, and I think I may say in 
that of my colleagues, in whicn I 
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hare to tell you that our exertions in 
the cause of sound religion and manly 
morality have been crowned with 
success. Yes^my fellow Townsmen 1 
I have the gratification of announc- 
ing to you thus formally what you 
have already learned indirectly. The 
pulpit from which our venerable 
pastor has fed us with sound doc- 
trine for half a century is not to be 
invaded by a fanatical, sectarian, 
double-faced, Jesuitical, interloper! 
We are not to have our young people 
demoralised and corrupted by the 
temptations to vice, notoriously con- 
nected with Sunday evening lectures ! 
We are not to have a preacher ob- 
truding himself upon us, who decries 
good works, ana sneaks into our 
homes perverting the faith of our 
wives and daugnters! We are not 
to be poisoned with doctrines which 
damp every innocent enjoyment, and 
pick a poor man*s pocket of the six- 
pence with which he might buy him- 
self a cheerfu] glass after a hard day's 
work, under pretence of paying tor 
bibles to send to the Chicktaws ! 

" But Fm not going to waste your 
valuable time with unnecessary 
words. I am a man of deeds, 
(" Aye, damn you, that you are, and 
you charge well for 'em to," said a 
voice from the crowd, probably that 
of a gentleman who was immeoiately 
afterwards observed with his hat 
crushed over his head). "I shall 
always be at the service of my fellow- 
townsmen, and whoever aares to 
hector over you- or interfere with 
your innocent pleasures, shall have 
an account to settle with Robert 
Dempster. 

**2iow, my boys! you can't do 
better than disperse and carry the 
good news to all your fellow-towns- 
men, whose hearts are as sound as 
your own. Let some of you go one 
way and some another, that every 
man, woman, and child in Millby 
may know what you know your- 
selvesw But before we part, let us 
have three cheers for True Keligion, 
and down with Cant !" 

When the last cheer was dying, 
Mr Dempster closed the window, 
and the iudiciously instructed pla- 
cards ana caricatures moved on in 
divers directions, followed by larger 
or nnaller divisions of the crowd. 
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The greatest attraction apparently 
lay in the direction of Dog l^e, the 
outlet towards Paddiford Common, 
whither the caricatures were moving ; 
and you foresee, of course, that those 
works of symbolical art were con- 
sumed with a liberal expenditure of 
dry gorse-bushes and vague shouting. 

After these great public exertions, 
it was natural that Mr Dempster 
and his colleagues should feel more 
in need than usual of a little social 
relaxation; and a party of their 
friends was already bednninff to 
assemble in the large panour of the 
Red Lion, convened partly by their 
own curiosity, and partly oy the in- 
valuable Mat Paine. The most ca- 
pacious punch-bowl was put in re- 
quisition ; and that bom gentleman, 
Mr Lowme, seated opposite Mr 
Dempster as " Vice," undertook to 
brew the punch, defying the criticisms 
of the envious men out of office, who, 
with the readiness of irresponsibility, 
ignorantly suggested more lemons. 
The social festivities were continued 
till long past midnight, when several 
friends of soimd rdigion were con- 
veyed home with some difficulty, 
one of them showing a dogged de- 
termination to seat himsell* in the 
gutter. 

Mr Dempster had done as much 
justice to the punch as any of the 
party ; and his friend Boots, though 
aware that the lawyer could " carry 
his liquor like Old Nick," with whose 
social demeanour Boots seemed to 
be particularly well acquainted, 
nevertheless thought it might be as 
well to see so good a customer in 
safety to his own door, and walked 
quietly behind his elbow out of the 
inn-yard. Dempster, however, soon 
became aware of him, stopped short, 
and, turning slowly round upon him, 
recognised the well-known drab waist- 
coat sleeves, conspicuous enough in 
the starlight. 

" You twopenny scoundrel 1 What 
do you mean by dogging a profes- 
sional man's footsteps in this way 1 
I'll break every bone in your skin if 
you attempt to track me, like a 
Deastly cur sniffing at one's pocket. 
Do you think a gentleman wiU make 
his way home any the better for hav- 
ing the scent of your blacking-bottle 
thrust up his nostrils]" 
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Boots slunk back, in more amuse- 
ment than ill-humour, thinking the 
lawyer's "rum talk" was doubtless 
part and parcel of his professional 
ability, and Mr Dempster pursued 
his slow way alone. 

His house lay in Orchard Street, 
which opened on the prettiest out- 
skirt of the town — the church, the 
parsonage, and a long stretch of green 
nelds. It was an old-fashioned house, 
with an orerhanging upper story ; 
outside, it had a fisiceof rou^^h stucco, 
and casement windows with green 
frames and shutters; inside, it was 
full of long passages, and rooms with 
low ceilings. There was a large 
heavy knocker on the green door, 
and though Mr Dempster carried a 
latch-key, he sometimes chose to use 
the knocker. He chose to do so 
now. The thunder resounded through 
Orchard Street, and, after a single 
minute, there was a second clap 
louder than the first Another min- 
ute, and still the door was not open- 
ed ; whereupon Mr Dempster, mutter- 
ing, took out his latch-key, and, with 
less difficulty than might have been 
expected, thrust it into the door. 
Wnen he opened the door the passage 
waadark. 

"Janet I ** in the loudest rasping 
tone, was the next sound that rang 
through the house. 

"Janet!" again— before a slow 
step was heard on the stairs, and a 
distant light began to flicker on the 
wall of the passage. 

" Curse you ! you creeping idiot ! 
Come faster, can t you 1 ** 

Yet another few seconds and the 
figure of a tall woman, holding 
aslant a heavy-plated drawing-room 
candlestick, appeared at the turning 
of the passage that led to the broader 
entrance. 

See, she has on a light dress which 
sits loosely about her figure, but does 
not dismiise its liberal, graceful out- 
line. A heavy mass of straight jet- 
black hair has escaped m>m its 
fastening and hangs over her 
shoulders. Her grandly cut fea- 
tures, pale with the natural paleness 
of a brunette, have premature lines 
about them telling that the years 
have been lengthened by sorrow, and 
the delicately curved nostril which 
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seems made to quiver with the 
proud consciousness of power and 
oeauly, must have quivered to the 
heart-piercing griefs wnich have given 
that worn look to the comers of the 
mouth. Her wide open black eyes 
have a strangely fixec^ sightless gaze, 
as she pauses at the turning and 
stands silent before her husband. 

" in teach you to keep me waiting 
in the dark, you pale staring fool ! 
advancing with nis slow drunken 
step. " What, youVe been drinking 
again, have you 1 FU beat you into 
your senses again." 

He laid his hand with a firm gripe 
on her shoulder, turned her round, 
and pushed her slowly before him 
along the passage and through the 
dining-room door which stood open 
on their left hand. 

There was a portrait of Janet*s 
mother, a grey-haired, dark-eyed old 
woman, in a neatly fluted cap, hang- 
ing over the mantelpiece. Surely 
the affed eyes take on a look of 
anguish as they see Janet — not 
trembling, no ! it would be better if 
she trembled— standing stupidlv un- 
moved in her great beauty, while the 
heavy arm is lifted to strike her. 
The blow falls — another — and an- 
other. Surely the mother hears 
that cry—" Robert ! pity ! pity ! " 

Poor grey-haired woman ! Was it 
for this you suffered a mother's pangs 
in your lone widowhood five - ana - 
thirty years ago 1 Was it for this 
you kept the little worn morocco 
shoes Janet had first run in, and 
kissed them day by day when she 
was away from you. a tall girl at 
school 1 Was it for tnis you looked 
proudly at her when she came back 
to you in her rich pale beauty, like 
a tall white arum that has just un- 
folded its grand pure curves to the 
sun? 

The mother lies sleepless and pray- 
ing in her lonely house, weeping the 
himl tears of age, because she dreads 
this may be a cruel night for her 
child. 

She too has a picture over her 
mantelpiece, drawn m chalk bv Janet 
long years ago. She looked at it 
before she went to bed. It is a head 
bowed beneath a cross and wearing 
a crown of thoma. 
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WousN ought to be good bio- 
graphers. They have a talent for 
peraonal discooTBe and familiar nar- 
rativeL which, when properly con- 
trolled, is a great gift, altoongh too 
fre<piently it degenerates into a social 
nuisance. Mrs Qaskell, we regret to 
say, has. in the present work, so em- 
ployed ner talent that she appears 
too much in the latter lij^ht— as a 
gossip and a gad-about ^Diere was 
not much to say of Charlotte Bronte, 
better known as Ourrer Bell, but the 
biographer was determined to say a 
great deal : she therefore makes a 
nilgnmage to every spot where her 
heroine was ever Imown to have set 
her foot First of all, she devotes a 
du^iter to Haworth, counting all the 
rooms and all the windows in the par- 
sonage. The next chapter she de- 
votes to a description of the charac- 
ter of Yorkshiremen, who appear to 
be the most unsociable beings on the 
face of the earth. In the third 
chapter she hies away to Cornwall, 
gives a long account of the customs 
of Penzance, Mrs Bronte's birth- 
place ; favours us with some of this 
lady's letters to her husband in the 
days of their courtship ; informs us 
how Mr Bronte used to saw off the 
backs of chairs, fire pistols throu^ 
doors when he was angry, tear ms 
wife's silk dress to shrecb, and every 
day of his life eat his dinner all alone 
by himself. With amazing rapidity 
she tiien relates the birth of half-a- 
dozen children, kills off Mrs Bronte, 
and sends Charlotte to school Here 
comes a grand OTO>ortunity for de- 
scribing the school at Cowanbridge 
— ^how it was started, where it was 
situated, who were the managers, 
what were the rales, how the girls 
were fed. Then comes another 
school at Roehead, and the bio- 
grapher writes a gazetteer of the 
neighbourhood from the days of the 
Sttuurts downwards. So she dwells 
on every ineident Miss Bronte, in 
passing through London, went to the 
Chapter Coffeehoose : Mrs Gaskell, 



therefore, gives us the history of that 
tavern, carefully describes the dif- 
ferent rooms, makes us familiar with 
the waiters, and enlarges on the kind 
of custom on which the house de- 
pends. Miss Bronte went to a school 
at Brussels : her biogn^her, there- 
fore, b^inning with the thirteenth 
century, writes the history of the Rue 
d'lsabelle, in which the school is situ- 
ated, quotes long pa^ of Charlotte's 
French exercises, with all her teach- 
er^s corrections ; is great on the sub- 
ject of the school hours, the kind of 
rolls for supper, the number of lamps 
in the refectory, and presents us with 
an inventory of the oedroom furni- 
ture. All this information of the 
Dame Quickly sort, with which every 
chapter abounds, Mrs Gaskell has 
seasoned with as much petty scandal 
as might suffice for half-a-dozen 
biographies. Not only does she tell 
tales to the disadvantage of every 
member of Miss Bronte's family, so 
that her father appears as a very un- 

gleasant reverena Kobinson Crusoe ; 
er husband asa curious Man Friday 
to her father ; her sister Emily as a 
repidsive creature, who never opened 
her mouth except to say " No : her 
brother as a scapegrace, who had a 
highly improper mtrigue with a mar- 
ri^ lady double his own i^, fell 
into a fit " bleatinff like a calf,** when 
the lady declinea to see him any 
more, and finally drank himself to 
death— she is i&o under the painfid 
necessity of divulging the names of 
all those who have been satirised in 
the novels of Currer Bell ; or, if the 
names are not actually recorded, the 
individufds are indicated with an ex- 
actness that would be quite sufficient 
for any one who takes the slightest 
interest in such miserable gossip. In 
this wajr she represents Currer Bell 
as heaping ridicule on her friends and 
benefactors. She is at enormous 
pains to identify a clerical brute who 
figures in Jane Eyre with the Rev. 
W. Cams Wilson, with whom Miss 
Bronte's connection lasted but a few 
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months, and ceased at the mature 
BL^ of nine ; and either from inten- 
tion or through a most awkward 
arrangement of dates, letters, and 
names, she quietly forces the reader 
to the conclusion that the novelist 
finiJly accepted as her husband 
the curate whom, in Shirley, she 
had written down as the greatest ass 
imaginable. As if it were not enough 
to indulge in these gross personalities, 
and to lajr bare the skeletons of the 
Bronte family — this, too, while the 
father and husband of the lady are 
still alive— Mrs Gaskell rakes to- 
gether all the scandal of the neigh- 
bourhood, and weaves it into the 
biography. At one time it is a strange 
story of seduction in high life, at an- 
other time it is the amour of some 
rustic unhappily extinguished imder 
a pump ; then we have a case of bi- 
gamy ; a^n we are informed how 
" an aunt of mine" came to be tossed 
in a blanket ; but always the story 
is told with pious remarks, with vir- 
tuous disgust, and under a painful 
necessity. The biographer even tries 
to persuade herself that the sad his- 
tory of Branwell's intrigue, every 
word of which she has since been oo- 
liged ignominiously to retract, is given 
to the public, not at all irom any love 
of scandal, but in the Christian hope 
that it may meet the eye, and bring 
repentance to the heart, of the crud 
laay who survives, and who is said to 
mix in the best society of the metro- 
polis. Without pretending to hidf 
so high an opinion of Currer Bell as 
her biographer professes to entertain, 
we respect her too much not to con- 
demn such an outrajge upon her me- 
mory, committed in the name of 
friendship and sky-high religion. If 
it was impossible to write the bio- 
graphy without entering into these 
aetails, then it ought never to have 
been written. Whoever could speak 
in this vein of Currer Bell and her 
relations, has no genuine sympathy 
with that retiring nature which 
shrank from popular observation. 
Mrs Gaskell is, indeed lavish of her 
sympathy ; but it is or the patronis- 
ing apologetic kind, feeling lor rather 
tlmn with the sufferer ; crushing her 
with condescension, overf>owerin|^ 
her with affection, and r^oicing itseS* 
with a copious discharge of those 



cheap protestations which Sairey 
Gamp, over her brown teapot, might 
offer to Betsy Prig. If we do Mrs 
Gaskell any ii\justice, we ask her 
pardon, and we dare say that in re- 
ality she is very different from the 
author of these volimies, who appears 
in the character of a shallow, showy 
woman, fond of her own prattle, and 
less intent on describing Currer Bell 
(even if it be by saying that she is 
" half a head shorter than I am"), 
than on speaking of " myself," " my 
husband,*^ " our little drls," " an 
aunt of mine," " a friend of mine," 
** a visit I paid," " a letter I received," 
" what I partly knew," and " what 
my feelings were." 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte is full 
of interest, as that of an intellectual 
woman combating with adverse for- 
tune, and determined to win her 
way in the world. Although her suc- 
cess was extraordinary, her struggles 
were by no means peculiar ; and in the 
simple facts of her life we have touch- 
ing evidence of what hundreds of 
young women have to undei-go, who 
have no proper outlet for their mental 
activities. If the employmente to 
which women in this country can 
turn their hands are few enough, how 
very few are the occupations for edu- 
cated women 1 What private pro- 
fessions can they adopt^ putting 
public ones out of the question ? They 
can become either governesses or 
authoresses. But eveiy one does not 
succeed as a governess. like poor 
Charlotte Bronte, who tried scheme 
after scheme, some may have a posi- 
tive inaptitude for dealing with chil- 
dren. What then 1 Like the three 
sisters, Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 
they, in a great numoer of cases, take 
to writing novels. Interesting as this 
fact is with regard to the occupations 
of women who. by a necessity of edu- 
cation, demand, whether they have 
families or not to look after, some 
higher gymnastic than the knitting of 
stockings, and the invention of pud- 
dings, it is not less so as involving the 
most singular literary phenomenon 
of the day— the feminine aspect of 
our fictitious literature. To this ex- 
ceedingly voluminous literature, the 
quantity contributed by women is 
enormous ; and where they are not 
the writers, they in most instances 
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prescribe the tone of sentiment, 
which is Pindaric and superhumaD, 
as well as the character of the inci- 
dents, which are domestic and infan- 
tine. That women can succeed i^reatly 
in fiction, he who is in the slightest 
d^^ree acauaintedVith the publica- 
tions of ODiy the last ten years would 
be a bold man to deny, not to soeak 
of sach classical authors as Miss 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss 
Ferrier, whose works will be read, 
and deserve to be read, as lon^ as 
those of an^ brother novelist. Still it 
must be evident that, from that inex- 
pmence of life which no amount of im- 
agination, no force of sympathy, can 
ever compensate, women labour under 
Krions disadvantages in attempting 
the novel. Every bcmy knows that men 
almost always fail in drawing the cha- 
racter of ideal women ; the thing has 
scarcely ever been done. Shakespeare 
weU-nigh stands alone as a faithful 
delineator of the sex ; and ^et even he 
sometimes places his heroines in the 
most dubious positioDs — in which we 
see, not so much the lady as the boy 
actress of the. period afifecting the 
lady, while all uie paint on his face 
cannot conceal the incipient beard. 
And just as men fail in describing 
women, thev in turn fail in descrit 
ii^ men. it is their weakness ; it is 
a weakness which must always pre- 
vent them from attaining the very 
highest success as writers of that class 
of fiction to which the modem novel 
beloi^ What success they do attain 
—-and it is of no mean order— is 
principally from the development of 
female character. No douot there 
are instances in which, as in the 
Rochester and Paul Emanuel of 
Correr Bell, the masculine character 
is treated with considerable power 
and truth ; but these are exceptions 
to the rule ; and it must be confessed 
that the great nuyority of novels 
from the hands of women are by no 
means satisfactory. It could scarcely 
be otherwise in the circumstances 
under which they are written. How 
many women are there who pursue 
this style of writing from a decided 
inclination for it) Yet surely, if 
there is one department of literature 
more than another which ought not 
to be followed without a sense of 
enjoyment on the part of the writer, 



it is that which includes the highest 
exercise of the imagmation. Charlotte 
Bronte succeeded, because, as we shall 
presently see, she was bom a novelist. 
As soon as she could write, she began 
to write tales. But after reamng 
these volumes, and seeing how des- 
perately the poor Brontes clutched 
at one scheme after another in order 
to make a little money, it is difficult 
not to believe that an im mense number 
of the novels with which the press 
now groans are not thrown aown 
before the public as vainglorious 
challenges for fame, but are wrung 
from the sickness of woman's heart 
amid the weariness and discomforts 
of poverty, the cares and griefs of 
nursing, in order to win daily bread, 
or to purchase a few luxuries for 
those who are dearer than life. God 
knows what these poor women have 
to undergo who have been placed by 
education on a level with tne best of 
us, and who are placed by adverse 
circumstances in aposition which very 
often is not half so ^ood as that of a 
cook or a housemaid; and in esti- 
mating the effects of their influence 
upon the literature of the time, if 
sometimes, as critics, we are disposed 
to call for bell, book, and candle, 
and solemnly to excommunicate the 
offenders, let us also, as men, remem- 
ber the trials which many of them 
have to undergo, and the desperation 
which drives some into slavery of the 
pen, as others, still more unfortunate, 
are driven into slavery of the needle. 
Setting aside all the trash that 
has been written within the last few 
years about the mothers of Endand 
and the daughters of England, the 
rights of women and the equality of 
the sexes, the glories of Bloomerism 
and the necessity of separating the 
interests and liabilities of husband 
and wife, there is no doubt that the 
position of women in some respects 
IS not what it ought to be, and 
deserves our best efforts to improve 
it. Those two extremes of opinion 
with regard to woman — the one repre- 
senting her as nothing but the slave 
of the domestic sphere, the other 
representing her as nothing less than 
the rival of man— are equally ridicu- 
lous. Women certainly are oora for 
domestic life ; it is their duty, it is 
their pleasure. By a miraculous 
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proviBioB of nature, which we muBt 
oe content to reverence without 
seeking to comprehend, that lovely 
Eve, in the blue silk dress, whom you 
see strolling in the park, under the 
shade of a white parasol, r^ards the 
great clum^ Adam at her side as the 
pink of i)ertBction, and has absolutely 
not a single thought beyond his 
interests, and those of the little Cain, 
who has been created in his image, 
and who is engaged at this moment 
in smashing a n^ with a stone. So 
it is with the majority of women ; 
they are as useful, they are as orna- 
mental, they are as decidedly happy 
in the midst of their families as tney 
can possibly be. At the same time, 
there is an imposing minority who 
must not be overlooked, who, in most 
instances, would indeed be content 
with the possession of familv affec- 
tions and the performance of house- 
hold duties, but lor whom, in our 
present state of civilisation, home is 
impossible. There are thousands 
upon thousands of women who 
have few family ties, and who 
have still fewer family duties. In 
the good old days, nunneries were 
a sort of palliative for this state 
of aflBEurs : they enabled many 
women to Mil the time and endure 
their misery with great satisfaction 
to themselves — ^like turnspits that 
move in their eternal round, and 
think that they have made a long 
journey. Nowadays, however, the 
veil and the vow are considered by 
no means attractive, and we have 
invented Mormonism instead. Mor- 
monism, no doubt, by supplving a 
man with ten wives — one for the 
dairv, another for the kitchen, a 
third for the nurseiy, and so on — has 
been a highly efficient corrective of 
that defect in our civilisation which 
leaves numbers of women in single- 
blessedness and idleness ; but, unfor- 
tuni^tely, the cure is worse than the 
disease. So also is that other method 
of widow-burning and female infanti- 
cide, which is not properly a cure, 
but an effectual preventive of any 
excess in the number of women b^ 
yond those which the domestic life 
of a people can properly absorb. Of 
the corrective wnich Socialism would 
supply, by estabHshing a community 
of husoands and wives, all that can 



be said is, that in theory it is revolt- 
ing,and in practice impossible. What, 
then, is to DC done, and especially in 
a st<^ of society wnich, from conven- 
tional ideas with regard to position, 
delays indefinitely the period of mar- 
riage, and renders the class of single 
women unusually large 1 What is to 
become of all those women who have 
mouths to be fed, and whose hands 
can find no remunerative labour — 
who have souls to be saved, and 
whose hands are in that idleness for 
which Satan finds some mischief still 1 
There are helpless orphans cast upon 
the world ; tnere are girls with sick 
and aged mothers to look after; 
there are widows with young families 
wholly destitute, — ^what are these 
poor people to do? It was the 
problem that constantly occupied 
the minds of Charlotte, Emilv, and 
Anne Bronte ; and in their sphere of 
life they answered, first of all, by 
trying to establish themselves as 
teachers : then by wondering whether 
they could get anybody to buy their 
drawings; again, on the failure of 
their educational and artistic plans, 
by trying the effect upon the money- 
market of a small volume of poems ; 
and lastly, by writing novels of veiy 
various power, which almost all the 
London publishers in succession had 
positively refused. As this final 
attempt, however, was about to 
be crowned with reward, the two 
younger sisters, exhausted with sick- 
ness and adversity, gave up the strug- 
gle, and sunk into the nave. The 
elder sister, too, was not left long to 
ei\]oy her success. Friends, fame, and 
fortune smiled on her ; a bright burst 
of happiness broke forth at the last : 
but it was brief as it was bright ; it 
never lost its strangeness, and she 
went down to the tomb in the prime 
of her power, when all about her path 
was promise and prosperity. The 
recoros of her life— which all must 
admire, though none can envy — cer- 
tainly do not solve the problem as to 
the position of the sex in this nine- 
teenth centurv : but they enable us 
to understand better the struggles 
for existence which manv fragile yet 
noble-hearted women have to go 
through, and which, if sometimes 
salutaiy for a man, are too often 
death to a woman. 
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The fiither of these eztraordinarv 
Toung kdies wbb the Rev. Patrick 
&tnta» a genikmaii of Irish extrac- 
tion, and endowed certainly with all 
the eccentricitieB of genioa From 
him his daughters seem to have 
deriTed their peculiar powers ; and 
althoo^ in these vohimeB he is not 
remesented in the most amiable light, 
stui one can very readily beheye that 
a man who commanded the entire 
devotion of his children, under whose 
training these children grew up to 
strength and admiration, and in 
whose yeiy singularities one may 
trace the workings of rigorous dia- 
racter, mnst have had his genial side 
ttid a cert^ secret power which 
would be apparent to those who 
knew him well enough to penetrate 
hia panoply of reserve He was sno* 
eessyely curate of Hartshead in the 
parish of Dewsbury, of Thornton in the 
parish of Bradford, and of Haworth 
m the neighbourhood of Eeighley, all 
m the West Biding of Yorkshire. 
While at Dewsbury ne married Miss 
Maria Branwell, a lady of Oormsh 
origin, who was sincerely attached 
to him, who took a pleasure in learn* 
iog l^ heart "pretty little hymns" 
of ner husband's compomng, and who 
kept her soul in 8ul:gection by medi- 
taung on " the advantages of poverty 
in reUgious oonoems," a subject of 
which she had some experience, 
and on which she wrote, with a 
view to publication, what is said 
to be an aomirable essay. Here, also, 
his two eldest children, Maria ana 
Elizabeth, who, however, did not 
kmg survive, were bom. It was at 
Thornton that the third and most 
brilliant of the fEunilv, Charlotte 
Bronte, first saw the lij^ht. on the 
21st April 1816 ; and qmckly after- 
wards appear on the scene her 
brother and sisters, Patrick, Emily, 
and Anne, the household having, 
before the birth of the last, removed 
to Haworth, the famous curacy of 
that truculent man of God, old 
Grimshaw, who figures among the 
Newtons, the Wesleys, the Whit- 
fields, and other pietists of the last 
centorv. Grimshaw was the bluff 
old fellow who, when Whitfield was 
preaching at Haworth, and — unusual 
tor him — ^uttering some compliments 
to the congregation, started &om 
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his seat with the exclamation, " Oh, 
sir, for God*s sake do not speak so. 
I pray you do not flatter tnem. I 
fear the greater part of them are 
going to hell with their eyes open.** 
The same also who used, aner prayer, 
and immediately before his sermon, 
to give out the 119th Psabn to be 
sung, and while the congregation 
were singing themselves hoarse, to go 
the round of all the beer-houses in the 
viUa^ge with a horse-whip in his hand, 
driving tiie stragglers into the church. 
To this parsonage, and to the 
spiritual oversight of boors who 
really deserved the kind of treat- 
ment prescribed by old Grimshaw, 
Mr Bronte repaired with his family, 
finding a certain pleasure in the 
bleak scenery of his parish, and in 
the drearv character of his parish- 
ioners. The scenery was wild moor- 
land, surrounded with cold and 
barren Mils, amongst which the 
tender inmates of tmtt little parson- 
ic, set in the dismal churchyard of 
Haworth, were glad to wander, and 
to lose themselves. The people were 
of the roughest Yorkslbire breed, 
lidl of kindliness when ooe got at 
their hearts, but generally hiding 
their hearts under a savage temper 
and a selfish habit ; so that the 
Haworthproverb which Miss Bronte 
cites, ^^ Keep a stone in thy pocket 
seven years; turn it. and keep it 
seven years longer, that it may be 
ever ready to thme hand when tnine 
enemy draws near** — ^the story which 
she relates of one of her enterprising 
neighbours^ who, shortly after get- 
ting his life insured, fell sick witli a 
mortal disease, and being informed 
that the hand of death was on him, 
exclauned with all his old energy, 
" By jingo ! I shall do the insurance 
companv : I dways was a lucky 
fellow ! —together with the pleasant 
little dialogue which every one must 
have read m Mr Leech's illustration, 
" Who's that, BU1 1"—" A stranger." 
" *Eave harf a brick at him " — all 
stand forth as indications of that 
strong and defiant, but self-absorbed 
and somewhat repulsive character, 
which, in its more refined aspect, 
Charlotte Bronte has attempted to 
depict in the Rochester of her earliest 

Sublication, and which, in its coarser 
evelopment, Emily Bronte has de- 
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lineated in the Heathcliff of Wutker- 
ing Heights, With these beings Mr 
Bronte, who is still living, had, in 
the eccentric parts of his nature, a 
eertain aflSnity, and, as it usually 
happens, his eccentricities are re- 
membered when his good Qualities 
are forgotten. Natur^v delighting 
in solitude, we are told that' he 
was not fond of children, and that 
he regarded his own offspring as 
a plj^e to himself, and as the ruin 
of his wife, who indeed, very soon 
after the birth of Anne Bronte 
(Acton Bell), died of an internal 
cancer, in tne midst of which her 
only solace, besides the affection of 
her husband, was to sit up in bed 
and see the nurse dean the grate — 
'* because she did it as it was done 
in ComwalL*' That was a sad touch 
of the home-sickness which was so 
strong in all her daughters, though 
most marked in Emfly, and from 
which even her husband was not 
free. In Mr Bronte she had an affec- 
tionate mate, who concealed a very 
fiery nature under a surface that was 
always fri^d, and sometimes even ap- 
peared to be stolid. But stolid it never 
was, although spjeechless ; he would, 
in his fits of excitement, saw off the 
backs of chairs, or take the hearth- 
rug and stuff it into the fire, staying, 
in spite of the frightful odour, to 
watch it singe away into nothing- 
ness : or he would fire pistols out of 
the oack-door in rapid succession, 
while poor Mrs Bronte, lying in bed 
U|>-stair8, and knowing that some- 
thing was wrong, would smile at 
these harmless explosions, and say, 
'' Ought I not to be thankful that he 
never gave me an angry word ? " It 
was the operation of the same un- 
tamable Yorkshire nature, the gen- 
uine Rochester and Heathcliff blood, 
which led Mr Bronte, even before his 
wife's death, to dine by himself con- 
tinually on the plea of ill health. 
Let no one think too unkindly of 
him for this characteristic ; nor sub- 
sequently for keeping away fix)m the 
funeral of his gentle daughter Anne ; 
nor, finally, because the night before 
his daughter Charlotte's marriage (a 
private marriage, at which not more 
than two or tnree persons were to 
be present) he announced that the 
next morning he meant to stop at 



home, although, in point of fact, he 
lived in the cnurcnyard. In Mrs 
Gkiskell's fragmentary gossiping way 
of stating these facts, tney look ugly 
enough, and we should certainly not 
like tne old gentleman to behave to 
us in the same fashion; still it is 
onlv just to remember that these 
little traits are but the evolution of 
the Rochester character, which, as 
displayed in its entirety, women at 
least, if not men, admire so much in 
the noveL and which, as illustrated 
in her father, Charlotte Bronte ador- 
ed. Mrs Gktskell has not attempted 
to solve the mystery of Mr Bronte's 
character : she, in fact, frankly con- 
fesses her inability to understand the 
man. or to grapple with her subject. 
^^ I do not pretend to be able to har- 
monise points of character, and bring 
them aU into one consistent and in- 
telligible whole. The family with 
whom I have now to do, shot their 
roots down deeper than I can pene- 
trate." The conseauence is, that the 
being whom " my dear friend" Char- 
lotte Bronte most venerated, and 
who, if not a very sociable, free-and- 
easy man, has, we have little doubt, 
a nature not altogether devoid of 
certain heroic qualities, appears in 
these volumes as a cassocked savage, 
without one redeeming excellence. 
We certainly are not inclined to set 
up Mr Bronte for a hero, neither 
are we admirers of the Rochesters 
and Heathcliffs, who were the incar- 
nate deities of we Bronte girls. But 
in justice to the old cleigyman, who 
was the father, the teacher, and the 
idol of so remarkable a trio of no- 
velists, and who probably took a 
pleasure in exposing to Mrs Gaskell's 
fussy sympathies omy the rougher side 
of his nature, it is well to remember 
that his portrait, as drawn in these 
volumes, is the merest daub, and 
that the elements of his character, of 
which alone the biographer takes 
notice, are not sufildent to account 
for the facts which are connected 
with his name. 

^' They kept themselves very doee," 
is the report given of the Bronte 
fomily in the days of Charlotte's 
childhood. The children led a very 
sombre life, though not without ac- 
tivity. Nothing coidd restrain the 
action of their minds, however the 
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phj ci their limbe and the rattle of 
their tongues might be controlled. 
Their Be^er was not fond of children, 
and wanted to have quiet ; the mo- 
ther was ill, and for her sake too 
these precocious little elves were 
kept in abeyance under lock and key, 
and under the frown of the nurse. 
It was characteristic of their habit 
that the room set apart for them was 
called, not a nursery, but "the chil- 
dren's study.*" Here Maria, the eldest, 
but not more than seren years of age, 
would sit with her little sisters, read- 
ing to them the newspapers in lack 
of feiiT tales. The newspapers ! was 
ittheoirths — ^was it the murders — 
was it the fires— was it the " strange 
if true" — was it the colossal goose- 
bmy that interested their youthful 
minos 7 The old nurse declares that 
it was "the debates in Parliament, 
and I don't know what alL" It is 
amusing enough to think of this 
little colony of six children, the 
eldest only seven, huddled away in 
a quiet room by tnemselves (for they 
have no companions), and solacing 
their misery while they wait for 
dinner, by studying the parliamen- 
tary debi^ on Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The flood of Insh oratory, 
however, is soon relieved by an Irish 
dinner of potatoes — nothing but po- 
tatoes : for Mr Bronte will not let 
• his children touch meat. After din- 
HBTf they invent and act little plays 
of their own, in which the Duke of 
Wellington (Charlotte's great hero) 
performs the most astounding feats, 
and is always certain to come off 
victorious at the last Or they go 
forth to scamper on the moorlands^ 
those scenes which made so deep an 
impression on all of them, and which 
Emily — Emilv, the prettiest of the 
fiunily, on whom they had the deep- 
est influence — afterwards described 
in verse, when, far away on the Conti- 
nent, her heart was stricken with 
home-sickness, and her imagination 
painted the loved spot in colours too 
oright and fair. 

'^ The hoofle is old, the trees are bare, 
Mooolees above beiids twilight's dome; 

Bat what on earth is half so dear, 
80 longed for, as the hearth of borne? 

Tbe mate bird sitting on the stone. 
The dank moss dripping from the wall. 

The thorn-trees {^ant, the walks o'er- 

I love them — ^how I love them all 1 



A little and a lone green lane. 
That opened on a common wide ; 

A distant, dreamy, dim, blue chain 
Of moimtains> circling every side ; 

A heaven so clear, an earth so calm, 
So sweet, so soft^ so hushed an air ; 

And — deepening still the dreamlike 
charm— 
Wild moor-sheep feeding everywhere. 

That was the scene, I knew it well ; 

I knew the turfy pathway's sweep. 
That, winding o'er each billowy swell, 

Marked out the tracks of wandering 
sheep." 

Soon after Mrs Bronte's death, her 
sister, Miss Branwell, came to live 
at the parsonage, and to take care of 
the children. It seems that she won 
the respect, but never the love of 
these children ; and in all the severity 
of an old maid's habit she rises 
vividly before us, a stiflf old lady, 
generallv confined to her bedroom, 
where she takes most of her meals ; 
and whenever she ventures to leave 
this sacred bower, always pattering 
about the house, up-stairs and down- 
stairs^ in pattens, through dread of 
catchmg cold from the stone floora 
Perhaps the children were not sorry 
to escape to school from the tutelage 
of this worthy dame. The two eldest 
were sent to Cowanbridge school, 
which had shortly before been insti- 
tuted for the benefit of the daughters 
of clergymen who might be unable 
to pay large sums for the education 
of their cmldren. At this seminary, 
for about £15, a plain but useful 
education was afl'orded, while for £3 
more, music, drawing, and other ac- 
complishments, were promised. The 
whole was under the superintendence 
of Mr W. Carus Wilson, a benevolent 
clergyman, who spared neither la- 
bour nor money in order to establish 
the success of the scheme. Unfortu- 
nately, at first he trusted too much to 
the housekeeper, who was anything 
but a good manager ; and the result 
wa& that the girls were supplied with 
fooa small in quantity, ana so vilely 
cooked that no animal but a starv- 
ing rat would have eaten it. Maria 
and Elizabeth Bronte could not par- 
take of it ; and what with constitu- 
tional weakness, the lowness of the 
diet, the unhealthiness of the situa- 
tion, and the severity of the disci- 
pline, the seeds of disease soon ma- 
nifested their presence. Still Mr 
Bronte, unapprehensive of danger, 
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not only maintained his two eldest 
daughters at the school, but also sent 
Charlotte and Emilv ; and it was, 
Mrs Gaskell insists, from her experi- 
ence here that Charlotte afterwards 
drew the disgusting picture of Lo- 
wood school, as her sister Maria 
was the prototjrpe of that angelic 
Helen Bums who is made so much 
of in the earlier pages of Jane Eyre, 
actually dying m the arms of the 
heroine. It is true that Currer Bell 
in her novels almost idways started 
from facts, but she ^ave them a mor- 
bid colouring^ and it is only with 
considerable mnitation that we can 
accept the description of Lowood as 
apphcable to Cowanbridffe, and 
believe that in the teachers of Cowan- 
bridge we have the originals of 
Miss Temple and Miss ^tcherd, 
especially since the estimate of 
a little girl of nine is scarcely to 
be relied on as perfectly accurate. 
On the whole, ner report of the 
school is not favourable, and the 
circumstance that her two eldest sis- 
ters returned to Haworth from this 
place to die, was likely to deepen the 
unfavourable impression which al- 
most all schools, but certainly cheap 
schools, make on the minds of young ' 
drls fresh from the freedom ana com- 
forts of home. 

The two eldest girls returned to 
the parsonage, as we have said, to 
die. Charlotte and Emily returned 
shortly afterwards, to be nursed and 
watched by an elderly Yorkshire- 
woman named Tabby (surname un- 
known), who ruled the children 
sharply^ but kindly, and aspired to 
the position rather of a friend than 
of a servant As old age came upon 
her in the midst of these household 
caresj Miss Bronte used to say that 
she found it somewhat difficult to 
manage with Tabby, who expected 
to be informed of all the familv ar- 
rangements, and was yet so deaf that 
whatever was repeated to her was 
overheard. Her young mistress got 
over the difficulty on these important 
occasions by taking Tabby out for a 
walk on the moors, and there, seated 
on some rising-ground in all the soli- 
tude of heather and fern, pouring 
the secret into the ear of her faithfld 
domestic. Poor old Tabby deserved 
their confidences, for in ner rough 



affectionate way she had been a 
mother to the Bronte children ; and 
one can see them playing about her 
as she works — she ironing or baking, 
they teasing her, talking to her, 
slightly insurrectionaiy, but, on the 
whole, obedient and hapKf. One 
night in particular, when Charlotte, 
now the eldest of tne little herd, was 
but eleven (she described the scene 
in her note-book two j^ears after- 
wards), we see them, amid the cold 
of November, cowering around the 
warm kitchen-fire. They have just 
concluded a quarrel with Tabb]^ con- 
cerning the propriety of lighting a 
candle, a proposition which the old 
dame has so effectually quashed, that 
the children are fam to content 
themselves with the blaze of the 
fire ; and there they sit, not knowing 
what to do with themselves. "I 
don't know what to do," say the 
children one after the other, m the 
imitative manner of the tribe. " Wha, 
ya may go t* bed,*' says Tabby. 
"Why are you so glum to-night. 
Tabby?" remonstrates Charlotte. 
" Oh, suppose we had each an island 
of our own !" Bran well, the most 
impulsive of the family, snatches at 
the idea. " I would choose the Island 
of Man." " And I would choose the 
Isleof Wight r cries Charlotte. " The 
Isle of Arran for me." says Emily. 
"And mine would be Guernsey," 
says little Anne. Then they choose 
to people their islands—Charlotte 
selecting for her colony the Duke of 
Wellin^n and his two sons, to- 
gether with Christopher North and 
Co., and Mr Abemethy ; Branwell 
fixing upon John Bull, Astley 
Cooper, and Leigh Hunt; Emily 
settmg her heart on Walter Scott, 
MrLockhart, and Johnny Lockhart ; 
while Anne, the wee thing of five 
years old, sindes out Michael Sadler, 
Lord BentincK, and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford- Suddenly the dock struck 
seven, and without more ado Tabby 
hurried the merry little wretches 
from their play, and put them to 
bed : but the next day they set to 
work a^!^, and developed the idea 
of the night before, making it into a 
little drs^a. In tne heroes selected 
by these children one can easily trace 
the Toryism of the father, and the 
influence of these parliamentaiy de- 
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bates whichj eyen at their early age, 
be used to discuss with bis daagbt^ 
" We take two and see three news- 
papers a-week," wrote this little 
Uiirlotte of thirteen. "We take the 
^ Leeds Intelligencer/ Tory; and 
the * Leeds Mercuir/ Whig. We 
see the 'John BulL it is a high 
Toiy, very violent Mr Driver lends 
US it, as likewise 'Blackwood's 
Magadne,' the most able periodical 
there ia The editor is Mr Christo- 
pher North, an old man seventy-four 
years of age ; the 1st of April is bis 
Dirtb-day. Curiously enough, politics 
was at this time the grana theme, 
and the Duke of Wellington the 
mrtnd monarque of these children. 
They wrote stories and acted plays 
without number, but always the 
Duke was the conquering hero, and 
the destined saviour : while for gallant 
knight>errant and nandsome lover, 
the Marquess of Douro and Lord 
Charles Albert Florian Wellesley 
are the most convenient personages 
in the world. If there is an interest- 
ing tale to be told, it is put into the 
mouth of Lord Charles Albert 
Florian Wellesley ; if there is some 
glowing poetry to be recited, it is set 
down to the account of the most 
noble the Marquess of Douro. From 
this point of view, and as a me- 
moriaJ of Charlotte feronte's rage for 
fictitious composition, few documents 
are more singular than the " Cata- 
logue of my books, with the period 
ot their completion up to August 3. 
1«30," when let it be remembered 
that she was little more than four- 
teen There are "The Adventures 
of Edward de Crack," " The Duke of 
Wellington's Adventure in the Cav- 
ern," " The Marauess of Douro and 
Lord Charles Wellesley's Tale to his 
little King and Queens," " The Three 
Old Washerwomen of Strathfield- 
saye," " The Twelve Adventurers, and 
the Adventures in Ireland" "Ix)rd 
Chailes Wellesley and the Marquess 
of DouTo's Adventure," " The Strange 
Incident in the Duke of Wellington's 
Life " " Character of Great Men of 
the Present Age," " Scene in my Tun, 
a Tale " " Descriptions of the Duke 
of Wellington's Palace on the Plea- 
sant Banks of the Lusiva," " The 
Green Dwarf; a Tale of the Perfect 
Tense, by the Lord Charles Albert 



Florian Wellesley;" and so on, with 
these singular titles, through not lees 
than twenty-two volumes. When it 
is added that all these volumes con- 
tain between sixty and a hundred 
pages, on each of which there is 
about as much matter as on one of 
the pages of Maga (for the writing is 
so minute that it seems to be the 
penmanship of a fairy, and no mortal 
man can read it without a compound 
microscope), the industry and en- 
thusiasm of the little girl who wrote 
the whole in fifteen months will be 
appreciated. We can understand 
how, afterwards, at school, she used 
at night to keep her companions 
awake while she told them stories, 
till violent palpitations ensued, they 
screamed with terror, and woke up 
the house ; and we can scarcely be 
surprised to hear that, some twenty 
years afterwards, she produced a 
novel which was immediately pro- 
nounced to be one of the most re- 
markable that had ever issued from 
the pen of a woman. 

Cnarlotte was not sent to school 
again until she was fifteen years of 
age, and then she became the pupil 
of a Miss Wooler, who lived at Roe- 
head, somewhere between Leeds and 
Huddersfield, in a district which the 
ftiture novelist selected as the scene 
of the transactions recorded in Shir- 
ley. At this school too, where she 
was very happy, she contracted 
friendships with three girls, who 
afterwards figured as the Caroline 
Helstone, the Rose, and Jessie Yorke 
of the same novel, a fact which is 
worth mentioning, as an illustration 
of her mode of painting from the 
life. She always started from facts, 
but worked them out in imagination 
according to what seemed to be their 
consistent development. It was a 
habit which she nad very early ac- 
quired, and which, by herself and 
her school companions, was called 
" making out." She awoke in the 
middle of a pleasant dream, and she 
would make out the conclusion of 
which she had been baulked: she 
would pitch upon a hero, and she 
would nnd him characteristic words 
and actions through a hundred com- 

Elications. Her whole time at school, 
owever, was not taken up with this 
practice of " making out.*^ She had 
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much to learn, for though her infor- 
mation was extensive, yet her mind 
was undisciplined and her knowledge 
was superficial She became an in- 
defatigable student, never lost a 
moment, gave up her play-hour for 
lessons, and made verv rapid pro- 
gress. She is described oy her school- 
mates as at this time looking like a 
little old woman, with her quaint 
antediluvian garments, and her odd 
gravity of manner, which was made 
all the more piquant by the shortness 
of her sight. When a book was 

E laced in her hands, she dropt her 
ead over it till her nose nearly 
touched the page ; and when she was 
told to lift her nead up, up went the 
book after it, still close to her nose. 
She was shy and nervous too, with a 
strong Irish accent ; and the gene- 
ral criticism of the school, which, by 
the way, consisted of not more than 
nine or ten pupils, was conveyed in 
the saying ot one of her companions, 
uttered with all a school-girl s spite- 
ftdness, " You are very ugly.'* With 
that fine weird expression of hers, 
ugly she never was, although her 
features were by no means remark- 
able for symmetry. Her nose was 
large, her mouth was a little awry, 
but her eyes were of singular beauty. 
"Her hands and feet, says Mrs 
Gaskell, "were the smallest I ever 
saw : when one of the former was 
placed in mine, it was like the soft 
touch of a bird in the middle of my 
palm. The delicate long fingers had 
a peculiar fineness of sensation, which 
was one reason why all her handi- 
work, of whatever kind — writing, 
sewing, knitting— was so clear in its 
minuteness. She was remarkably 
neat in her whole personal attire; 
but she was dainty as to the fit of 
her shoes and glovea** 

The latter part of this description, 
however, applies to a more recent 
period than the school-days of Char- 
lotte Bronte, although even then she 
seems to have blown out into perfect 
womanhood, coming home to take a 
sort of maternal charge of the younger 
children. She had not been much 
more than a year at Eoehead, when 
she thus came back to the parsonage, 
to share in its duties and partake of 
its freedom. Her aimt Branwell 
exacted a good deal of her attention 



to various household requirements, 
such as brushing the carpets, black- 
leading the stoves, making the beds, 
baking the bread, mending and iron- 
ing the clothes, and she went through 
them all with a gentleness and good- 
ness of heart that was most beautifnL 
'• I excited aunt's wrath veiy much 
by burning the clothes the first time 
I attempted to iron," she says, " but 
I do better now. Human feelings are 
queer things : I am much happier 
blackleading the stoves, making the 
beds, and sweeping tne floors at 
home, than I should bs livinglike afine 
lady anywhere else." Her father, on 
the other hand, encouraged her in her 
studies as much as possible, and she 
herself added to her other dutiea that 
of imparting to her sisters whatever 
she had acquired at school It is 
strange to think of this little band, 
almost entirely self-educated, cling- 
ing together among the mountains, 
having no companions, scarcely even 
a teacher except the father, but pant- 
ing for knowledge, and, as if by mere 
force of rubbing on some secret ring 
or lamp, calling up a powerful genius 
of those ruled by Solyman son of 
Daoud. to enlighten their eyes and 
to mate wise their hearts. They 
were now, indeed, looking out for 
the genius of fortune as well as of 
knowledge, for the family were 
shooting up, the strain upon their 
fathers income was more and more 
felt, and it became a question of 
growing importance what could any 
of them do to diminish the pressure. 
Charlotte at one time thought of 
making her way as an artist, and 
wearied her eyes, says Mrs Gaskell, 
"in drawing with pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness, out not with pre-Ra- 
phaelite accuracy, for she drew from 
fancy rather than from nature." But 
about this period it began to be de- 
termined that Branwell, at least, of 
whose gift there could be no doubt, 
should be an artist, and should pro- 
ceed to London to study at the Royal 
Academy. Poor Branwell grew up 
with splendid talents, and is said to 
have been the greatest genius of the 
family, although he was utterly 
wanting in that remarkable power 
of self-control possessed by aU his 
sisters. He was certainly the most 
sociable of the Brontes— he was fond 
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of conTiTiality— he was a brilliant 
talker, and established such a fame 
in the neighbourhood, that when any 
traveller came to the Black Bull of 
the village, and seemed to be dull 
over his liquor, the landkwi would 
sav — "Do you viaft lome one to 
help you witii ycmr bottle, sir? If 
fm i^ m send up for Patrick,** 
wr 80 he was called by the villagers. 
It was not the best training for the 
lad, who, like most young men, was 
by no means averse from the plea- 
sures of dissipation, and felt con- 
strained in his village retreat For 
days together the boy would pore 
over the map of London, until he 
knew its highways and byways all 
by heart, and could puzzle a Lon- 
doner by informing him of the short- 
est cuts with which not many who 
have been all their lives in the me- 
tropolis are acquainted. Dreaming 
thus of the great city — dreaming ana 
adieminff, hoping, longing and trying, 
it IB sickening to read that all his 
hope» were clouded and all his plans 
▼ere baffled. He would be an artist, 
bat it was found impossible to sena 
him to London, and that bright day- 
dream vanishes He would be a poet,' 
and wrote to Wordsworth for his opin- 
iou ; but in these days poetry was at 
1 discount, and although Branwell 
looked to verse rather for the launch- 
ing of his vessel than for the bearing 
of it onward, the bubble again burst, 
and he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment Finally, after years of^ hope 
deferred, and idle han^g on tne 
skirts or chance, he obtamed a situa- 
tion as a private tutor, and once 
more all was promise and expecta- 
tion. But this hope also £Eulea him, 
and he had soon to relinquish his 
appointment. He retumedfhome to 
sketch out plans of honourable la- 
bour, and to dream of a brilliant 
fiiture that never was to come. So, 
with the misfortune of having no 
profession, he passed the remamder 
of lus dajB, loitering about the par- 
sonage and the villajge, sleeping all 
day and waking all night, a burden to 
himself, and a cause of much anxiety 
to his relatives. Anne Bronte is so 
haunted with the idea of her poor 
brilliant brother before her eyes 
wasting away his existence, tnat 
she can do nothing but think of him, 



and describes all Us moods with 
painful minuteness in the " Tenant of 
WUdfeU HaU." At length, in his 
thirtieth year, this young man, with 
all his extraordinary power, passes 
from our sight into tne mystery of 
the grave. It was characteristic of 
the Bronte family that he knew not 
death was upon him till the very 
end'; that two days before his de- 
cease he was in the village as usual, 
and that to carry out a favourite 
theory of his, that so long as there 
is life in a man, there is stren^h of 
will to do what he chooses, he re- 
solved on standing up to die, and in 
this position breathed his last. He 
whooas not will enough to shape out 
his life, has will enougn to die in au 
attitude of defiance, which declared 
that the great king of terrors, who 
has power to destroy the body, has 
no power to destroy the souL 

It was in 1848, nearly a year after 
the publication of Jan€ JSj/re, and 
when Charlotte Bronte was m all the 
radiance of success and fame, that 
her brother thus proudly perished : 
and we have anticipated the final 
scene, that we may at once get rid of 
a very painful history. But now. in 
1835, brother and sisters are fiill of 
hope, and the result of their cogita- 
tions is that '^ we are all about to di- 
vide, break up, separate. Emily is 
going to school, Branwell ia going to 
London, and I am going to be a 
governess. I am gomg to teach in 
the very school where I was myself 
taught. My lines have fallen in 

Eleasant places." Emily accompanied 
er sister to the same school as a 
pupO, but soon became ill from home- 
sicKness, and could not settle to any- 
thing. "Every morning when she 
woke," says Charlotte in that touch- 
ing little memorial which she has 
prefixed to her sister's writings, " the 
vision of home and the moors rushed 
on her, and darkened and saddened 
the day that lay before her. Nobody 
knew what ailea her but me. I knew 
only too well I felt in my heart she 
would die if she did not go home, 
and with this conviction obtained her 
recall. She had only been three 
months at school ; and it was some 
years before the experiment of send- 
ing her from home was again ventured 
on." Her place in the school was 
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supplied by Anne ; and, with her 
sister near, Charlotte, the young 
^vemess, seems to have been content, 
if not happy. Her salary was not 
laige. " Sne owned that, alter cloth- 
ing herself and Anne, there was no- 
thing left, though she had hoped to 
be able to save something. She con- 
fessed it was not brilliant, but what 
could she do ? She seemed to have 
no interest or pleasure beyond the 
feeling of duty, and, when she could 
get, used to sit alone and "make 
out.** But even this small measure 
of happiness was not to last. Anne 
grew sick, Charlotte thought she was 
not properly nursed, and both sisters 
returned to the parson^ and its 
round of lowly duties. There Char- 
lotte proves to be an excellent home- 
maid— never is a chair out of its 
place, never is a thread on the carpet. 
Emily is a capital cook, makes all 
the bread of the family, and while 
she is kneading the doimh, may be 
seen with a book propped up before 
her, out of which sne is studying 
German. Anne is too ill to work, 
but all three sisters sew in the even- 
ing until nine o'clock, when old aunt 
Branwell goes to bed. Then these 
girls — no quarrelling now with Tabby 
— of their own accord extinguish the 
candles for the sake of economy, and, 
pacing the room backwards and for- 
wards, discuss by the light of the fire 
a hundred schemes. Charlotte has 
had no great success as a governess — 
what can she and her sisters now do? 
Shall they try literature? They write 
letters to Wordsworth, they write 
letters to Southejr and others, enclos- 
ing their productions, and asking for 
advice. Southey in tne kindest man- 
ner advises Charlotte to give up all 
thoughts of literature, and she with 
a heavy heart obeys, thanks the vete- 
ran for his advice, and puts away her 
writing. But what is to be done ? 
Charlotte quickly decided. " I in- 
tend to force myself to take another 
situation when I can get one, though 
I hate and abhor the very thoughte of 
governess-ship. But I must do it. 
and therefore I heartily wish I could 
hear of a family where they need such 
a "commodity as a governess.** Yet 
the girls knew little French, and still 
less music, and they could scarcely 
hope for veiy lucrative situations. 



Anne was the first to succeed, then 
Charlotte got an appointment in a pri- 
vate family (salary ^16), while Emily 
had a few months' teaching in a public 
school It would not do. These girls 
never were children like other chil- 
dren, they had no peculiar delight in 
teaching the young idea how to shoot ; 
and in 1840 we find them at home 
again pacing at nights by the glow of 
the fire about their room, like beaste 
in a cage, wondering how they are to 
get out, and what is to become of 
wem. Shall they set up a school ? 
Will anybody lend them one hun- 
dred pounds to enlarge the accommo- 
dation of the parsonage ? Will any- 
body intrust pupils to their care? 
In the midst of these anxieties 
Charlotte is working off her exu- 
berant feeling in the composition of 
a tale and in writing to correspond- 
ente under the name of Charles 
Thunder. Amid a dawning convic- 
tion on her mind that " I have no 
natural knack for my vocation/* an 
idea strikes her. Will Aunt firan- 
well advance them fifty pounds? 
They would go to a Continental school 
and learn to speak French, besides 
perfecting themselves in music ; they 
would come back to the West 
Riding, they would set up a school, 
they would obtain pupils, they would 
make money, they would faithfully 
repay Aunt BranwelL The prim but 
kind old aunt acceded, and after 
many consultations, the two eldest 
eirls, under the guidance of their 
father, set out for Brussels,where they 
were placed under the guardianship 
of M. Heger, who appears to have 
ultimately furnished to Charlotte the 
groundwork of the noble character 
of Paul Emanuel. But in Brussels 
that child of the mountains, Emily, 
sighed more than ever for home, and 
it was here that in a leisure hour she 
wrote those verses which we have 
already Quoted, descriptive of the spot 
on wmcii her heart was set. Cmr- 
lotte was more happy, won the affec- 
tion of her master, niade great pro- 
gress in her studies, finally oecame a 
teacher in the school, the daily life oi 
which has been pretty accurately 
described in the last published <m 
her novels— Kt^cttf. In the mean 
time, her aunt dies, her fitther is 
afflicted with blindness, and Char- 
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lolte (it is now January 1844) sacri- 
ficee \er prospects in Brussels to 
throw in her lot with her sisters at 
home, trusting, by the help of a little 
mon^ left to them by their annt, to 
be able to set up a school at Haworth. 
Tliey tried and tried : they wrote 
letters, th^ ady^rtiBed^ they fixed 
the scale of remuneration for each 
pupil's board and education so low as 
twenty^ve pounds a-year, but all in 
Yun ; no pupils erer came to them, 
and it was not without a secret satis- 
faction that they saw the necessity of 
looking to other schemes for the pro- 
Tision of their wants. Especially 
tUey could now with a safe conscience 
turn to literature, the chances of 
which they had, on Southey's advice, 
reluctantly agreed to forego. Ac- 
oordiii£ly,they beset the poor station- 
er of Uie Tilkge for more and more 
paper. " I used to wonder whatever 
they did with so much," says the 
stationer and general d^er of the 
neighbourhood. " When I was out 
of stock, I was always afraid of their 
coming; they seemed so distressed 
about it if I had none. I have 
walked to Halifax fa distance of ten 
miles) many a time tor half a ream of 
paper, for fear of being without it 
▼hen they came. I could not buy 
more at a time for want of capital 
I did so like them to come when I 
had anything for them, they were 
80 much different to anybody else : 
BO gentle and kind, and so very quiet. 
The result of all this activity m the 
paper trade is, that amid all the tur- 
moil of that eventful year, 1846, there 
appears from the press a small 
Tolome of " Poems by Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell,'* the names, it will 

to the initials of the writers, and with 
a view to conceal their sex. 

The ^eral verdict was, that the 
poems m this volume with the signa- 
toie of Ellis Bell, are the most re- 
markable, and that verdict is not 
likely to be disputed. In all the 
contributions, the handwriting of the 
three sisters is very apparent; so 
that, in taking up any one of the 
poems, it is not aifficmt to discover 
the writer. Currer has the faculty 
d forgetting herself, and talking of 
things and persons exterior to her- 
self, with a fine power of observa* 



tion, and with a certain sense of 
pleasure in life. Acton writes rather 
m the Olney Hymn s^le, very con- 
tentedly, very beautimlly, ftill of 
doubts of herself, but full of trust in 
her Redeemer. Ellis, on the other 
hand, is somewhat of a heathen, and 
writes in the utmost despair : she 
writes calmly, but with intensity; 
and from the intensity of her woe 
there issues a music of expression 
which Currer. with all her wonder- 
ful felicity of diction, never attained. 
Emily Bronte's character is certainly 
enigmatical * but it seems to us that 
Mrs Gaskell has not done it justice, 
in attributing to selfishness what 
was due to the despair of her na- 
ture. Emily had powers greater than 
either of her sisters, and a heart not 
less warm than theirs. Charlotte, 
who adored her, and used to address 
her as "mine dear love," "mine 
bonnie love," attempted to give some 
idea of her noble nature in the 
character of Shirley. At the same 
time, Emily could never appear to 
the world as anything like Shirley ; 
for she had that fearful defect which 
darkened her in the eyes of every 
stranger, and Mrs Gaskell was one 
of these strangers; — she was the 
victim of despair. With amazing 
powers, she had no confidence in her 
strength ; with overflowing sympa- 
thies, she could not believe that any- 
body cared for aught she might say 
or do. Charlotte, in one of her poems 
entitled " Frances," seems to have 
had Emily in her eye when she makes 
the lady lament as follows : — 

" Unloved — I love ; \mwept — I weep ; 

Grief I restrain ; hope I repress ; 
Vain is this anguish — fixed and deep ; 

Vainer, desires and dreams of bliss. 

My lore awakes no Iofo again. 
My tears collect and £eu1 unfelt ; 

My sorrow touches none with pain. 
My humble hopes to nothing melt. 

For me the uniyerse is dumb. 

Stone-deaf, and blank, and whoUy blind; 
Life I must bound, existence sum 

In the strait limits of one mind ; 

That mind my own. Oh ! narrow cell, 
Dark — imageless— a living tomb ! 

There must I sleep, there wake and dwell. 
Content with palsy, pain, and gloom." 

Emily herself at one time burst out 
with this feeling :— 
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" Oh for the time when I shall sleep 

Without identity 1 
And never care how rain may ateep, 

Or snow may cover me I 
No promised heaven these wild desires 

Could all or half fulfil; 
No threaten'd hell with quenchless fires 

Subdue this quenchless will ! " 

And she probably described her own 
state when, in one of her finest poems, 
she wrote, — 

" Sweet love of youth, forgive if I forget 
thee, 
While the world's tide is bearing me 
along ; 
Other dBmrmmmdmthmhfopmbmeimB, 
Uopee which obscure, but cannot do thee 
wrong! 

No later light has lighten'd up my hea- 
ven. 
No second mom has ever shone for mo ; 
All my life's bliss from thy dear life was 
given, 
All my life's bliss is in the grave with 
thee. 

But iehen the dayt qf golden dreagukad 

/erisk'd, 
even Despair teat powerless to de- 
stroy. 
Then did I learn existence could be cker- 
ish'd, 
Strengthened and fed icithotU the aid of 
joy;" 

as she certainly described herself in 
the verses entitled a " Day-Dream.*' 

" On a simny brae alone I lay 

One summer afternoon ; 
It was the marriage time of Blay 

With her young lover June. 
The trees did wave their plumy crests, 

The glad birds carol* d clear ; 
And I of all the wedding guests 

Was only sullen there I 
There was not one but wish'd to shun 

My aspect, void of cheer ; 
The very grey rocks, looking on. 

Asked, ' What do you do here ? ' " 

Similariy, also, one discovers a vain 
attempt at cheerfulness, and a miser- 
able consolation from the sympathy 
of nature, in a poem in wnicn she 
addresses herself, and which at first 
may appear a little obscure. 

** There should be no desDair for you 

While nightly stars are burning ; 
While evenmg pours its silent dew. 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 
There should be no despair — though tears 

May fiow down like a river : 
Are not the best beloved of yean 

Around your heart for over ? 
They weep, you weep — it must be so ; 

Winds sigh as you are sighing. 

And winter sheds his grief m snow 

Where autumn leaves are lying. 



Yet these revive, and fix>m their fate 
Your fate cannot be parted : 

Then ioumey on, if not elate. 
Still, never broken-hearted." 

Now all this despair (and we have 
quoted thus largely as much to ^ve 
some examples of a volume little 
known, as to Ulus^te the prevailing 
sentiment of the more remarkable 
I)oems) is very sad, is very unattrac- 
tive, and quite unfits one for socaal 
life : it is indeed ruin ; but it is not 
nnamiahle, Good Mrs Gaskell, who 
baa m firm basis of self-esteem to go 
upon, and who probably was never 
troubled in her hfe with a doubt as 
to her own excellent qualities, has 
no idea of Emily Bronte's reserve pro- 
ceeding from any other source than 
indifference and selfishness. Currer 
Bell was not a fool, and would never 
have loved her sister as she did, if 
that view of her character were the 
true one. How tenderly Emily Bronte 
could feel, how large and steadfast 
was her heart, these poems and her 
novel of Wuthering Heights amply 
testify. In this latter work, too, we 
find the developed expression of her 
despairing nature — a hopelessness 
which paralyses every power, and is 
intimately mingled with the most 
deadly fatalism. Although all the 
characters are more or less finely 
conceived, there is only one man of 
will and action in the book, and that 
is Heathcliff, who, almost without the 
slightest exercise of contrivance or 
power, has only to will, and his will is 
executed as by a fate. He is sur- 
rounded by people who mi^ht easily 
master him, or who, at aS events, 
might get out of his reach, but there 
they remain motionless where he 
places them, and he has only to say 
^*Dilly, dilly. duckling," and they 
come to be lolled without an effort m 
resistance. Not that Heathcliff is a 
great man, with much discourse of 
reason ; he too, like his victims, is 
actuated by a blind fate, is as help- 
less and hopeless as the outer mortals 
who lie passive in his grasp. The 
whole gloomy tale is in its idea the 
nearest approach that has been made 
in our time to the pitiless fataUtv 
which is the dominant idea of Greek 
tragedy. And as if to illustrate the 
helpless despair which she so grandly 
conceived, poor Emily Bronte, very 
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Boon after writing her narej, died 
to tKe same dismal tune which in- 
n>bed its pages. While she was yet 
ayin^, she refused all remedy; she 
was m the clutdies of fate, and fate 
waa iate. Throw physic to the dogs. 
If she was miserable, why noi V— 
she was bom to misery * if she was 
afflicted, why not I— she had only to 
endure. She revised to be comforted, 
she refused to be nursed; she bore 
up with indomitable patience to 
within two hours of her death ; then 
ihe — ^this simple lass, in a lowly par- 
Boiiage in the wilds of Yorkshire — 
laid her head upon her pillow and 
died like the heroine of a Grecian 
tragedy, who willingly approaches 
the altor when her life is required as 
a sacrifice to fate. " Severed at last 
by time's all-severing wave," we are 
reminded of her own beautiful lines, 
which now there is no loved one left, 
save her father, to repeat over the 
place of her rest. 

"Cold in the evrih, and the deep snow 

pflod above thee, 
nr, far removed, cold in the dreary 

grave! 
Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee, 
Serer'd at last by time s all-severiDg wave ? 
Kow, when alone, do my thoughts no 

longer hover 
(her the mountains on that northern 

ihore, 
fiesting their wings wher6 heath and fern- 
leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more ? 
Cold in. the earth — and fifteen wild 

Decembers 
From those brown hills have melted into 

spring: 
Faithfyil indeed is the spirit that re- 

memben, 
After such years of change and suffering.** 

Having felt their way to the public, 
at some cost to themselves, through 
this little volume of poems, the three 
listers next determined to venture on 
fiction, and wrote three tales, which 
went the round of all the publishing 
firms in London. Charlotte's tale was 
entitled, Tke Professor; Emiljr's was 
the Wuthering neigJUSy to which we 
have refisrrea; Ame's was Agnes 
Grey, in which she has unveiled her 
experiences of governess life. After 
many refusals, the novels of the two 
younger sisters were accepted on 
terms which rather impoverished the 
inexperienced authors. TheProfessor, 
however, was everywhere rejected; 



and now that — the hand of the writer 
being still for ever — it has been 
thought proper to publish the tale, 
we are compelled to the conclusion 
that the award was substantially 
just. The Professor is a picture of 
school-life at Brussels ; ana although 
it is very remarkable as a literary 
curiosity, it is in itself the poor- 
est of ail Charlotte Bronte's pro- 
ductions. It seems, indeed, to be a 
natural product of the Low Countries, 
in whicn the transactions that are 
recorded occur. Afterwards, when 
she became more accustomed to the 
expression of impassioned thought, 
she rewrote the tale, and as by some 
volcanic agency interminable plains 
are elevated into mountains and sink 
into gloomy ravines, the story ceases 
to be flat, and becomes vigorous and 
lifelike as a land of hill and heather. 
The novel thus rewritten is known 
to the public under the name of Vil- 
letie ; and in the history of its origin, 
now revealed, we have some explana- 
tion of the fact that, if not the most 
powerful, it is the most finished of 
Currer Bell's performances. The Pro- 
fessor^ too^ while certainly deficient 
in dramatic interest, is, when read in 
connection with Villetle, one of the 
most curious works that have ever 
been printed. It is strange to com- 
pare the two novels — alike, and yet 
so different; displaying in every page 
how conscientiously the writer la- 
boured, as in the general design, 
which, in the later novel, is quite 
revolutionised, she proves how per- 
fectly her art nad been matured. In 
VilieUe, it will be remembered that 
the sto^ is told by Lucy Snowe, and 
that the most important personaie in 
the volume is the Professor, M. raul 
Emanuel. In the earlier tale the 
Professor tells the story ; he is him- 
eelf rather commonplace, and the 
interest is centred in a sort of femi- 
nine Paul — a Mademoiselle Henri. 
In the first half of Villette, while she 
has only made up her mind to work 
out the idea of The Professor, the 
story is dull, and moves on but 
slowly. It is not till she seizes a new 
idea, and begins to work out the cha- 
racter of Paul in accordance with it. 
that she at length rises to the full 
height of her powers. In The Pro- 
fessor, however, as in Villette, and in 
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Jane Ei(re, she carries out lier fa- 
vourite idea of a heroine. In the 
general outline of character she is her- 
self, in fact, her own heroine. She 
purposely made her heroines plain, if 
not ugly. Deeming the lovely houris 
of fiction to be a mistake, sne said, 
I will take a woman as insignificant 
and as plain as myself, and I will 
make her more bewitching than the 
most romantic of the fine l^es. She 
endowed this ugly little woman with 
amazing self-control, made her very 
content, very gentle, very neat, and 
also very delicate. Full of strange 
fancies, morbid likings and dislikes, 
the heroine — the double of Miss 
Bronte — ^was the most matter-of-fact 
person in the world. She was always 
at work, always thinking of duty, 
never interfering with other people, 
quiet as a mouse, A good little wo- 
man, no doubt. But what was there 
so attractive about her ? How was 
this humdrum little creature — this 
Frances Henri, this Lucy Snowe, this 
Jane Eyre, this Charlotte Bronte — 
raised mto a heroine of romance? 
She was not only attractive, she was 
fascinating, because she had an eye 
which nothiuff could escape. Very 
retiring, veiy oiligent, with that won- 
drous eye of hers she saw every mo- 
tive, read every glance^ understood 
eveiy souL Powers of observation 
so acute had^ in the first instance, a 
fascination like the eye of a basilisk, 
or like that which is attributed to 
certain Chinese and Mormon execu- 
tioners. Among these peoples, one 
of the severest punishments is to set 
two men to watch the culprit ni^ht 
and day — continually they are in his 
presence, continually their eyes are 
fastened upon him, while they never 
open their mouths. It is torture and 
madness to the poor sinner. In the 
same way, one might be annoyed or 
pleased with the close watch and 
keen insight of Miss Bronte and her 
heroines, out no one could resist the 
spell of such observation; and when 
it was perceived that those brilliant 
detectives of hers were the organs of 
a mind most loving, most true, and 
most pure — so pure that one was re- 
minded of the beatitude which de- 
clares that the pure in heart shall see 
God; the influence ceased to be a 
mere fascination, an unintelligible 



attraction — it became r^ard, and 
firom regard it grew to love. 

When The Professor was rejected 
by the publishers, Charlotte Bronte, 
not to be vanquished by disappoint- 
ment, set herself to the composition 
of another story, which is the most 
able of all her writings, and which 
she forwarded to the house of Smith, 
Elder, and Co., where her previous 
tale had obtained, not indeed accep- 
tance, but most courteous attention 
from a very genial critic— Mr W. 
Smith Williams. Jatie Eyre, the 
title of the new novel, was at once 
accepted, and immediately published, 
so that, after all, Currer Bell had the 
start of her two younger sistera 
From the first it became popular, and 
justified the anticipations of the pub- 
lishers. When its success was esta- 
blished. Charlotte went one day to 
her fatter, who had no idea of the 
literary aaventures of his daughters, 
and said, " Papa, Fve been writing a 
book." 

" Have you, my dear T 

" Yes, and I want you to read it." 

" I am afraid it vrill try my eyes 
too much." 

" But it is not in manuscript ; it is 
printed." 

" My dear ! You've never thought 
of the expense it will be ! It will be 
almost sure to be a loss, for how can 
you get a book sold 1 No one knows 
you or your name." 

" But, papa, I don't think it will 
be a loss ; no more will you, if you 
will just let me read you a review or 
two, and tell you more about it." 

The old gentleman consented, and 
Charlotte, after reading some of the 
reviews to him, left a copy of the 
novel on his table for his own perusal 
The result of his perusal was, that 
when he came in to tea he swd, — 
" Girls, do you know Charlotte has 
been writing a book, and it is much 
better than likely." In point of fact, 
this Charlotte^ as we have already 
indicated, denved from her father 
the germs of the principal character 
in the novel — a character more intel- 
lectual than sympathetic, and which 
fascinates rather than pleases. He- 
markable as a composition, by whom- 
soever written^ Jane Eyre, as a wo- 
man's composition, is very remark- 
able. What first of all strikes one 
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aboat it is the singular faculty for 
analysis possessed by the authoress. 
Men excel in analysis^omen gene- 
ndly faSL Charlotte Bronte cannot 
help herself ; she has a morbid ten- 
dency to anatomise eveiy passion, 
cvwy impulse, every expression. 
Hence what may perhaps be r^arded 
as adefect of all Currer Bell*s norels, 
she must find a motive for every, 
little act, for the twirling of a thumb, 
and for every tol-de-rol that a man 
heedlessly sines : she has no idea of 
purposeless behaviour, uncontrollable 
impulses without meaning, and idle 
flapping of the sails of the Happy- 
go4ucl^. Hence, although in the 
general tone of sentiment nothing 
can be more diverse than the writ- 
ingsof Currer Bell and the writings of 
Alexandre Dumas, the former in this 
particular assimilates to the French 
novels of intrigue, where a shake of 
the hand is ever intended as a 
Mueeze, and a quivering of the eye- 
lid is ever interpreted as a wink. 
But this very power of analysis which, 
in » general way may be regarded as 
something oppressive and mtrusive, 
was one of the principal causes that 
contributed to the popularity of 
Jane Eyre, for it was in this case 
chiefly applied to the elucidation of 
a class of feelings which excites the 
curiosity of all men. and which had 
never before been tnus microscopic- 
ally examined. It was a new sensa- 
tion to see that class of feelings which 
regulates the relation of the sexes 
mercilessly and minutely laid bare 
upon the woman's side, and by the 
hand of a woman. How men are 
influenced has often been told ; how 
women are influenced has very sel- 
dom been told, except in the most 
general terms, and sim{)ly because 
the novelists have principally been 
men, and of necessity know very, very 
little of the sex— far less than they 
think they do. And while in this 
direction Currer Bell very naturally 
outshone the masculine authors, she 
outvied them also in another direc- 
tion, in which they might justly have 
hoped to excel her. Most novels 
merely enchant, and the writer^s 

E)wer is exhibited in an inability to 
J down the tale until we have 
finished it But the motto of Currer 
Bell is, Duty. Full of sentiment. 



often morbid, one mi^ht have ex- 
pected to fina her obedient to mere 
impulses ; on the contrary, she has a 
marvellous power of self-control • she 
is moved by will rather than led by 
desire; she looks at life inexorably 
as the fulfilling of duty ; and such 
is the force of the example which she 
sets, that even while tne interest of 
the story is at its height, and we ac- 
knowleoge to ourselves the magic of 
the tale, we are content to shut the 
volume, and turn to our appointed 
work. It is rather paradoxi^u praise 
to dve to a novelist, but yet it is the 
highest, that, inspired by the stirring 
theme, we throw away sloth, we shut 
the book, we seize the pilgrim's staff*, 
and forthwith ascend tne Hill DiflS- 
culty. Never have novels been writ- 
ten that have in equal degree at 
once captivated the imagination, and. 
through the imagination, quickened 
the sense of duty— not duty distant 
or future, but present in all the mud 
and mire of our actual life. 

Charlotte Bronte now began to 
reap her reward, but with public 
prosperity came private sorrows. It 
was towards the close of 1847 that 
Jane Eyre made its appearance, 
the novels of her sisters being pub- 
lished not long afterwards, but with 
a very moderate success. The full 
measure, too, of Charlotte's achieve- 
ment was not yet apparent, as she 
still religiously preserved her incog- 
nito even to her publishers. But just 
at this period, when the horizon be- 
gan to brighten, Branwell's condition 
became more and more melancholy, 
until at last, in September 1848, he 
dropt into the grave, after only one 
days serious illness. Emily, "mine 
bonnie love," as Charlotte calls her, 
followed in three months^ and five 
months after Emily, poor sister Anne 
went the same dark road. Oh, vanity 
of vanities, and misery of miseries ! 
all the friends of her youth have left 
her in a moment, and she has public 
applause instead. For the passionate 
endearments of sisterhood, for the 
expectant smile, and the welcome 
sparkle of the eye — ^for the very blood 
of her bloodj and all that to young 
souls gives life its fragrance, she has 
now the pompous homage of the 
critics, and the shallow adulation of 
a rabble of readers. Her life is end- 
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ed, her struggles are over, she has 
reached the golden goal, and it has 
not sared her from drinking the bit- 
ter cup. Her old father still lives, 
and at his side sbe works as she 
can, cheering herself a little bv an 
occasional visit to London. There 
and elsewhere she has many friends 
to whose affection she responds, al- 
though they never can supply the place 
of the lost. Shirley appears, in 
which, with faltering power, she at- 
tempts to delineate the character of 
Emfly, "mine bonnie love,'* whom 
none but herself understands. Then 
after a further interval appears 
Villette, in which she records the ex- 
periences of a teacher in Brussels. But 
m these last years there is nothing 
to relate that is really interesting. 
The victory has been won, and hence- 
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forth her life is placid sailing. Let- 
ters might be quoted and conversa- 
tions recorded, but nothing of real 
importance occurs until her mar- 
riage. We do not know much about 
it. She was not fond of curates, and 
often spoke slightingly of them "as a 
self-seeking, vain, empty race.** But 
her father's curate, Mr Mcholls, ulti- 
mately won her esteem and affec- 
tion. She was married to him on 
the last day of June 1854, and in the 
last day of the following March, 
while her heart beat with the hopes 
of a mother, she was dead. " On, I 
am not goine to die," were the laat 
words that sne uttered to her hus- 
band as she awoke from her stupor — 
" I am not going to die, am I ? He 
will not separate us, we have been 
so happy." 



LIFE OF SIB CHAELES J. NAPIEB. 



Nature throws forth her able 
men as a salmon does its spawn. 
She produces her great ones as a 
lioness does her cub— singly, one at 
a birth, and at rare inter\'als. It is 
the property of the great to draw 
forth, to gather around and behind 
them, the able men of their genera- 
tion. At every great advent these 
have started up at the call of leader- 
ship, and the impulse of opportimity. 
Thus have appeared in history those 
brilliant galaxies of men, with the 
one shining bright and prominent in 
in the midst; whilst each has its 
individual lustre, and all blend in 
the constellated glory. Alexander 
had his generals ; If apoleon his mar- 
shals ; around Wellington there 
grouped a ffoodly band of true and 
stalwart soldiers ; and under the 
attraction of his genius, and in 
the training of his battle-fields, 
sprang up men who filled the inter- 
vals of our great struggles with 
brilliant episodes of war and govern- 
ment. 

Foremost among these was a family 
of men who, if tney were not great 
enough to stamp their epoch, were 
too able and too remarkable not to 
fit in as necessary parts in the inte- 
gration of their age. These men 
were the Napiera — men earnest in 



purpose, strong in endeavour, faith- 
mi m service, firm in resolve, ready 
in need—men wise, fervent, brave, 
and upright, strong-handed, and loy- 
al-hearted. England has known many 
famous brotherhoods— Scotts, Mal- 
colms, Munroes — but never any, per- 
haps, so complete and peculiar in 
their lives, characters, and achieve- 
ments, as the trois fr^res— the gal- 
lant soldier-brotherhood of the Na- 
piers. One has given us the best 
militaiy history, perhaps, which was 
ever penned ; another has illustrated 
the histoiy of his time with a most 

gerfect exploit of war : and the third 
as left a life full of honourable ac- 
tion and faithful service. 

Yet, with all this, they were not 
great men. 

A first attribute of greatness is a 
calm self-possession, a consciousness 
of power, an assurance of worth, a 
high-heartedness which will not stoop 
to challenge honour, or canvass suf- 
frages, but rests on the knowledge 
that "fameisthe birthright of genius," 
and " that its tenure is etemd." A 
frequent mark of the ability which 
approximates greatness without 
reaching it— which soars far beyond 
mediocnty, and idmost approaches 
the confines — is to show a jealousy of 
fame, a greed of applause, a feveriah 
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tiiii8t for notoriety^ and an irritable 
sense of non-appreciation and neglect. 
This firec^uently produces idiosyncrar 
aes which exhibit the anomaly of 
Uie highest and the low^t qualities, 
the greatest and the littlest^ min- 
^ing in the same nature. This ano- 
maly reveab itself in the Napiers. 
la them we see men uniting the 
Talour of Achilles with the bitter- 
ness of a Thersites ; the chivalry of a 
Boland with the vauntings of a Pis- 
td— men, the bravest of warriors, 
yet forgetful that in i)eace there is 
iH)thing 30 becomes a man as '* modest 
tdUness and humility** — true sol- 
dien, yet impatient of control, and 
raectin^ often the first principle of 
soldiersmp, subordination to the au- 
thority of^ superiors — men, just, libe- 
nl, and upright, yet, on occasion, 
imperious and dermatic as a despot 
They had missed the mark of creat- 
ness, and were content with no Tower 
Btuidard. It was not enough to 
rank among the ablest and best of 
Eo^and's sons. They must be more. 
They must be Napiers— a chosen 
race, an autocracy of merit and re- 
nown. It is this over-sensitiveness 
of fame which, if it has not shaded 
thdr glory, has much marred the 
dignitjr of men whom the m^ority 
of thdr coimtrymen were ever in- 
dined to love and honour. It is this 
over-sensitiveness, this vain-glory, 
which led them oft to adopt an arro- 
gance of tone, an assumption of 
nperiority, and a vengefiilness of 
ret(nt, unworthy of their deeds and 
their character. Any man, whether 
govemor-generaL cxnL a^nt, direc- 
tor or penny-a-liner, who opposed 
a Napier, who doubted him, or re- 
fused him full homage, was at once 
riven over to gall and bitterness. 
In the ma^iiitude of their wrath, 
they exalt^ the littleness of their 
enemies. The mosquito who stung 
a Napier became at once a scorpion ; 
the flea which (brew their blood was 
exaggerated at once into the propor- 
tions of a rhinoceros. They were 
ever breaking flies upon the wheel, 
and were not equal to saying with 
my Uncle Toby: "Go, poor thing, 
there is room enough in the world 
for thee and me ** — " room for thee 
to buzz and sting— room for us to 
lire and act ! ** 
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" Purity of motive and nobility of mind 
should never condeAcend 

To prove its rights, and prate of wrongs, 
or evidence Its worth to others, 

And it should be small care to the high 
and happy conscience 

What jealous friends or envious foes or 
common fools may judge. 

Should the lion turn and rend every snarl- 
ing jackal. 

Or an ea^le be stopt in his career to 
punish Uie petulance of sparrows ? " 

Had the Napiers been sohigh-souled 
as to comprehend that "fame CTOweth 
to its great ones," they might have 
been numbered in the hierarchy ; as 
it is, they must ever stand high on 
the roll of able men. Yet this 
anomaly, this contradiction in their 
natures, the influence of which was 
felt more on themselves and by them- 
selves than by their country, will 
not detract from the value of their 
deeds or the glory of their names. 
They must remain to claim the gra- 
titude of posterity and the admira- 
tion of ages. They have become 
parts of the history and the literature 
of a people. Nor should we have 
alluded to this family idiosyncrasy, 
or aught which could speck the full 
brightness of their fame, had it not 
been necessary to the due under- 
standing of a work which has lately 
come among: us — the Biography of 
Sir Charles J, Napier, by his brother, 
the historian of the Peninsula War — 
the life of one Napier written by an- 
other — a book in which the foremost 
man is set up as the representative 
of the thoughts, feelings, and opinions 
of his race. Thus the book opens : — 

" This shall be the story of a man who 
never tarnished his reputation by a 
shameful deed : of one who subdued 
distant nations by his valour, and then 
governed them so wisely, that English 
rule was reverenced and loved, where 
before it had been feared and execrated. 
For thus nobly acting, the virulence of 
interested faction was loosed to do him 
wrong ; honours were withheld, and ef- 
forts made to depreciate his exploits by 
successive governments ; nevertheless, 
his fame has been accepted by the Brit- 
ish people, as belonging to the glory of 
the nation." 

This is a fit introduction to a 
heroic life — a fit text for such a 
noble homily. We do not even ob- 
ject to the mention of virulent fac- 
tion and honours withheld. Thus 
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far the complaint is decorous and 
fair. For a while the promise of 
the opening is fairij kept We 
see the boy ^w into the vonth, 
with all the influences which sur- 
round him, and the impulses which 
incite him — the youth grow into the 
man — the man into a hero ; and 
thus far all goes on smoothly, and 
sometimes even grandly. But when 
we arrive at the battle-fields <^ the 
old strifes and the old factions, then 
alas! we see the old feuds revived, 
the sluices of the old wrath reopen- 
ed, old foes set up to be bowled 
down, words spoken in haste and 
anger, recorded for ever: and we 
begin almost to lose sight of our 
hero in the fizz and smoke of attack 
and defence, vituperation and retort, 
until the end comes and the old 
warrior passes grandly to his rest, 
leaving ms life as the true illustra- 
tion of the " Happy warrior." 

"We remember once, in a Continen- 
tal town, noticing, in the midst of a 
square, tne statue of one of the great 
men or the place. It was not a work 
of high art, ,but was striking in its 
appearance and position. Tne next 
(lay we passed again. There had 
been a feda meanwhile, and there 
stood the statue in a framework of 
lath, with the blackened ends of ex- 

})loc(^d crackers and smeared lam])s, 
langinjg from, and sticking to it 
Thus it seems that this biography 
has done for our hero : insteaa of 
setting him in the light of his own 
great deeds surrounded by the halo 
of his heroism, and the fulness of his 
glory, it has shown him to us ob- 
scured by a framework of faction 
hung about and around, with the ends 
of burnt-out feuds and the sweltering 
wicks of extinct controversies. Dear 
to us as are' all things which can 
throw light on the life of such a man, 
we had rather been left to imagine 
the boyhood and the privacy of our 
favounte hero, than nave seen the 
old soldier thus exorcised from his 
tomb, wrapped in the shroud and 
grave-clothes of dead hates and buried 
animosities. Was this necessary ? 
was it fulfilling the dying iigunction 
"to guard him from defamation?** 
Few knew much of the Outram con- 
troversy: few of the disputes with 
East India Directors ; of those few. 
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nine-tenths sided rather with the old 
warriOT than with the merchants of 
Leadenhall Street The people of 
England, had they been conmilted, 
would have conferred honours u{N>n 
him until his heart was sated with 
them. As it was, they save him all 
they could— their love, uieir admira- 
tion. Whv not, then, have told the 
stoiT simply, and left the vindication 
to the proper tribunals — the justice 
of the nation, and the judgment of 
posterity 1 

A man sits down to write the bio- 
graphy of a brother. The materials 
are ample ; the information from all 
sources, personal and ootemporaiy, is 
full and perfect, and the life is a 
noble one. In illustration^ too, of the 
life, we have the eagle visage of the 
man in all its phases of development ; 
and how does a face help a character 
and interpret a histoiy! Could a 
Napier have forgotten or forgiven op- 
position and opponents, there had 
never been a finer oppdrtunity of writ- 
ing a life ; and then the same author 
might have left a model histoiy and a 
model biography as inheritances to the 
generations of his countrymen. The 
bookisdividedintoepochs, eachrepre- 
senting a stage in the life of the man. 
Let us follow these epochs, and see 
how the hero- character g^ws and 
matures ; what are the influences 
which foster and form it and how it 
is advanced or repressed by circum- 
stancesj until it attains the ripeness 
of achievement and success, with 
grey hairs and old age. It will be 
our duty, too, to trace how the trait 
we have alluded to nins, like a dis- 
coloured thread, through the web of 
the race, and to extricate, as far as 
possible, a fiivourite hero of the Eng- 
lish people from the veneering of 
undue eulogy and comparison, and 
controversim bitterness, and set him 
forth in his due proportions as the 
skilful, intrepid soldier — the upright 
fearless man. A little romance of real 
life opens the familv histoiy, and in- 
troduces us to the met, already well- 
known, that Charles Napier was bom 
of noble parents. On one side, he was 
descended from Henry the Fourth of 
France ; " but traced his lineage on 
the other to the great Montrose, and 
the still greater Napier of Merchi- 
ston, the inventor of logarithms ; 
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hence, the blood of the white-plumed 
Bearoois commingled with that of 
the heroic Highlander in lus veins, 
and hiB arm was not lees strong than 
theirs in battle.** Thus the life opens 
under the auspices of high lineage 
and hereditaiT fome. It opens, too, 
as it is hifited to us, under another 
influence — the struggle with poverty. 
From this alliance cf noble birth and 
poverty, there has been bom, in the 
world's time, a goodly offspring of 
noble names and noble deeds. The 
first epoch is boyhood. Many critics 
protest a^dnst the introduction of 
this period generally ; but we believe 
that a man's life is never complete or 
intelligible without it. Eveiy man, 
on looking back through lus own life, 
will discover influences and circum- 
stances which explain singularities 
and contradictions in lus character 
strange and mysterious to others. 
He will see how the knots were 
formed, how the branch was warped, 
how the stem shot up straightly ana 
rapidly, or how the tree was led 
upwaras and outwards in healthy 
growth. The boy is ever father to 
the man. The nursery and the play- 
ground are the foreshadowings of 
after scenes, of after aims and ends, 
oi struggles, failures, and victories. 

The parents of John Opie were 
often surprised by seeing on the 
crust of tneir pies and loaves, when 
thev came from the oven, curious 
tableaus, which had been depicted 
thereon with a skewer b^ the juve- 
nile hand of the great painter. So, 
doubtless, the boy Charles Napier 
fought his mimic Meanees ; subjected 
mimic Ameers ; pelted baby Outrams, 
and cuffed directors in corduroys. 
It is never easy to resolve the stem 
actions and hard oflices of strong 
men into the elements of boyhooof. 
It would be hard to fancy the eagle 
face of our hero, so expressive of 
strong resolve and fiery effort, 
softened into the lineaments of 
childhood ; but the old heart was so 
full of buoyant impulses to the last, 
and the stream or youth flowed so 
evenly and strongly throughout as 
an under-current to the life, that we 
can follow him back readily from 
the fields of Scinde and the councils 
of India, to the nursery and the 
schooL 
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'* Charles Napier, sickly as a 
child, from the misconduct of a 
barbarous nurse, was probably stint- 
ed of natural growth, being of low 
stature and slight though both his 
parents were tall and strong, his 
father gigantic; but rigorous tem- 
perance through life inviolate gave 
nim an iron constitution, evinced by 
immense mental labours and the 
endurance of strange sufferings in 
eveiy variety of cUmate." When 
did the feeble machine ever stop the 
ardent soul ? It is not now for the 
first time that we hear how the 
weak, stunted body^ under the im- 
pulse of a strong will, was made to 
do the giant's work. Here is the 
phvsical picture — here the moral : 
"As a cnild he was demure and 
thoughtfnl, and his expressions had 
generally a touch of greatness. A 
longing for fame was with him a 
master-passion, and in his childhood 
he looked to war for it with an in- 
tense eagerness ; yet nothing savage 
ever entered his mind ; his compas- 
sionate sensibility was that of a 
girl; it was displaved early, and 
continued till death. Such was the 
boy. Influences and circumstances 
seemed throughout to mark him for 
the destiny, and nurture him for the 
life, of a soldier. Early in life he 
was baptised in peril and adven- 
ture ; during his early years he was 
surrounded DV strange events, and 
associated with strange striking cha- 
racters, which kindled into a glow 
the romance and enthusiasm already 
alight within him. One of these cha- 
racters was Susan Frost, a Suffolk 
woman. " She had saved Charles 
Napier, when he was an infant, from a 
vile, murderous nurse, and ever after 
watched over him with ine3mre88ible 
flection ; instilling Icesons, however, 
in her broad Doric, that would have 
been applauded at Sparta.** Left in 
a gentleman's mansion, in charge of 
several children, among whom, we 
suppose, was our hero, she del'end- 
ed it. with the aid of an old man, 
Lauchlin Moore, most heroically 
against the attack of several hun- 
dreds of "Defenders," rebels and 
marauders who assumed that name. 
" Gathering the children in one room, 
she stood at the door outside, armed 
with pistols, while Lauchlin shouted 
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out refiisalB to the savage cries for 
anns, and threata of death if they 
were withheld.** Owin^ to Susanna 
generalship, and Lauchlin*B coora^, 
the house was maintained until aid 
came, and the Defenders retreated 
ignominiously. This 

" Susan Frost was a woman of wonder- 
ful spirit and strong natural sense, full 
of noble sentiments, compassionate and 
charitable, but passionate and rehement- 
ly eloquent in a rough way; she was 
just fitted to fashion a child of high 
aspirations into a hero. Nor was Lauchlin 
Moore a bad ooa^jutor. Warm-hearted 
and impetuous, he poured forth his feel- 
ings with a fervid eloquence, strange 
stories and stirring action, that was very 
impressive, though sometimes bordering 
on the ludicrous, and interspersed with 
deep scenes, such as, that it was death by 
the law to stop a cannon-ball on its 
road ! with other wise sayings of that 
nature, ending always like an Eastern < 
with. Glory be to Godl however mis- 
appropriate to what went before. He 
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traits had been mingled with them, 
though, perhaps, the Diojiprai^OT was 
right thus to show fully m the germ, 
the virtues which grew afterwards to 
such a goodly height. Here is one 
of the anecdotes. We select it as 
being most novel in itself, and also 
most characteristic 

" At ten years of age having caught a 
fish when angling, he was surprised by 
the descent of a half-tamed eagle, of 
great size and fierceness, which, floating 
down from a tree, settled upon his 
shoulders, covered him with its huge 
dark wings, and took the fish out of hia 
hands. Far fiK>m being frightened, he 
pursued his sport, and on catching 
another fish, held it up, inviting the 
eagle to txy again, at Uie same time 
menacing the formidable bird with the 
spear end of the rod. Plutarch would 
have drawn an omen from such an 
event." 



In 1794 he obtains a c(»nmissionL 
but. instead of joining, waa placed 



knew the ancient legends of Ireland witn his brother as a aay-schd|ur at 



also, was a good horseman, and a brave 
old fellow with a loving heartland 
always sought to nourish magnanimous 
feelings.'' 

Then, acain, there was an old Irish 
woman called Molly Dunne, who, by 
her own account, was more than one 
hundred and forfy-five years old, and 
remembered when Cromwell's war- 
fare was going on. 

" To sit in the sun at her poroh, was 
what Molly Dunne loved; and an 
awful weird-looking woman she was : a 
Michael Angelo model for the witch of 
Endor. Luge, gaunt, tall, and with 
high, sharp lineaments, leaning on an 
antique staff, her head bending beneath 
a cowled Irish cloak of deep blue, her 
eyes fixed in their huge orbs, and her 
tongue discoursing of bloody times, she 
was wondrous for the young, and fearful 
for the aged." " She was a woman of 
awful age and recollections." 

Sach were the foster-fathers and 
nursing-mothers of his young life. 
The whole picture of the boyhood 
is pleasing and picturesque, orawn 
skilfully and loiongly. The anec- 
dotes are well told and well chosen, 
though always with a view to illus- 
trate the moral courage and high 
resolve which wore anerwards so 
prominent in the man. We could 
nave wished that some of the tenderer 



a large seminary at Celbndga Here 
he displaced his innate talent for 
organisation and command, by form- 
ing his school-fellows into a volunteer 
corps, and ruling them with the spirit 
of a martinet Here it is told now 
he allowed the prindple of discipline 
to be enforced against nisown broths, 
who had been guilty of insubordina- 
tion under arms, and int^ered not 
with the infliction of the punishment 
to which his comrades had sentenced 
him ; and how " at home in the even- 
ing, he sought with all imaginable 
soBcitude to assua^ his brother's 
feelings, offering hmi all his moat 
cherished possessiona** '' It is,** says 
ihe bio^pher, '^an epitome of ms 
whole hfe: stem in duty^ compas- 
sionate in feeling, generous m temper 
— in all unselfi^" 

We subscribe fully to aU the 
points of this summing up, save the 
last. That we must receive under 
protest It is hard to separate the 
egoism of feeling from the egoism of 
interest ; but the man who is ever 
talking, thinking, and acting self, 
cannot be entirely unselfish ; and iMa 
egoism of feeling is ever a prominent 
trait in the Ni^ier idiosyncrasy* 
At sixteen we find him, during the 
insurrection of 1708 in Ireland, scour- 
ing the country by his fathers side, 
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Bhiriog in the adyentureB of the 
ni^t-maichee, and the excitement of 
muitaiy moyementB, and the porsait 
of outlaws, — 

" Educated amid such aoenee and sach 
people, Charles Napier's mind had been 
eariy and sternly awakened to qoestiona 
of war and govemment, not by books, 
but realities, when in 1799 he entered 
pnbUo life as aide-de-camp to Sir James 
DoC commanding the Limerick district 
His militarr ardour was then high and 
strong ; he looked forward to battle and 
fame ; and his entrance into public life 
wts without alloy." 

From henoe he passee into the 
95th, or rifl^^Mrpa, and fairly com- 
mences active service. His brotiiers 
are grouping around him. Thus 
ends the nrst epoch. Thus, already 
a warrior in e^irit and temper, in 
experience of dimcuU^, in knowledge 
of roBource, in fiumliaiit^ with dra- 
ger, Charles Napier is maugurated 
as a soldier. 

As we pass onwards, we shall see 
the eariy davs floating like light 
ckmds amid the stormy skjr of smfe 
and endeavour, or bring somy in the 
broad brightness or glory and success. 
We shall even see the strange i^pes 
of MoUyDunne. Lauchlin lid^re, and 
Soaan Frost, nitting like grotesque 
shadows across the Efe of the man. 

The second, third, and fourth 
qx>chs include the youth and man- 
Ixwd. In them we find Charles 
NsjMer moving from the rifle to the 
ataff corps ; nrom that again to a 
nuyority in the 50th regiment, ac- 
^nuing at his different stations an 
maii^t into society in its different 
9Sf^c^ yearning strongly^ for oppor- 
tunity (H achievement, thinking ten- 
deriy of home and kin, gaining 
knowledge of men and character, 
and training for soldiership in the 
camp at Siomcliff under "that 
modul soldier Sir John Moore." 
These periods do not advance the 
action of the biogn^hy much, but 
they are full ci passages, events, and 
thoo^ts. which unfold the develop- 
ment of the character in all its 
phases : so tiiat^ at the end, we hove 
a complete portrait of the man stand- 
by as a mmtii^iece to his work. 
Hero he is left to speak for himself, 
and the thread of the story is carried 
on l^ extracts from letters to his 
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moth^ and sister, written naturally 
and in the easy confidence of affec- 
tionate intercourse. In all these 
thero are touches of tenderness and 
gentleness, a love of home, a simpli- 
city and true - heartedness, which 
warm our hearts towards the writer. 
It must be confessed that we care 
little about a man without some soft- 
ness; and though bound to admire 
the results produced by stem, inflex- 
ible, impassive heroes, we feel little 
affection for them as men. We love 
to see even greatness wreathed with 
flowers. Such passages as the fol- 
lowing attract us more than the 
sternest Spartan maxims, — 

'*So Sony, dearest Louisa (his sister), 
was I for poor 1801, as not to be able to 
eat my dinner. I do so hate new years, 
and love old ones." 

Again— 

*' To see you all would make me quite 
mad, being now half so, at being disap- 
pointed of my leave ; but I dare not 
trust myself to think ; the thought of 
not seeing you all makes me sick, and it 
will not go out of mv head that I shall 
never see you again. 

Thus to his mother, — 

" There can be no bounds or rules be- 
tween us. Do all you like and think 
best Be mistress ! The greatest happi- 
ness possible for me is to compass every- 
thing you desire.*' 

Then, again, how judiciously does 
he comfort this mother under her 
bereavements ; how considerately does 
he ward off nom her the cares and 
troubles which surrounded her 1 All 
this is good and true, and the remem- 
brance of these things will throw a 
soft U^ht on the figure of the man, 
when it stands more darkly in the 
foreground of duty and endeavour. 
In these letters, too, there appear 
quaint turns of thought; a rough, 
gentdne wit, a raciness of humour, 
savouringsomewhat of Charles Lamb, 
only brofuler and less elaborate, which 
belonged to the nature of the man, 
and afterwards would often burst 
forth, in the most serious and tragic 
scenes of his life, with a strange and 
grotesque effect The love of fun is 
also with us essentially an attractive 
element in character. We look with 
awe, but not with liking, (m the men 
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who act their parts grandly ; who 
uever laugh and rarely smile, who 
deem joking a folly and wit an im- 
pertinence. We give these two pas- 
sages in illustration, — 

** Last night I sat up till two o*clock 
writing, on the old subject of grievances, 
rayself into a fury with everything. 
Abu8ingthearmy,pullingoffmy breechea, 
cursing creditors ; and, putting out the 
candle all in a minute, I jumped into 
bed, and lay there blaspheming, pray- 
ing, and perspiring for two hours, when 
sleep came." 

" And for the future ! ay ! the future ! 
What is iti Under a long feather and 
cocked hat, trembling, though supported 
by stiff Hessian booti^ gold-headed cane, 
and long sword, I see the wizened face 
of a general grinning over the parapet of 
a fine frill, and telling extraor<]Unary lies, 
while his chiret — if he can afford claret — 
is going down the throats of his wonder- 
ing or quizzing aides-de-camp. Such is 
the difference between a hero of the 
present time, and the idea formed of one 
from reading Plutarch." 

It would be strange if, in this initi- 
atory chapter of a somier's life, we did 
not trace the conception of military 
ideas which were afterwards matured 
into principles and maxims. These 
are scattered in profusion throughout 
the Thoughts and Opinions. It will 
be enough to give one or two, — 

** Charles Napier now found that the 
greatest secret^f war is discipline, and 
never forgot it ; he discovered also, that 
to know soldiers requires experience, and 
that it is a most important part of war.*' 

To know a soldier is a most import- 
ant part of war! It is a great truth, 
and one which he acted on more fully 
than anv captain of his time. It is a 
truth which army-reformers, who are 
ever thrusting forward their theories 
that education and science are the 
chief requisites of an officer, would 
do well to stud^. The histoiy of past 
wars, the experience of future ones, 
perhaps, will teach them that the 
man who can speak to a soldier*s 
heart, or read his character, will lead 
and rule him better than one who, 
without this faculty, may possess the 
learning of a Porson or tne logic of 
a WhewelL From the class to which 
this faculty is most common, must 
ever spring the leaders and com- 
manders of British soldiers. 

A|^, in speaking of Moore's sys- 
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tem, which Charles Napier adopted 
and perhaps expanded, it is said,-- 

^ Though drill was an important part 
of the instruction, it was not by that 
alone the soldier was there formed. It 
was the internal and moral system, the 
constant superintendence of the officers, 
the real government and responsibility 
of the captains, which carried the dis- 
cipline to such perfection." 

In this intimate relation betwixt the 
company-officer and the soldier, exist- 
ed the secret of that discipline which, 
in the Peninsular War, kept our men 
steady under temporaiy reverses, and 
enabled small bodies to retrieve the 
blunders of generals, and turn the 
fortunes of a field. This secret is 
being forgotten. The individual com- 
mand of a chief, the authority of ad- 
jutants, and the bureaucracy of a 
staff, are gradually lesseniiijg the 
government and res|)onsibility of 
captains. The discipline which 
strikes from a distance in punish- 
ment, legislation, and drill, must ever 
have a harsh tone. To be really 
^vemedj soldiers must be governed 
mtermediately by those who are 
brought into close and daily contact 
with them— who can know and be 
known by them, who can discover 
and be interested in individual con- 
duct and character. It would be un- 
just as well as unartistic to omit the 
signs of moral development, the 
growth of the moral <)ualities, which 
are chief elements m the heroic 
character. Eveiywhere and at all 
times appears, not as a nascent virti/e, 
but a fixed principle, the high-souled 
sense of honour which was a charac- 
teristic of the Napiers. 

Thus writes his biographer: "Now 
Charles Napier was abstemious in the 
extreme, proud to his last days that 
he had never fought a duel^ gambled, 
or been intoxicated.'' This is well, 
and the man who, with "impulses 
for pleasure strong as those which 
afterwards urged him to battle^*' and 
" a temperament vehement m all 
things, could resist the temptation of 
debt, and the contact with vice," must 
have had that " mast^ over his 
passions** which constitutes moral 
power. This description of his ward- 
robe is oomic, but also indicative of 
high feeling : "My pantaloons are 
green, and I have only one pair; my 
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jacket twice turned ; a men waist- 
coat— lueleas: one pur of boots with- 
out soles or heels ; a green feather, 
and a helmet not worth sixpence.'* 

We haye foond ever that it is only 
a h\^ mind which can afford a poor 
kit— that it is only a strong self-con- 
sdonsness which can yentore forth 
in the externals of threadbare coat 
and patched breeche& 

Here is a passage also which shows 
the innate self-reliance of the man. 
He had been asked to read and ad- 
rtaieMcMm&nSdf-Knatffledge, This 
was his answer, — 

"In my opinion the mind must be 
wetk for which that book is of any 
eervice. Ko man of common under- 
standing is ignorant of his own failings, 
and strong minds conquer them more 
thoroughly than weak ones ; but read- 
ing how to do so is not the way to do 
BO--JOU lose a hundred opportunities of 
domg while thinking of the means ; it 
ii like settling what books to read be- 
fore-hand, and tracing progress instead 
of reading. Every instant has its duty, 
and thought should not be wasted on 
how that duty should be done. How- 
erer, these opinions are founded on my 
failings, and may not suit those who 
hare not the same defects ; still procras- 
tination, when duty demands action, is 
mental ruin." 

There are two episodes, in this 
period, of love and friendship,— the 
pasnng passion for the beautiful 
MisB Gage, and the deep grief for 
the comrade Cameron— which, though 
they leaye no deep impress on tne 
lifcL speak of quick susceptibility 
ana faithful affection. 

And was there no shadow — ^no 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand^ 
which threatened to overspread this 
goodly nature f Yes: woven with 
every thought, mingled with every 
feelmg andaction, we trace thatsen- 
ntiveness of appreciation^ that impar 
tienoe of control and subiection, that 
exaggeration of self, which afterwards 
broke forUi in the strangest amalgam 
of high aspirations and angry jars, of 
heroic deeds and petty squabhlings. 
The biompher sums up an epoch 
tiius : ** fiitnertohe had been making 
acquaintance with the world rather 
than acting in it ; henceforth he will 
be found experiencing its enmities 
and iniquities, and his correspond- 
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ence takes another character as his 
original views of life become shaken." 
Onhr its iniquities and enmities. 
Sir William? Was there no balance i 
Do the fidelity of an army, the hom- 
age of a generous people, tne attach- 
ment of friends^ count as nought ? 
In the histoiy of^ all lives the prmci- 

§le of compensation is manifest ; the 
enial of one blessing is compen- 
sated by the presence of another— the 
enmity or imustice of one class is 
balanced by the love and ^nerosity 
of others. Did the worla wait for 
the advent of the Napiers to violate 
this law ? and were the stars in their 
courses then agam to fight against 
Sisera? Most feelings are old as 
man. In all times, and among all 
people, the men who have failed in 
fixing the standard of their own es- 
teem, have ever asserted most loudly 
and angrily that the world was hostile 
to them ; that it had entered into a 
conspiracy against them and their 
merits ; and forthwith have proceeded 
to turn up their coat-sleeves, throw 
stones, and make other demonstra- 
tions of combat; whUst the poor 
world, unconscious of its own ty- 
ranny, and unconscious, too, of being 
challeuj^, looks on coolly with its 
hands in its pockets. 

There are two remarkable figures 
which at this time group in the fam- 
ily picture— an aunt, a woman of in- 
domitable temper and character — the 
father, a man of colossal proportions, 
strong in body and uncompromising 
in spirit — both true Napiers. There 
is a circumstance in the life of the 
father strangely coincident with one 
in the life of his son the historian, 
and which curiouslv illustrates the 
excess of feeling and exaggeration of 
expression peculiar to the race. It 
is not a little singular that Lord Ed- 
ward Fit^rald, miqudging Colonel 
Napier's principles, afterwards look- 
ed to gam him as ciiief leader of the 
insui^nts in 1798 : and we have 
heard in late j;ears now, during the 
Reform agitation, a partisan of the 
movement suggested to Sir William, 
that in case of failure in Parliament, 
he snould lead the armed demonstra- 
tion which might be necessaiy to en- 
force the will of the people. Yet 
both were Ic^al in heart and soul, and 
would and did put their lives at issue 
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in defence of the Sovereign and State. 
In both^ the vehement assertion of 
opinion and repudiation of wrong 
had been mistaken for disaffection 
and sympathy with rebellion. 

So much for the man— now for his 
deeds. 

The spirit ever recomisee its own 
elements of action. It reveals its 
true strength and miyes^ni^ front of 
its appointed work. Wherever a 
man is most true, most simple, most 
strong, there is his appointed sphere. 
A Napier with the breath of war in 
his nostrils, assumes his noblest as- 
pect His stature then dilates ; his 
soul kindles ; he throws aside his 
littlenesses, and rejoiceth in his 
strength. like the war-horse in 
Job, " he saith amonff the trumpets, 
Ha, ha ! and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting.** 

In the camp, the march, the bi- 
vouac^ the battle, he is a true man — 
sometmies idmost a great one. Yet 
it is strange enough that our hero — 
their representative man — even amid 
these congenial scenes and elements, 
is ever uttering longings for home, 
for rest and s^usion. We cannot 
fancy that spirit with its fieiy un- 
rest, its aspirations and love of ac- 
tion, subsiding amid bowers of roses 
and cabbage^>eds, or being bound 
within Quickset hedges and park pal- 
ings. It is a faUacy — no, not a 
fallacy, a beautiful delusion we often 
meet with— that men, doomed to work 
and endeavour, surround them- 
selves with floating Edens of peace 
and beauty, which they could never 
realise, or perhaps even eiyov. The 
soul loves contrasts : the soldier, by 
his watchfires, dreams of cotta^ 
and cornfields; the pastor in his 
study reads of battles, and in fancy 
follows to the field some warlike 
lord. 

There is war in the Peninsula, and 
we will follow the Napiers to battle 
—all are together now, all winning 
their spurs on the same field. The 
mother, old, blind, and bereaved^can 
fix her thoughts, aspirations, and 
prayers on the one spot. How often 
will her heart be afflicted by tales c^ 
wounds and suffering { How oftcoi 
will it be elated by records of gal- 
lantry and heroism! 
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In his 27th vear, Charles Napier, in 
command of the 60th regiment, joined 
Sir John Moore's army— was with 
him in his advance, with him in his 
retreat, with him " when, turning 
at Ck)runa, ho ended his glorious life 
amid the fires of victory.** The story 
from this time until he leaves the 
Peninsula is a little romance of war, 
vivid with daring deeds and stirring 
adventures — picturesque with scenes 
and character, bright with flashes of 
chivalry and heroism, shaded with 
dark touches of suffering, bloodshed, 
and cruelty. The 50th rcj^ent be- 
longed to Bentinck*B bri^e, and 
was on the right of the position with 
the 42d and 6th regiments until the 
reserve was brought up. What he 
did then^ and what befell, is told by 
himself m a short narrative called 
" My Part in the Battle of Conma, 
and thatof John Hennessy,** — a plain, 
unvarnished, soldier-tale — ^the truest 
tale of a battle perhajxi ever told — 
true and most thrillmg. In it we 
read how the redment alternately 
advanced and checKed, now in a body, 
now in broken parties : its chief now 
urging on his men witn the halberd, 
now waving and cheering them on- 
wards from a wall j how he went to 
the left to reconnoitre and ascertain 
where the other regiment was ; how 
he returned to &id tne regiment gone, 
and himself alone : how he tri^ to 
bring on a wounaed comrade, Jiad 
his , ankle-bone broken by a mus- 
ket-shot, picked up four strap^lers, 
waJs surrounded, tned to cut his way 
through, was stabbed in the back, 
beaten by clubbed muskets, ana 
would have been killed but for the 
interference of a French drummer ; 
how the party, retiring with their 
captive, are met by John Hennessy, a 
pnvate of the 60th • how this John, 
shouting out. ^' Stand away, ye bloody 
spalpeens. I'll cany him myself, bad 
luck to tne whole of yez!" throws 
his arms round his old commander, 
and claims the right of supporting 
him ; how thus they reach a French 
outpost; how two nights passed ter- 
ribly in cold, pain, and misery : how, 
thanks to the courtesy of the French 
marshal, there followed an interval 
of rest and comfort ; and then how, 
thanks to the generosity of another 
marshal, Ney, mease comes, and the 
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c^ye is once more with his mother. 
AD this is good reading. A soldier^s 
pen is in every word-a soldier'a heart 
m evezy thought. To make the nar- 
rative complete^ we have sketches of 
the after-eareer of Hennessy and Qui- 
bert, and are told how Hennessy^a 
strange enigma— a strange medley of 
good and evil, bravery and vicious- 
ness, fidelitv and brutiility, ever loses 
by crime the reward of gallantry ; 
how he sins and is pardoned, sins 
•gain and is ponishea ; and how at 
last, instead of dying as was ex- 
pected bv the hand of an executioner, 
his head is carried off by a cannon- 
ball in the I^rrenees ; and how Gui- 
beit is rewarded for his generosity 
towards an enemy by the cross of the 
L^on of Honour; how "an officer, 
or Knu^^fficier^ disputed Guibert's 
right, saymg lumselr, not the drum- 
mer, had rescued the English nugor. 
Falsehood or favour prevailed, and 
poor Guibert, stung to the soul, madly 
attempted to desert^ was taken and 
flbot** It is a Napier characteristic 
ever to weave with their own the 
fortunes of those who had served 
with or under them. Ck)uld they 
have been as just and generous to 
those above them as thev were to 
those below, what men they might 
have been! 

He has now a short period of 
fenced rest The campaign, with its 
stem and terrible experiences had its 
efiect on the man. The soldier-life 
had drawn forth the points of the 
soldier-character. We are told that 
a change was at this time visible in 
him. " This change of manner was a 
mark of awaken^ genius : he had 
warred with and against men of 
migh^ energies^ and thus becoming 
conscious of ability, his countenance 
assumed a peculiarlv vehement ear- 
nest expression, andnis resemblance 
to a chained ea^le was universally 
remarked." It is an old and well- 
known story how our Government 
met with churlishness and discour- 
tesy the generous act of the French 
marshals; how they deferred and 
deliO^ed an exchange : and how, at 
last^ they sent two midshipmen as an 
equivalent for a ckef-de-hataillon — 
an insult to the man, an insult to 
the generous spirit of the foe. In 
1810 we find him again amid the old 
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familiar scenes, s^rinR as a voltmteer 
with the army on the frontiers of 
Portiwl A change had taken place 
since his time — a new general had 
arisen— one whose fame and talent 
were not, as yet, enough assured to 
command confidence, or abash criti- 
cism. There were doubters and 
sceptics of his genius — among these 
was Charles Napier. We see him 
again at the dk, riding, swearing, 
fighting, bearing orders, rectifyinff 
errors, and leading attacks in the old 
style. Then affain. on the heights of 
Busaco, he finds tne old luck. Wil* 
iiilly and recklessly expoein^^ himself, 
he gets a fearful wound. "A bullet 
had entered on the right of his nose, 
and lodged in the left jaw near the 
ear, shattering the bone to pieces.** 
There now follow months of sick- 
quarters— months of confinement and 
intense suffering, but not of depres- 
sion. From the sick-bed issue notes 
and bulletins full of rollicking fun 
and quaint descriptions of himself 
and ail around him. In the spring of 
the next year, with his wound band- 
aged, he IS "riding ninety miles on 
one horse, in one course, to reach the 
army." Thus advancing, on the 14th 
March he met a litter of branches 
borne by soldiers, and covered with 
a blanket What wounded officer 
is that ? Captain Napier of the 52d, 
a broken hmb. Another litter fol- 
lowed. Who is that? Captain 
Napier, 43d, mortally wounded : it 
was thought so then. Charles Napier 
looked at them, and ps^ssed on to 
the fight in front! The Napiers 
are always hit If eveiy bullet has 
its billet, these billets were pretty 
liberally distributed among them. 
He joins the army, and is present at 
the battle of Fuentes d'Onore. In 
these he had no individual command, 
but was fathering wisdom and ex- 
periences for after-times. At length 
the promotion so long demanded as 
a right, so long deferr^ as a wrong, is 
granteo. He becomes a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the 102d foot. So ends his 
part in the Peninsular War. It had 
sown many things in his character. 
Among otners a want of faith, a 
doubt of justice, sprin^g from a 
sense of wrong, which grew up 
amid his virtues as tares among 
wheat. 
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The next phase of his life is a new 
one. He is in the Bermudas, drilling 
and disciplining his new cori^^mak- 
in^ soldiers of a re^ment in bad 
order, by the application of Moore's 
moral system. Hence he goes on to 
join with Sir Sydney Beckwith in 
the operations in the Chesapeake. 
This is the least interesting epoch. 
It adds little to the life, struces few 
lights from the character. Charles 
Napier and the 102d are always for- 
ward ; but the circumstances are not 
favourable to the deyelopment of 
talent or soldiership. 

Some of the opinions dropped dur- 
ing this period are noteworthy. His 
observations on the combined opera- 
tions of army and navy deserve to 
be written in gold, should be placard- 
ed at every entrance and avenue of 
the Admindty and War OflSce. and 
should be hung over the mantelpiece 
of every den in the Circiunlocution 
Office, so that they might reach the 
eye, if they were not impressed on 
the mind of officials. To his clear eye 
it was evident that the evil arising 
from the officers of one service mak- 
ing arrangements for another must 
inevitably lead to blunder, probably 
to failure, perhaps to disaster. It is 
our belief that some terrible catas- 
trophe will one day teach us wisdom 
on this point. "Our good admirals," 
he says, " are such baa generals, there 
is little hope of doing more than 
being made prisoners on the best 
terras." " A navy officer steps on 
shore, and his zeal, his courage, his 
ignorance of troops, and the very 
nature of a campaign^ make him 
think you are timid. Discontent fol- 
lows, and if it does not alter your 
views, it certainly augments your 
difficulties, to find an adviser or 
opposer in one whose rank entitles 
him to speak strongly, though his 
habits have not enabled him to be 
the judge he thinks himself** " We 
who spend our lives in trying to be 
soldienL make but bad ones; how 
can sailors suddenly start into gene- 
rals?** To this period also belongs 
his scheme for arming the blacK 
population of slaves against the 
whites. It cannot be passed over 
without notice, without reprobation. 
The plan was bold— would perhaps 
have been expedient and effective as 
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an operation of war, but no casuistry 
coula redeem it from the imputation 
of inhumanity, no sophistry prove it 
to be admissible into civilised and 
honourable warfare. " Give me," he 
said, " two hundred thousand stand 
of arms, and land me in Virginia with 
only the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of three black regi- 
ments—that is to say, about one hun- 
dred persons accustomed to drill 
black men. Let the ships with store 
of arms lay off while I strike into the 
woods with my drill men, my own 
regiment and proclamations exciting 
the blacks to rise for freedom ; for- 
bidding them, howeven to commit 
excesses, under pain of being given 
up or hanged.** It was AqSa oscula- 
tion that thus one million of men 
might have been collected — one hun- 
dr^ thousand at least before the 
American Government could be 
aware of the movement This force 
was to have been organised in regi- 
ments and bridles, and then, ^* when 
this mass shall be collected and 
armed, we shall roll down to the 
coast, and our large fleet can pass 
into the Delaware country, out of 
which we shall instantly cnase the 
whole population.** This mass was 
to have gone on rolling and swelling, 
until it became an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, with a reserve 
of one htmdred thousand more. 
These in one month (! ! !) were to be 
drilled and frdly equipped, and were 
then to take part in combined oper- 
ations, which should bring the enemy 
to abject terms of submission. "Had 
this plan been accepted, two things 
must nave happened— we should have 
dictated peace, and abolished slavery 
in America.** This plan might have 
been successful, mignt have inflicted 
great iiyuiy on the enemy, but it 
would have been by means which 
would have made it the bloodiest 
episode in modem history. Sir 
Charles thought that a servile war, 
thus conducted, would have been 
marked only by common horrors. 
" As to horrors, war is full of horrors. 
No large army ever did or can move 
without horrors ! Accursed be they 
who make nigust war ! But the 
blacks could be held in more rigid 
discipline than our own troops, and 
there was no reason to think many 
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hoTTOTs would have been perpe- 
trated." Strange fallacy ! It is well 
known — none knew better than 
himself—how difficolt it is to repress 
piUage, rapine, craelty, among train- 
ed soldiers used to obedience and 
fighting Irom duty, without passion 
or sense of wrong : and is it reason- 
able or possible to suppose that men, 
whose hacks were still smarting with 
the lash, whose limbs were still numb- 
ed with the pressure of shackles, 
whose blood was boiling with rage, 
whose hearts were seething andbui^ 
ing like Tolcanoes with hate and 
Tengeance, could have been led to 
understana or respect the commonest 
laws of mercv and humanity ? In a 
mass of three nundred thousand men. 
acting under the same motives ana 
the same feelings, governed only by 
one hundred superiors, and repressed 
by the presence of one raiment, how 
was the penalty of crime to be exact- 
ed? In such an army, horrors must 
have been i)erpetrated, atrocities com- 
mitted, which would have made the 
world stand aghast The Qovem- 
ment rejected the plan. Thev did 
welL They still remembered the re- 
proach which the employment of 
Indians in former wars had left upon 
us, and shrank from the responsibility 
d* an act which would have impressed 
an indelible stain on their i^e, and 
have drawn, perhaps, on their country 
one of those terrible retributions 
which ever follow national crime. 
The plan would have abolished sla- 
very in America ! We would not 
have even such a foul blot on civilis- 
ation wiped out with such a bloody 
8ponge. Yet when in the history of 
man was human error ever repressed 
or extinguished by violent agencies 1 
After this (to him) unsatisfactory 
campaign, the aspirings aU turn to 
the old oattle- ground, and he ex- 
changes into the old corps, the 5th. 
It it too late, however ; peace is made, 
and he is thrown on the retirement 
he had so longed for. He cannot 
wholly separate himself from the old 
vocation. The nrofession of arms is 
a destiny to the Napiers : soldiership 
is a second nature, and we find him 
soon afterwards entered as a student 
at the Military College, adding to lus 
experiences science and knowledge. 
TluB epoch was prolific in milit^ 
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thoughts, opinions, and principles— 
many souno, all striking and remark- 
able. But as most of these were 
afterwards tested by actual practice 
in the field, we shall defer noticing 
them, until we find them approved 
by trial and affirmed by success. 
They will be better recorded as the 
maxims of the warrior than as the 
theory of the student 

In 1817 he passes his examination, 
takes a first certificate ; and as this 
^ve a claim to a staff appointment, 
IS finally, though after an interval of 
nearly two vears, appointed an in- 
specting field-officer m the Ionian 
Islands. 

" He was in full vigour of body and 
mind, for long training had tempered 
both ; but this opening was narrow, 
and with a genius potent to place him 
at one bound on the pinnacle of fame, 
his destiny was to toil slowly up- 
wards agamst factious oppression.** 
This isone of thetoucheswnich throw 
a false light on the character. The 
potency of genius ever forces its op- 
portunity, and makes its own bound 
at fame. It has generally been the 
lot of able honest men to work up- 
wards toilfiilly and slowly towaros 
their end ; an over-estimate of power, 
here, as usual, leads to a discontent 
at results. The common fate of men, 
and ih9 common course, cannot be 
accepted as a destiny tor the Na- 
piers. There must ever be some 
evil genius standing in their path, 
thwarting and baulkmg their fate. 

The opportunity now given was a 
fair one, and was well and manfully 
used. His office in itself at first 
offered little scope for energy, but 
the scenes around were exciting. 
The Greeks were to him a new people, 
their country a new study, and he 
looked on both with an eye to war. 
His keen sight at once perceived the 
symptoms of a national movement, 
and his spirit, ever yeamiug for an 
opening to distinction and command, 
saw in the coming struggle the pro- 
spect of its opportunity, and prepared 
for the contingency. In a tour he 
made through Greece, we find him 
marking the great scenes of the land 
as militaiy, and fixing in his mind 
the base of possible operations, and 
the line oi strategic movements. 
Sent on a mission to All Pasha, who 
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was then in rebellion against the 
Sultan, and whose cause was in- 
directly favoured by the English 
Govenunent. he proposes raising 
troops in mgland, and organising 
them for co-operation with the 
Greeks, and strikes out an able plan 
for attack and defence. But the 
plan reqjuired money, and the Pasha 
loved his piastres more even than 
power and dominion, so that he was 
left to his£Eite. Greek independence 
was not to be wrought oy these 
means. It was Clu^les Napier's 
destiny to rule Greeks, though not 
to lead them. In 1822, being then 
in* his fortieth year, he is appoint- 
ed Military Resident at the island 
of Oephalonia. The Ionian Islands 
were at that time governed by Sir 
Thomas Maitland as High Commis- 
sioner. He was a man whose ab- 
solutism gained him the name of 
Einff Tom, and thoujgh not possessed 
of a large mind or high intedlect, had 
many qui^ties which fitted him well 
for the office. The prevalence in 
the Islands of strong and heated fac- 
tion, of desperate feuds, and the ex- 
istence of a strange feudalism, the 
relic of Venetian rule, which op- 

Eressed the people and overawed the 
iw. rendered a strong rule necessary. 
"Wherefore Maitland created himself 
dictator, and his residents despots, 
but to sustdn, not overrule law.'^ 
The circumstances no doubt justi6ed 
this system. The Greek naturally 
recognises might as the only law ; 
weakness is to him an opportunitv : 
no innate love of order or desire tor 
justice would operate on his moral 
nature. Under astron^hand he would 
succumb, and allow his strong quali- 
ties to be led into the proper channels ; 
weakly governed, or left to himself, 
he win give them vent in indolence, 
lawlessness, and roguery. Despotism 
to him was a real good. In each of 
the islands was established a local 
constitution, composed of a regent 
and a municipality ; over these were 
set, as representatives of the ruling 
nation, the Residents, with supreme 
and controlling authority. They 
were, in fact, little satraps^viceroys 
in responsibility, kings in power. 
Charles Napier became one of these. 
He enters on the command with his 
usaal spirit. " My predecessor,** he 
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says, " is going home half dead from 
the labour ; but to me it is health, 
spirit evervthing. I live for some use 
now. Where was now the sighing 
for peace, the dream of repose 1 
Action was the life of the man — 
power his aspiration. 

One little circumstance most be 
here mentioned, as giving in some 
measure a k^ to the Mure. Sir F. 
Adam, in offering him the govern- 
ment from Sir Thomas Mutland, 
confesses that " the impetuosity ana 
violence of his character and politics 
made him fear mischief, and that it 
would cause dlBturbance." The con* 
stitutional impetuosity of the race 
had here a^n produced a miscon- 
ception, which no doubt afterwards 
lea to suspicion and interference. 

We have oft^i ourselves seen this 
excitable and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment provoke an aggression and raise 
an opposition to individuals, which 
their actions and conduct did not 
justify. The state of his government 
offered a sphere large and active 
enough even to satis^him. Long 
misrme and anarchy had quite upset 
the political and moral status of 
society. Want of roads and local dif- 
ficulties prevented inland traffic; 
feuds interrupted internal inter- 
course ; feudalism had repressed the 
energies of the people; and the 
seiniors, like the Roman nobles, 
hao, by their usurious practices, in 
many cases reduced the peasantry to 
a state of dependence ordering on 
slaveiy — law had £Edlen into the 
hands of the powerful 

*' Everything, indeed^ sensate and 
insensate, required a vigorous inter- 
position of correctivepower; forsocial 
relations were at the lowest point 
compatible with any civilisation, and 
the topography opposed the greatest 
obstacles to amelioration.** 

" A^culture was almost lost as an 
art ; mland traffic there was none ; 
commerce languished, fisheries were 
neglected, and all the resources of 
the island were disregarded, though 
the people were intelSgent and apt 
Witn tnese abuses and disorders 
and natural difficulties, the new Re- 
sident immediately gn^>pled.** To 
correct them required uie strong 
hand, the strong will, and the just 
judgment Deqiotiam could alone 
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efiect tlie reform of midi mnlti&rionB 
erila, and though it might sometimes 
appear harsh or violent in ezecntiony 
it most be judged hj results rather 
than details. 

The remedies adopted all evinced 
a sound and enlightened conception 
of pditj and government 

** To remody the feodal mischief, he 
proceeded to strengthen the courts of 
kw, sod restore the dignity of the judges. 
To dissipate the eomlties of the valleys^ 
•nd efBect a general association, he re- 
BolTed to pieroe the mountains with 
roada." 

" For improvement of sgriculture, he 
tided the labourer with loans, instructed 
him bj a model farm, furnished easy ac- 
eesB to markets, which he created, and 
in Tarioos ways excited the landholders' 
sense of self-interest." 

** To facilitate commerce, he con- 
Btroctedquaysand lighthouses, improred 
the harbour, and established fisheries." 

** With sanitary objects he drained 
msrdies, swept away old filthy quarters, 
end constructed wide streets. 

** For repression of crime he organised 
a Tigilant police on a military plan ; and 
with a benevolent design constructed a 
prison on the best models, after the 
principles of eminent philanthropists, 
modified by his own practical sagacity." 

"All these things he undertook, and 
poshed them forward with such a crea- 
tive faculty, with so much subtle appli- 
cation of stimulants and strength of oon- 
trolment, that an astonishing suooess at- 
tended all his measures." 

This was stupendous work, yet it 
daunted not the man who undertook 
it All these things were carried 
forward ; the one man supervising, 
Boperintendingj and directing the 
whole, ovemmng objections oy his 
sagacity, overcoming obstacles by his 
energy. The first and most import- 
ant effort was the construction of a 
iCNui across the Bkek Mountain, 
which should connect two fertile val- 
leys and two populationa This work 
was effected oy summoning the pea- 
santry " to work without pay a corvee 
one day in the week for each man." 
All classes, priestsand nobles included, 
were to contribute in some way to this 
public good. EveiT man was either 
to woric or pay. lliere was nothing 
in this tax, nor in the way in which 
it was levied, which does not ap- 
pear just and reasonable enougn, 
considering the object in view. 
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This angheria, or hunger work, was 
unpopular perhaps at the time, as all 
exacted labour will ever be, but the 
results pleased even the most discon- 
tented. By this means ''one hun- 
dred and thirty-four miles of road 
were constructai overmountainshigh 
and rugged ; on their course many 
bridges had been cast, some of cut 
stone ; milestones and guarding para- 
pets had been raised, and the whole 
cost of this stupendous operation was 
— the angheria being set aside — but 
£17,S4Q. Market-places soon arose, 
and were soon filled with people ana 
commodities. Quays and lighthouses 
were in rapid progress. A colony of 
Maltese people, who in their own 
island had been used to make every 
inch of ground produce its blade, and 
every rood mamtain its man, were 
introduced to illustrate a system of 
husbandry : previously the people 
had travelled miles to the town to 
procure vegetables, which the soil 
around their dwellings was ouite cap- 
able of producing. And thus for nearly 
nine years the work of reform, inter- 
rupted now and then by absences, 
went on : and the end was, that when 
he left his government, order had 
been established, law enforced, the 
people were prosperous, the island 
was productive, and commerce had 
revived. This was a work which 
might have sufficed as the sum of a 
life — of many lives. It was done by 
one man, in one epoch of an eventful 
career. 

To this catalogue his biographer 
adds manv other good deeds, among 
others " the expansion of the currant- 
grape cultivation, by teaching the 
people how to support the earth with 
terraces along the mountain-sides.** 
This will be probably as lasting and 
important in its effects as any of his 
works. All those who have seen 
these beautiful islands, must know 
how the prosperity of tne people de- 
pends much on this currant grape, 
and how delicate it is, and how 
easily the crop is iiyured. They will 
have also seen, by comparing the 
crops at Zante and Cephalonia with 
those at Patros, how much improved 
cultivation can effect even against 
the advanti^es of soil and climate. 

During this period Charles Napier*s 
mind dwelt constantly on the (ireek 
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Revolution, seeking in it some open- 
ing for the development of his mili- 
tary talent He corresponded fre- 
quently with the leaders, prepared 
plans of organisation and operations, 
and was even in negotiation for as- 
suming the chief command ; but the 
conditions he proposed, and which 
were certainly dictated by a just pru- 
dence, were not a^nreed to. So the 
Greeks lost a leader, and Charles 
Napier was reserved for high service 
to his own country. 

We now come to the jars and dis- 
putes, the shadows which at last 
clouded this brilliant Gephalonian 

Sictura For many vears the Besi- 
ent had been allowed by Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and afterwards by Sir F. 
Adam, to canj on his reforms after 
his own fashion. There had been 
petty hindrances and interferences, 
but none such as would arrest 
his great works. At last Sir F. 
Adam, actuated ostensibly by the 
weak policy of making the English 
rule popular, and by tne fear of the 
revolution, which was then working 
in Greece, extending to the Islands, 
passed a Dill which seemed to take 
away the pressure of despotism, and 

five to tne populations the sem- 
lance of a more free and liberal 
government This bill invested the 
regent and municipalitv with the 
control of the public works and other 
local afifairs. This struck a blow at 
Charles Napier's projects, and brought 
him to a stand-stilL He was morti- 
fied, but as yet had suffered no per- 
sonal wrong. At length, in conse- 
quence of the ill health of his wife, 
he departs for England, ''taking 
leave of his great works as a father 
of his children, and a noble family 
they were both as to stature and 
propriety." Of these works the roads 
were deaj^st to his memory. ''Young 
CJeorffe," he sajrs, " may go some day 
and Took at his uncle's work ; and 
many a poor mule's soul will sav a 
good word for me at the last day, 
when they remember the old road. 

Soon after his departure, Sir F. 
Adun visits the island on the oc- 
casion of a slight disturbance, and 
then, whether misled by councillorB, 
duped by intrigue, or influenced by 
jealousy at seeinff how much one 
man bad done, and how much he had 
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left undone, attributes the temporary 
di»Ekffection to the oppression of the 
late Resident, rather than to his own 
bhmders ; listens to every trumpery 
charge, every factious voice ; and at 
lengtn represents to the Government 
that the people were on the point of 
insurrection from oppressions and 
"that to reappoint Colonel Napier 
Resident of Cephalonia would, from 
his unpopularity, produce serious con- 
sequences.'* 

Of sixty complaints which were 
made, nineteen only were worthy of 
investifflition, and "these were proved 
by public documents to be false, and 
BO ridiculously flimsy as to be harm- 
less if true." The iiyustice was mani- 
fest, yet no redress was given, and 
Charles Napier was dnven from 

EubHc life. We have no doubt that 
is administration was pure and able. 
There might have been sometimes 
roughness or impetuosity in its exe- 
cution, but the results were those of 
a wise and beneficent rule. This 
conviction is impressed upon us by 
facts^ and is not strengthened by Sir 
William's abuse of AdSm. The man 
was little-minded and uryust — leave 
himtohisiudgment! Where the case 
was so clear, why resort to that 
weakest of arguments, vituperation ) 
Why apply to a good cause the 
agencies of a bad one — violence and 
anger ? why throw dirt ? why fling 
stones on a grave ? especially as Sir 
William himself admits that a retri- 
butive justice was evident in the 
ends of the two men — that one " sur- 
rounded by contempt," "lived without 
notice, and his cessation of existence 
was entirely unmarked by the public^" 
whilst the other was " drawn again 
into public life, and his glorious deeds 
have been stamped for posterity with 
the applause of admiring nations." 
Why not be content with the judg- 
ment of a feneration ? Why not be 
content witn the judgment of Provi- 
dence, which, by permittang to the 
men a further field for their endea- 
vour, has set them in their right 
places— the just in his fame, the un- 
just in his obscurity) 

Altogether this period was an 
eventful one, full of interest, of de- 
velopment, and of action. It would 
in itself have made a meritoriouB 
life. The mind was all this time too 
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buBj witii public plans and prmects 
for minor topics, and we have &wer 
glimpfles of the private life, fewer 
■ketches of men and manners, in the 
Ionian Islands, than we could have 
wished. One sketch of a dinner-party 
it Corfd strikes as so humorous, per- 
Ittps from our having witnessea a 
similar scene^that we are tempted to 
quote it We can vouch tor the 
trathfiilness of the picture. 

" Lord GuUford dined with Sir Thomas, 
and eDtered the room at the head of 
tw^Te little men, professors in black, 
with powdered heads, bandy legs, cocked 
hits under their short arms, and snuff- 
boxes in hand. They louted low, fling- 
ing and scraping their little crooked legs 
•bout with great formality ; then, wad- 
dKng each to a chair, snuffed, coughed, 
kairiLed, blowed noses, all fiery red, 
gare loud umphs ! stuped their dirty 
eoUmred handkerchiefs into their pockets, 
■nd mt silent, though brimful of snuff 
ud Greek, and hoping to bo full of din- 
ner and claret Ogling the door, they re- 
mained until grub was announced, and 
then such scraping, such bowing, such 
Greek, Italian, French, and German com- 
plhnentB f All the Greeks would speak 
Italian, the Italians English, the English 
FVench and Italian mixed, the French 
an the fire languages together. 

''Here Babel began again with the con- 
losion of tongues, for the tweWe waiters 
were of difierent nations, and each en- 
daavoared to speak every tongue but his 
own. Hence, when the little bUck 
men had tucked their napkins under 
their red chins, four-and-twenty languages 
opened with a row, and continued until 
the HUle blacks' mouths were filled with 
hot bad pease-soup. Redder then grew 
their feces, as wishing to cool their muz- 
dea, but fearful to drink until inviteil ; 
wboi it did come, all the island ducks 
aaemed turned into a pool of water ; 
that over, the roar of Babel for meat 
went on, until, finding words useless, 
signs were spontaneously adopted." 

After this follow years of compa- 
ntive obscurity— no, not obscunty; 
nch a man could not, would not be 
obscure. We find him, with a wife 
tnd two children — for he had mar- 
ried during one of his visits to £ng- 
Und— sojourning at different places 
in £nj;iand and France ; and then we 
lee him bowed down under the bit- 
terest of earthlv bereavements, the 
kw of wife. Toe strong rugged na- 
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ture. which would not yield to peril, 
or aifiBculty, or opposition, bends 
now. Softened and chastened by 
affliction, we hear him confess, '^ At 
all times, however, I loved those 
who loved what I loved, and was con- 
scious that I hated my enemies till 
the cup was full enough. My hate has 
always been against villany, whether 
practised on m^lf or others. To be 
sure. I was no niggard of it, but most 
surely it is now softened down." The 
strong man, with God's hand upon 
him, IS at aU times a solemn, sacred 
sight. The remaining years of this 
period of inaction are marked with 
plans, projects, and disappointed 
nopes. He aims at an Australian 
government — is in every way pre- 
pared for it, when, finding agreement 
with his conditions impossiUe, he re- 
signs his pretensions. We trace him 
onwards — now in leisure, now throw- 
ing forth pamphlets, now on the 
busting, naranguing, declaiming, 
professmg Radicalism. Charles Na- 
pier, the Cephalonian Resident, a 
governor, a Radical ! beating O'Con- 
nell witn his own weapons of sar- 
casm, until at last, by a tardy recog- 
nition of his services, he is made a 
E. C. B., and having become by len^b 
of service a msgor-general, is appomt- 
ed to the command of the northern 
district. 

The man is now in his 58th year, 
the time when most lives decline to- 
wards inaction, when most men are 
looking towards the well-cushioned 
chair and the fireside as their future 
resting-places. He is still aspiring, 
still inspired with the hope that his 
day is coming. He has nearly reach- 
ed the span of human life, and yet is 
only on the threshold of achieve- 
ment. What he has done is nought 
to what he will do. We have followed 
him onwards through all the epochs 
and periods, and have found ever the 
same will, the same earnestness^ the 
same probity which ever disclauned 
aU gain save the labourer's hire ; the 
same strange foresight and prepara- 
tion for torthcominfl^ events ; the 
same impetuosity ana vehemence of 
temperament wmch stamped his cha- 
racter with ttie authorities— uigustly 
perhaps — as impracticable ; and we 
find what we were scarcely prepared 
for, a rich, racy "Rabelais" humour 
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biirstdng forth at all times and sea- 
sons, fresh, sparkling, and exuberant. 
There have been greater lives, but 
few more original, more interesting 
or picturesque in their detail and 
dramatic action. 

We must stop here ; our limits are 
reached. 

We remember that in our youth 
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it was our work to amnse ourself by 
sketching the full-length portrait of 
an officer whose size and stature had 
excited our admiration ; and as the 
only means of expressing our idea of 
his proportions, uised to draw him in 
two purts, on two sheets of paper : 
so must we do with Oharles Napier 
— ^we must draw him in two parts. 
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Wb think that Lord Palmerston 
has exercised a sound discretion in 
postponing, until next session of 
Parhament, all discussion upon the 
subject of representative reform; 
and we are satisfied that the course 
which he has taken will meet with the 

feneral approbation of the country, 
t is of no use now to debate the 
gu^ion whether or not any changes 
in our representative system and ad- 
justment were really necessary. Pro- 
bablv it would be oifficult to find a 
single man, of mature and indepen- 
dent judgment, who would not, if 
desired to express his unbiassed 
opinion, take exception to some part 
of the existing arrangements, or 
suggest a possible improvement. 
That, however, is not to be taken as 
a proof of dissatisfaction, since no 
system, either of government or of 
jurisprudence, can be made so per- 
fect as to defy criticism. And, as 
regards this matter of reform, it is a 
significant fact that we can hardly 
find two critics, or rather two classes 
of critics, who agree in their conclu- 
sions. Some are for giving more 
power to the counties — some for in- 
creasing the influence of the borotlghs. 
Some think that the franchise should 
be materially lowered, as regards 
property quafification ; others are in 
favour of extending it by the admis- 
sion of educated persons, indepen- 
dent altogether of property. And as 
to minor details there are countless 
varieties of opinion. These, we be- 
lieve, never would have been mooted, 
or perhaps even thought of, but for 
the unhappy restlessness of Lord 



John Russell, whose whole life shows 
that he has failed to comprehend the 
real duties and momentous respon- 
sibilities which are reauired from 
every man who takes a leading part 
in the conduct of public affairsL We 
do not say this out of pique, resent- 
ment, or party pr^udice, still less 
from an unworthy wish to bear hard 
upon a man who has lost, in a great 
measure^is hold on public confi- 
dence. We say it now, as we have 
often said it before, because we be- 
lieve it to be the truth ; and so far 
are we from being singular in that 
opinion, that his former political 
friend^ associates, and adnerents, 
have, for a long time past, adopted 
and eroressea precisely the same 
view of his character. In him we 
recognise, not the minister conscien- 
tiously and devotedly labouring for his 
country's good, but the party-leader 
who regards everything else as subor- 
dinate to the ascendancy of the faction 
of which he is the chief. To insure 
the establishment and continuance of 
Whig rule over a country which has 
been gradually emancipating itself 
from party traditions, has throughout 
life been the leading object of the 
noble lord, and for tnat object 
almost all his notable measures have 
been framed. He is far less a patriot 
than a Whi^ ; and those of his own 
persuasion do not now scruple to 
aver that he has always been less a 
Whig than a Russellite. Be that as 
it may — for we have no desire to 
enter into a general examination of 
his career — it is very obvious, and 
indeed almost universally admitted, 
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ihftt the qneBtioii of mresentatiye 
n&xm would not have oeen enter- 
tained. probaUy for many years to 
come. Dot for tne disposition mani- 
fested by the noble lord when Prime 
AGnisteTy bat by no means firmly 
seated, to strengthen his position \ij 
a new concession to the democnu^. 
The scheme he then proposed was m 
some respects so cmae, and in others 
80 ^aringbr objectionable, that it 
met with aunost universal condem* 
nation ; and from that time, his sab- 
sequent n^pid declension, unparal- 
leled in the histoiy of statesmen, 
may be dated. Still, the subject of 
further representative reform in the 
sbetract^ naving thus been promi- 
nently forced upon the nation, its 
discussion has oecome inevitable; 
and having freely admitted so much, 
we must of course prepare ourselves 
to listen with temper, tolerance, and 
candour, to such proposads for repre- 
sentative amendment as the Mmis- 
tiy, who are to take the initiative, 
may think proper to submit to the 
country. At present we are entirely 
in tiie dark as to the views of Lord 
P^lmerston and his colleagues; in- 
deed, we i^prehend that, as yet, 
their own ideas upon the subject are 
extremely hazy and undefined. It can 
hardly be otherwise. There is now 
no pressure from without— no clam- 
our for change in anv particular direc- 
tion. The bulk of tne people are now 
thoroughly convinced, that, alter the 
representation as you will, oread will 
not be any cheaper, or wages higher, 
or taxation less tnan under the work- 
ing of the present system. Their 
interest in politics is, as it ought to 
be, strictly practical Good govem- 
m^it, impartial laws, freedom to in- 
dustry, and equitable taxation, are all 
that they require; and. provided 
these things are securea to them, 
they care not how or by whom the 
members of Parliament are elected. 
Nor are they sin^ar in that ; for, 
under ordinary circumstances, it is 
very difficult to persuade the great 
mass of the rmstered voters to exer- 
cise their imdoubted privilege. At 
the ^eral election of 1862, there 
votea in London only 7600 out of a 
constituencv of 20,000— at Lambeth, 
8000 out of 18,000~-at Manchester, 
9000 out of 13;000—at Edinburgh, 
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3600 out of 6900— and at Glasgow, 
6000 out of 16,60a This shows that 
the mere possession of the franchise 
is notver^ greatly valued bv those 
who have it : in fact, political agita- 
tion is now, and has been for along 
time, at a heavy discount There- 
fore, since it seems to be determined 
on all hands that repairs shall be 
made, the present is a very fit period 
for a survey, with the view of ascer- 
taining what are the prindpid elec- 
toral faults or deficiencies which re- 
quired to be remedied or supplied. 

Some journals, we observ^ in an- 
ticipation of the coming measure, 
though in utter ignorance of its 
nature^ are already deep in details, 
enforcing their peculiar views r^ard- 
ing extension or lowering of the 
franchise, and pointing out the ad- 
vantages which, they think, would 
accrue from aoifferent distribution 
of the electorate. No doubt these 
things must be considered in due 
season ; but we apprehend that there 
are matters of innnitely greater im- 
portance, which ought to occupy the 
attention both of Ministers and pub- 
lic writers before descending to de- 
tail — questions of principle, and of im- 
perial policy, which ou^t to receive 
their solution now, as it is extremely 
improbable that so favourable an op- 
portunity may again occur. Of these 
the first and foremost is the question. 
Ought not our colonies, or at all 
events some of them, to be represent- 
ed in the British Parliament ? 

Upon this subject we shall take 
leave, in the present paper, to make 
a few remarks, which, it may be, we 
shall supplement hereafter; and as 
the Question is one which cannot, or. 
at all events, should not be regarded 
as mixed up with the interests of 
party, we solicit a patient hearing 
alike from political friend and op- 
ponent. Otur views have not been 
rashly formed. Thev are the result 
of a long and carenil consideration 
of the position in which Great Bri- 
tain, the mother country, now stands 
with regard to her monies j and 
they are fortified by the testimony 
of men of eminence and discretion, 
who are well acquainted with the 
state of the colomes and the feelings 
of the people, and who, so &r from 
being actuated by any revolutionary 
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motive, are most anxious ko substi- 
tute h solid tie of uniol for the 
fragile cords which are*- already 
strained to the uttermost. Verv 
. fortunately, while approachfaiff this 
topic, we have been iumiBh|d wit]^ 
^an aomirable text-book, in the shi^ 
of an address on the condition toff 
prospects of British North Americas 
uttely delivered at Glasgow by the 
Hon. Justioa Haliburton, a gentle- 
man whose literary accomplismnents 
and practical sagacity are too well 
known to require the language of 
encomium ; and we shall accordingly 
use it, as we are sure the writer 
would wish it to be used, for the pur- 
pose of calling the public attention 
to the extremdy unsatisfactory state 
of our relations with Canada, and 
the other portions of British Ame- 
rica — colonies, the importance of 
which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate, even if we take them in 
their present state, without allowing 
anythmg for their future improve- 
ment and expansion. 

Among tne many social pheno- 
mena which challenge attention, and 
indeed force themselves upon the 
notice of the philosophic mquirer, 
is the prodigious amount of the 
emigration from the United King- 
dom during the last forty years. 
The average during the fifteen years 
between 1816 and 1830 was 24,582 ; 
for the next fifteen years, ending 
with 1845, the average was 78,099 ; 
and for the eight years ending with 
1854 the average was 305,600. In 
the last year of that series, the total 
number of emigrants was 323,429, 
divided thus: Of English there were 
90,966; of Scots, 25,872; of Irish. 
150,209 ; of foreigners, 37,704 : ana 
18,678 not distinguish^ In all, the 
number of persons that emigrated 
from the United Kingdom between 
1815 and 1855 was 4,293,765; of 
whom 1,132,963 proceeded to the 
North Amencan colonies ; 2,591,945 
to the United States : 507,783 to 
Australia and New Zealand; and 
61,074 to other places. Of the whole 
number a very iBige proportion in- 
deed must be attributed to Ireland, 
from which country the emigration, 
especially in and after the year 1847, 
was enormous ; but the fact that, in 
1854, upwards of 116,000 persons 
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emigrated from England and Soot- 
land^ certainly startling. That 
year was a remarkably prosperous 
one, ^he declared value of Elritish 

Erodjice and manufactures exported 
eing ;£97,184,726 ; so that distress 
or straitened circuinstan|es amon^ 
the working classes cannorbe all^^ea 
as causes of voluntary expatriation. 
Further^ it would appear that this 
emigration has not in any way tend- 
ed to the decrease of pauperism, but 
very much the reverse, as is evident 
from the fact, that the sums levied 
in Scotland for relief of the poor in 
the year 1847-8, when the new^stem 
was in full operation, amounted to 
£533.073 : and in the year 1854^ 
they had mcreased to £614,423. 

We must therefore conclude, and 
indeed it accords with our own per- 
sonal knowledge, that the bulk of 
the emigrants from England and 
Scotland, so far from bdonging to 
the unproductive or burdensome 
class, is composed of the active, 
energetic, and industrious, who, in 
despair of finding proper scope for 
their abilities at home, or of raimng 
their social position, have determinea 
to seek fortune, or, at all events, in- 
dependence abroao. Each year takes 
away from Scotland many of her 
haroiest and most intelli^nt sons— 
men of sufficient education to work 
their way anywhere j prudent, self- 
denying, and gifted with indomiteble 
perseverance. These men, chiefly 
reared in the agricultural and pasto- 
ral districts, amiost universaJjy set 
their faces towards Canada ; and 
there can be no doubt that, for them- 
selves, the change has been most 
happv. In this country they could 
hardly expect to rise above the level 
of shepherds or ploughmen— in the 
North American colonies they may 
in time become proprietors of the 
soil, and lay the foundations of future 
prosperity and advancement for their 
chiloren. The Australian colomes 
and New Zealand attract a different 
class of emigranta They absorb many 
of the jounger sons of the gentry, who 
despair of obtaining adequate em- 
ployment at home, owing to the 
great competition and the over- 
crowded state of the learned profes- 
sions. Most of these young m^ 
are possessed of a moderate capwwi 
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employ in the pturehase 
j>iii^ to attain wealth bj 
dcation of their herds and 
m toilsome proce«a.than 
t pmsned by the Canadian settlera, 
less certain in its resolts. 
I regard^ the emigrants from mral 
^land districts, the proprietors 
would haye been most happy if they 
eoold haye persoaded them to remain 
at home, but the desire for indepen* 
dence was a motive so powerfnl as 
to overcome all other considerations. 
Highland emigration presents some- 
wluit different features, because in 
many cases it has not been voluntary. 
The Celtic character is peculiar. 
Aithou^ possessed of some excel- 
lent qualities, the Highlanders are 
generally averse to manual labour, 
and they aie obstinate and impro- 
vident. Most tenacious of their old 
halnts and costoms, they are for the 
most part unwilling to submit to 
change, or to adapt themselves to 
altered drcumstancea. It is all very 
well to talk of the cruelty and im- 
poli^ of supplanting men by lAieep 
and cattle ; but that would not have 
been done had the Highlanders 
shown ^emselves ci^iable of exer- 
tion, or ready to adopt miprovements. 
Far be it from us to justify the man- 
ner in which some of the clearances 
were made ; but no man who knows 
the country, and is familiar with the 
habits of the people, can doubt that, 
without emij^ation, the progress of 
* improvement must nave been stayed^ 
tnd many of the larger Hi^lana 
estates remained unproductive, and 
of little value to their owners. Be- 
sides, this emi^tion must be regard- 
ed as a positive advantage to the 
people themselves. Tnmsplanted 
from his native glen, and placed in 
the midst of a population trained to 
acUve industry, the Highlander is 
sore to thrive. Example is at all 
times a much more powerful agent 
than precept ; and in nis new sphere 
the emulation of the Celt is roused, 
his conceit and prejudices gradually 
diminish ; he sees visibly before him 
the grand results which accrue from 
well-directed labour and energy, he 
lets himself diligently to work, modi- 
fies or discards his hereditary ideas, 
and instead of consuming his life in 
passive indolence, becomes a useful, 
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and not uofrequently a prosperous 
member of society. Let thdee who 
have hitherto lavished so muchiiym- 
pathy upon the expatriated High-, 
landers, compare the condition of' 
the. settlers m Canada with that oi». 
tli0 population remaining in some of 
IheT more crowded western districts 
of Scotland and the isles, and we are 
sure that thejr will abandon their 
romantic theories as untenable, and, 
so &r as the well-being and improve- 
ment of uie people are concerned, of 
a questionable patriotic tendency. 

We shall not now pause to inquire 
whether our home €h>vemment might 
not exert itself more actively tmin 
heretofore in forwarding and en- 
couraging emigration to our nearer 
and most valuable colonies, so as to 
direct the stream of surplus popula- 
tion into a channel leading to our 
own possessions. It will be seen 
frt>m the foregoingstatistios that the 
emigration to the United States, dur- 
ing the last forty years, has been more 
than twice as large as the emi^tion 
to the North American colonies ; a 
fiict which may hereafter lead to 
important and even serious results. 
Nor shall we discuss the point, hardly 
less interesting, whether it may not 
be possible, in regard to emigration, 
to make such arrangements as might 
tend, in the course of time, materially 
to lighten the burden or the poor- 
rates, which in many districts, espe- 
cially the remoter ones, threaten to 
become too heavy for productive in- 
dustry. These are matters infinitely 
more important than five-sixths of the 
questions which occupy the atten- 
tion of the British Par&ament : but 
they are nacl^cted or postponecL be- 
cause they do not promise immeoiate 
tangible results, and are^ moreover, 
usekss for the purposes or mere party 
manoeuvre. Let us hope that a bet- 
ter time is at hand, when statesmen 
ma^ be able, without pandering to 
fiftction, sedulously to apply them- 
selves to the consideraticm of the 
great social problems which yet re- 
main unsolved, and to l^slate more 
comprehensively and providently than 
heretofore, remembering that their 
conduct now does not simply affect 
existing wants, but must exercise a 
large influence upon the future des- 
times of Britain. 

H 
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It is not our pnrpoee to compile, 
from the many existing works ana 
recoTds, a statistical account of the 
extent, rise, and progress of the North 
American oolomes, although we are 
cmyinced that, regarding tnem, veiy 
great ignorance, or at least miscon- 
ception, prevails. Pablic attention 
has undoubted been directed mnch 
more to the United States than to 
any other portion of America— indeed 
that may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that we give the exolusiYe 
title of Americans to those who serve 
under the banner of the stripes and 
stars. Eveiy political movem^t in 
the States — every social question 
which in turn acquires prominence 
among them— is regarded by us with 
interest, and made a topic of discus- 
sion. But of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia^ 
we -hear comparatively little. Ana 
yet the British territory in North 
America contains four millions of 
square miles, being laiver in extent 
than Europe, and also than the terri- 
torial possessionsof the United State& 
Extent, however, does not necessarily 
imply a corresponding amount of 
greatness, wealth, or power ; and 
therefore any speculations baaed 
solely upon such data must prove 
fallacious. We must look mainly to 
the state of the settled and cultivated 
portions of the countiy, in order to 
form anything like a just estimate of 
its importance ; and we hesitate not 
to B&j that the recent growth of these 
colonies presents a spectacle almost 
without parallel in the histoiy of the 
civilised worid. We shall, for the 
present, confine our observations 
simply to Canada, as affording suffi- 
cient scope for our immediate pur- 
pose, and ample groimd for our argu- 
ment. 

*' Canada,** says Judge Haliburton, 
'^ is a counlay so vast that it is diffi- 
cult to convey an adequate idea of 
its me J so feitile, that nothing short 
of official returns will exonerate a 
description of it from t^e charge of 
exaggeration ; so prosperous, as not 
me^^ to rival, but surpass all other 
countries on the face of the earth * so 
healthy in climate, so beautiful in 
scenery, so abundantlv supplied with 
magnificent lakes and rivers ; so full 
of commercial resources, and so rich 
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in minerals, that I am oveipowraed 
with the magnitudeof the task I have 
imposed upon myself in attempting 
to convej even a feunt idea of it As 
r^g^s its extent, omitting the terri- 
tories contiguous to it and under Brit- 
isk sway, and limiting myself to 
Canada proper, it is 1600 mues long, 
with an average breadth of 230 mile& 
being one-thira laiger than Franceand 
PnuKda, and neany three times as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland. 
It contains an area of 350,000 square 
miles, or 240 millions of acres. Well, 
indeed, might the Count Joubert ex- 
claim, with bitter r^et, whilst sur- 
veying the magnificent display of 
agricmtund and mineral proaucts of 
CSmada, which obtained the Orand 
Medal of Honour at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, * now we can form an estimate 
of these few acres of snow, ceded to 
England by the culpable neglect of 
the government of Ix)uis XV. 

from recent authorities we find 
that the increase of the population 
has been most remarkable. Thus, in 
182G the number of inhabitants of 
Upper Canada was onlv 158,027, 
wnich is not more t^an the present 
population of the Scottish county of 
Perth, and considerably less than that 
of Cumberland. In 1852, the num- 
ber had risen to 952,004. The valu- 
ation of cultivated land for the pur- 
pose of local assessment was, in cur- 
rency. Ll.854,065 in 1830, and no 
less than L6,393,6dO in 1845. This, 
however, was oonsidered to be greatly 
under the real value ; for we mid, by 
the official government returns, that 
the assessaole value in 1853 was 
L49,627,392— an increase seemingly 
incredible, and yet vouched for by tne 
best authoritjr. The growth of the 
towns is equally remarkable. Toronto 
in 1826 had only 1677 inhabitants ; 
in 1854 it numbered 40,000. Hamil- 
ton, within ten years from 1844 to 
1854, auadrupled its population. But 
it would be endless to cite instances, 
and ai^)eal to returns as to the grow- 
ing power of Canada. It is hardly 
possible to assign any boundaries to 
its improvement and capabilitv; 
and when we remember that tne 
population to each square mile is 227 
m the United Kingdom, and only j^ 
in the Canadian provinces, it is evi- 
dent that emigration, so far from de- 
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fsmmgy must conidnae at an aug- 
mentedratia 

Hoe tiiea is a coontiy belonging 
to oonelyea, and peoi>led for the most 
part by oimelyea— within easy reach 
of oar porta— with a splendid dimateL 
a magnificRnt soil, immense natural 
productions, uneaualled means of 
water-carriage, and so situated that 
it may become the highway for the 
commerce of the world! AooordinK 
to a high American authority, quotea 
by Judige Haliburton. the most direct 
nmte to the Pacific lies throu^ the 
British colonies. It is worth while 
tniMcribing the language of this wit* 
neas to the importance of our posses- 
sons : ** The route through Eiritish 
America ia in some respects even pre- 
feiaUe to that through our own ter- 
ritoiy. By the former, the distance 
from Europe to Asia is some thousand 
miks shorter than by the latter. 
Fssnng dose to Lake Superior, tra- 
▼ening the water-shed whic^ divides 
the streams flowing towards the 
Arctic Seafiromthose which have their 
exit southward, and crossing the 
Rocky Mountuns at an devation 
some 3000 feet less than at the South 
FssSythe road could here be construct- 
ed witii comparatiye cheapness, and 
would open up a region abounding 
in Yaluable timber and other natural 
products, and admirably suited to 
the growth of ipain and to graz- 
ing. Haying its Atlantic sea- 
port at Halifax, and its Pacific 
depdt near Vancouyer's Island, it 
would ineyitably draw to it the com- 
merce of Europe, Asia, and the 
United States. Tnus, British America, 
from a mere colonial dependency, 
would assume a controlling rank m 
the world. To her other nations 
would be tributary, and in yain 
would the United States attempt to 
be her riyal ; for we neyer ooula dis- 
pute with her the possession of the 
Asiatie commerce, or the power 
which that commerce confers. So 
that, whether we regard tiie Oanadas 
and the other North American co^ 
kmies nmply in the light of terri- 
tories ayaimble for immediate occu- 
pirtion and tillage to those of our 
countrymen who wisdy prefer emi- 
gratton to straittoed circumstances 
and nnremnneratiye labour at home \ 
or as countries so rapidly increasing 
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in wealth as to become important 
customers for idl kinds of British ma- 
nufikctures ; or as containing within 
themselyes the best, easiest, and 
most practicable route for the pur- 
poses of commerce between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific oceans— their 
importance to us, in a national 
pomt of yiew, can hardly be oyer- 
estimated 

Of late years, certain politicians, 
whose notions are more remarkable 
for recklessness and audadty than 
for prudence, haye hazarded the as- 
serUon that the permanent prosperity 
of Britain is in no way bound up with 
the maintenance of her colonial em- 
pire. They point to the United States 
as a notable instance of the advan- 
tages to be derived from a severance 
of the common allegiance, and they 
aver that our present conmiercial 
relations with tne States are more 
than an equivalent for adverse con- 
sequences arising out of the nreat 
dismemberment In reality, now- 
eyer, the example is too recent to be 
of BJij weight m support of a maxim 
to wmch common sense seems directly 
opposed ; nor can it even be taken as 
a proper illustration of the alleged 
law or prindple, that colonies, at a 
certain stage of their iMt)greBSj must 
necessarily^ without provocation or 
offence, withdraw themsdves from 
the superintendence of Uie mother 
country, and proclaim entire indepen- 
dence. On the contrary, we think 
that the true lesson to oe derived 
from that momentous chapter in the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race, is 
this — that in dealing with colonies, 
the utmost tenderness and caution on 
the part of the Imperial Government 
is required, so that, on the one hand, 
there shall not be undue interference 
with local matters which fall strictly 
under the cognisance of the provin- 
cial chambers : and. on the other, that 
the colonies snould be in some way 
represented in the high legislative 
assembly of the realm. To an old 
country like Britain, the soil of which 
is overstocked, colonial possessions 
are absolutely indispensable, as afford- 
ing a means of providing for a sur- 
plus population which could not be 
retaiiMQ at home, and which other- 
wise inight be absorbed by nations 
whose interests are different from her 
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own. We may see. from manj fre- 
quent examples in tne United States, 
now soon the ties of nationality, once 
Bevered, are forgotten ; and the tran- 
sition is all the more easy when the 
emigrant passes into a country usins 
the same speech as that of tne lana 
in which he was bom. But colonies 
have a much fi[reater and higher 
function to {)enorm than that of 
merely receiying a surplus popula- 
tion. They ought to be the bulwarks 
and support of the mother country, 
making common cause with her m 
her perplexities and struggles, sup- 
porting ner policy, promul^tiug her 
faith, and holding by her honourable 
traditions. Colonies which have been 
acquired by coxiquest or cession from 
other nations, in which the bulk of 
the inhabitants are not of British 
stock— as, for example, the Cape of 
Good Hope, or the territories of the 
East India Company — stand ina yeiy 
different position from those which 
have been founded and peopled di- 
rectly from the British Isles. In the 
one case allegiance is in a great de- 
gree the resmt of coercion ; in the 
other it is natural and hereditary. 
In dealing with aliens, subjected in 
this manner to our sway, it is alwi^s 
necessary to provide against the con- 
tingency of rebellion— not so in the 
case of those who are members of 
our own family. Only through hard 
usage, or studied and disgraceful 
neglect, will they be tempted to 
throw off their old allegiance ; nor 
will that ever, under any circum- 
stances of provocation, be attempted 
without deep regret, and unfeigned 
sorrow for the infatuation of the 
mother who has forced them to so 
repugnant a course. But in order to 
preserve entire this most enviable 
connection, the mother-country must 
keep a vigilant ejre upon the rapid 
growth of the child, and treat it as 
becomes its augmenting intelligence 
and power. As, in private life, 
mothers are very apt to forget the 
influence and privileges of years, and 
to comport themselves towards their 
offisprin^, even when arrived at matu- 
rity, as if they were still in their non- 
age ; so ma^ states be too slow in 
acknowledging the altered position 
of their colonies, and also show them- 
selves too exacting and dictatorial in 
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their mode of management. There- 
fore it seems to us that it is the 
duty, as well as the interest of the 
mother-country, to take especial care 
that, through the negligence or inat- 
tention of our €h>vemment, or their 
blind adherence to former usage, no 
cause of real complaint, such as may 
breed dissatiitfaction, uiall be given 
to our North American colonies ; but 
that, on the contrary, all their repre- 
sentations, whether emanating from 
the local legislature or from private 
men of influence, authority, and ex- 
perience, shall receive imnute and 
careful attention, and be dealt witii 
in a candid, liberal, and enlightened 
spirit 

Now, then, let us inquire what 
are the special grievances of which 
Canada and the other BritLdi Ameri- 
can colonies have cause to complain. 
We urge this subject upon the atten- 
tion of the public the more anxiously 
because there is no organised agita- 
tion, no claim of rights preferred on 
the put of the colonists. So fiur 
back as the year 1838. after the sup- 
pression of the disturoances, the Le- 
gidative Assembly of Upper Canada 
presented to the Governor a report 
embodying the wants and wishes <^ 
the loyiid portion of the population. 
That report, says Alison, recom- 
mended that all the British provinces 
in North America should oe incor- 
porated in a legislative union, which 
would put them on a level with the 
most powerful nations, but that the 
local concerns should still be left as 
heretofore to the provincial parlia- 
ments ; that the Queen should incor- 
porate in her royal title the distinct 
claim of sovereignty over this portion 
of her dominions, and thlEit the gover- 
nor should be a nobleman of high 
rank, and bear the title of Viceroy ; 
that Montreal should be incorporated 
with the upper province, as the pre- 
sent division left thepi without an 
independent outlet to the ocean; 
that representatives from the colonies 
of North America should have seats 
in the House of Commons, in the pro- 
portion of two for each of tiie two 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick respectively, and one each 
from Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
— in all, ten from the whole provinces 
of North America. And tne report 
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eoncliided with an expression of 
satis&ction at the proof which recent 
eyents afibrded, of the ardent desire 
of the Canadians of British origin to 
continue subject to the British crown. 
It also stated without reserve the 
goieral opinion that the colonial de- 
partment in England was inefficient, 
*^ owing to the fi^nent changes of 
the head of that department, and the 
incoherency of systems which such 
changes involyea. 

It Jna,j very well be questioned 
whether, if a similar document were 
now to emanate ^m the Canadian 
Legislature^ their requirements as to 
representation in the British House 
of Commons would be so extremely 
moderate as in 1838, so extraordinary 
ance then has becoi the increment 
(tf the North American colonies both 
in wealth and population. But the 
main thing to oe considered is the 
prindpla We may here remark that 
the idea of colonial representation is 
not a new one. During the discus- 
sions on the Beform "SiUiX in 1831, a 
motion was brought forward by the 
late Joseph Hume, to the effect that 
members should be given to the 
colonies; but party excitement was 
then too high to admit of the rational 
consideration of such a subject, and 
the motion was at once negatived. 
Now, however, there is no such 
obstacle in the way ; and the ques- 
tion can be, and should be discussed, 
without the remotest reference to 
partv interests or feelings. 

The demands on the part of the 
Cauadians are not speculative or em- 
pirical — ^they arise m>m a deliberate 
impression that by such means only 
can the colonies be preserved in per- 
manent dependence upon the British 
crown. Their loyalty is beyond all 
question; in fact, there is nothing 
that they dread so much as a sever- 
ance of the present tie. But they 
Bee clearly enough that the system 
of government now pursued is in- 
compatible with their welfare, dig- 
nity, and position, and must, sooner 
or later, if stupidly persevered in, 
lead to that consummation which 
they most earnestly deplore; and 
therefore it becomes us to listen with 
respect and attention to the state- 
ments of such a man as Mr Justice 
Haliburton, who is neither a dema- 



gogue, an agitator, or an alarmist, 
but a highlv intelu^nt and accom- 
plished gentleman, who is thoroughly 
cognisant of the feelings of his 
countrymen, and whose most ardent 
wish IS that the union between 
Britain and her colonies should be 
made so close as to prevent the 
possibility of a disruption. He 
says :-— 

" I oome to wtm yon, in sorrow and 
not in anger— seriouBly bat amicably, 
that if there be not a change in the 
colonial policy of thie empire, the dis- 
tant extremities will inevitably fall off 
from the body politic, from their own 
unwieldy bulk and ponderosity. 

"Previous to the American Revolu- 
tion, Dr Franklin visited this country, 
and warned the Government that unless 
its policy was more judicious and more 
conciliatory, it would lose the old colo- 
nies. His advice was unheeded, and 
his prophecy was fulfilled. I do not pre- 
tend to compare myself with him ; I 
have neither his talents or his know- 
ledge. But I know as much of the feel- 
ing of my countrymen as he did, and 
without any disparagement to him, 1 
am infinitely more attached to this 
country than he ever vros. For all my 
predilections are monarchical, and not 
republican. In like manner I now warn 
you, that there are other subjects more 
important than the bombardment of 
Canton, the fall of Herat, or the esta- 
blishment of the Danubian boundary ; 
and first and foremost among them is 
the retention of British America." 

Mr Haliburton then proceeds to 
mpple with details ; and in the 
nrst place, he exposes the fallacy of 
the statement constantly made by 
the advocates of the present system, 
who sav to the remonstrating colo- 
nists, "You have a responsible gov- 
ernment; you manage your own 
affairs^what do you complain of T 
His explanation upon this point is 
deserving of the most minute and 
serious attention. 

"I will answer this question, and I 
am happy to do 80 here, among prac- 
tical, reflecting, thinking men; among 
men that will understand me when I 
do speak, and who, I am certain, will 
agree with me when they hear me. 
First, I say we don't complain ; and 
secondly, we not only don't govern our 
own affairs, but have no voice in their 
management, and are not even consult- 
ed about them. I Bay we don't corn- 
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plaiD, and for two short roasons: Ist, 
We have nobody to oomplain to ; and, 
2d, If we had, we have no means of 
making ourseWes heard. We have been 
told with much superciliousness hj a 
noble lord who had the happy knack 
of embroiling himself with every oolony 
in turn, that when we are ripe for inde- 
pendence, and desire it, no objection 
will be made to it ! We are obliged to 
him for his permission, but assure him 
that his consent is not required. He can- 
not accelerate it, or his insolence would 
long ago have accomplished it ; he can- 
not retard it, for no one values his 
opinion. Neither do we govern our own 
affiiirs. We manage our local matters, 
and there our power ends, as I shall 
show you. But if we don*t complain, I 
will tell you what we say. We say that 
your Eastern and Western provinces, to- 
gether with your other foreign posses- 
sions, contain a population of one hun- 
dred millions of colonists, and that they 
are all unrepresented ; that Uiey are all so 
distinct and dii^ointed that England in 
her hour of need, as lately in the Crimea, 
could draw no assistance in men or 
moDey from them, though they were 
able and willing to have contributed 
both ; and that when this is the case, 
there is something wrong in the orga- 
nisation of the empire. We say that, 
in North America, there are five colo- 
nies, covering a ipace larger than all 
JCurope, unconnected among them- 
selves, and unconnected with En^nd : 
with five separate jurisdictions, five 
separate tariffs, five d^erent currencies, 
and five different oodes of laws, with 
no common bond of union, and no com- 
mon interest ; with no power to pre- 
vent the aggression of strangers, or of one 
on the other ; no voice in the regula- 
tion of their trade, their intercourse 
with each other, with foreign powers, 
or with England. That they are often 
involved in war without their consent, 
and that peace is concluded without 
their concurrence in the treaties ; — in 
short, that their very existence is ignor- 
ed, or if they are named, it is only in 
the advertisements of Jews for old 
clothes for the provinces, or in the de- 
bates in Parliament about converting 
them into cesspools for the reception of 
the pollution of the crime and villany of 
the mother* country. We say that we 
are consigned to the control of an office 
in Downing Street, in which there is 
scarcely a man who ever saw a colony, 
and who has, however clever he may be, 
and however well disposed (and we 
make no personal remarks— they are all 
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honourable men), yet who has no prac- 
tical knowledge of us." 

Before proceeding further, let us 
advert to one or two of the points 
most prominently set forward in the 
foregoing passage, which may serve to 
illustrate the extreme inadequacy of 
the existing arrangements for the 
government of these colonies. 

First of all we encounter the an- 
noying and disgraceful fact that no 
attempt has been made to establish a 
federal bond of union, so as to admit 
of consolidation or reciprocity of inter- 
ests between the separate colonies of 
British North Amenca. Each of them 
has its own le^slature — that is, each 
is intrusted with the management of 
its local affairs, in a certain restricted 
sense; but there is no general as- 
sembly of representatives from all 
the states to aeliberate upon matters 
of common interest The policy of 
Great Britain, if she really intenos to 
retain possession of the American 
colonies— the value of which, as we 
have already said, it appears impos- 
sible to exag^rate— clearly is to form 
these colonies into one powerful, 
united, and adhesive sta^ owing 
allegiance to the British crown, but 
otherwise perfectly independent. For 
it is quite obvious that in no other 
way can we have perfect security for 
the coming time against aggression 
from the United States of Ajnerica, 
whose Government is well aware not 
only of the growing importance of 
our colonies, but of their absolute 
weakness owing to the want of 
union. It is quite true that in 1838 
the Government of the United States 
disclaimed, in the strongest terms, 
participation in the de^s of the 
American sympathisers who crossed 
the boundary with the view of excit- 
ing and supporting insurrection in 
Canada; and we do not in any 
degree question the siocerity of that 
disclaimer. We are ever willing to be- 
lieve that they then regarded the possi- 
bility of the annexation of the Cana- 
das to the United States as detrimen- 
tal to their own real interests. For 
in 1838 the British colonies were 
not in such a state as to excite the 
cupidity of their neighbours, or to 
render it probable that their annexa- 
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iaon would add to the wealth and 
powo' of the union. In Lord Dur- 
nam*8 report of that year the follow- 
ing remarkaUe pnwigci oceora :^- 

" The superiority of the oondition of 
oar republican neighbours is peroeiyable 
throughont the whole extent of onr 
North Americui territory. Even the 
tacient dty of Montreal will not bear a 
comparison with BulfiJo, a creation of 
yesterday. There is but one railroad in 
all British North America— that between 
Lske Champlain and the St Lawrence— 
snd it is only fifteen miles long. The 
people on the frontier are poor and 
sctttered, separated by vast forests, with> 
out towns or markets, and almost desti- 
tute of roads, living in mean houses, and 
without apparent means of imj>royiDg 
their condition. On the American side, 
on the other hand, all is actirity and 
basUe. The forest has been widely 
deared ; every year numerous settle* 
ments are formed, and thousands of 
fiums created out of the waste. The 
country is intersected by common 
roads ; canals and railroads are finish- 
ed, or in the course of formation. The 
observer is surprised at the number 
of harbours on the lakes, and the multi- 
tude of vessels they contain ; while bridges, 
artificial landing-places, and commodious 
wharves, are formed in all directions as 
soon as required. Qoods, houses, mills, 
inns, warehouses, villages, towns, and 
even great cities, are almost seen to 
BptiDg out of the desert." 

But the kpse of twenty years has 
effected a most enormous change; 
and Canada is now, both in popula- 
tion and {prosperity, advancing at a 
ratio infinitely more rapid than the 
States. Let us quote m)m the last 
published volume of Alison's History 
ofEuropethe following particulars : — 

" During the ten years from 1841 to 
1851, the free population of the United 
States increased 37 per cent, the slave 
27 per cent ; and this certainly was a 
sufficiently huge increase for a country 
numbering, at the commencement of the 
period, nearly seventeen millions of in- 
habitants. But it was trifling in com- 
parison with the growth of the two 
Canadas during the same years, the 
population of which, chiefly in conse- 
quence of immigration from the British 
Islands, increased no less than 59 per 
cent, while the increase of the upper 
province was 1 04 percent In 1 884, the ex- 
ports firoQd Canada were ^1,018,000, her 
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imports £1,068,000; while in 1854 ber 
exports and imports, taken together, were 
£13,945,000, of which £4,622,000 was 
composed of imports ftx>m Great Britain. 
So rapid and sustained a growth, in so 
diort a pesiod, is perhaps unexampled 
in the history of the world. Not less 
remarkable has been the increase in the 
agricultural produce of the province, 
which, in Upper Canada, has quadrupled 
in ten years preceding 1851, while its 
shipping has doubled during the same 
period ; and the consumption of British 
manu5tctures since 1852, when the gold 
discoveries came into play, is on an 
average £2, 6s. a-head for each inhabitant, 
being more than double of what it is in 
the United States, where it is only £1, 2s. 
per head.** 

The same writer has well remarked 
that **the picture drawn in 1838 by 
Lord Dumam of the American shore, 
might pass for a faithliil portrait of 
the Bntish at present Individual 
enterprise has been fostered by public 
encouragement; magnificent under- 
takings by Qovemment have formed 
the arteries of prosperity through the 
State ; and the forest has, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, yielded 
its virgin riches to the ^orts of 
laborious man. Where, twenty years 
ago, only one railway, fifteen miles 
long^ existed, thirteen millions of 
British capital have now been ex- 
pended on railway communication ; 
and a vast system of internal lines 
renders commerce alike independent 
of the obstacles of nature and the 
hostility of man.** 

But although the annexation of 
the British American provinces might 
not appear a desirable object to the 
Government of the United States in 
1838, when the resources of the coun- 
try were only partially developed, it 
by no means tollows that the same 
view would be taken now. Indeed, 
Justice Haliburton very pointedly 
and significantly says : " If you wish 
any further information relative to 
your colonies, I ought to tell you 
where to seek it. Inquire of the 
American ambassador in London, or 
the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Washington, and I am ashamea and 
grieved to say that they will be able 
to tell you more than anybody else. 
If the English neglect us, we are an 
object of great interest to the Am&« 
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ricana. Do jon see this book of 
1000 pages t Congress sent an agent 
over every part of the British pro- 
yincee^ to every lake and river, forest 
and city, harliotir and fishing-bank, 
to every custom-house and registry- 
o£Bce, to collect information, to pro- 
cure official returns, and report to 
them. And here is the report— the 
iiiUest, the clearest, the most com- 
prehensive, and the best book extant 
on the subject It is called 'An- 
drew's Report' The secret report 
that accompanied it about our miutia, 
our anns, our fortifications, our assail- 
able points, our political feelings, and 
so forth, is doubtless a document of 
the greatest value, but it iafor their 
information, not ours." We are not 
alarmists ; and we do not think it at all 
probable that, imder ordinary circum- 
stances, there is any probability of an 
attempt on the part of the United 
States to gain possession of the 
British territory. But we must not 
for^t that nations may have a policy 
which contemplates and prepares for 
events at a very remote period, using 
in the interim every opportunity that 
may in any way contribute, or appear 
to contribute, to the ultimate success 
of their object Thus, several gene- 
rations had arisen and passed away 
ere Russia had so far matured her 
ambitious scheme as to attempt the 
dismemberment of Turkey — a step 
which, in all probability, would have 
proved, if successful, nothing more 
than the prelude to a still greater de- 
sign of extending her power into the 
very centre of Asia. Without sap- 
posing that the Americans have de- 
vised schemes of similar magnitude, 
it is no forced or uncharitable hypo- 
thesis to maintain that their attention 
must needs be riveted upon states in 
their immediate neighbourhood which 
are rising so rapidly into importance, 
and that they must have speculated 
keenly on the probabilities of their 
remaining, for a long period to come, 
dependencies of the British empire. 
To wrest those provinces fix)m Britain, 
so lonff asthe provinces remain loyal, 
must be, under almost any conceiV' 
able combination of circumstances, 
beyond the power of the States ; but, 
in the event of a disruption, there can 
be no doubt that a most strenuous 
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effort would be made to indude at 
least the Canadas within the bounds 
of the Union. Indeed, that seems to 
us the natural and inevitable result, 
if Britain should, unfortunately, by 
mismanagement or neglect, lose her 
hold of the American colonies. We 
cannot conceive the posaibility of two 
republics^ of Anglo-Saxon origin, re- 
maining in juxtaposition on the vast 
western continent They could not ex- 
ist in rivaliy ; and a common interest 
would soon compel them to unita 
Besides^ it is absolutely certain that, 
on the nrst appearance of any serious 
difference between Britain and her 
colonies, the people of the United 
States, with or without the consent 
of their €k)vemment, would appear, 
as they did in 1838, in the character 
of sympathisers, and take an active 
and conspicuous share in the struggle. 
Surely no one will venture to as- 
sert that the best way of preserving 
the allegiance of the colonies is to 
keep them separate, so that each may 
remain too weak to hazard the assei^ 
tion of independence. That would 
indeed be an ignoble avowal, ii^juri- 
ous to the fame of Britain as a free 
and honourable nation, loving jus- 
tice, and scorning all manner of op- 
pression ; and yet we more than sus- 
pect that some such idea has taken 
rooted possession of the official mind, 
and that the red-tapists of the colo- 
nial department rc^^ard with horror 
and dismay the phantom of a con- 
gress which shall include the whole 
of our American dependencie& No 
doubt, were such a congress estab- 
lished, the paramount rei^ and se- 
cret supremacy of Downing Street 
would be at an end, much jobbing 
abolished, and many practices of 
doubtful tendency for ever blighted 
and extingmshed. One of the main 
pillars of our absurd temj^e of GasflL 
reared by official PhilistmesL would 
then be shaken ; for the result would 
show that the Colonial Office was 
made for the benefit and direction 
of the tsolonies, not that the latter 
were intended to be spoil or sport for 
the former. But the concession— u 
concession that can be caUed which 
is clearly a matter of policy as weU 
as of justice— would, if frankly and 
cordiiuly made, do more to peipeto- 
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ate uid secure the allegiance of the 
eokmiee, than even wise administra- 
tion oould effect, if onaccompanied by 
agenerons reliance cm the fedings and 
loyalty of the colonists. That such 
is Uie anxious and deliberate desire 
d the colonies we already know ; 
and even upon so low a motive as 
financial interest and taxation^ the 
pmpoeal ought to recommend itself 
to tne people of Great Britain, whose 
expenoiture and burdens, since li- 
beralism was in the ascendant, have 
reached a point which absolutely de- 
mands the exerdse of the most strict 
and searching economy. For if the 
measures which we advocate were 
carried into effect, there would no 
longer be any necessity for our sending 
oat troops to garrison those colonies. 
The Federal Union wotdd undertake 
to provide for the defence of the 
country; and in this way the nu- 
deus oi an army would be formed, 
capable, on emer^ncy, of great ex- 
pansion, and available in the time of 
need for the service and support of 
Britain. This is a consideration well 
worthy of our dose attention, for we 
have had recent experience of the ex- 
treme difficulty of nosing a sufficient 
number of men out of the population 
of the British Islands to maintain 
soch a war as that in which we were 
engaged with Russia ; and we sin- 
oertdy trust that our €h>vemment will 
never agun have recourse to t^e dis- 
<7editaDle and futile expedient of 
hiring the assistance of foreign mer- 
cenanes, and perilling t^e reputation 
of tJ^e British arms upon the doubt- 
ful valour of the enlisted scum of 
Europe. And here we cannot help 
adverting to what we consider as a 
gross oversight — to use the mildest 
expression — on the part of our Gk)v- 
emmenlL in not appealing to the 
loyal colonies for assistance in the 
prosecution of an important war. 
Would it not have been the natural, 
prudent, and patriotic course to have 
recruited our armies from the masses 
of ^e western population— from men 
of our blood and kindred^ fellow-sub- 
jects of the Queen, and inheritors of 
all our traditions 1 If it should be 
said in reply that the attempt was 
not made because it was considered 
by our statesmen that men could not 
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be spared from the colonies for such 
a purpose, let us entreat the atten- 
tion of the public to a fact, vouched 
for by Mr Justice Haliburton, which 
is of so scandalous a nature as almost 
to appear incredible to those who 
have not had personal experience of 
the manner in which public affairs 
are conducted in this sensitive and 
punctilious country. Alluding to 
the circumstance that in the late war 
Britain derived no direct aid from 
her colonies, Mr Haliburton savs :— 

" In your turn, jon may well say. 
* Do you (the colonists) put forward 
your bonfires, your illuminations and 
rejoicings, at our success at Sebas- 
topol (u success it was), and your 
legislative grants in aid of the com- 
passionate limd, as a suitable contri- 
bution to the expenses of the war 9' 

" It is a reasonable and a rational 
question to ask, and here is an 
answer to it An offer was made to 
raise two regiments in Canada, and 
conduct them to the Crimea, to be 
commanded by colonial officers, but 
to be, like others^ under the command 
of the (}eneral-m-chie^ whoever he 
might be. Thsoffebwasbeturmsd 
FSOH London unanswebsd : it 
had been addressed to the wrong 
office, I will -not repeat the indig- 
nant comment made on this con- 
temptuous and contemptible con- 
duct ; the offer was not repeated, 
and its reception is not forgotten.** 

We state the fact as we find it re- 
corded by Mr Justice Haliburton, 
and we leave the public to draw its 
own conclusions. All we shall say 
IB, that in no other country in the 
wide world would such conduct on 
the part of officials be tolerated, and 
it humbly appears to us that this is 
a case wnicn imperatively requires 
strict and immemate investigation. 
Parliament ought not to suffer it to 
pass unnoticed, for by doing so^ now 
that the offence has been proclaimed, 
the insult offered to the colonies will 
virtually receive its sanction. Let 
us know the truth. Let the charge, 
if rashly made, be contradicted ; but 
if no contradiction is possible, let us 
know to which department of Gov- 
ernment the blame of this discredit- 
able transaction is affixed. We can- 
not afford to pass it over. We can- 
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not accept a blundering apology for 
conduct 80 utterly scandalous and 
disgraceful Investigation is a duty 
which we owe not less to ourselves 
than to the colonists ; unless, indeed, 
we are infatuated enough to set no 
value whatever upon an allegiance 
"that neither neglect nor indi£fer- 
ence can extiimush, nor reward or 
ridicule seduce. 

As we have already said, we believe 
that one important consequence of a 
federal union of the American colonies 
would be to relieve the people of this 
country from the expense ofmaintain- 
ing armaments for their defence — in 
other words^ it would enable us to 
effect a considerable reduction in the 
army and navy estimates. Also, 
there would be no occasion, as at 
present, for the maintenance of six 
^vemors, each with hisgovemato- 
rial establishment and stfm. These 
petty potentates might advantage- 
ously be replaced by one viceroy of 
exalted rank, whose hi^h office would 
reflect the royal dignity. But the 
chief consideration which ought to 
weigh with our statesmen in making 
any new arrangements for the con- 
soudation of the colonies, is, that the 
colonists have already, tnrough their 
highest official channel, expressed 
their conviction that a federal union 
of the provinces, under the rule of a 
viceroy, is the form of govemmwit 
best suited for their wants, and most 
consonant with their inclination. 
There is, however, one obstacle in 
the way — an obstacle unknown to 
and unperceived by the public, but 
very clear and very precious to the 
eyes of the bureaucracy, who regard 
any possible invasion of their peculiar 
premises with as much jealousy as is 
manifested by a swarm of wasps at 
the appearance of an intruder on 
their nest The obstacle which lies 
in the way is the existing Colonial 
Office. Over that department there 
has always hung a veil of the pro- 
foundest mystery. It has its secrets 
and arcana as closely guarded as 
those of a lodge of freemasons, and 
it even pretends to a kind of tradition, 
said to be exdusivdy its own. 
Strange to Ba}r, the Secretary of 
State for the time being, who pre- 
sides over it, is seldom admitted to 
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a full particiiHition in its hidden lore. 
He is but an intruder, an occaokmaX 
dignitary, a political phantom, who 
must pass away with his party ; but 
the real priests are permanent. He 
is a Gentile, a Philistine, a Neophyte 
— they are the accepted merophants. 
He may have nominal authonty like 
the Pope, but the actual business is 
done by the secret conclave of Car- 
dinsds. To throw light upon this 
inscrutable department of govern* 
ment is next to impossible. It would 
be quite as easy a task to undertake 
the reform of the Inquisition. The 
colonial dependencies of Britain are 
by far too large and too important 
to be worked by such macninerj; 
and the very first step towards plac- 
ing them in their proper position* 
should be the abolition of the Co- 
lonial Office as at present constituted, 
and the substitution in its place of a 
Colonial Board of Control 

But one thing more is imperatively 
needed ; and that is, representation of 
the Colonies in the British House of 
Commona We are unable to perceive 
any valid or rational objection to bo 
reasonable a demand. Itisnotneoes* 
sary that colonial members should 
have votes in strictlv domestic ques- 
tions which apply only to Britain, but 
it seems highly desirable that the 
voice of the colonies should be heard 
and their influence felt in our national 
assembly whenever matters that afiect 
ike whole British empire are under 
discussion. Even the institution of 
a Colonial Board of Control to dis- 
charge the functions which the effete 
Colonial Office is not capable of ful- 
filling, would not suffice without 
representation in Parliament For 
example, our Home Office, though 
immeasurably superior to the colonial 
bureau in arrangement and effideni^, 
would not be accepted by the people 
of this county as a substitute for 
Parliament. We mi^e public, per- 
petual, and not unreasonaole boast of 
our free representative system ; and 
we value it more especially because 
it is a check upon the conduct of 
officials. In like manner, and for 
the soke of consistency, we ought to 

give the colonists an opportunity of 
eclaring their sentiments upon all 
matters [^)edally affecUag theirintar- 
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at ; «id we are comrinoed that by so 
dotu many aeriooB enon mi^t be 
aToioed, and much cause of diwalia- 
hctkm remoyed. Had Canada been 
imcaented in Parliament, no offi- 
cial would have dared to reqnite her 
seal by 80 gross and shamefol an 
inralt aa that to which we hare 
^leadj aUuded ; and Britain, at 
ibe tune when she most required 
the aervicea of her loyal children, 
would ha^e been able to dispense with 
fedgn enlistment, and could have 
seot two regiments of hardy colonists 
to the theatre of war. There are, 
moreoTer, many serious matters con- 
nected with the colonies and their 
administration of which Parliament 
shoold bave conusance, and for that 
purpose alone justice requires that 
the colonies should be adequately 
represented. For example, recurring 
again to Mr HaUburton's pamphlet, 
we find the following enumeratea 
among the colonial gnevances : — 

" We say that a whole prormoe, like 
Prinee Edward'i lalaDd, was granted 
away in one day, being first divided into 
tixty-seren townships, which were dis- 
posed of by lottery ; that the Magdalen 
Tslanda, fifty-six miles long, lying directly 
in the mouth of the St Lawrence, were 
some time since granted to an old ad- 
miral, and are now in strict entail, 
Canada having no deputy at the Colonial 
OflSce, and no member of Parliament to 
prevent it. 

** We say that our rights are bartered 
away without our concurrence, and with- 
out our knowledge ; that recently a 
treaty, relative to the fishings of Nova 
Scotia, was entered into with the United 
States, with no other notice to us than 
to choose delegates to attend and advise. 
The delegates were chosen, but were 
never asked to meet the Commiisionen, and 
ike treaty wcu signed without them. That 
the people were compelled to submit to 
and adopt it by a threat from the 
Americans that they would punish their 
refusal by discriminating duties. This 
was done in such haste, that the fishing- 
limks were left unsettled, and greater 
confusion and trouble has ensued than 
previously existed. 

** When Lord Ashburton ceded more 
than four millions of the best timber- 
lands of New Brunswick, together with 
nearly 160 miles* of the St John, and a 
right of passage through the remainder 
of the nver to the ocean (also the best 
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mail route to Canada), we think it not 
unreasonable that the people of the pro- 
vinces should bave had a voice in the 
arrangement of the treaty, or the right 
and the power to call him to aocount in 
Parliament. We ask, if Canada had had 
a representative in the House of Com- 
mons, or delegates in the Colonial Office, 
whether Newfoundland would have been 
permitted to grant, as it has done, a mo- 
nopoly to an American company for a 
European line of telegraph, to her ex- 
clusion, so that she must now derive her 
English news fh>m New York ; or if 
Great Britain thinks proper to give a 
permission of registration to Americans 
for their vessels, without an equivalent, 
whether it is equally right to grant a 
similar privilege to them in the colonies, 
without their consent ; or, in like manner, 
to grant them a coasting trade without 
reciprocity in our ports, whereby our 
commerce is crippled in a way only in- 
telligible to merchants. F<^ instance, 
an American steamer can leave Boston 
with freight and passengers for St John, 
New Brunswick, touching at all the in- 
termediate ports of the States; but a 
colonial vessel must proceed direct to 
her port of destination ; nor can she take 
a freight from any port or place on the 
Atlantic to California or any port in the 
Pacific, because that they interpret to be 
a coasting voyage. I stop not to inquire 
if this is right or wrong, but it seems to 
be no more than decent, when the rights 
of others are legislated away in this 
manner, that their concurrence should 
at least be asked.*' 

If we in this country would not 
submit to be governed exclusively by 
ofiScials. but would revolt against 
such rule as absolute and degnuling 
tyranny, how can we expect the col- 
onists to bow their necks tamely and 
submissively to such ayoke? In pass- 
ing from Britain to Canada, or any 
other of our dependencies, thev have 
forfeited nothing of their birthright, 
they have come under no obli^tion 
to part with one iota of the pri'nleges 
of British subjecta Their demand 
resolves itself mto the right of being 
heard, in the great national assembly, 
upon questions affecting their interest 
either in a private or in a corporate 
capacity. If any of us, in our deal- 
ings with oflScials, have reason to be- 
lieve that we are narshly or ui^usUy 
tieatcMd, or that our rights are unduly 
invaded, we can appeal to Parliament 
for redraw through our representa^ 
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tiye& Bat the colonists are not re- 

§ resented at alL Measures areintro- 
uced and sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture^ in absolute ignorance of the 
ments, before there is any opportu- 
nity of appeal ; or otherwise, the 
gOYemment officials have so far com- 
mitted themselves by treaty that no 
remedy can be applied. It will not 
be disputed that there is now far 
CTeater need for circumspection in 
the management of Colonial affairs, 
especially those relating to the Ame- 
rican provinces, than existed some 
five-and-twenty years ago; and yet 
the colonies were then, m a certain 
degree, represented in Parliament 
Whatever may have been the faults 
of our representative system before 
the Reform Act swept away the close 
boroughs, it is undeniable that, un- 
der that system, the different impe- 
rial interests were far better repre- 
sented than now. The main error of 
the Reform Act was, that it made no 
provision for the safeguard of the 
many interests beyond the drdle of 
the British seas— an error ^niich, as 
we have seen, did not escape the 
strong intellect of Mr Hume, a de- 
termined reformer, but not blind 
to the consequences which were like- 
ly to ensue from insular selfishness 
in monopolising the whole of the 
representation. The colonies were 
then driven to what, in our view, 
was a very poor and objectionable 
substitute for direct representation — 
namely, the appointment of mem- 
bers of Parliament as agents, in con- 
sideration of an annual salary. How- 
ever such a practice may be pal- 
liated on the score of necessity, it 
was decidedly unconstitutional ; for 
members of Parliament are to a great 
extent judges^ and there can to no 
puritv of admmLstration when judges 
are tee'd to undertake the functions 
of an advocate. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one which tends to show 
the universality of- the impression 
that the colonies were uiyustly ex- 
cluded from a share in the represen- 
tation, that no remonstrance was ever 
made against a system so glaringly 
and thoroughly objectionable. If it 
had been proved that a member of 
Pariiament had taken from a railway 
company a sum of money, on the con- 
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dition that he should lend hit in- 
fluence in support of its schemes, the 
offence would nave justified, and pro-^ 
bably have been visited by, expulsion.' 
But no purist could apply tne like 
strictness of rule to the case of colo- 
nies, who, deprived of the ordinary 
means of defending or asserting their 
interests in Parliament, were com- 
pelled to retain an advocate whose 
voice could be heard in that assembly. 
We do not justify the practice — ^we 
simply say that Parliament, by shut- 
ting every other door against the 
colonists, could not, in consistency, 
object to an arrangement without 
which the voice of the colonies never 
could have been heard. PracticaUy, 
the expedient was barren. Profes- 
sional advocacy has not, in tha House 
of Commons, the same weight as 
spontaneous argument, which pro- 
bably is the reason why the speeches 
of lawyers have in general so little 
effect upon the result of a debate ; 
and however eloquent and just might 
be the exposition of a member in the 
cause of his clients, his hearers could 
not divest themselves of the impres- 
sion that he spoke under the influence 
of a retainer. Moreover, it very rarely 
happened that a member selected to 
plead the cause of a colony was per- 
sonally cognisant of its condition, or 
could speak fix)m actual experience 
and observation. He was j>leading 
from a brief, stating things for which 
he had no voucher except the asser- 
tion of his clients j and therefore he 
stood at great disadvantage when 
opposed to the authorit;r of the Colo- 
mal Office, and the vis inerticB of Qo- 
vemment This of itself wotdd have 
baffled the efforts even of the most 
accomplished speaker, and the more 
careful collector and arrayer of facts; 
but the services of first-rate men, 
skilful debaters and experienced po- 
liticians, could not be secured by the 
colonista The position of retained 
parliamentary advocate was at best a 
doubtfiil one, and was not coveted by 
politicians who were ambitious to rise 
m the State. The choice was accord- 
ingly limited to men of inferior talenL 
not qualified to be leaders, or entitlea 
to command attention ; consequently 
their efforts, though zealously made, 
were not successful Now, however^ 
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a fidr opportunity presents itself for 
determining whether the colonies are 
to be left, as heretofore, to the capri- 
cioos ana arbitraij management of 
an irresponsible bureao, or to be al- 
bwed the privilege of sending direct 
lepresentatiyestoParliament. All the 
arguments which have hitherto been 
brought forward in support of the 
latter and liberal view are still avail- 
able ; and as r^^ards the North Ame- 
rican colonies, circumstances have 
occurred which naturally strengthen 
their claim. The wealth and popula- 
tion of the provinces have incr^used 
enormously, and the emigration from 
this countiY shows no signs of dimi- 
nution. Also oi late years an im- 
mense amount of Britiui capital has 
found its way to Canada for the pur- 

CB of investment : and the result 
been so fl&vourable that we may 
anticipate a yet larger and progres- 
sive issue. Thus the common in- 
terest has become greater and more 
direct ; and ihe vast improvements in 
steam navigation have contracted to 
a very moderate span the chasm of 
intervening distance. Even now, 
while we write, the following para- 
graph ia going the round of the pa- 
pers:— 

" Thb Monstbr Stiamir.— The le- 
▼iathan atetuner in Ruaseiri dockyard 
will, it is said, be placed on the Canada 
line. She is to sail from the weaternmoet 
part of Ireland to the eastemmoat land 
of America, and if abe can accomplish 
twenty-fbnr miles an hour, she may com- 
plete the distance in little more than 
three days — being 1800 miles. This will 
admit of her taking, in fine weather, a 
great number of deck passengers ; and 
we believe that a great stimulus to emi- 
gration to Canada will result from the 
success of the enterprise. — Qkht." 

If the expectations here held out 
are realised, the voyage from Ireland 
to America will be accomplished in 
a shorter time than is now required 
in order to pass from London to the 
Shetland Islands ! The wealthy citi- 
zen of the metropolis may purchase 
a Canadian estate, and reacn it with 
as little trouble and delay as he now 
experiences ingoing down to a High- 
land moor. This must give a fresh 
impulse to emigration, and to invest- 
ment ; and effectually open the eyes 
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of the public in Britain to the im- 
portance of these vast colonies, which 
theorists have affected to aespise, 
and which have hitherto been left 
at the mercv of an unreasonable and 
unaccountable department, which, 
like all others that have not been 
properly ventilated, is a slave to rou- 
tine, and a bitter enemy to innova- 
tion. We hope that we have heard 
the last, as regards British America, 
of the monstrous doctrine, that the 
possession or retention of colonies is 
a matter of no importance to the 
mother country. Without colonies 
to receive our surplus population, 
Britain would have been subject to 
periodical outbreaks, and violent 
political agitations; and the pressure 
of the poor-rates would have been so 
heavy as to paralyse the arm of in- 
dustry. Even at the present time, 
we Imow what impulse is given to 
crime by the diminution or stagna- 
tion of employment ; and how prone 
the working classes are. at such a 
period, to listen to the delusive and 
pestilential doctrines of democrats, 
who are ever ready to inflame the 
minds of the populace by denouncing 
as corrupt, abominable, and t3rran- 
nous, the whole framework of society. 
Emigration has effected this ereat 
gooo, that competition in the labour 
market has been lessened, and wages 
proportionally increased; and the 
comparative value of colonies de- 
pends upon their vicinity to the 
mother country, and the cheapness 
of transit. It is true that the u nited 
States of America were open for the 
reception of our emigrants ; but every 
settler there was a subiect lost to the 
crown of Britain, and his capital and 
industry went to swell the resources 
and augment the power of a country 
which openly professed itself to hie 
a rival Cosmopolitanism is not a 
principle likely to find general favour. 
Even republicans disown it : for no 
people are'more proud of their country, 
even to the verge of vainglory, than 
the sturdy citizens of the States. 
In Canada and the other British 
provinces, the feeling of nationality 
IS very strong, and there is no reason 
to anticipate its decline, if Britain 
will only act the part of a kind and 
judicious mother who really cares for 
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her offspring. ioBtead of chilling their 
affection, ana alienating their love, by 
eelfii^neaB, indifference, or nc«lect 

We are perfectly certain that any 
indication of an altered policy to- 
wards these colonies would be hailed 
with enthusiasm, and the sooner we 
resolve upon it the better. We know 
that the ioyaltv of the colonists has 
been tested ana approved— therefore 
we are the more bound to lend a 
favourable ear to their requests, and, 
if reasonable, to meet their wishes. 
We must suppose that our bret^en 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
know better than we do what is 
necessary (mt expedient for their wel- 
fare ; and, therefore, we are bound to 
defer to their judgment and accede 
to their desires, unless some very 
cog[ent and intelligible reason can l>e 
assngned to the contrary. Their 
primaiT wish, which has been re- 
peatedly expressed, and which was 
lon^ ago preferred by the Canadian 
Legislative Assembly, is for the incor- 
poration of all the &itish provinces, 
m North America, in a legislative 
union. Now what possible omection 
can be raised to that ? AH the pro- 
vinces are asreed in recommenoinff 
it They feel at present the want of 
power, administrative as well as 
political, arising from the absence of 
union ; and they point to the sepa- 
rate jurisdictions and tariffs, the dif- 
ferent currencies and codes of law, 
as inconveniences and anom^es 
which ought to be removed, and 
which would be removed if Britain 
would only listen to their prayer. If 
there is any objection— if any of our 
statesmen think that the system of 
the Heptarchy is suitable for the 
future government of North America 
— let us hear them upon the subject. 
It may be that the desire of the 
colonists is extravagant or obiec- 
tionable, and that there are excellent 
reasons for keeping the provinces 
asunder. We are not so s^ent for 
change that we shall refiise to listen 
to the counter aigument : but surely 
it is a monstrous thinff tnat this ciy 
of the colonists shomd remain un- 
answered for so many years, and 
have elicited no response from the 
drowsy deities of Downing Street 
Next comes their request Uutt repre- 
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sentatives from the colonies of North 
America should have seats in the 
House of Gommona We do not 
disffuise our anxiety as to the result 
of tnat proposal which must neces- 
sarily be consiaered in the next 
session of Parliam^t It is a 
question, in the first instance, for 
Her Biiyesty's Ministen^ who nave 
pledged themselves to brmg forward 
a measuro of representative reform ; 
and it is one of such vast importance 
that they cannot refuse to pronounce 
a distinct opinion upon it Indeed, 
such a refusal would be little short 
of a direct insult to the Canadians, 
who have formally claimed for them- 
selves, and for the people of the 
other provinces, the right of repre- 
sentation in Parliament — a claim 
which might well rest in abeyance 
while the existing arran^ementa 
were undisturbed, but which mstant- 
ly revived when a new adjustment of 
the representation was proposed 
The difficulty here lies in tne recog- 
nition of the principle. It will be 
said that there is no precedent for 
granting to colonists the privilege of 
sitting m Parliament, except as re- 
presentatives of a purely Bntish con- 
stituency; and we anticipate that t^ 
objection will be most strondy urged 
by the very men who, on otner occa- 
sions, are foremost in advocating 
change. It is quite true that there is 
no precedent, any more than there is 
for the admission of Jews into Par- 
liament ; but in political matters, the 
argument a priori is decidedly the 
w^est t^t can be advanced. If a 
State is to be progressive, inflexible 
adhesion to precedent oecomes a 
practical impossibility. New wants, 
new exigencies, require new expedi- 
ents ; and it is the duty of each gen- 
eration, as it advances into t^e cur- 
rent of time, to lay down stepping- 
stones for the ^ioance and aavan- 
tage of that which is to follow after. 
The exclusiveness of our fathers is 
no substantial reason for our remain- 
ing exclusive, provided we are satis- 
fied that a more liberal course of 
conduct is required to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case ; and in saying so, 
we by no means depart from the aoc- 
trine of sound and enlightened Con- 
servatism. Indeed, we are at present 
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remonstnthig a^aiiiBt the ezdofiTe- 
neflB of LibenJism^ at exhibited in 
the great parliamentaiy dumge of 
1832. Up to that period the colo- 
nies and our other foreign posBeedons 
were repreeented through the medi- 
um of toe cloee boronghs — a system 
in many respects objectional^ hut 
so hi Qsefiil that it made the Hoase 
ci Commons the guardian of imperial 
interests. But the Reform Act to- 
tally altered the nature of our re|ve- 
sentation, deprived the colonies even 
of the shadow of ix>wer, prercoited 
their voice irom being hesjxl within 
^e walls of St Stephen's^ and con- 
verted what was an imperial into an 
exclusively insular assembly. If this 
be so — and no man who has paid the 
slightest attention to politics will 
dilute the truth of our position — 
ihm we submit that, by giving the 
col<Miists a certain share of parUa- 
mentaiy representation, we are not 
innovating but restoring, not alter- 
ing the spirit of the constitution, 
but devising a means for bringing it 
more thoroughly into play. 

Surely it is more important to 
Britain that Canada should be repre- 
sented than Calne, or Nova Scotia 
than Arundel ! When Lord John 
Russell brought forward in 1864 his 
abortive Reform Bill, he proposed 
that nineteen boroughs, whicn at pre- 
sent return twen^-nine memMrs, 
should be wholly disfranchised, be- 
cause either the number of electors 
was under three hundred, or that of 
the inhabitants under five thousand. 
He, moreover, proposed to make 
vacant thirty-tnree other seats in Par- 
liament by restricting boroughs now 
returning two members to one. But 
his lorduiip had no intention of di- 
mimshing the number of the House 
of Commons, which was to be kept 
up by giving additional members to 
towns and counties at present suffi- 
ciently represented. In fact, his over- 
plus was so lar^ that he evidently 
round difficulty in disposing of it 
Now, if the dimranclusement was re- 
quiried, or expedient on account of 
the insignificance of the boroughs, 
here is an ample fund available for 
the supplv of tne colonies. Bradford, 
Leeds, Sheffield. Wolveriiampton, 
Binningham, and Bristol, may veiy 
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well remain contented with the two 
members each which they have at 
present, and so may many of the coun- 
ties and their divisions. We have 
no idea that Lord Ptdmerston will 
propose to carry the work of disfran- 
chisement so far as contemplated by 
Lord John Russell ; still, it seems to 
be the universal impression that some 
of the smaller boroughs should cease 
to return representatives, and, with- 
out pushing the change too &r, many 
more seats could be advantageoushr 
released than are required to satisfy 
the colonies. Thus, both time and 
circumstance combine to allow this 
ouestion to be disposed of with a 
deliberation corresponding to its mag- 
nitude and importance, and we would 
earnestly recommend it, in the mean 
time, to the notice of our brethren of 
the press. We have no doubt that 
public opinion would at once declare 
itself in favour of the colonists, pro- 
vided their case was properly stated, 
and the nature of their claims gener- 
ally understood ; and in the dearth of 
other topics, the men who exerdse 
so large an influence upon public 
opinion, can hardly be oetter em- 
ployed than in discussing a proposal 
which has for its object the establish- 
ment of a better understanding, and 
a closer amity and union, between 
Great Britain and her nearest and 
most valuable dependencies. And 
further, we urge the subject upon the 
attention of members of the Le^la- 
ture, whatever may be their pohtical 
tenets.- We do not anticipate, in the 
pending discussion, any renewal of 
that rancour whicui disfigured the 
debates upon the subject of reform 
some five-and-twenty years ago, or a 
repetition of that zealotry which 
made partisans look only to the im- 
mediate effect of their measures, 
without contemplating the ultimate 
results. We hope, and would fain 
believe, that the ascendancy of 
party, which ib ephemeral, will 
not be made an important element 
in the deliberations of the House, 
but that members will be influenced 
only by the consideration of what is 
best for the permanent interests of 
the countiy. We use the word in 
no restricted sense. Acknowledging 
the claims of our brethren of the 
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North American proyinces to the 
name of countrymen— knowing that 
they are su^ects. and most loyal 
ones, of the Britisn crown— we wish 
to see them placed in such a position 
that their wants may be made known, 
and their interestsguarded in the Brit- 
ish Parliament Recent events have 
shown that our public official depart- 
ments cannot always be relied on for 
efficiency. After all, that is no new 
discovery. Wherever there is irre- 
sponsible power, there will be abuse ; 
and so universally is that maxim 
aolmowledged, that the pure ad- 
ministration of justice in tnis coun- 
try has been anxiously secured by a 
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graduated system of appeal. Nay, 
we mi^ht even refer to the limitar 
tion of the powers of the Crown as 
a signal proof that irresponsible gov- 
ernment, in any shape or form, is 
contrary to the genius and spirit of 
the Bntish constitution. The colo- 
nists desire to be represented in Par- 
liament, not for the sake of gaining 
political power, but simply that their 
voice may be heard, upon matters 
which deeply affect them, in the 
great deliberative and legidative aA- 
sembly ; and justice, as well as ex- 
pediency and interest, recommend 
their claim to the earnest considera- 
tion of the countiy. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT 1— PJLKT IIL 



BY PI8IBTRATU8 CAXTON. 
[Tfu Author rttervu tiu Right qf TrantlatiaH.] 



BOOK n.— OHAFTIB I. 



Primilive character of the country in certain districts of Great Britain. — Connection be- 
tween the features of surrounding scenery and the mental and moral inclinations of 
man, after the &shion of all soimd Ethnofop^ical Historians. — A charioteer, to whom 
an experience of British Laws suggests an mgenious mode of arresting the proffress 
of Koman Papacy, carries Lionel Haughton and his fortunes to a place whidi allows 
of description and invites repose. 



In safety, bat with nought else 
rare enough, in a railway train, 
to deserve commemoratioiL Lionel 
reached the station to which he was 
bound. He there inquired the dis- 
tance to Fawlev Manor House ; it was 
five miles. He ordered a fly, and 
was soon wheeled briskly along a 
rough parish-roadj through a country 
strongly contrasting the gay River 
Scenery he had so lately quitted. 
Quite as English, but rather the Eng- 
land of a former race than that whidi 
S reads round our own veneration 
:e one vast suburb of garoen-ground 
and villas — Here, nor viUajge, nor 
spire, nor portef s lodge came in sight. 
Rare even were the cornfields — ^¥ride 
spaces of unenclosed common opened, 
solitary and primitive, on the road, 
bordered by large woods, chiefly of 
beech, closing the horizon with ridges 
of undulating ^reen. In such an 
England, Knights Templars might 
have wended their way to scattered 
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monasteries, or fugitive partisans in 
the bloody Wars of the Roses have 
found shelter under leafy coverts. 

The scene had its romance, its 
beauty — ^half savage, half gentle — 
leading perforce the mind of any cul- 
tivatea and imagmative gazer far 
back firom the present day — wakinfif 
up long-forgotten passages from old 
poets. The stillness of such wastes 
of sward — such deeps of woodland — 
induced the nurture of reverie, fl;rave- 
ly soft and lulling. There, Ambition 
might give rest to the wheel of Ixion, 
Avarice to the sieve of the Dancuds ; 
there, disappointed Love might muse 
on the brevity of all human passions, 
and coxmt over the tortured hearts 
that have found peace in holy medi- 
tation, or are now stilled under grassy 
knoUs. See where, at the crossing of 
three roads upon toe waste, the land- 
scape suddenly unfolds — an upland 
in the distance, and on the upland a 
building, the first sign of social man. 
I 
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What is the building ) only a silenced 
windmill— the sails dark and sharp 
against the dull leaden sky. 

Lionel touched the driver— "Are 
we yet on Mr Darrell's property?" 
Of the extent of that property he nad 
involuntarily conceived a vast idea. 

" Lord^ sir. no ; we be two miles 
from Squire Darrell's. He han't much 



I 



(^U liU13 KVUU UllB f lUiU tUC 

)r whipped on his own horse, 
to whistling, and Lionel askea 



iroperty to speak of hereabouts. But 
le bought a good bit o' land, too, 
some years ago, ten or twelve nule 
'tother side o' the coimty. First time 
you are going to Fawley, sir ?** 

"Ah! I don't mind seeing you 
afore— and I should have known yoa 
if I had, for it is seldom indeed I 
have a fare to Fawley oW Manor 
House. It must be, I take it, four or 
five year ago sin' I wor there with a 
stent^ and he went away^while I wor 
feedm^ the horse — did me out o' my 
back tare. What bisness had he to 
walk when he came in my fly? — 
Shabby." 

" Mj Darrell lives very retired, 
then— sees few persons 1 " 

" 'Spose so. 1 never see'd him, as 
I knows on ; see'd two o' his bosses 
though— rare good uns;" and the 
driver 
took 
no more. 

At length the chaise stopped at a 
carriage gate, receding from tne rmid, 
and deeply shadowed by venerable 
trees— no lodge. The driver, cUs- 
mounting, opened the gate. 

"IsthistheDlacel^ 

The driver nodded assent, remount- 
ed, and drove on rapidly through 
what might, by courtesy, be called a 

Eark. The enclosure was indeed little 
eyond that of a good-sized paddock 
—its boundaries wero visible on every 
side — but swelling uplands, covered 
with massy foliage^ sloped down to its 
wild irregular turf soil— soil poor for 
pasturage, but pleasant to tne eye ; 
with defi and dingle, bosks of fantas- 
tic pollards— dotted odss of vast 
growth— here and there a weird hol- 
low thorn-tree — patches of fern and 
gorse. Hoarse and loud cawed the 
rooks— and deep, deep as from the 
innermost core of the lovely wood- 
lands, came the mellow notes of the 
cuckoo. A few moments moro a 
wind of the road brought the house 



in sight. At its rear lay a piece of 
water, scarcely laige enough to be 
styled a lake;— too winding in its 
shaggy banks— its ends too conceal- 
ed by tree and islet, to be called by 
the duU name of pond. Such as it 
was, it arrested the eye before the 
gaze turned towards the house — it had 
an air of trauquillity so sequestered, 
so solemn. A lively man oi the worid 
would have been seised with spleen 
at the first glimpse of it But he who 
had known some great grief— some 
anxious denre — would have drunk 
the calm into his weary soul like an 
anodyne. The house — small, low. 
ancient, about the date of Edward 
VL, beforo the statelier architecture 
of Elizabeth. Few houses in Endand 
so old, indeed, as Fawley Manor 
House. A vast weight of roof, with 
high gables — windows on the upper 
story projecting far over the lower 
part— a covert porch with a coat of 
half-obliterated arms deep panelled 
over the oak door. Notmng grand, 
yet all how venerable I But wnat is 
this ) Close beside the old quiet un- 
assuming Manor House rises the 
skeleton of a superb and costly pile — 
a palace uncompleted, and the work 
evidently suspended — perhaps long 
since, perhaps now for ever. No 
busy workmen nor animated scaffold- 
ing. The perforated bEktUement« 
roofed over with visible haste — here 
with slate, there with tile ; the Eliza- 
bethan mullion casements unglazed ; 
some roughly boarded across— some 
with staring forlorn apertures, that 
showed floorless chambers — ^for winds 
to whistle through and rats to tenant. 
Weeds and long grass were grow- 
ing over blocks of stone that my at 
hakd. A wallflower had forced itself 
into root on the sill of a giant oriel. 
The effect was startling. A fabric 
which he who conceived it must 
have founded for posterity — so solid 
its masonry, so tmck its walls — and 
thus abruptly left to moulder— a pal- 
ace constructed for the reception of 
crowding guests— the pomp of stately 
revels— abiuidoned to owl and bat 
And the homely old house beside it, 
which that lordly hall was doubtless 
designed to replace, looking so safe 
and tranquil at the baffled presump- 
tion of its spectral neighbour. 
The driver had rung the bdl, and 
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now, tnrniDg back to the chaise, met 
Lionel's inquiring eye, and said — 
** Yes ; Squire DarreU began to build 
that — many years ago — ^when I was 
a boy. I heerd say it was to be the 
show-house of the whole county. 
Been stopped these ten or a dozen 
years." 
" Why ^-do you know ] " 
" No one knows. Squire was a 
huyer, I b'leve — ^perhaps he put it 
bU> Chancery. My wife^ grandfather 
was fo^ iato chancery jist as he was 
growing upv and never grew after- 
wards — never got out a it — nout 
ever does. There's our churchwarden 
comes to me with a petition to sign 
agin the Pope. Says I, < That old 
Pope is always in trouble — what's be 
bin doin now ? ' Says he, ' Spreading I 
He's a got into Parlyment, and he's 
now got a colledge, and we pays for 
it I doesn't know how to stop him.' 
Says I, * Put the Pope into Chan- 
cenr along with wife^ grandfather, 
and hell never hold up his head 
agin.'" 

The driver had thus just disposed 
of the Papa<^ when an elderly ser* 
vwt, out of livery, opened the door, 
lionel sprung from the chaise, and 
paused in some confusion— for then, 



for the first time, there darted acroes 
him the idea that he had never writ- 
ten to announce his acceptance of Mr 
Darrell's invitation — that he ought to 
have done so— that he might not be 
expected. Meanwhile the servant 
surveyed him with some surprise. 
" Mr DarreU r hesitated Lionel, in- 
quiringly. 

"Not at home, sir^" replied the 
man, as if Lionel's busmess was over, 
and he had only to re-enter his 
chaise. The boy was naturally rather 
bold than shy, and he said, with a 
certain assured air, "My name is 
Haughton. I come here on Mr Dar- 
rell's invitation." 

The servant's face chan^ in a 
moment — he bowed respectnilly. " I 
beg pardon, sir. I will look for my 
master — he is somewhere on the 
grounds." The servant then ap- 
proached the fly, took out the knap- 
sack, and observing Lionel had his 
purse in his hand, said—" Allow me 
to save you that trouble, sir. Driver, 
round to the stable-yard." Stepping 
back into the house, the servant threw 
open a door to t^e left, on entrance, 
and advanced a chair—" If you will 
wait here a moment, sir, I will see 
for my master." 



CHAPTER u. 



Guy Darrell— and Still*d Life. 



The room in which Lionel now 
found himself was singularly quaint. 
An antiquarian or architect would 
have discovered at a glance that, at 
some period, it had formed part of the 
entrance-hall; and when, in Eliza- 
beth's or James the First's day, the 
refinement in manners began to 
penetrate from baronial mansions 
to the homes of the gentry, and 
the entrance-hall ceased to oe the 
common refectory of the owner and 
his dependants, this apartment had 
been screened off by perforated pan- 
els, which, for the sake of warmth 
and comfort, had been filled up into 
solid wainscot by a succeeding gen- 
eration. Thus one side of the room 
was richly carved with geometrical 
designs and arabesque pilasters, while 
the other three sides were in small 
nmple panels, with a deep fantastic 



frieze in plaster, depicting a deer- 
chase in relief, and running between 
woodwork and ceiling. Tne ceiling 
itself was relieved by long pendants 
without any apparent meamnff, and 
by the crest of the Darrells, a heron, 
wreathed round with the family 
motto, " A rdua petit Ardea*' It was 
a dining-room, as was shown by the 
character of the furniture. But there 
was no attempt on the part of the pre- 
sent owner, and there had clearly been 
none on the part of his predecessor, 
to suit the furniture to the room. 
This last was of the heavy graceless 
taste of George the First- cumbrous 
chairs in walnut-tree — ^with a woma- 
eaten mosaic of the heron on their 
homely backs, and a faded blue 
worsted on their seats — a marvel- 
lously ugly sideboard to match, and 
on it a couple of black shagreen cases, 
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the lids of which were flung open, 
and discovered the pistol - shapea 
handles of silver knives. The man- 
telpiece reached to the ceiling, in 
panelled compartments, with heraldic 
shields, and supported bv rude stone 
Caryatides. On the walk were seve- 
ral pictures — family portraits, for 
the names were inscribed on the 
framea Thepr varied in date from 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
Qeorge I. A strong family likeness 
pervaded them all— high features, 
dark hair, grave aspects — save indeea 
one, a Sir Kalph Haughton Darrell, 
in a dress that spoke him of the 
holiday date of Charles IL — all 
knots, lace, and ribbons ; evidently 
the beau of the race ; and he had 
blue eyes, a blonde peruke, a careless 
profligate smile, and looked alto- 
gether as devil-me-care, rakehelly, 
handsome, ffood-for-nought, as ever 
swore at a drawer, beat a watchman, 
charmed a lady, terrified a husband, 
and hummed a song as he pinkea 
his man. 

Lionel was still gazing upon the 
effigies of this airy cavalier, when the 
door behind him opened very noise- 
lessly, and a man of imposing pre- 
sence stood on the threshold— stood 
so still, and the carved mouldings of 
tBe doorway so shadowed, and, as it 
were, cased round liis ncure, that 
Lionel, on turning quickly, might 
have mistaken him for a portrait 
brought into bold relief, from its 
frame^ hy a sudden fall of light. We 
hear it, indeed, familiarly said that 
such an one is like an old picture. 
Never could it be more appositely 
said than of the face on wnich the 
young visitor gazed, much startled 
and somewhat awed. Not such as 
inferior limners had painted in the 
portraits there, though it had some- 
thing in common with those family 
lineaments, but such as might have 
looked tranquil power out of the 
canvass of Titian. 

The man stept forward, and the 
illusion passed. "I thank you," he 
said, holding out his hand, " for taJc- 
ing me at my word, and answering 
me thus in person. He paused a 
moment, surveyiM[ Lionel's counte- 
nance with a keen out not unkindly 
eye, and added sofUy, "Very like 
your father." 



At these words Lionel involuntarily 
pressed the hand which he had taken. 
That hand did not return the pres- 
sure. It lay an instant in Lionel's 
warm clasp--nut repelling, not re- 
sponding — and was tnen very gently 
withdrawn. 

" Did j;ou come from London I" 

** No, sir : I found your letter yes- 
terday at Hampton Court. I had 
been staying some days in that neigh- 
bourhood. I came on this morning, 
— I was afruid, too onceremoniously ; 
your kind welcome reassures me 
there." 

The words were well chosen, and 
frankly said. Probably they pleased 
the host, for the expression of his 
countenance was, on the whole, pro- 

Eitious : but he merely inclined his 
ead with a kind of lofty indiffer- 
ence, then, glancing at his watch, he 
rang the bell. The servant entered 
promptly. "Let dinner be served 
within an hour.** 

"Pray, sir," said Lionel, "do not 
change your hours on my account." 

Mr Darreirs brow slightly con- 
tracted. Lionel's tact was in fault 
there; but the great man an- 
swered quietly, "All hours are the 
same to me ; and it were strange if 
a host could be deranged by con- 
sideration to his guest—on the first 
day too. Are you tired ? Would you 
like to go to your room, or look out 
for half an hour 1 The sky is clear- 
ing." 

" I should so like to look out, sir." 

" This wav then." 

Mr Darrell, crossing the hall, threw 
open a door opposite to that by which 
Lionel entered, and the lake (we will 
so call it) lay before them,— sepa- 
rated from the house only by a 
shelving gradual declivity, on which 
were a few beds of flowers— not the 
most in vogue nowadays— and dis- 
posed in rambling old-fa]shioned par- 
terres. At one angle, a quaint and 
dilapidated sun-dial ; at the other, 
a long bowling-alley, terminated by 
one of those summer-houses which 
the Dutch taste, following the 
Revolution of 1688. brought into 
fashion. Mr Darrell passed down 
this alley (no bowls there now)^ and 
observing that Lionel looked cunously 
towards the summer-house, of whldL 
the doors stood open, entered it A 
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1<^ room, witli cored ceilinf , paint- 
ed with Roman trophies of helms 
and &8ce8, altematcxi with crossed 
fifee and fiddles, painted also. 

'^Amsterdam manncsrSy** said Mr 
DarrdI slightly shmgging his shonl- 
dera. '^ Here a former race heard mu- 
sic, snnffdees, and smoked from clay 
mpes. That age soon passed, unsuit- 
ed to Knjglish eneigies, which are not 
to be umted with Holland phle^ ! 
Bat the view firom the window— took 
out there. I wonder whether men 
in wigs and women in hoops en- 
joyed that. It is a mercy they did 
not clip those banks into a straight 
canal r 

The view was indeed lovely — the 
water looked so blue and so large 
and so limpid, woods and curving 
banks reflected deep on its peaceful 
bosom. 

" How Vance would eiyoy this !" 
cried Lionel ^ It would come into 
a picture even better than the 
Thames." 

" Vance — who is Vance 1 " 

"The artist — a great firiend of 
mine. Surely, sir^ you have heard of 
him, or seen his pictures ] " 

"Himself and his pictures are 
sinoe my time. Days tread down 
days for the Recluse, and he forgets 
thi^ celebrities rise with their suns, 
to wane with their moons, — 

* Truditur dies die, 
NoTaequo pergunt interire lun».* " 

" All suns do not set— all moons 
do not wane!" cried Lionel, with 
blunt enthusiasm. "When Horace 
speaks elsewhere of the Julian star, 
he comjwires it to a moon— -*in<er 
ignea minarei — and surely Fame is 
not among the orbs which * neraunt 
irUerire' — ^hasten on to perisn I 

" I am clad to see that you retain 
your recollection of Horace," said Mr 
DarreU, frigidly, and without continu- 
ing the allusion to celebrities, " the 
most charming of all poets to a man 
of my years, and" (he very drily 
addecf) " the most usefiil for popular 
quotation to men at any age. 

Then sauntering forth carelessly, 
he descended the sloping turf, came 
to the water-side, and threw himself 
at length on the grass — the wild 
thyme which he crushed sent up its 
bruised fragranca There, resting his 



face on his hand, DarreU cazed along 
the water in abstracted silence. Lio- 
nel felt that he was forgotten ; but he 
was not hurt. By this time a strong 
and admiring interest for his cousin 
had sprung up within his breast — he • 
would have found it difficult to ex- 
plain why. But whosoever at that 
moment could have seen Guy Dar- 
rell's musing countenance, or whoso- 
ever, a few minutes before, could have 
heara the very sound of his voice — 
sweetly, clearly full — each slow enun- 
ciation unaffectedly, mellowly dis- 
tinct — making musical the homeliest 
roughest wora, would have under- 
sto^ and shared the interest which 
Lionel could not explain. There are 
living human faces^ which, independ- 
ently of mere physical beauty, charm 
and enthral us more than tne most 
perfect lineaments which Greek 
sculptor ever lent to a marble face : 
there are key-notes in the thrilling 
human voice, simply uttered, which 
can haunt the heart, rouse the pas- 
sions, lull rampant multitudes, shake 
into dust the thrones of guarded 
kings, and effect more wonders than 
ever yet have been wrought by the 
most artful chorus or the deftest 
quilL 

In a few minutes the swans from 
the further end of the water came 
sailing swiftly towards the bank on 
which DarreU reclined. He had evi- 
dently made friends with them, and 
they rested their white breasts close 
on the margin, seeking to claim his 
notice with a low hissmg salutation, 
which, it is to be hoped, they change 
for something less sibilant in that fa- 
mous song with which they depart 
this Ufe. 

DarreU looked up. " They come 
to be fei" said he, " smooth em- 
blems of the great social union. Af- 
fection is the offspring of utUity. I 
am useftil to them— they love me." 
He rose, uncovered, and bowed to the 
birds in mock courtesy : " Friends, 
I have no bread to give you." 

Lionel. — "Let me run in for some : 
I would be useful too." 

Mk Daeebll.— " Rival I— useful 
to my swans 1 " 

Lionel (tenderly).—" Or to you, 
sir." 

He felt as if he had said too much, 
and without waiting for permission. 
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ran indoors to find some one whom 
he could ask for the bread. 

" Sonless, childless, hopeless, ob- 
lectless!" said Darrell murmuriHg- 
ly to himself, and sunk again into 
• reverie. 

By the time Lionel returned with 
the bread, another petted friend had 
joined the master. A tame doe had 
caught sight of him from her covert 
far away, came in li^ht bounds to his 
side, ana was pushing her delicate 
nostril into his drooping hand. At 
the sound of LioneFs lurried step she 
took flight, trotted off a few paces, 
then tumea, looking wistfully. 

" I did not know you had deer 
here." 

" Deer ! — in this little paddock ! — 
of course not ; only that doe. Fair- 
thorn introduced her here. By the 
bv," continued Darrell, who was now 
throwing the bread to the swans, and 
had resumed his careless unmedita- 
tive manner, "you were not aware 
that I have a brother hermit—a com- 
panion besides the swans and the 
doe. Dick Fairthom is a year or 
two younger than myself, the son of 
my fathers bailiff. He was the 
clever^t boy at his grammar-school. 
Unluckilv he took to the flute, and 
unfitted himself for the present cen- 
tury. He condescends, nowever, to 
act as my secretary—a fair classical 
scholar— plays chess— is useful to me 
— I am useful to him. We have an 
affection for each other. I never for- 

glve any one who laughs at him. The 
alf-hour bell, and you will meet him 
at dinner. Shall we come in and 
dress?" 

They entered the house — the same 
man-servant was in attendance in the 
hall. " Show Mr Haughton to his 
room." Darrell inclined his head — 
I use that phrase, for the gesture was 
neither bow nor nod— turned down 
a narrow passage, and disappeared. 

Led up an uneven staircase of oak, 
black as ebony, with huge balustrades, 
and newel-posts supporting clumsv 
balls, Lionel was conducted to a small 
chamber, modernised a century ago 
by a faded Chinese paper, and a ma- 
hogany bedstead,which took up three- 
fourths of the space, and was crested 
with dingy plumes, that gave it the 
cheerful look of a hearse ; and there 
the attendant said, " Have you the 



key of your knapsack, sir 1 shall I put 
out your things to dress ? " Dress ! 
Then for the first time the boy re- 
membered that he had brought with 
him no evening dress— nay, evening 
dress, properly so called, he possess- 
ed not at all in any comer of the 
world. It had never yet entered into 
his modes of existence. Call to mind 
when joxi were a boy of seventeen, 
* betwixt two ages hovering like a 
star,* and imagine Lionel's sensations. 
He felt his cheek bum as if he had 
been detected in a crime. " I have 
no dress things," he said piteously ; 
" only a change of Hnen, and this,*' 
glancing at the summer jacket. The 
servant was evidently a most gentle- 
manlike man — his native sphere that 
of groom of the chambers. " I will 
mention it to Mr Darrell ; and if you 
will favour me with your address in 
London, I will send to telegraph for 
what you want against to-morrow." 

" Meiny thanks," answered LioneL 
recovering his presence of mind : " I 
will speak to Mr Darrell myself. 

" Tnere is the hot water, sir ; that 
is the belL I have the honour to be 
placed at your commands." The door 
closed, and Lionel unlocked his knap- 
sack—other trousers, other waistcoat 
had he — those worn at the fair, and 
once white. Alas ! they had not since 
then passed to the care of the laun- 
dress. Other shoes— double-soled for 
walking. There was no help for it, 
but to appear at dinner, attired as he 
had been before, in his light pedes- 
trian iacket, morning waistcoat 
flowered with sprigs, and a fawn- 
coloured nether man. Ck>uld it sig- 
nify much — only two meni Ooula 
the grave Mr Darrell regard such 
trifles ?— Yes, if they intimated want 
of due respect. 

*• Durum I sed fit levius Patientia 
Quioquid corrigere est nefas." 

On descending the stairs, the same 
high-bred domestic was in waitio^ to 
show him into the library. Mr Dar- 
rell was there already, in the simple 
but punctilious costume of a gentle- 
man who retains in seclusion the 
habits customar^r in the world. At 
the first glance laonel thought he saw 
a slight cloud of displeasure on his 
host's brow. He went up to Mr Dar- 
rell ingenuously, and apologised for 
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the deficienciee of his itinerant ward- 
robe "Say the truth," said his host; 
" you thought you were coming to an 
old churL with whom ceremony was 
misplacecL'* 

"Indeed no!*' exclaimed Lionel 
" But — but I have so lately left 
school" 

" Your mother might have thought 
for you." 

" I did not stay to consult her. in- 
deed, sir: I hope you are not offenaed." 

" If o, out let me not aSaid you if 
I tate adrantage d nqr yean and 
our relationship to remark that a 
Youn^ man should be careftd not to 
let himself down below the measure 
of his own rank. If a king could bear 
to hear that he was only a ceremonial, 
a private gentleman may remember 
that there Ib but a ceremonial be- 
tween himself and — his hatter!" 

Lionel felt the colour mount his 
brow ; but Darrell, pressing the dis- 
tasteful theme no farther, and seem- 
ingly forgetting its purport, turned 
his remarks carelessly towards the 
weather. "It will be fair to-mor- 
row: there is no mist on the hill 
yonder. Since you have a painter 
for a friend, permtpsyou yourself are 
a draughtsman. Tnere are some 
landscape-effects here which Fair- 
thorn shall point out to yoiu" 

" I fear. Mr Darrell," said Lionel 
looking Qown, "that to-morrow 1 
must leave you." 

"So soon? WeU. I suppose the 
place must be very aull" 

" Not that — not that : but I have 
offended you, and I would not repeat 
the offence. I have not the 'cere- 
monial ' necessary to mark me as a 
gentleman— either here or at home." 

" So ! Bold frankness and ready 
wit command ceremonials," returned 
Darrell, and for the first time his lip 
wore a smile. " Let me present to you 
Mr Fairthom," as the door, opemng, 
showed a shambling awkward figure, 
with loose black Imee-breeches and 
buckled shoes. The figure made a 
straiu^ sidelong bow : and hurrying 
in a Etteral course, like a crab sud- 



denly alarmed, towards a dim recess 
protected by a long table, simk be- 
hind a curtain-fold, and seemed to 
vanish as a crab does amidst the 
shindes. 

" Three minutes yet to dinner, and 
two before the letter-carrier goes." 
said the host, glancing at his watch. 
" Mr Fairthom, will you write a note 
for me )" There was a mutter from 
behind the curtain. Darrell walked 
to the place, and whispered a few 
word% returned to the nearth, rang 
the bell "Another letter for the 
post. Mills : Mr Fairthom is sealing 
it You are looking at my book- 
shelves, Lionel As I understand 
that your master spoke highly of 
you, I presume that you are fond of 
reading." 

" I think so, but I am not sure," 
answered Lionel, whom his cousin s 
conciliatory words had restored to 
ease and good-humour. 

" You mean, perhaps, that you like 
reading, if you may choose your own 
books.^ 

" Or rather if I may choose my 
own time to read them, and that 
would not be on bright summer 
days." 

^* Without sacrificing bright sum- 
mer days, one finds one has made 
little progress when the long winter 
nights come." 

" Yes, sir. But must the sacrifice 
be paid in books ? I fancy I learned 
as much in the playground as I did 
in the schoolroom, and for the last 
few months, in much my own master, 
reading hard, in the forenoon, it is 
tme, for many hours at a stretcn, and 
yet again for a few hours at evening, 
but rambling also through the streets. 
or listening to a few fnends whom 1 
have contnved to make — I think, if 
I can boast of any progress at all, the 
books have the smaller share in it." 

" You would, then, prefer an active 
life to a studious one. 

" Oh, yes— yes." 

"Dinner is served," said the de- 
corous Mr Mills, throwing open the 
door. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

In our happy country erery man's house is his castle. But howerer stoutly he fortify 
it, Care enters, as surely as she did, in Horace's time, through the porticoes of a 
Soman's villa. Nor, whether ceiling bo fretted with gold and ivory, or whether 
only coloured with whitewash, does it matter to Care any more than it does to a 
house-fly. But every tree, be it cedar or blackthorn, can harbour its singing-bird ; 
and few are the homes in which, from nooks least suspected, there starts not a 
music. Is it quite true that " non avium citharssque cantus somnum reducent?" 
Would not even Damocles himself have forgotten tne sword, if the lute-player had 
chanced on the notes that lull ? 

made bo answer ; but his head sank 
on his breast, and he seemed sud- 
denly absorb^ in gloomy thought. 
Lionel felt that he had touched a 
wrong chord, and glanced timidly 
towaras Fairthom : but that gentle- 
man cautiously held up his finger, 
and then rapidly put it to his lip, and 
as rapidly orew it away. After that 
signal, the boy did not dare to break 
the silence, which now lasted unin- 
terruptedly till Darrell rose, and 
with the formal and supei^uous 
question. " Any more wine f led ike 
way back to the libraiy. There he 
ensconced himself in an easy-chair, 
and saying. "Will you find a book 
for yourseff, Lionel ? took a volume 
at random from the nearest shelf, 
and soon seemed absorbed in its con- 
tents. The room, made irregular by 
bay-windows, ana shelves that pro- 
jected as in public libraries, abounded 
with nook and recess. To one of 
these Fairthom sidled himself and 
became invisible. Lionel looked 
round the shelves. No bdles lettres 
of our immediate 
found there — none 

most in request _ 

braries and literary institutes, 
shelves could discover none more 
recent than the Johnsonian age. 
Neither in the lawyer's libraiy were 
to be found any law-books— no, not 
the pamphlets and parliamentary 
voliunes that should have spoken of 
the once eager politician. But there, 
were superb copies of the ancient 
classics. French and Italian authors 
were not wanting, nor such of the 
English as have withstood the test 
of time. The larger portion of the 
shelves seemed, however, devoted to 
philosophical works. Here alone was 
novelty admitted— the newest essavs 
on science, or the best editions of old 
works thereon. Lionel at length 
made his choice — a volume of the 



The dinner was simple enough, but 
well dressed and well served. One 
footman, in plain livery, assisted Mr 
Mills. Darrell ate sparingly, and 
drank only water, which was placed 
by his side iced, with a single glass 
of wine at the close of the repast, 
which he drank on bending his heaa 
to Lionel with a certain knightly 
grace, and the prefatory wor& of 
^Welcome here to a Uaughton.** 
Mr Fairthom was less abstemious — 
tasted of every dish, after examining 
it long through a pair of tortoise- 
shell spectacles, and drank leisurely 
through a bottle of port, holding up 
every glass to the light Darrell 
talked with his usual cold but not 
uncourteous indifference. A remark 
of Lionel's on the portraits in the 
room turned the conversation chiefly 
upon pictures, and the host showed 
hunseu thoroughly accomplished in 
the attributes of the various sdiooLi 
and masters. Lionel, who was very 
fond of the art, and indeed painted 
well for a youthful amateur, ustened 
with great delight 

" Surely, sir, swl he, strock much 
with a veiy subtle observation upon 
the causes why the Italian mastei-s 
admit of copyists with greater faci- 
lity than the Flemish — " surely, sir, 
you must yourself have practised the 
art of painting ?" 

" Not I ; but I instracted myself 
as a judge of pictures, because at one 
time I was a collector.** 

Fairthom, speaking for the first 
time : "The rarest collection— such 
Albert Durers! such Holbeins! and 
that head by Leonardo da Vinci !** 
He stopped— looked extremely fright- 
ened— nelped himself to the port — 
turning his back upon his host, to 
hold, as usual, the glass to the light 

"Are they here, siri" a£ed 
Lionel 

Darrell's face darkened, and he 
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Faerie Queen, Coffee was eeired; 
at a later hour tea. The dock struck 
ten. Darrell laid down his book. 
« Mr Fairthom— the Flute !" 
From the recess a mutter; and 
presently— the musician remaining 
still hiaden — there came forth the 
sweetest note — so dulcet^ so plain- 
tive! Lionel's ear was ravished. The 
music suited well with the enchanted 
page, through which his fancy had 
oe^ wandermi; dream-like— the flute 
with the Faene Queefk As the air 
flowed liquid on, Lionel's eyes filled 
with teai& He did not observe that 
DarreU was intently watching him. 
When the mnsic stopped, he turned 
aside to wipe the tears from his 
ewes, Somenow or other, what with 
the poem, what with the flute, his 
thoughts had wandered far far hence 
to the green banks and blue waves 
of the Thames— to Sophv's charming 
hce. to her parting cnildish gift! 
Ana where was she now 1 Whither 
passing away, after so brief a hoU- 
day, into the shadows of forlorn life ? 
Darrell's bell-like voice smote his 
ear. 

'^ Spenser! You love him! Do 
you write poetry I" 
"No, sir; I only feel it!" 
"Do neither!** said the host, 
abmptlv. Then, turning away, he 
lighted nis candle, murmured a quick 
good-nif ht, and disappeared through 
a side-door which ted to his own 
rooms. 



Lionel looked round for Fairthom, 
who now emerged ab angulo — from 
his nook. 

" Oh, Mr Fairthom, how jrou have 
enchanted me ! I never beheved the 
flute could have been capable of such 
effects!** 

Mr Fairthora*s grotesc^ue face light- 
ed up. He took off his spectades, 
as if the better to contemplate the 
face of his eulocist " So you were 
pleased ! really f* he said, chuckling 
a strange grim chuckle, deep in his 
inmost self 

" Pleased ! it is a cold word ! Who 
would not be more than pileased ? ** 

" You should hear me in the open 
air." 

" Let me do so— to-morrow." 

" My dear young »r, with all mj 
heart Hist ! "—gazing round as if 
haunted — " I like you. I wish him 
to lUce you. Answer aU his questions 
as if you did not care how he turned 
you inside out Never ask him a 
question, as if you sought to know 
what he did not himself confide. So 
there is something^ou think, in a 
flute, after ail) There are people 
who prefer the fiddle." 

" Then they never heard your flute, 
Mr Fairthom." The musician again 
emitted his discordant chuckle, and, 
nodding his head nervously and cor- 
dially, shambled away without light- 
ing a candle, and was engulfed in 
the shadows of some mysterious 
comer. 
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It was long before Lionel could 
deepi What with the stranse house, 
and the strange master — what with 
the magic flute, and the musician's 
admonitory caution — what with 
tender and regre^l reminiscences 
of Sophy, his orain had enough to 
work on. When he slept at last, his 
slumber was de^ and heavy, and he 
did not wake till ffently shaken bv the 
wdl-bred arm of Mr Mills. " I hum- 
bly beg pardon — ^nine o'clock, sir, and 
tfaie breakiast-bell going to ring.** 
Lionel's toilet was soon hurried over ; 
Mr Darrell and Fairthom were talk- 
ing together as he entered the break- 



fast-room — the same room as that in 
which they had dined. 

" Gk)od morning, Lionel,** said the 
host "No leave-taking to-day, as 
you threatened. I find you have 
made an appointment with Mr Fair- 
thom^ ana I shall place you un- 
der his care. You may like to look 
over the old house, and make your- 
self"— Darrell paused— "At home," 
jerked out Mr Fairthom, filling up 
the hiatuB, Darrell tumed his eye 
towards the speaker, who evidently 
became much frightened, and, after 
looking in vain tor a comer, sidled 
away to the window, aAd poked him- 
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self behind the curtain. " Mr Fair- 
thorn, in the capacity of my secretary, 
has learned to find me thoughts, and 
out them in his own words/' said 
Darraily with a coldness almost icy. 
He then seated himself at the break- 
fast-table; lionel fdlowed his ex- 
ample, and Mr Faxrtdlfl^^ courage- 
ously ememng, also took a chair aid 
a roll " You were a true diviner, 
Mr Darrell," said Lionel; "it is a 
glorious day." 

" But there will be showers later. 
The fish are at play on the surface of 
the lake," Darrell added, with a soft- 
ened glaince towards Fairthom, who 
was looking the picture of misery. 
" After twelve, it will be just the 
weather for trout to rise ; and if you 
fish, Mr Fairthom will lend you a rod. 
He is a worthy successor of Izaak 
Walton, and loves a companion as 
Izaak did, but more rarely gets one." 

" Are there trout in your lake, sir 1" 

" The lake 1 You must not dream 
of invading that sacred water. The 
inhabitants of rivulets and brooks not 
within my boundary are beyond the 
pale of Fawley civilisation, to be 
snared and slaughtered like Caffres, 
red men, or any other savages, for 
whom we bait with a missionary, and 
whom we impale on a bayonet. But 
I regard my lake as a politic commu- 
nitv, under the protection of the law, 
and leave its denizens to devour each 
other, as Europeans, fishes and other 
cold-blooded creatures, wisely do, in 
order to check the overgrowtn of po- 
pulation. To fatten one pike it taKes 
a great many minnows. Naturally I 
support the vested rights of pike. I 
have been a lairyer." 

It would be in vain to describe the 
manner in which Mr Darrell vented 
this or similar remarks of mocking 
irony, or sarcastic spleen. It was 
not bitter nor sneenng, but in his 
usual mellifluous level tone and pas- 
sionless tranquillity. 

The breakfast was just over as a 
groom passed in front of the windows 
with a led horse. "I am going to 
leave you, Lionel," said the host, " to 
make — ^fnends with Mr Fairthorn, and 
I thus complete the sentence which 
he divertea astrajr, according to 
my own original intention." He 
passed across the hall to the open 
nouso-door, and stood by the horse 



stroking its neck, and giving some 
directions to the groom. Lionel and 
Fairthom followed to the threshold- 
and the beauty of the horse provoked 
the boy's admiration : it was a dark 
muzzled brown, of that fine old-fa- 
shioned breed of English roadster, 
which is now so seldom seen ; showy, 
bow-necked, long-tailed, stumbling 
leedy hybrids, bom of bad barbs, ill- 
mated, lumng xtaaly supplied tneir 
place. This was, indeed, a hone «f 
great power, immense girth of loin, 
high snoulder, broad hoof ; and such 
a head ! the ear, the frontal, the nos- 
tril ! you seldom see a human physiog- 
nomy half so intelligent, half so ex- 
pressive of that high spirit and sweet 
generous temper, which, when imited, 
constitute the ideal of thorough-breed- 
ing, whether in horse or man. The 
English rider was in harmony with 
the English steed. Darrell at this 
moment was resting his arm lightly 
on the animal's shoulder, and hisnead 
still uncovered. It has been said be- 
fore that he was of imposing presence ; 
the striking attribute of his person, 
indeed, was that of unconscious gran- 
deur ; yet, though above the ordinary 
height, he was not very tall— five feet 
eleven at the utmost — and far from 
being very erect. On the contrary, 
there was that habitual bend in ms 
proud neck which men who meditate 
much and live alone almost invariably 
contract. But there was, to use an 
expression common with our older 
wnters, that " great air" about him 
which filled the eye, and gave him 
the dignity of elevated stature, the 
commanding aspect that accompanies 
the upright carriage. His figure was 
inclined to be slender, though broad 
of shoulder and deep of chest ; it was 
the figure of a youn^ man, and pro- 
bably little changed firom what it 
might have been at five-and-twenty. 
A certain youthfulness still lingered 
even on the countenance — strange, 
for sorrow is supposed to expedite the 
work of affe ; ana Darredl had known 
sorrow of a kind most adapted to 
harrow his peculiar nature, as great 
in its degree as ever left man's heart 
in ruins. No ^y was visible in the 
dark brown hair, that, worn short be- 
hind, still retained in front the large 
Jove-like curL No wrinkle, save at the 
comer of the eyes, marred the pale 
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bronxe of the finn cheek ; the fore- 
head was smooth as marble, and as 
maasiye. It was that forehead which 
chiefly contributed to the superb ex- 
peesion of his whole aspect. It was 
nigh to a fault ; the perceptive organs 
over a dark, stron^lj-marked, archea 
erebrow, powerfully developed, as 
they are with most eminent lawyers : 
it did not want for br^EMlth at the 
temples ; yet, on the whole, it bespoke 
more of intellectual vigour and daunt- 
less will than of serene philosophy 
or all-embracing benevolence. It was 
the forehead of a man formed to com- 
mand and awe the passions and intel- 
lect of others bv the strength of pas- 
sions in himself, rather concentred 
than chastised, and an intellect force- 
ful from the weight of its mass rather 
than the nioeness of its balance. The 
other features harmcmised with that 
brow ; they were of the noblest order 
of aqmline, at once high and delicate. 
The lip had a rare combination of 
exquisite refinement and inflexible 
resolve. The eye, in rei>ose, was 
cold, bright, unrevealing, with a cer- 
tain absent, musing, self-absorbed 
expression, that often made the man*s 
words appear as if spoken mechani- 
cally, and assisted towards that seem- 
ing of listless indifference to those 
whom he addressed, by which he 
wounded vanity, without, perhaps, 
any malice prepense. But it was an 
eye in which the pupil could sudden- 
ly expand, the hue change from grey 
to dark, and the cold sml bri^tness 
flash into vivid fire. It comd not 
have occurred to any one, even to 
the most commonplace woman, to 
have described Darrell*s as a hand- 
some face ; the expression would 
have seemed trivial and derogatoiy : 
the words that would have occurred 
to all, would have been somewhat to 
this effect — ''What a magnificent 
oonntenance ! What a noble head ! ** 
Tet an experienced physiognomist 
might have noted tnat the same 
lineaments which bespoko a virtue 
bespoke also its neighbouring vice ; 
tiiat with so much will there went 
stubborn obstinacv; that with that 
power of grasp there would be the 
tenacity in adherence which narrows 
in astrmging the intellect ; that a pre- 
judice once conceived, a psission once 
chedshed, would resist all rational 
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argument for relinquishment When 
men of this mould do relinquish 
prejudice or passion, it is by their 
own impulse, their own sure convic- 
tion that what they hold is worth- 
less : then they do not yield it gia- 
ciously; they fling it from them in 
scorn, but not a scorn t^t consoles. 
That which they thus wrench away 
had grown a fiving part of them- 
selves ; their own flesh bleeds— the 
wound seldom or never heala Such 
men rarelv fail in the achievement 
of what they covet, if the pxis are 
neutral ; but adamant against the 
world, they are vulnerable through 
their affections. Their love is m- 
tense, but undemonstrative; their 
hatred implacable, but unrevengefuL 
Too proud to revenge, too galfed to 
pardon. 

There stood Guy Darroll, to whom 
the bar had destined its highest 
honours, to whom the senate had ac- 
corded its most rapturous cheers ; and 
the more you gazed on him as he 
there stood, the more perplexed be- 
came the enigma, how with a career 
sought with such energy, advanced 
with such success, the man had 
abruptly subsided into a listless re- 
cluse, and the career had been volun- 
tarily resigned for a home without 
neighbours, a hearth without chil- 
dren. 

''I had no idea," said Lionel, as 
Darrell rode slowly away, soon lost 
from sight amidst the thick foliage of 
summer-trees-^'' I had no idea that 
my cousin was so young !'* 

"Oh, yes," said l£r Fairthom: 
"he is only a year older than I 
am!" 

" Older than you ! " exclaimed 
Lionel, staring in blunt amaze at the 
elderly-looking personage beside him ; 
" yet true — he told me so himself." 

" And I am fifty-one last birthday." 

" Mr Darrell fifty-two ! Incredible !" 

" I don't know why we should ever 
grow old, the life we lead," observed 
Mr Fairthom, readjusting his spec- 
tacles. " Time stands so still ! 
Fishing, toa is very conducive to 
longevity. If you wul follow me, we 
will get the rods ; and the flute—you 
are quite sure you would like the 
flute f Yes! thank you, my dear 
young sir. And. yet there are folks 
who prefer the fiddle 1 " 
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" Is not the sun a little too bright 
for the fly at present ; and will you 
not, in the meanwhile, show me over 
the house r 

" Very well ; not that this house 
has much worth seeing. The other, 
indeed, would have had a music-room ! 
But, after all, nothing like the open 
air for the flute. This way." 

I spare thee, gentle reader, the min- 
ute inventory of Fawley Manor House. 
It had nothing but its antiquity to re- 
commend it It had a great many 
rooms, all, except thoseused as the din- 
ing-room and hbrary, very small, and 
very low — ^innumerable closets, nooks 
— ^unexpected cavities, as if made on 

Eurpose for the venerable game of 
ide-and-seek. Save a stately old 
kitchen, the oflSces were sadly de- 
fective even for Mr Darrell's 
domestic establishment, which con- 
sisted but of two men and four 
maids (the stablemen not lodging in 
the house). Drawing-room, properly 
speaking, it had none. At some re- 
mote period a sort of gallery under 
the gable roofs (above the first floor), 
stretching from end to end of the 
house, might have served for the re- 
ception of guests on grand occasions. 
For fragments of momdering tapestry 
stilL here and there, chmg to the 
walls ; and a high chimney-piece, 
whereon, in plaster relief, was com- 
memorated the memorable fishing- 
party of Antony and Cleopatra, re- 
tained patches of colour and giloin^, 
which must, when fresh, have made 
the Egyptian queen still more appal- 
lingly niaeous, and the fish at the end 
of Antony's hook still less resembling 
any creature known to ichthyologists. 
The library had been arranged into 
shelves from floor to roof by Mx Dar- 
rell's father, and subseauently, for the 
mere purpose of holoing as many 
volumes as possible, brought out into 
wojectin^ wings (college -like) by 
Darrell mmself, without any preten- 
sion to mediaeval character. With this 
room communicated a small reading- 
closet, which the host reserved to 
himself; and this, by a circular stair 
cut into the massive wall, ascended 
first into Mr Darrell*s sleeping-cham- 
ber, and thence into a gable recess 
that adjoined the ^sdlery, and which 
the host had fitted up for the purpose 
of scientific experiments in chemistry, 
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or other branches of practical philo- 
sophy. These more private rooms 
Lionel was not permitted to enter. 

Altogether the house was one of 
those cruel tenements which it would 
be a sin to pull down, or even materi- 
ally to alter, but which it would be an 
hourly inconvenience for a modem 
family to inhabit It was out of all 
character with Mr Darrell's former 
position in life, or with the fortune 
which Lionel vaguely supposed him 
to possess, and considerably under- 
rated. Like Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
man had grown too large for his habi- 
tation. 

" I don't wonder,** said Lionel, as, 
their wanderings over, he and Fair- 
thorn found themselves in the library, 
''that Mr Darrell began to build a 
new house. But it would have been 
a great pity to pull down this for it" 

^*PulI down this! Don't hint at 
such an idea to Mr DarrelL He 
would as soon have pulled down the 
British monarchy! Nay, I suspect, 
sooner.** 

" But the new building must surely 
have swallowed up the old one T 

"Oh, no; Mr Darrell had a plan 
by which he would have enclosed this 
separately in a kind of court with an 
open screen-work or cloister ; and it 
was his intention to appropriate it 
entirely to medieval antiqmties, of 
which ne has a wonderful collection. 
He had a notion of illustrating every 
earlier reign in which his ancestors 
flourished — difierent apartments in 
correspondence with different dates. 
It would have been a chronicle of 
national manners.** 

" But, if it be not an impertinent 
question, where is this collection ? In 
London r' 

" Hush ! hush I I will give you a 
peep of some of the treasures, only 
don t betray me." 

Fairthom here, with singular ra- 
pidity, considering that he never 
moved in a straightforward direction, 
undulated into the open air in front of 
the house, described a rhomboid to- 
wards a side-buttress in the new 
building, near to which was a postern- 
door ; unlocked that door from a key 
in his pocket, and, motioning Lionel 
to follow him, entered within the ribs 
of the stony skeleton. Lionel fol- 
lowed in a sort of supernatural awe, 
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and beheld, with more sabstantial 
aliim, Mr Fairthom winding up an 
inclined plank which he embraced 
with both arms, and by which he ulti- 
matelj ascended to a timber joist in 
what should have been an upper floor, 
only flooring there was none. Perch- 
ed there, lairthom glared down on 
lionel through his sp^:;tacles. ''Dan- 
gerous," he said, whisperingly ; " but 
one gets used to eyeiything ! If you 
feel ^uid, don't venture ! 

Lionel, animated by that doubt of 
his oourase^ sprang up the phmk, 
bthndng mmself. schoolboy fiEushion, 
with outstretched arms, and gained 
the ade of his ffoide. 

'' Don't touch me,'* exclaimed Mr 
Fairthom, shrinking, '*or we shall 
hoth be over. Now, observe and 
imitate." Dropping himself then care- 
lully and gradually, till he dropped 
(m the timber joist as if it were a 
velocipede, his long legs dangling 
down, he, with thigh and hand, impel- 
led hunself onwara till he gained the 
ridge of a walL on which he delivered 
his person, and wiped his spectaclea 

Lionel was not long before he stood 
in the same place. Here we are 1 " 
said Fairthom. 

" I don't see the collection," answer- 
ed Lionel, first peering down athwart 
the joists, u^n the rugged ground 
overspread with stones and rubbish, 
then glancing up, through similar in- 
terstices above, to the gaunt rafters. 

" Here are some — most precious," 
answered Fairthom, tapping behind 
him. " Walled i^, except where 
these boards, cased m iron, are nailed 
across, with a little door iust big 
enougn to creep through ; but that 
is locked — Chubb's lock, and Mr 
D&rrell keeps the key {-—treasures 
for a palace 1 No, you can't peep 
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through here — no a chink : but 
come on a little further,— mind your 
footing." 

Skirting the wall, and still on the 
perilous ridge. Fairthom crept on, 
formed an angle, and, stopping short, 
clapped his eve to the crevice of some 
planks nailed mdely across a yawn- 
ing aperture. Lionel found another 
crevice for himself, and saw, piled up 
in admired disorder, pictures, witn 
their backs tumed to a desolate wall, 
rare cabinets, and articles of curious 
fumiture,chests,boxes,crates— heaped 
pellmell. This receptacle had been 
roughly floored in deal, in order to 
support its miscellaneous contented 
and was lighted from a larse window 
(not visible in front of tne house), 
£[lazed in dull rough glass, with ven- 
tilators. 

'' These are the heavy things, and 
least costly things, that no one could 
well rob. The pictures here are 
merely curious as early specimens, 
intended for the old house, all spoil- 
ing and rotting ; Mr Darrell wishes 
them to do so, I believe I What he 
wishes must be done ! my dear young 
sir — a prodigious mind — it is of 
granite." 

''I cannot understand it," said 
Lionel, aghast. '* The last man I 
should have thought capriciously 
whimsicaL" 

"Whimsical! Bless my soul! don't 
say such a word— don't, pray I or the 
roof will fall down upon us ! Come 
away. You have seen all you can 
see. You must go first now — mind 
that loose stone there ! " 

Nothing further was said till they 
were out of the building : and Lionel 
felt like a knight of old who had 
been led into sepulchral halls by a 
wi^urd. 



CHAFTBB V. 

The amtala of empire are briefly cbronicled in family records brought down to the pre- 
sent day, showing that the race of men is indeed "like leaves on trees, now green 
in youth, now withering on the ground." Yet to the branch the most bare will 
green leeres return, so long as the sap can remount to the branch fh)m the root ; 
but the branch which has ceased to take life from the root— hang it high, hang 
it low — is a prey to the wind and the woodman. 

It was mid-day. The boy and his through sreen pastures, half a mile 
new friend were standing apart, as from Uie house. The sky was over- 
becomes silent an^lerfl^ on the banks cast, as Darrell had predicted, but the 
of a narrow brawbngnvulet, running rain did not yet M. The two anglers 
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iPflie iMt kmg bdbre tli^ had filled 
a basket with muill trout. 

Then Lionel, who was by no means 
fond of fishing, laid his rod on the 
bank, and strolled across the long 
grass to his companion. 

" It will rain soon," said he. " Let 
me take advantage of the present 
time, and hear the flute, while we can 
yet eiyoy the open air. No, not by 
the margin, or you will be always 
looking after the trout. On the 
rising-ground, see that old thorn- 
tree— let us go and sit under it. 
The new buildmg looks well from it. 
What a pile it would have been ! I 
ma^ not ask you, I supnose, wh^ 
it IS left uncompleted. Perhaps it 
would have cost too much, or would 
have been disproportionate to the 
estate." 

^* To the present estate it would 
have been disproportioned, but not 
to the estate Mr iJarrell intended to 
add to it. As to cost, you don*t know 
him. He would never have under- 
taken what he could not afford to 
complete ; and what he once under- 
took, no thoughts of the cost would 
have scared hmi from finishii^. Pro- 
digious mind — granite I And so 
ricn 1 " added Fairthom, with an air 
of great pride. " I ought to know ; I 
write all nis letters on money matters. 
How much do you think he has, 
without counting land ? " 

" I cannot guess." 

" Nearly half a million ; in two 
years it will be more than half a 
million. And he had not three 
hundred a-year when he began life ; 
for Fawley was sadly mortgaged." 

** Is it possible ! Could any lawyer 
make half a million at the bar ] " 

" If any man could, he would, if he 
set his mind on it. But it was <not 
all made at the bar, though a great 
part of it was. An East Indian old 
Dachelor of the same name, but who 
had never been heard of hereabouts 
till he wrote from Calcutta to Mr 
Darrell (inquiring if they were any 
relations — and Mx Daniell referred 
him to the College-at-Arms. which 
proved that they came from the same 
stock ages ago) — left him all his 
money. Mr Darrell was not depen- 
dent on his profession when he stood 
up in Parliament. And since we 
have been here, such savings I Not 



that Mr Daif^ is avaricious^ but how 
can he spend money in this place) 
Tott akouid have aeen the servants 
we kept itt Cailtoii Qaidens. Such 
a cook too — a Fieack gentleman — 
looked like a marquia Those were 
happy days, and proud ones ! H ia 
true that I order tne dinner here, but 
it can*t be the same thing. Do you 
like fillet of veal ? we have one to- 
day." 

" We used to have a fillet of veal 
at school on Sundays. I thought it 
good then." 

** It makes a nice mince," said Mr 
Fairthom, with a sensual movement 
of his lips. " One must think of din- 
ner when one lives in the country — 
so little else to think of ! Not that 
Mr Darrell does, but then he is — 
granite !" 

" Stm," said Lionel, smiling, " I do 
not get my answer. Why was the 
house uncompleted 1 and why did Mr 
Darrell retire from public life 1 " 

" He took both into his head ; and 
when a thing once gets there, it is no 
use asking why. But," added Fair- 
thom, and his innocent ugly face 
changed into an expression of earnest 
sadness — "but no doubt he had his 
reasons. He has reasons for all he 
does, only they lie far far away from 
what appears on the surfiice— far aa 
that rivulet lies from its source ! My 
dear young sir, Mr Darrell has known 
griefs on which it does not become 
you and me to talk. He never talks 
of them. The least lean do for my 
benefactor is pot to piy into his 
secrets, nor babble them out And 
he is so kind— so good — never gets 
into a passion ; but it is so awful to 
wound him — it gives him such pain ; 
that's why he firightens me— fiightens 
me horribly ; and so he will yon when 
you come to know him. Irodigious 
mind ! — granite — overgrown with 
sensitive plants. Yes, a little music 
will do us both good." 

Mr Fairthom screwed his flute — 
an exceedingly handsome one. He 
pointed out its beauties to Lionel — a 
present firom Mr Darrell last Christ- 
mas— and then he b^an. Strange 
thing, Art ! especially music. Out 
of an art. a man may be so trivial 
you woula mistake hun for an imbe- 
cile — at best a grown infant. Put 
him into his art, and how high he 
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•oars above you ! How lyMij bs 
enters into a neavwi of p huJi he ham 
become a denizen, Mid, unlocking 
tte y^UmwVk }m golden key, admits 
yon to follow, an humble, reverent 
▼isitor. 

In his art Fairthorn was certainly 
a master, «id the air he now played 
was exquisitely soft and plaintive ; it 
accorded with the clouded yet quiet 
sky, with the lone but summer land- 
scape, with LioneFs melancholic but 
not afflicted train of thought The 
boy could only murmur, " Beautiful ! ** 
when the musician ceased. 

^ It is an old air,** said Fairthorn : 
" 1 don*t think it is known. I founa 
its scale scrawled down in a copy of 
the Kkon Basilike, with the name of 
Joannes DarreUy Eq, AurcUy written 
under it. That, by the date, was Sir 
John Darrell, the cavalier who fought 
for Charles L, father of the mcekss 
Sir Ralph, who flourishea under 
Charles IL Both their portraits are 
in the diningnroom. 

'* Tell me something of the family ; 
I know so little about it — not even 
how the Haughtons and Darrells 
seem to have been so long connected. 
I see by the portraits that the Haugh- 
ton name was borne by former Dar- 
rdls, then apiMtrently dropi)ed, now 
it is borne again by my cousin. 

^He bears it only as a Christian 
name. Your grand&ther was his 
sponsor. But he is nevertheless the 
head of your fiamily." 

"So he says. HowT 

Fairthorn gathered himself up, his 
knees to his chin, and began in the 
tone of a guide wno has got his lesson 
by heart, though it was not long be- 
fore he warmed into his subject. 

"The Darrells are supposed to have 
got their name from a knight in the 
reign erf Edward IIL, who held the 
lists ia « joust victoriously against all 
comers, and was called, or called him- 
self John the Dare-all ; or, in old 
spelling, the Der-all ! They were 
amongst the most {wwerfiil families 
in the country ; their alliances were 
with the highest houses— Montfiohets. 
Nevilles, Mowbrays ; they descend 
through such marriages from the blood 
of Plantogenet kin^ You'll find 
their names in Chronicles in the early 
French wars. Unluckily, they attach- 
ed themselyes to the fortunes of Earl 
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Warwidt, the Kinff-maker, to whose 
Mood th^ were aUied ; their repre- 
sentative was killed in the fatal neld 
of Bamet ; their estates were of course 
confiscated ; the sole son and heir of 
that ill-fated politician passed into the 
Low Countries, where he served as a 
soldier. His son and grandson fol- 
lowed the same calling under foreign 
banners. But they must have kept 
up the love of the old land, for m 
the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIII., the last male Darrell returned 
to England with some broad ^Id 
pieces, saved by himself or his enled 
latheiB, bought some land in this 
county in which the ancestral pos- 
sessions had once been large, and 
built the present house, of a size 
suited to the altered fortunes of 
a race that had, in a former age, 
manned castles with retainers. The 
-baptismal name of the soldier who 
thus partially refounded the old line in 
England was that now borne by your 
cousin, Guy — a name always mvour- 
ed by Fortune in the family annals ; 
for in Elizabeth's time, from the rank 
of small gentry, to which their fortune 
alone lifted them since their return to 
their native land, the Darrells rose 
once more into wealth and eminence 
under a handsome young Sir Guy — 
we have his picture in black flowered 
velvet — who married the heiress of the 
Haughtons, a family that had grown 
rich under the Tudors, and in high fav- 
our with the Maiden-Queen. This Sir 
Guy was befriended by Essex, and 
kn&hted by Elizabeth herself. Their 
old nouse was then abandoned for the 
lar^r mansion of the Haughtons, 
which had also the advantage of being 
nearer to the Court The renewed 
prosperity of the Darrells was of short 
duration. The Civil Wars came on, 
and Sir John Darrell took the losing 
side. He escaped to France with his 
only son. He is said to have been an 
accomplished melancholy man ; and 
my belief is, that he composed that 
air which you justly admire for its 
mournful sweetness. He turned 
Roman Catholic, and diedinaconvent. 
But the son, Ralph, was brought up 
in France with Cnarles II. and other 

fay roisterers. On the return of the 
tuart, Ralph ran ofif with the daugh- 
ter of the Roundhead to whom his 
estates had been given, and, after 
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getting them back, left his wife in 
ie country, and made love to other 
men's wives in town. Shocking pro- 
fligate! no fruit could thrive upon 
such a branch. He squandered all he 
could squander, and would have left 
his children b^gars, but that he 
was providentially slain in a tavern 
brawl for boasting of a lady's favours 
to her husband's face. The husband 
suddenly stabbed him — no fair 
duello — for Sir Ralph was invincible 
with the small sword. Still the 
family fortune was much dilapidated, 
yet still the Darrells lived in the fine 
house of the Haughtons, and left 
Fawley to the owls. But Sir Ralph's 
son, in his old age, married a second 
time, a young Is^y of high rank, an 
earl's daughter. He must have been 
very much in love with her, despite 
his age, for to win her consent or ner 
father's, he agreed to settle all the 
Haughton estates on her and the 
children she might bear to him. The 
smaller Darrell property had already 
been entailed on his son by his first 
marriage. This is how the family 
came to split. Old Darrell had child- 
ren by his second wife : the eldest of 
those children took the Haughton 
name, and inherited the Haughton 
property. The son by the first mar- 
riage had nothing but Fawley, and 
the scan^ domain round it You 
descend from the second marriage, 
Mr Darrell firom the first You un- 
derstand now, my dear young sir 1 " 

"Yes^ a little; but I should very 
much like to know where those fine 
Haughton estates are now ]" 

"Where they are now 1 I can't 
say. They were once in Middlesex. 
Probably much of the land, as it was 
sold piecemeal, fell into small allot- 
ments, constantly chan&ing hands. 
But the last rehcs of the property 
were, I know, bought on speccdation 
by Cox the distiller : for, when we 
were in London, by Mr Darrell's de- 
sire I went to look after them, and 
inquire if they could be repurchased. 
And I found that so rapid in a few 
years has been the prosperity of this 
great commercial count^, that if one 
did buy them back, one would buy 
twelve villas, several streets, two 
squares, and a paragon ! But as that 
symptom of national advancement, 
though a proud thought in itself, may 



not have any pleasing interest for you^ 
I return to tne Darrells. From the 
time in which the Haughton estate 
had parted from them, they settled 
back in their old house of Fawley. 
But they could never again hold up 
their heads with the noblemen ana 
great squires in the county. As much 
as they could do to live at all upon 
the little patrimony ; still the reminis- 
cence of what they had been, made 
them maintain it jealously, and entail 
it rigidly. The eldest son would 
never have thought of any profes- 
sion or business ; the younger sons 
generally became soldiers, and being 
always a venturesome race, and hav- 
ing nothing particular to make them 
value their existence, were no less 
generally killed off betimes. The 
family became thoroughly obscure, 
slipped out of place in the county, 

' seldom rose to be even justices of the 
peace, never contrived to marry 

" neiresses ajpdn, but only the daughten 
of some neighbouring parson or squire 
as poor as themselves, but always of 
gentle blood. Oh, they were as proud 
as Spaniards in that respect So from 
father to son, each generation grew 
obscurer and pojorer ; for, entail the 
estate as they might, still some settle- 
ments on it were necessary, and no 
settlements were ever broud^t into it ; 
and thus entails were cut on to admit 
some new mortgage, till the rent-roll 
was somewhat less than ;^00 a-year 
when Mr Darrell's father came into 
possession. Yet somehow or other he 
got to college, where no Darrell had 
Been since the time of the Glorious 
Revolution, and was a learned man 
and an antiquary— a gbeat anti- 
quary! You may have read his. 
works. I know there is one copy of 
them in the British Museum, and 
there is another here, but that copy 
Mr Darrell keeps under lock and key. 
" I am ashamed to say I don't even 
know the titles of those works." 

" There were * Popular Ballads on 
the Wars of the Roses'; * Darrelliana,' 
consisting of traditional and other 
memoHals of the Darrell family; 
' Inquiry into the Origin of Legends 
connected with Dragons;' 'Hours 
amongst Monumental Brasses,' and 
other ingenious lucubrations above 
the taste of the vulgar ; some of 
them were even read at the Royal 
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Society of A]itiqiiarie8. They cost 
much to print and publish. But I 
have heard my father, who was his 
haniffy say that he was a pleasant 
maD, and was ibnd of reciting old 
8cr^ of poetry, which he did with 
great energy ; indeed, Mr Darrell de- 
clares that it was the noticing, in his 
father^s animated and felicitous elo- 
cation, the effects that voice, look, and 
deliyeiy can give to words, which 
made Mr Dajrrell himself the fine 
q>eaker he Ss^ But I can only recol- 
lect the Antiquary as a very ma^c^c 
gentleman, with a lonfi^ pigtiedl — 
awful, ratner, not so mudi so as his 
son, but still awful — and so sad-look- 
ing; yon would not have recovered 
your spirits for a week if you had 
seen him, especially when the old 
house wanted repairs, and he was 
thinking how he could pay for them V 

" Was Mr Darrell, the present one, 
an only child V* 

"Yes, and much with his father, 
whom he loved most dearly, and to 
this day he sighs if he has to mention 
his father's name ! He has old Mr 
DarreU's portrait over the chimney- 

Eiece in his own reading-room ; and 
e had it in his own library in 
Carlton Oardens. Our Mr Darrell's 
mother was very i^etty, even as I 
remember her : she died when he 
was about ten years old. And she too 
was a relation of yours — ^a Hau^hton 
by blood ; but perhaps you will be 
ashamed of her, when I say she was 
a governess in a rich mercantUe 
family. She had been left an orphan. 
I believe old Mr Darrell (not that he 
was old then) married her because 
the Haughtons could or would do 
nothing for her, and because she was 
much snubbed and put upon, as I am 
told governesses usually are — married 
her because, poor as he was. he was 
still the head^of both families, and 
bound to do what he could for de- 
cayed scions ! The first governess a 
Danell ever married, but no true 
Darrell would have cailed ikai a mei- 
alliance^ since she was still a Haugh- 
ton, and * Fore non mutat genus — 
Chance does not change race." 

'' But how comes it that the 
Hauditons— my grandfather Haugh- 
ton, Tsuppose, would do nothing for 
lus own Kinswoman V* 

" It was not your grandfather Ro- 

VOL. LJULXn.— NO. Dn. 
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-bert Haughton. who was a generous 
man — ^he was tnen a mere youngster, 
hiding himself for debt — but your 
great-grandfather, who was a hard 
man, and on the turf. He never had 
mon^ to rive— only money for bet- 
ting. He left the Haughton estates 
sadly dipped. But when Robert suc- 
ceeded, he came forward^ was god- 
father to our Mr Darrell, insisted on 
sharing the expense of sending him to 
Eton, where he became greatly dis- 
tingmshed ; thence to Oxford, where 
he iacreased his reputation ; and 
would probablv have done more 
for him, onlv Mr Darrell, once his 
foot on the ladder, wanted no help 
to climb to the top." 

'' Then my grandfather, Robert, still 
had the Haughton estates ? Their last 
relics had not been yet transmuted 
by Mr Cox into squares and a pa- 
ragon?" 

'^ No, the grand old mansion, though 
much dilapidated, with its park, 
though stnpped of saleable timber, 
was still left, with a rental from fiums 
that still appertained to the resi- 
dence, whicn would have sufiiced a 
prudent man for the luxuries of life, 
and allowed a reserve fund to clear 
off the mortgages gradually. Absti- 
nence and self-demal for one or two 
generations would have made a pro- 
perty, daily rising in value as the 
metropolis advanced to its outskirts, 
a princely estate for a third. But 
Rooert Haughton, though not on the 
turf, had a grand way of living ; and 
while Guy Darrell went into the law 
to make a small patrimony a large 
fortune, your father, my dear young 
sir, was put into the Guards to reduce 
a large patrimony — into Mr Cox's 
distillery^ 

Lionel coloured, but remained si- 
lent. 

Fairthom, who was as unconscious, 
in his zest of narrator, that he was 
giving pain as an entomologist in his 
zest for collecting, when he pins a 
live moth into his cabinet, resumed : 
" Your father and Guy Darrell were 
warm firiends as boys and youths. 
Guy was the elder of the two, and 
Charlie Haughton (I beg your pardon, 
he was always called CharlieJ looked 
up to him as to an elder brother. 
Man/s the scrape Guy got him out 
of; and many a pomio, I believe, 

K 
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when Guv had some fimdB of his 
own, did Guy lend to Charlie." 

" 1 am verv sorry to hear that," 
said Lionel, snarply. 

Fairthom looked frightened. "Tm 
afraid I have made a blunder. Don't 
teU Mr DarrelL" 

" Certainly not : I promise. But 
how came my father to need this 
aid, and how came they at last to 
quarrel r 

" Your father Charlie became a 
gay young man about town, and very 
mucn the fashion. He was like you 
in person, only his forehead was 
lower, and his eye not so steady. Mr 
Dairell studied the law in Chambers. 
When Robert Haughton died, what 
with his debts, what with his father's, 
and what with Charlie's post-obits 
and I ITb, there seemed small 
chance indeed, of saving the estate to 
the Haughtons. But then Mr Dar- 
reU looked dose into matters, and 
with such skill did he settle them 
that he removed the fear of foredo- 
Bure ; and what with increasing the 
rental here and there, and replacing 
old mortgages by new at less interest, 
he oontnved to extract from the pro- 
perty an income of nine hundred 
pounds a-year to Charlie (three times 
the income DarreU had inherited 
himself), where before it had seemed 
that the debts were more than the 
assets. Foreseeing how much the 
land would rise in value, he then 
eamestlv implored Charlie (who 
unluckily had the estate in fee- 
Bim{)le. as Mr Darrell has this, to 
sell if he pleased), to live on his in- 
come, and in a few years a part of 
the property might be sold for build- 
ing purposes, on terms that would 
save all the rest, with the old house 
in which Darrells and Haughtons 
both had once reared generations. 
Charlie promised, I know, and Fve 
no doubt, my dear young sir, quite 
sincerely— but all men are not gra- 
nite ! He took to gambling^ incurred 
debts of honour, sold the rarms one 
by one, resorted to usurers, and one 
night, after playing six hours at 
piquet, nothing was left for him but 
to sell all that remained to Mr Cox 
the distiUer, unknown to Mr Darrell, 
who was then married himself, work- 
ing harcL and livine quite out of 
news of the fashionable world. Then 
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Charlie Haughton sold out of the 
Guards, spent what he got for his 
commission, went into the line; and 
finally, in a country town, in wmch I 
don't think he was quartered, but 
having gone there on some sportine 
specumtion, was unwillingly detained 
— ^married — " 

" My mother ! " said Lionel, haugh- 
tily ; "and the best of women she is. 
What then r 

" Nothing, my dear young sir. 
— ^nothing, except that Mr Darrell 
never forgave it. He has his pre- 
judices; uiis marriage shocked one 
of them." 

" Prejudice against my poor mo- 
ther ! Ifdways supposed so ! I won- 
der why ? The most simple-hearted, 
inoffensive, affectionate woman." 

" I have not a doubt of it; but it is 
bednning to rain. Let us ^ home. 
I should like some luncheon ; it breaks 
the day." 

" Tell me first why Mr Darrell has 
a prejudice against my mother. I 
don't think that he has even seen her. 
Unaccountable caprice. Shockedhim, 
too— what a word ! Tell me— I beg 
— I insist" 

" But you know," sjdd Fairthom, 
half piteously, half snappishly, " that 
Mrs Haughton was the daughter of 
a linendraper, and her fathers money 
got Charhe out of the county jail; 
and Mr Darrell said, ' Sold even your 
name !' My father heard him say it 
in the hall at Fawley. Mr Darrell 
was there during a long vacation, and 
your father came to see him. Your 
father fired up, and they never saw 
each other, I believe, again." 

Lionel remained still as if thunder- 
stricken. Something in his mother's 
language and manner had at times 
made him suspect that she was not 
so well bom as his father. But it 
was not the discovery that she was 
a tradesman's daughter that galled 
him; it was the thought that his 
father was bought for 9ie altar out 
of the county jail ! It was those cut- 
ting words, " Sold even your name." 
His face, before very crimson, became 
livid; ms head sunk on his breast 
He walked towards the old gloomy 
house by Fairthom's side, as one who, 
for the first time in life, feels on his 
heart the leaden weight of an here- 
ditary shame. 
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Showing how tanM it is in a man who does not care for his honour to beget children. 



When Lionel saw Mr Fairthom 
derotmg his intellectaal being to the 
contents of a cold chicken-pie, he 
silently stepped out of the room, and 
shink away into a thick copse at the 
fiffthest end of the paddock. He 
kmged to be alone. The rain de- 
Bcendedy not heavily, but in penetrat- 
ing drime : he did not feel it, or 
nther he felt glad that there was no 
candy mocking sunliffht He sate 
down forlorn in the hoUows of a glen 
which the copse corered, and buried 
his &ce in his clasped hands. 

lionel Haughton, as the reader 
may haye noti^, was no premature 
man — a manly boy» but still a habitant 
of the twilight, dreamy shadow-land 
of boyhood. Noble elejnents were 
stirring fitfuUy within him, but their 
agencies were crude and undeveloped. 
Sometimes, through the native acute- 
ness of his intellect, he apprehended 
truths quickly and trulv as a man — 
then, a^;a]n, through the warm haze 
of undisciplined tenderness, or the 
raw mists of that sensitive pride 
in which objects, small in tnem- 
selves, loom large with undetected 
outlines, he feU back into the pas- 
sionate dimness of a child's reason- 
ing. He was intensely ambitious ; 
Quixotic in the point of honour; 
dauntless in peril, but morbidlj trem- 
bling at the very shadow of disgrace, 
as a foal, destmed to be the war- 
horse, and trample down levelled 
steel, starts in its tranquil pastures 
at the rustling of a leaf. Glowingly 
romantic, but not inclined to vent ro- 
mance in literary creations, his feel- 
ings were the more high-wrought and 
enthusiastic because they had no out- 
let in poetic channels. Most boys of 
great abilily and strong passion write 
verses — it is nature's relief to brain 
and heart at the critical turning-age. 
Most bovs thus gifted do so ; a few do 
not, and out of those few Fate selects 
the great men of action— those large 
lummous characters that stamp po- 
etry on the world's prosaic surface. 
Lionel had in him the pith and sub- 
stance of Fortune's grand nobodies. 



who become Fame's abrupt some- 
bodies when the chances of me throw 
suddenly in their way a noble some- 
thing, to be ardently coveted and bold- 
ly won. But I repeat, as yet he was a 
bov — so he sate there, his hands 
before his face, an unreasoning self- 
torturer. He knew now whj; this 
haughty Darrell had written with so 
little tenderness and respect to his 
beloved mother. Darrell looked on 
her as the cause of his ignoble kins- 
man's *' sale of name ; " nay, most 
probably ascribed to her not the fond 
^lish love which levels all dispari- 
ties of rank, but the vulgar cold- 
blooded design to exchange her 
father's bank-notes for a marriage 
beyond her station. And he was 
the debtor to this supercilious credi- 
tor, as his father had been before 
him ! His father !~till then he had 
been so proud of that relationship. 
Mrs Haughton had not been happy 
with her captain ; his confirmed na^ 
bits of wild dissipation had embit- 
tered her union, and at last worn 
away her wifely aflFectiona But she 
had tended and nursed him, in his 
last illness, as the lover of her youth : 
and thougn occasionally she hintjed 
at his famts, she ever spoke of him 
as the omamrat of all society— poor, 
it is true, harassed by unfeeling credi- 
tors, but the finest of fine gentlemen. 
Lionel had never heard from her of 
the ancestral estates sold for a jpm- 
bling debt; never from her of the 
county jail nor the mercenary mes- 
alliance. In boyhood, before we have 
any cause to be proud of ourselves, 
we are so proud of our fathers, if we 
have a decent excuse for it. Of his 
father could Lionel Haughton be 
proud now 1 And Darrell was cog- 
nisant of his paternal disgrace — had 
taunted his father in yonder old hall 
—for what? — the marriage from 
which Lionel sprung! The hands 
grew tighter and tighter before that 
burning face. He did not weep, as 
he ha<f done in Vance's presence at 
a thought much less galling. Not 
that tears would have misbecome 
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him. Shallow judges of human na- 
ture are they who think that tears 
in themselves ever misbecome boy or 
even man. Well did the sternest of 
Roman writers place the arch distinc- 
tion of humanity, aloft from all 
^ meaner of heaven s creatures, in the 
prerogative of tears ! Sooner mayest 
thou trust thy purse to a professional 
pickpocket than give loyal friendship 
to the man who boasts of eyes to 



[Aug. 

which the heart never mounts in 
dew! Only, when man weeps he 
should be alone — not because tears 
are weak, but because they should be 
sacred. Tears are akin to prayers. 
Pharisees parade prayer ; impostors 
parade tears. Pegasus, P^asus— 
softly, softly— thou nast hurried me 
off amidst the clouds : drop me gently 
down — there, by the side of the mo- 
tionless boy in the shadowy glen. 



OHAPTEB vn. 



Lionel Haaghton, having hitherto much improved his chance of fortune, decides the 
question, " What will he do with it 1 " 



"I have been seeking you every- 
where," said a well-lmown voice; 
and a hand rested U^htly on Lioners 
shoulder. The boy looked up, star- 
tled, but vet heavily, and saw Guy 
DarreU, tne last man on earth he 
could have desired to see. "Will 
you come in for a few minutes ? you 
are wanted." 

" What for ? I would rather stay 
here. Who can want me ?" 

DarreU, struck by the words, and 
the sullen tone in which they were 
uttered, surveyed LioneFs face for an 
instant, and replied in a voice invol- 
untarily more kind than usual — 

" Some one very commonplace, but 
since the Picts went out of fashion 
very necessary to mortals the most 
sublime. I ought to apologise for 
his coming. You threatened to 
leave me yesterday because of a de- 
fect in your wardrobe. Mr Fairthom 
wrote to my tailor to hasten hither 
and repair it He is here. I com- 
mend nim to your custom ! Don't 
despise him because he makes for 
a man of my remote generation. 
Tailors are keen observers, and do 
not ^ow out of date so quiddy as 
politicians." 

The words were said with a play- 
ful good-humour very uncommon to 
Mr DarreU. The intention was ob- 
viously kind and kinsmanlike. Lionel 
sprang to his feet ; his Up curled, his 
eye flashed, and his crest rose. 

"No, sir ; I wUl not stoop to this I 
I wiU not be clothed by your charity 
—yours! I wiU not submit to an 
impUed taunt upon my poor mother's 
ignorance of the manners of a rank 



to which she was not bom I You 
said we might not like each other, 
and if so, we should Dart for ever. 
I do not like you. ana I wiU go 1 " 
He turned abruptly, and walk^ to 
the house — magnanimous. If Mr 
DanreU had not been the most singu- 
lar of men, he might weU have b^ 
offended. As it was, though none 
less accessible to surprise, he was 
surprised. But offended? Jud^e for 

fourself. "I declare," muttered Guy 
)arreU, fl:azing on the boy's receding 
figure,—^* I declare that I ahnost fe^ 
as if I could once again be capable of 
an emotion ! I hope I am not going 
to Uke that boy ! The old DarreU 
blood in his veins, surely. I might 
have spoken as he did at his age, 
but I must have had some better 
reason for it. What did I say to 
justify such an explosion ! Quid 
feci ? — ubi lapsus f Gone, no doubt, 
to pack up his knapsack, and take 
the Road to Ruin ! ShaU I let him 
fi» 1 Better for me^ if I am reaUy in 
danger of liking him \ and so lie at 
his mercy to sting^what ] my heart ! 
I defy hun ; it is dead. No ; he shall 
not go thus. I am the head of our 
joint housea Houses! I wish he 
had a house, poor boy! And his 
grandfather loved ma Let him go ! 
1 wiU beg his pardon first ; and he 
may dine in his drawers if that wiU 
settle the matter ! " 

Thus, no less magnanimous than 
Lionel, did this misanthropical man 
follow his ungracious cousin. " Ha ! " 
cried DarreU, suddenly, as, approach- 
ing the threshold, he saw Mr Fair- 
Hhom at the dining-room window 
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occupied in nibbing a pen apon an 
ivory tbomb-stall — " I have hit it ! 
That abominable Fairthorn has been 
shedding its prickles ! How could I 
trust flesh and blood to such a bram- 
ble ? ril know what it was, this in- 
stant!" Vain menace! No sooner 
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yards of the porch, than, his con- 
science taking alarm, he rushed in- 
continent from the window — the 
apartment — and, ere Darrell could 
fling open the door, was lost in some 
io{i. — '^nuUis penetrabilis astris" — in 
like and cavernous abode, 



lair— *^ 



did Mr Fairthorn catch glimpse of wherewith beni^^nant Providence had 
Darrell's countenance within ten suited the locahty to the creature. 



OHAFTSB VIII. 



New imbroglio in that eyer-reonrring, noTer-to-be-settled question, 
** What wiU he do with it?" 



With a disappointed glare, and a 
baffled shrug of the snoulaer, Mr 
Darrell turned from the dining-room, 
and passed up the stairs to Lionel's 
chamber, opened the door quickly, 
and, extending his hand, said, in that 
tone which had disarmed the wrath 
of ambitious factions, and even (if 
fame lie not) once seduced from the 
hostile Treasury-bench a pla(%inan'8 
vote, ^I must have hurt your feel- 
ings, and I come to beg your par- 
don!" 

But before this time Lionel's proud 
heart, in which nngratefrd angler 
eould not long find room, had smit- 
ten him for so ill a return to well- 
meant and not indelicate kindness. 
And, his wounded egotism appeased 
b}r its ve^ outburst, ne had timed to 
mind Fairthom's allusions to Dar- 
rell's secret griefs—griefs that must 
have been indeed stormy so to have 
revulsed the currents of a life. And, 
despite those grie&, the ^reat man had 
spoken playmlly to him— playfully 
in order to make li^t of obugations. 
So when Ouy Darrell now extended 
tbat hand, and stooped to that apo- 
logy, Lionel was tairly overcome. 
Tears, bdbre refused, now found ir- 
resistible way. The hand he could 
not take, but, yielding to his yearn- 



ing impulse, he threw his arms fairly 
round nis host's neck, leant his young 
cheek upon that granite breast and 
sobbed out incoherent words or pas- 
sionate repentance — honest, venerat- 
ing affection. Darrell's face changed, 
looking for a moment wondrous soft 
— and then, as bjr an effort of su- 
preme self-control, it became severely 
placid. He did not return that em- 
brace, but certainly he in no way re- 
peUea it : nor did he trust himself to 
speaJc till the boy had exhausted the 
force of his first feelings, and had 
turned to dry his tears. 

Then he said, with a soothing 
sweetness : " Lionel Haughton, you 
have the heart of a gentleman that 
can never listen to a frank apology 
for unintentional wrong, but what 
it springs forth to take tne blame to 
itself, and return apology tenfold. 
Enough ! A mistake, no doubt, on 
both 8ide& More time must elapse 
before either can truly say that he 
does not like the other. Meanwhile," 
added Darrell, with almost a laugh — 
and that concluding query showed 
that even on trifles tne man was bent 
upon either forcing or stealing his 
own will upon others,— " meanwhile, 
must I send away the tailor 1 " 

I need not repeat Lionel's answer. 



CHAFTEB IX. 

Darrell: mystery In his past life. What has he done wi 



Some days passed— each day vary- 
ing little from the other. It was the 
habit of Darrell, if he went late to 
rest, to rise early. He never allowed 
himself more than five hours' sleep. 



A man greater than 
Sir Walter Raleigh- 
solid day no larger i 
pheus. And it was 
naps, yet more thai 
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diet, which preserved to Darrell his 
remarkable youthfulness of aspect 
and frame, so that at fifty-two he 
looked, and really was, yoimger than 
many a strong man of thirty-five. 
For, certain it is, that on entering 
middle life, he who would keep his 
brain clear, his step elastic, his mus- 
cles frt)m fleshiness, his nerves from 
tremor — ^in a word, retain his youth 
in spite of the renter— should be- 
ware of long riumbers. Nothing 
ages like laziness. The hours before 
breakfast Darrell devoted first to ex- 
ercisf, whatever the weather— next 
to his calm scientific pursuit& At 
ten o'clock pimctually he rode out 
alone, and seldom returned till late 
in the afternoon. Then he would 
stroll forth with Lionel into devious 
woodlands, or lounge with him along 
the margin of the lake, or lie down 
on the tedded grass^ call the boy's 
attention to the msect populace 
which sports out its happy life in the 
summer months, and treat of the 
ways and habits of each vailing spe- 
cies, with a Quaint leammg, half 
humorous, half grave. He was a 
minute observer and an accomplished 
naturalist. His range of knowledge 
was, indeed, amazingly lar^ for a 
man who has had to pass his best 
years in a dry and absorbing study : 
necessarily not so profound in each 
section as that of a special professor, 
but if the science was often on the 
surface, the thoughts he deduced 
from what he knew were as often 
original and deep. A maxim of his, 
which he dropped out one day to 
Lionel in his careless manner, but 
pointed diction, may perhap illus- 
trate his own practice ana its re- 
sults: "Never think it enough to 
have solved the problem started by 
another mind- till you have deduced 
from it a corollary of your own." 

Afttf dinner, which was not over 
till past eight o'clock, th^ always 
adjourned to the library, Pairthom 
vanishing into a recess, Darrell and 
Lionel each with his sevenJ book, 
then an air on the flute, and each 
to his own room before eleven. No 
life could be more methodical ; yet 
to Lionel it had an animating 
charm, for his interest in his host 
daily increased, and varied his 
thoughts with perpetual occupation. 



Darrell, on the contrary, while more 
kind and cordial, more cautiously on 
his guard not to wound his young 
jest's susceptibilities than he had 
Been before the quarrel and its 
reconciliation, did not seem to feel 
for Lionel the active interest which 
Lionel felt for him. He did not, as 
most clever men are apt to do in 
their intercourse with youth, attempt 
to draw him out, plomb his intellect, 
or guide his tastes. If he was at 
times instructive, it was because talk 
fell on subjects on which it pleased 
himself to touch, and in which he 
could not speak without involun- 
tarily instructing. Nor did he ever 
allure the boy to talk of his school- 
days, of his friends, of his predilec- 
tions, bis hopes, his friture. In short, 
had you observed them together, 
you would have never supposed they 
were connections — that one could 
and ought to influence and direct the 
career of the other. You would 
have said the host certainly liked the 
guest, as any man would like a pro- 
mising, warm-hearted, high-spirited, 
gracenil boy, under his own roof for 
a short time, but who felt that that 
boy was nothing to him— would soon 
pass from his eye — form friends, 
pursuits, aims— with which he coula 
De in no wav commingled, for which 
he should oe wholly irresponsible. 
There was also this pecuharity in 
Darrell's conversation ; if he never 
spoke of his guest's past and future, 
neither did he ever do more than ad- 
vert in the most general terms to his 
own. Of that grand stage, on which 
he had been so orilliant an acto^ he 
imparted no reminiscences : of those 
great men, the leaders or his age, 
with whom he had mingled fami- 
liarly, he told no anecdotes. Equally 
silent was he as to the earlier steps 
in his career, the modes by which he 
had studied^ the accidents of which 
he had seized advantage — silent 
there as upon the causes he had 
gained, or the debates he had 
adorned. Never could you have 
supposed that this man, still in the 
pnme of public life, had been the 
theme of journals, and the boast of 
party. Neither did he ever, as men 
who talk easily at their own hearths 
are prone to do, speak of projects in 
the future, even though the projects 
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]» no vaster than the planting of a 
tree or the alteration at a parterre — 
prqjects with which mnd life so 
tofHoasly and so innocently teems. 
The past seemed as if it had left to 
him no memory, the future as if it 
stored for him no desire. But did 
the past leave no memoiy 1 Wh v 
then at intervals would the book 
slide from his eye, the head sink upon 
the breast, and a shade of unutter- 
able d^'ection darken over the grand 
beauty of that strong stem counte- 
nance ) Still that defection was not 
morbidly fed and encouraged, for he 
would mng it from lum with a auick 
impatient gesture of the head, re- 
sume the book resolutely, or change 
it for another which induced fredi 
trains of thought, or look over 
lioneVs shoulder, and make some 
subtle comment on his choice, 
or call on Fairthom for the flute; 
and in a few minutes the face was 
severely serene a^ain. And be it 
here sai(L that it is only in the 
poetry of voung ^ntlemen, or the 
prose of lady noveusts, that a man in 
good health, and of sound intellect, 
wears the liveiy of unvarying gloom. 
However great his causes of sorrow, 
he does not for ever parade its osten- 
tatiousmouminffynorfollowthehearse 
of his hopes wim the lon^ face of an 
undertaker. He will still have his 
gleams of cheerfulness — his moments 
of good-humour. The old smile will 
sometimes^light the eye, and awake 
the old playftilness of the lip. But 
what a great and critical sorrow does 
leave behind is often far worse than 
the sorrow itself has been. It is a 
change in the inner man. which 
strands him, as Guy Darrell seemed 
stranded, upon the shoal of the Pre- 
sent ; wlucn the more he strive man- 
fiilly to bear his burthen, warns him 
the more from dwelling on the Past ; 



and the more impressively it enforce 
the lesson of the vanity of human 
wishes, strikes the more from his 
reckoning illusive hopes in the Fu- 
ture. Thus out of our threefold ex- 
istence two parts are annihilated — 
the what hais been— the what shall 
be. We fold our arms, stand Jipon 
the petty and steep cragstone, which 
alone looms out of the Measureless 
S^ and say to ourselves, looking 
neither backward nor beyond, ''Let 
us bear what is ;" and so for the mo- 
ment the eye can lighten and the lip 
can smile. 

Lionel could no longer glean from 
Mr Fairthom any stray hints upon 
the fiunily recorda That gentleman 
had evidently been reprimanded for 
incUscretion, or wamed against its re- 
petition, and he became as reserved 
and mum as if he had just emerged 
from the cave of Trophonius. In- 
deed he shunned trusting himself 
again alone to Idonel, and, affecting 
a lon^ arrear of conespondence on 
behalf of his employer, left the 
lad during the forenoons to solitary 
angling, or social intercourse with the 
swans and the tame doe. But from 
some mystic concealment within 
doors would often float far into the 
open air the melodies of that magic 
fliute ; and the boy would glide back, 
along the dark-red moumml walls of 
the old house, or the futile pomp of 
pilastered arcades in the uncomplet- 
ed new one, to listen to the sound : 
listening, he^ blissful boy, forgot the 
present; he seized the unchaQenged 
royalty of his years. For him no 
rebcds in the past conspired with 
poison to the wine-cup^ murder to 
the sleep. No deserts in the future, 
arresting the inarch of ambition, said 
— " Here are sands for a pilgrim, not 
fields for a conqueror." 



CHAFTSB X. 

In which chapter the History quietly moTes on to the next. 



Thus nearly a week had gone, and 
Lionel bc^gan to feel perplexed as to 
the duration of his visit. Should he 
be the first to sue^t departure? Mr 
Darrell rescued mm from that embar- 
rassment On the seventh day, 



Lionel met him in a lane near the 
house, returning from his habitual 
ride. The boy walked home by the 
side of the horseman, patting the 
steed, admiring its shape, and prais- 
ing the beauty of another saddle- 
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horse, smaller and slighter, which he 
had seen in the paddock exercised by 
a groom. *'Do you ever ride that 
ehesnut ? I think it even handsomer 
than this." 

** Half our preferences are due to 
the vanity they flatter. Few can 
ride this horse, — any one, perhaps, 
that" 

"There speaks the Dare-all !" said 
Lionel laughing. 

The host did not look displeased. 

" Where no difficulty, there no 

Sleasure," said he in his curt laconic 
iction. " I was in Spain two years 
ago. I had not an English norse 
there, so I bought that Andalusian 
jennet What nas served him at 
need, no pretuc chevalier would leave 
to the cnance of ill-usage. So the 
jennet came wil^ me to England. 
You have not been much accustomed 
to ride, I suppose?" 

" Not much ; but my dear mother 
thought I ought to learn. She 
pinched for a wnole year to have me 
taught at a riding-school during one 
school vacation." 

" Your mother's relations are. I 
believe, well off. Do they suffer ner 
to pinch 1" 

" I do not know that she has rela- 
tions living; she never speaks of 
them." 

"Indeed!" This was the first 
question on home matters that Dar- 
rell had ever directly addressed to 
Lionel He there dropped the sub- 
ject, and said, after a short pause, " I 
was not aware that you are a horse- 
man, or I would have asked you to 
accompany me ; will you do so to- 
morrow, and mount the jennet ?" 

" Oh. thank you ; I should like it 
so mucn." 

Darrell turned abruptly away from 



the bright grateful eyes. "I am 
only sorry," ne added, looking aside, 
" that our excursions can be but few. 
On Friday next I shall submit to you 
a proposition ; if you accept it, we 
shall part on Saturday— liking each 
other, I hope ; speaking for myself 
the experiment nas not failed ; and 
on yours?" 

"On mine ! — oh, Mr Darrell, if I 
dared but tell you what recollections 
of yourself the experiment will be- 
queath tome!" 

" Do not tell me, if they imply a 
compliment," answered Darrell, with 
the low silvery laugh which so melo- 
diously expressed indifference, and 
repelled anection. He entered the 
stable-yard, dismounted ; and on re- 
turning to Lionel, the sound of the 
flute stole forth, as if from the eaves 
of the gabled roof. " Could the mpe 
of Horace's Faunus be sweeter tnan 
that flute?" said Darrell— 

*" UieunqMt dulct, Tyndare, JUttUa, 

VaUes/ &o. 

What a lovely ode that is I What 
knowledge of town life ! what sus- 
ceptibility to the rural! Of all 
the Latins, Horace is the only one 
with whom I could wish to have 
spent a week. But no ! I could not 
have discussed the brief span of hu- 
man life with locks steepea in Malo- 
bathran balm, and wreathed with that 
silly myrtle. Horace and I would have 
quarrelled over the first heady bowl 
of Massia We never q^ quarrel 
now ! Blessed subject and poet-lau- 
reate of Queen Proserpine, and, I dare 
swear, the most ^ntlemanlike poet 
she ever receivea at court, hence- 
forth his task is to uncoil the asps 
from the brows of Alecto, and arrest 
the ambitious Orion from the chase 
after visionary lions." 



CBAFTEB XI. 

Showing that if a good fiu>e is a letter of recommendation, a good heart is a letter of credit. 



The next day they rode forth, 
host and guest, and that ride proved 
an eventrol crisis in the fortune of 
Lionel Haughton. Hitherto I have 
elaborately dwelt on the fact that, 
whatever the regard Darrell might 
feel for him, it was a regard apart 
from that interest which accepts a 



responsibility, and links to itself a 
fate. And even if, at moments, the 
powerful and wealthy man had felt 
that interest, he had thrust it from 
him. That he meant to be generous 
was indeed certain, and thu he had 
typically shown in a very trite matter- 
of^wt way. The tailor, whose visit 
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had led to saoh peitmbation, bad 
reodyed instractiiHiB beyond the mere 
sopi^y of the raimeiit for which he 
hjui been summoned ; and a large pa- 
tent portmanteau, containing all that 
might constitute Uie liberal outfit of a 
▼oung man in the rank of a gentleman, 
had arrived at Fawley, and amazed 
and moved Lionel, whom Darrell had 
by this time thorcugfaly reconciled to 
the acceptance of benefits. The gift 
denoted this, ^ In recognising you as 
kinsman, I shall hen^orth provide 
fox you as gentleman.** Darrell in- 
deed meditated applving for an ap- 
pointment in one or tne public offices, 
the settlement of a liberal allowance, 
and a partingshake of the hand, which 
should imply, ^ I have now behaved 
as becomes me j the rest belongs to 
you. We may never meet again. 
There is no reason why this good-by 
m^ not be for ever." 

But in the course of that ride, Dar- 
rell's intentions changed. Wherefore! 
You will never guess ! Nothing so 
remote as the distance between cause 
and effect, and the cause for the effect 
here was — ^poor little Sophy. 

The day was fresh, with a lovely 
breeze, as the two riders rode briskly 
over the turf of rolling common-lands, 
with the feathery Ix^ughs of neigh- 
bourinjo; woodlands toMed joyously 
to and fro by the sportive summer 
wind. The exhilarating exercise and 
air raised Lionel's spirited and released 
his tongue from all trammels ; and 
when a boj[ is in high spirits, ten to 
one but he grows a frank egotist, feels 
the teeming life of his individuality, 
and talks about himself. Quite un- 
oonsdously Lionel rattled out gay 
anecdotes of his school days ; nis 
quarrel with a demoniacal usher; 
how he ran away ; what befell him : 
how the doctor went after, ana 
brought him back; how splendidly 
the doctor behaved — neither flogged 
nor expelled him, but after patient 
listening, while he rebuked the pupil, 
dismissed the usher, to the joy of the 
whole academy ; how he fought the 
head boy in the school for calling the 
doctor a sneak : how, licked twice, 
he yet fought tnat he^d boy a third 
time, and licked him ; how, when 
head boy himself, he had roused the 
whole school into a civil war, divid- 
ing the boys into Cavaliers and 



Roundheads ; how day was rolled 
out into cannon-balls and pistol-shot, 
sticks shaped into swords ; the play- 
groimd disturfed to construct fortifi- 
cations ; how a slovenly stout bov 
enacted Cromwell ; how he himself 
was elevated into Prince Bupert ; and 
how, reversing all history, and imam- 
ouslv degrading Cromwell, Rupert 
would not consent to be beaten ; and 
Cromwell at the last, disabled bv an 
untoward blow across the knuckles, 
ignominiously^ vielded himself pris- 
oner, was tned by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to be shot ! To all this 
rubbish did parrel incline his patient 
ear — not encouraging, not interrupt- 
ing, but sometimes stifling a sigh at 
the sound of LioneFs merry laugh, or 
the siffht of his fair face, with height- 
ened glow on its cheeks, and his long 
silky hair, worthy the name of love- 
locks, blown by the wind from the 
open loyal features, which might weU 
have graced the portrait of some 
vouthml Cavalier. On bounded the 
Spanish jennet, on rattled the hoj 
rider. Me had left school now^ in his 
headlong talk ; he was describmg his 
first friendship with Frank Vance,as a 
lodffer at his mother's ; how example 
fired him, and he took to sketch-work 
and painting; how kindly Vance gave 
him lessons; how at one time he 
wished to be a painter ; how much 
the mere idea or such a thine vexed 
his mother, and how little she was 
moved when he told her that Titian 
was of a very ancient family, and that 
Francis I., arche^rpe of gentlemen, 
visited Leonardo da Vinci's sick-bed; 
and that Henry VIII. had said to a 
pert lord who had snubbed Hol- 
bein, " I can make a lord any day, 
but I cannot make a Holbein : ' how 
Mrs Haughton still confounded all 
painters in the general image of the 
painter and plumber who had cheated 
ber so shamefully in the renewed 
window-sashes ana redecorated walls, 
which Time and the fpur children of 
an Irish family had made necessary 
to the letting of the first floor. And 
these playfrd allusions to the maternal 
ideas were still not irreverent, but 
contrived so as rather to prepossess 
Darrell in Mrs Haughton's favour, by 
bringing out traits of a simple natural 
mother, too proud, perhaps, of her 
only son, not caring what she did. 
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how she worked, so that he might 
-not lose caste as a born Haughton. 
Darrell understood, and nodded his 
head approvingly. "Certainly," he 
said, speaking almost for the first 
time, "fame confers a rank above 
that of gentlemen and of kings ; and 
as soon as she issues her patent of 
nobility, it matters not a straw 
whether the recipient be the son of 
a Bourbon or of a tallow-chandler. 
But if Fame withhold her patent — if 
a well-bom man paint aldermen, and 
be not famous (and I dare say you 
would have been neither a Titian nor 
a Holbein), why, he mi^ht as well be 
a painter and plumber, and has a 
better chance, even or bread and 
cheese, by standing to his post as 
gentleman. Mrs Haughton was right, 
and I respect her." 

"Quiteright. If I lived to the age 
of Methuselah, I could not paint a 
head like Frank Vance." 

" And even he is not famous yet 
Never heard of him" 

" He will be famous — I am sure of 
it ; and if you lived in London, you 
would hear of him even now. Oh, 
sir ! such a portrait as he painted the 
other day ! But I must tell you all 
about it" And therewith Lionel 
plunged at once, mediaa res, into the 
Drief broken epic of little Sophy, and 
the eccentric infirm Belisarius for 
whose sake she first toiled and then 
begged ; with what artless eloquence 
he Drought out the colours of the 
whole story — now its humour, now 
its pathos; with what beautifying 
svmpathy he adorned the image of 
the little vagrant girl, with her mien 
of gentlewoman and her simplicity of 
child ; the river-excursion to Hamp- 
ton Court ; her still delight ; how an- 
noyed he felt when "N^nce seemed 
ashamed of her before those fine peo- 

gle ; the orchard scene in which he 
ad read DarrelFs letter, that, for the 
time, drove her from the foremost 

Elace in his thoughts; the return 
ome, the parting, her wistiul look 
back, the visit to the Cobbles next 



day — even her farewell gift, the nur- 
sery poem, with the lines written on 
the nv-les^, he had them by heart ! 
Darrell, the grand advocate, felt he 
could not have produced on a juiy, 
with those elements, the effect which 
that boy-nairator produced on his 
granite self 

" And, oh sir !" cried Lionel, check- 
ing his horse, and even arresting 
Darrell's with bold right hand— 
" oh," said he, as he brought his moist 
and pleading eves in full batteiy upon 
the shaken fort to which he nad 
mined his wav — " oik sir ! you are so 
wise, and rich, and kind, do rescue 
that poor child from the penuiv and 
hardsnips of such a life ! If you 
could but have seen and heard her ! 
She could never have been bom to 
it ! You look away — ^I offend you. 
I have no right to tax your benevo- 
lence for otners; but, instead of 
showering favours upon me, so little 
would suffice for her, if she were 
but above positive want, with that 
old man (sne would not be happy 
without hun), safe in such a cottage 
as you give to your own peasants I I 
am a man, or shall be one soon ; I 
can wrestle with the world, and force 
my way somehow ; but that delicate 
cmld, a village show, or a beggar on 
the mgh-road .*— no mother, no bro- 
ther, no one but that broken-down 
cripple, leaning upon her arm as his 
crutch. I cannot bear to think of it 
I am sure I shall meet her again 
somewhere; and when I do, may I 
not write to you, and will you not 
come to her help? Do speak— do 
say* Yes.' Mr Darrea" 

The ricnman'sbreast heaved slight- 
ly ; he closed his eyes, but for a mo- 
ment There was a short and sharp 
struggle with his better self, and the 
better self conquered. 

" Let go my reins — see, my horse 
puts down his ears — ^he may do you 
a mischief Now canter on— you 
shall be satisfied. Give me a moment 
to— to unbutton my coat— it is too 
tight for me." 
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CHAPTKR XII. 
Gny DarreU girefl way to an Impulse, and quiokly decides what he will do with it. 



^'lionel Haugliton,*" said Guy 
Danell, regaining his young cousin s 
side, and speaking in afirm andmear 
sored voice, " I nave to thank jou 
for one very happ^ minute ; the si^t 
of a heart so fresh in the limpid punty 
of goodness is a luxuiy you cannot 
ecHnprehena till you have come to my 
age : journeyed, like me, from Dan 
to BeersheocL and found all barren. 
Heed me : if vou had been half-€i- 
doz^ years older, and this chHd for 
whom you plead had been a fair 
yonn^ woman, perhaps just as inno- 
cent, just as chuming — ^more in peril 
— nnr benevolence would have lain 
as aormant as a stone. A young 
man's foolish sentiment for a pretty 
giri. As your true friend, I snould 
nave shrugged mvshoulders and said, 
* Beware ! Had I been your father, 
I should have taken alarm, and frown- 
ed. I should have seen the sickly 
romance, which ends in dupes or de- 
ceivers. But at your age, you hearty, 
genial, and open-hearted boy— you 
caught but bv the chivabrous compas- 
sion for helpless female childhood — 
oh that you were my son— oh thikt 
my dear father's blood were in those 
knightly veins ! I had a son once ! 
God took him f the strong man*s lips 
quivered — he hurried on. "I felt 
there was manhood in you, when you 
wrote to fling my churlish favours in 
my teeth — when you would have left 
mv roof-tree in a burst of passion 
which might be foolish, but was 
nobler than the wisdom of calculat- 
ing submission— manhood, but onlv 
Eerhape man's pride as man— man s 
eart not less cold than winter. To- 
day you have shown me something 



&r better than pride ; — ^that nature 
which constitutes the heroic tempera- 
ment is completed by two attributes 
— ^unflinching purpose, disinterested 
humanity. I Know not yet if you 
have the first : you reveal to me the 
second. Yes ! I accept the duties vou 
propose to me : I will do more than 
leave to you tne chance of discover- 
ing this poor child. I will direct my 
solicitor to take the right steps to do 
so. I will see that she is safe from 
the ills vou fear for her. Lionel ; 
more still, I am impatient till I write 
to Mrs Haughton. I did her wron^ 
Remember, 1 have never seen her. I 
resented in her the cause of my quar- 
rel with your father, who was once 
dear to me. Enough of that I dis- 
liked the tone of her letters to me. I 
disliked it in the mother of a boy who 
had Danell blood ; other reasons too 
— let them pasa But in providing 
for your education, I certainly thought 
her relations provided for her sup- 
port She never asked me for help 
there : and, judging of her hastily, I 
thougnt she womd not have scrupled 
to do so if mv help there had not 
been forestalleo. You have made me 
understand her better ; and at all 
events, three-fourths of what we are 
in boyhood most of us owe to our 
mothers! You are frank, fearless, 
affectionate — a gentleman. I respect 
the mother who has such a son." 

Certainly praise was rare upon 
Darrell's lips, out when he did praise, 
he knew how to do it ! And no man 
will ever command others who has 
not by nature that gift. It caimot 
be learned. Art and experience can 
only refine its expression. 
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THE EK0LI8H SOHOOL AND ITS TSNDBNOm. 



The inherent connection between 
national life and national art is in an 
Exhibition like the present specially 
apparent The life of a nation in its 
earlier simplicity, or in its later com- 
plexity and luxury, in the earnest 
endeavour of its healthful rise, or in 
the intoxicated levity of its fail, are 
all impressed in corresponding cha- 
racters upon the national art. Com- 
pare the early-cloistered Italian works 
m the first saloon, with the Venetian 
luxury and colour in the second ; or 
the pictures by Van Eyck and Mabuse, 
careful and conscientious, with the 
florid extravagance of Rubens, and 
then think of the wide diversity in 
national life which must have 1^ to 
such bold contrasts in national art 
We take it, that a grand interna- 
tional galleify like the present will 
be comparatively useless, unless it be 
made tne basis of conclusions as wide 
as the collection is itself extensive. 
While disconnected works lay scat- 
tered in distant churches, palaces, or 
private galleries, criticism could with 
difficulty assume' a consecutive com- 
pleteness, or throw into its treatment 
of dissevered parts the system inhe- 
rent to a united whole. It seems, 
however, in these days the special 
use and province of museums, whe- 
ther of Natural Histonr or of Art, 
to group together into the complete- 
ness of a system materials which 
formerly lay scattered in individual 
isolation. Criticism of separate 
works or of individual artists had 
not to wait for this Manchester Ex- 
hibition ; but a criticism which shall 
embrace nationalities in their wide 
diversities or close analogies — which 
shall give to each art its comparative 
position in the world's history, show 
the relation between a people's life 
and a people's pictorial fancies, is 
now, for the first time, rendered prac- 
ticable. In our previous article we 
dwelt more especially on the charac- 
teristics of the ancient masters ; in our 
present, coming to modem times, we 
shall treat of the merits, position^ and 
tendencies of our Engush national 



school We shall endeavour to show 
how far it is representative of our 
national life ; how far, as with the 
art of the middle ages, our own 
school now answers to the require- 
ments of the times ; and how f&T, fail- 
ing of highest aims, it leaves existing 
wants and aspirations still unsatisfied 

In art, as m politics^ the great diffi- 
culty is how to combme with a wise 
conservatism the possibility of pro- 
gress : how to acknowledge, yea, even 
to adopt all, for example^ that is 
eternally true and beautiful in the 
pictures of Claude or of Poussin, and 
yet at the same time not to barter 
away our pictorial independence, or 
pervert these works, which should in- 
struct and guide our liberty, into 
fetters for our bonda^. It was the 
rare merit of Reynolds to strike this 
happy medium between the obedience 
due to the past and the independence 
due to himself and his country. The 
pictures of Reynolds in this Exhibi- 
tion, such as "Mrs Anderson, Pel- 
ham" (166), "Nelly O'Brien" (19), and 
"The Strawberry Girl" (18), happily 
combine with an independent treat- 
ment of nature the pictorial know- 
ledge which the onward history and 
development of art had established, 
thus giving to his works at once his- 
toric matimty and national vitality. 

In landscape art, likewise, the ex- 
amples in the first saloon sufficiently 
show that our English school, now 
so original, was, in its outset, content 
to be taught by the wisdom of the 

East The noble works of Wilson, 
is " Niobe" (32), and " The View on 
the Amo" (39), owe their nobility and 
their beauty to Poussin and Claude. 
In like manner Loutherbourg, in his 
" Landscape with Cattle" (94), wisely 
submitted to the tuition of Berghem; 
and Nasmith, it will be seen from 
various examples, adopted the style 
of Hobbima. That this humble 
attitude, this state of pupilage, was, 
in the infancy of EngKsh landscape 
art, neddfiil and salutary, we think 
is manifest, not only in the nature of 
things, but by the results which this 
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ExhibiticAserYeB to establish. What 
En^iish Luidscape might have been 
withoat this tuition is seen by Ho- 
garth's '^ View of Rosamond's Pond 
m St James's Park" (19X What it 
has been and now is under such 
guidance and inspiration is manifest 
oy Turner's " Vintage at Ma^n" 
(229), and Danb/s "Vale of Tempo" 
(359). We deem it no derogation to 
any man that, for a period at least in 
his development, he should see in 
nature what was first discovered by 
Claude and Poussin. A writer might 
well submit to be taught by Shake- 
speare or Milton, yet fear no servi- 
tude. Claude and roussin were poet- 
painters, and it is fit that poetry such 
as tiieirs should live in our memories, 
and actuate our art ; they saw what 
was unchangeably true in nature — the 
delicacy of aerial distance and the 
grandeur of composition — as true 
now and for us as it was then true 
for them ; and it is thus fit and right 
that their works should be taken as 
guides to the same excellencies. It 
IS well, not less in art than in other 
matten, that man should so use his- 
tory, and the experience and acqui- 
sition of bygone a^es, as to extend 
the q)here of his vision, and free him 
&om the prejudice of a fleeting 
feahion, and the narrow dogmas and 
practice of a particular clique. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
landsci4>e artists who in their onset 
commenced with a marked and un- 
aided individuality, whose honour it 
has been that their works are su- 
premely and exclusively English, 
soon rffitched the limits of a circum- 
scribed career. Take, for example, the 
landscapes of (Gainsborough — his 
"Cottnge Door" (161) — how tho- 
roughly English [—the figures ex- 
Eressive of simple, rural, domestic 
appiness ; even the cows and the pigs 
domestic, and content: the landscape 
too has tne feding of home ; not bril- 
liant, it is true, in the sk^, or sunny 
in the climate^ or ambitious in the 
gently-undulatmg distance, or ideal 
or dignified in the composition, and 
yet, as we have said, how thoroughly 
En^^h !— how it appeals to our 
national s^pathies, because it con- 
tains within it so much of oumlves, 
of our life and country home, recall- 
ing through memory and association 
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hours of boyhood's rambles in the 
woods, bird-nesting in the hedges, and 
fishing in the streams, l^t this 
landso&pe-art, though charming, is 
poportionably circumscribed. It is, 
mdeed, remarkable how little these 
pictures contain of detailed know- 
ledge — how loose and sloppy they are 
in handling — how uniformly monoto- 
nous in the tree touch. Tney consti- 
tute, in fact, an art which, having no 
hidoric aniecedenUy has, it would 
seem by a necessary conseauence, no 
hiitaric sequence, circumscribed in the 
period of its duration, as it was 
limited in the sphere of its excel- 
lence. Take Constable, again, as an 
example verifying the same conclu- 
sions. His '^Salisbury Cathedral" 
(243), and the ^' Landscape with the 
White Horse" (277), are, indeed, the 
direct antipodes to the workis of 
Claude and Poussin. The accident 
of nature is here rendered just as it 
is found ; there is no attempt at 
picture-making, no love of the ideal, 
out a rude landscape and a rainy sky 
are truthfiilly given with vigorous 
hand. Now this art, like that of 
Gainsborough, having taken no deep 
root in the past, flourished for a sea- 
son, and then, without reaching to 
any wide universality, without attain- 
ing to the expression of any high or 
recondite truth, died out with the 
man who had ^ven it birth. Is it, 
indeed, a strange thing that an art 
bom in a comer, unheralded by the 
prophesy of history, claiming no no- 
oility or antiquity of ancestry, should 
be wanting in umversality and exalta- 
tion? 

Tumer, on the contrary, was uni- 
versal in the end, because he con- 
sented to be limited in the beginning ; 
he attained in his maturity to a 
universal freedom, because in the 
onset he submitted to the bondage 
of tuition. Thus his "Vintage at 
Ma^on " (229) is a noble example of 
what a great man may do even in 
his pupilage, when he consents to be 
taught by the greatest masters who 
have gone before him. It is now, we 
r^;ret to say, too much the fa^on 
to disparage works which derive 
their excdiencies from the manner 
of Claude and Poussin. We would, 
therefore, specially direct the student 
to mark that this Exhibition of the 
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English school does not afford 
greater examples of landscape -art 
than Wilson's "Niobe," his '^'View 
on the Amo f Turner's " Vintage at 
Ma^on:" and Danby's "Vale of 
Temjje, — all directly, oe it observed, 
deriving their origin in Italian art 
In the empire of art we do not object 
to reform, or to renovation ; but we 
detest add decry violent revolution 
as both dangerous and unsound. An 
Exhibition like the present ou^ht 
specially to teach us that, in art like 
nature, the laws of growth are gradual 
and progressive ; tnat from time to 
time new life may be given, new 
creations added, but yet that the 
new is the development of the old — 
an addition which augments, not a 
revulsion which destroys Thus the 
early Florentines led up to Raphael ; 
the school of Venice was crowned by 
Titian ; from tins southern art, again, 
arose in the north Rubens and 
Vand^ck ; and the school of Spain 
took its parentage in Italy. On 
leaving the old masters, and en- 
tering on the Gallery of English 
Art, we are startled by the abrupt 
transition, by the want of historic 
sequence ; and it is scarcely strange, 
because indeed most natural, that 
just in those points where the con- 
nection with the past is the closest, 
our success has been the greatest. It 
is in portrait-art and in landscape- 
painting that we are connected with 
antecedent greatness, and have thus 
become ^eat ourselves. We must 
sav that it argues ill for our national 
school, that in this great historic and 
chronolo^cal series we cannot show 
a more direct descent from Italy, and 
that, instead of finding a parentage 
in Raphael, we are compelled to look 
out for an ancestry among the Dutch. 
It is not our intention to uphold 
the doctrine of art-finalitv ; we oo not 
pretend that any man, however his- 
torically great, should obtrude im- 
passable barriers to our progress * we 
only wish to point out that a collec- 
tion like the present does specially 
establish the chronological and his- 
toric laws of art-devmopment, and 
that what is greatest and truest and 
soundest in the present, must, as it 
were, by the inherent laws of human 
progression, or at least of human 
mutation, take past greatness for its 
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origin. But while maintaining this 
as the critical canon which con- 
duces to the safest as well as to 
the highest results, we cannot but 
admit uiat, when a nation has boldly, 
like our own, struck out a new career, 
the effort has at once the vigour of 
originality, and the promise of ulti- 
mate success. There is a cringing 
servitude to the past which implies 
national prostration, and precludes 
vitEdity and advancement. Thus 
the modem and living Germans 
have sold themselves to the ancient 
and dead Italians, and the result 
is an art learned, nistoric. and, per- 
chance, grand; yet whetner it be 
alive or dead \& withal uncertain. 
An individual, whatever be his call- 
ing, should not lose his individuality ; 
neither should a nation willinglv 
barter away its nationality. A 
hybrid art of intermingled nation- 
alities, wanting the vital vigour of 
healthftd birth, is> by the condition 
of its first origin, emasculated, and 
threatened with extinction. Thus 
the French school of David was 
wedded to the art of modem Italy, 
and the resultant bastard offspring 
are the present Italian works^ en- 
feebled and degenerate. While, then, 
we could have wished that out or 
the glories of historic art there might 
have arisen for us a school at once 
national and intemational ; derived 
from universal humanity, jet not 
less belonging to us l&glishmen; 
reaching back into all time, yet not 
less vital with the time and life now 
existentj — ^we, nevertheless, cannot 
but rejoice that, failing this highest 
result, our art has at least shown 
itself vigorous, honest, and free. We 
could have wished that the first 
efforts of our English school towards 
high art had beien attended with 
greater success. But when we look 
at such failures as those of Fuseli 
(102), of Barry (168), and of North- 
cote (122,) — when we see how vain 
were their efforts to reach the heroic 
stvle, we are ready to doubt not only 
whether a manner so ambitious was 
suited to the genius of these men, 
but still further, to question whether 
the grand style be consonant with 
the Siglish cnaracter. A school of 
art such as theirs might indeed be- 
come domiciled in our nation without 
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growin^mto or oat from onr nation- 
atitr. We content ourselyeB, then, 
vitn an indi£;enoas growth, if health- 
ful thon^ hnmble, rather than a 
sicklied exotic, thongh it reach the 
heay^ia. England, politically free, 
boasts of an art not less independent ; 
but while we ngoice that she has, in 
art as in politics, thrown off foreign 
dktadon, and become subject to no 
serritnde, we could haye wished^ as 
before stated, that in rebelling against 
tjnnny she could have submitted to 
teaching. 

In this independent and indigenous 
origin of our English school we re- 
cognise a dose relation with the 
itational characteristics of our people. 
In the naturalistic tendencies of our 
art we not less trace the correspond- 
ing direction of the nation's studies 
a^ Bjmpathies. Nature has become 
with us an idolatry ; natural science 
uid natural histoiy a passion ; the 
knowledge of nature in a thou- 
sand ways ministers to our wealth ; 
and in art, in like manner, its study 
becomes subservient to our pleasure. 
Now, if asked in what consists the 
healui and the hope of our English 
sdiool, we should assuredly say, in 
its dose relation to nature, and to 
actual life. In landscape -art, for 
example, the minute and accurate 
transcript of nature has been carried 
to the last degree even of excess. It 
were now indeed almost possible to 
uae a landscape painting as a diagram 
to illustrate a geological conforma- 
tsoDL and a foreground in a picture 
mignt haye been a sdentific study 
from a Botanic (harden. It must be 
admitted that the Italian masters 
neyer attained to a like accuracy ; 
tiieir object was rather to portray 
nature in her general aspects than in 
her minute detail ; their knowledge 
was in those days suffident for the 
imagination, but not enough to satisfy 
the present prying curiosity of the 
senses. The accuracy of sdence, 
howeyer, at length came, and re- 
quired of art a corresponding truth ; 
and now, finally, the detail of the 
photograph demands that the artist* s 
ejjt sludl DC the lens of a camera, and 
lus handan untiring and unerring; me- 
chanism. All this, we haye said, is 
healthful and hop«ful, — and so it is, 
80 fer, at least, as it is not absolutely 
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absurd. That these hopes haye in- 
deed been already realised, we think 
the present Exhibition, tnough not 
strong in landscape-art, sufficiently 
proyes. We shall hereafter take 
occasion to speak more at large of 
Turner's works ; for the present, it is 
suffident to point out that the care- 
ful study and minuto knowledge of 
nature which characterise our ^Jng- 
lish school, were in him the sure 
foundation of his greatness, the basis 
on which he reared his subsequent 
ideal and imaginative structure. The 
other masters of our English land- 
scape-art are examples of the same 
naturaUstic tendency. Constable 
was truthful and literal even to the 
last. Muller. in such pictures as the 
"Bacgage-Waggon" (302), and the 
" Welsh Xiandscape " (309), and in his 
series of water-colour sketches, was 
equally truthful and vic^orous, and, in 
the treatment even of foreign sub- 
jects, thoroughly English. Mt Cres- 
wick, likewise, in his " Rocky Lake " 
(321), and "Over the Sands" (548), 
is another example of that detail and 
literal truth which can be attained 
only by continuous and laborious 
sketching. As a fUrther and an exqui- 
site example of this successful natural- 
ism, we would refer to "A Morning in 
Autumn" (556\ by Mr Linnell. jun., 
in which detail is still duly suDordi- 
nate to general pictorial effect But 
at length we have reached a point in 
our national art career in which 
nature is made the pretence for the 
monstrous and the unnatural in art. 
and thus that which once washealthful 
is now perverted to disease, and what 
was hopeful in its origin nas, in the 
end, become hopeless. We will not 
now stop further to characterise the 
school which has taken to itself the 
name pre-Raphaelite. A mistaken 
love of^nature has become with these 
men a monomania ; and b^inning 
with the attempt to render all which 
was visible, they have at length, by 
a strange anomaly, actually suc- 
ceeded m painting what is invis- 
ible. Mr Hunt, for example, in " The 
Hireling Shepherd" (424), not content 
with counting the blades of grass in 
the field, the leaves on the tree, has 
painted, with utmost pains and de- 
tail, the eye. the beak, and the plum- 
ageofaswallowswiftly upon the wing ! 
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We have confesBed that the hope 
and the promise of our Eofflish 
school lies greatly in its strong hold 
on nature ; we only regret that its 
I0T6 for nature is too material and 
literal ; that the artist does not take 
more of the poet*8 license, and create 
out of the actual a fairer ideal Art 
may possibly have become, in its 
decline in Italy, and in its rise in 
En^and, too artificial, too servilely 
bound down to academic dogmas; 
but the reaction in the opposite 
direction is now exoessiye ; and in 
the anarchy which at present reigns, 
all received principles are in das^ 
of being overtumecL It is, however, 
to be hoped that the present sta^ 
of growtn is merely transitioniJ'; 
that we are now, though blindly, 
yet industriously collecting facts ana 
data, which, when the time for mere 
copjdsm has ended, and the advanced 
stage of creation has at length ar- 
rived, may be wrought into a national 
art commensurate with our national 
knowledge. Let it be borne in mind 
that art can compete with photo^ 
graphy only by pushing to their 
utmost limits the essentially art 
qualities; by making the picture 
more and more a poem^ throwing 
into it more of thought, mtent, and 
feeling, making discordant lines har- 
monioufiL composing nature so as to 
satisfy the mind's desires, and better 
to attain nature's high intent — thus 
fashioning, as Milton did. a Vallom- 
brosa into a paradise, ana banishing 
from the Eaen of an ideal art the 
plague and the pestilence which 
entered through sin. 

Now we thankfully acknowledge 
that the art of this country has not 
been without the witness of this 
hi^h endeavour. It is true that 
cnticism now tends to crush all that 
is creative : academic law and order 
are imperilled, and a worse tyranny 
threatened ; yet we trust an Inhibi- 
tion like the present may serve to 
show that in art there are, and have 
been, higher walks than the truth- 
ful transcript of commonplaoa We 
cannot but think, whatever may 
have been asserted to the contitaj, 
that the authority of Turner is m 
direct support of this ideal, creative, 
and imagmative art, and we regret, 
on this account^ that the Manchester 
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Exhibition contains no example of 
the class to which the erand picture 
of *" Childe Hartdd's Rkrimage'' in 
Marlborough House bdongs. To 
this imaginative school he gave not 
only the sanction of his practice, but 
the attesting approval of a last be- 
quest, when he left by will hia 
<^ Building of Carthage," to be placed 
between the pictures of Claude, as 
the test of his genius, and the wit- 
ness to his fame. In our English 
school, Turner, Martin, and Danbjr 
are the three apostles of this imagi- 
native art Of Turner and his works 
we shall speak more hereafter. Of 
the landscapes by Martin we have 
his "Clytie^' (289), with his usual 
infinity of space, an imagination run 
wild, and gloiying in excess, yet 
suggestive of— indeed, almost reveal- 
ing—thoughts which reach beyond 
earth's ooimnes. Mr Danby's "Yale 
of Tempo" (559) is one among the 
few grand landscapes in the Exhibi- 
tion ; yet, like Martin's " Clytie," ita 
beauties are unseen in its present 
position. It is a picture appealinic 
to the feelings rather than to the 
outward eye— a composition of tone 
and tender harmonica, the sky with- 
out a cloud melting into eternity, 
the distant sea reacning into inn- 
nity, the tranquil river flowing 
through the midst, an emblem m 
the lue of song and dance, whicb 
fill the sunny day. Mr Linton's 
" Greek City" (518), and his " Return 
of a Greek Armament " (524X belong, 
by pretension, to the same class; 
they have merit, but are, however, 
rather the compiUtions of picto- 
rial commonplace than the impul- 
sive soarings of an imagination which 
cannot rest till out or the materials 
of the actual world it has created a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

Art of this poetic aim is not onhr 
high, but rare, and within the reach 
of few, and perhaps by a necessary 
consequence few only, can appredate 
it We do not say that such art 
should be, or can be, universal, 
because we well know that in its 
very nature it is exceptional; all 
that we have asserted is, that when- 
soever it may appear, men should 
straightw^ acknowledge it as su- 
preme. We do not say to &glkh 
artists indiscriminately, Attempt this 
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walk: on the contraiy, we rather 
say, JBxamiiie into the quality of 
^our individual ^^us, and follow 
Its bent wherever it may lead. It is 
not needful that you should soar 
into the heavens if you were intend- 
ed to walk humbly on the earth; 
bat one thing is at least required of 
you, that you should be to your own 
selves truthM and sincere. Mani- 
fold are the ways of nature, midti- 
fiEUtions the offices of art; and to 
paint with truth and sincerity the 
lichen on the wall, the pebble on 
the beach, is something nobler than, 
with fsdae ambition, to ape the 
hi^est, and consequently to fidl 
into the lowest We can almost 
foigive all that has been said against 
the ideal, because nothing can be 
more &tal to a school of art than 
that each man should imitate or 
measure himself against Raphael or 
Midiael Angelo, Claude or Poussin. 
We once more, then, repeat, that 
notwithstanding the exception we 
have takeoL it must be admitted 
that our English school is full of 
hope and promise, not only because 
it seeks to be true to outward 
nature, but because, in an Exhibition 
like the present, we scarcely find a 
man untruthful to himself. If he 
be not a Raphael, he is the first to 
acknowledge it, and, instead of paint- 
ing prophets, does his best at a 
peasant If not a Claude, he leaves 
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Colour Gallery, that in his onset he 
adopted the sfyle then in vogue. He 
thuL as we have already urged, made 
for nimself in the past, a wide and 
secure basis for his future progress, 
by taking his stand among the his- 
toric names who had given to art a 
history, a chronology, and a progress. 
It was, therefore, not his wea£iees, 
but the source of his strength, that 
he commenced where Claude and 
Poussin had left off. The &ct is, 
nature requires treatment before it 
can be converted into art ; a glance, 
indeed, at the landscape baok^unds 
of the earliest pictures in the Italian 
and Cerman Galleiy of this Exhibi- 
tion, sufficiently shows how great 
was the difficulty in transmuting the 
landscape of nature into tne techni- 
cality of a picture. Thus, however 
original be the genius of an artist, 
he cannot afford to renounce the 
accumulated knowled^. and the 
established canons, whicn the prede- 
cessors in the history of his art have 
matured and established for his 
guidance. Turner accordingly sub- 
mitted to be a pupil before ne as- 
sumed to be a master. He saw 
nature through the eye of the great 
Italians ; he painted the sea in the 
manner of the Dutch ; he submitted 
for a season to this seeming servitude, 
in order that his vision in the end 
might be dear and far-reaching ; and 
thus at length he won a right to free- 



tor others " Carthage ** and ^ the Bay dom, and, tnrough submission to the 



of Baiffi," rightly content if he can 
make a truthful picture of a simple 
cottf^ge. Let eacn man, according to 
his work, receive his reward. 

The career and works of Turner 
are complex phenomena, capable of 
different explanation, according to 
the theories a writer may wisn to 
Babstantiate. We cannot, however, 
but think that the doctrines we have 
enondated will tend to the solution 
of that mystery in which his genius 
is involved. There is surely nothing 
mysterious or strange in the fact that 
a great man coming into the world 
\m, yet everything to leam^ and that 
he naturally and necessarily sought 
instruction from those masters who 
were best qualified to teach. We 
see firom such examples as the 
" Vintage of Ma9on " (229), and from 
the eany drawings m t^e Water- 
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past, worked out his future origi- 
nali^. 

The successive stages of his com- 
plex growth cannot be traced so 
completely at Manchester as in Marl- 
borough House. Yet we are inclined 
to thebelief that his onward rise, and 
his subsequent downward fall, have 
in them more of simplicity than has 
been generally imagmed, and that 
the division of his manner into seve- 
ral successive periods is an ingenious 
overstraining, scarcely borne out by 
the facts. There were of necessity 
in Turner, as more or less in the his- 
tory of all great artists, three powers 
contending for masteiy — ^the autho- 
rity of the past, the authority of na- 
tiLre, and the power of ms own 
genius. The authority of the past, 
intermingled with the teaching of 
nature, was, as we have shown, 

L 
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rightly paramoont in his earlier 
works, and we are far from thinking 
a wise man would desire that even 
his very latest should contain no 
traces of what is great and true in 
Art*8 history. Then came works in 
which the second power was more 
specially dominant, the authority 
of nature in its simple unbiassed 
truth. Of this phase m his art we 
have the "Abingdon," and the 
"Windsor," in Marlborough House, 
and the "Small Sea-Piece" (248), 
and the " Coast Scene " (264), in the 
Manchester Exhibition. In these 
pictures we find that tendency to 
naturalism, in the best sense of the 
word, whicn we have already pointed 
out, as tJ^e special hope ana promise 
of our English school. We see in 
works of tnis character how closely 
he watched nature, with what deh- 
cac^ and assiduity he laboured to 
venfv her subtlest truths and beau- 
ties, laying in for himself a store of 
hara facts and expressive phenomena, 
which were subsequently to serve for 
his more ideal creations. Of this 
simple truthM naturalistic manner, 
take the small "Coast Scene" (264) 
as an example. Mark the minute 
study and accuracy in the wave- 
curves, the momentary poise of the 
boat on the wave's summit, the lucid 
reflection given to the water, which 
swells over the sand in liquid trans- 
parence ; mark, too, the aerial and 
the linear perspective of the long 
wave which stretches far into the 
distance. This picture is, at the same 
time, wholly free from the taint of 
subsequent extravagance ; its colour 
is not vivid, but neutral ; not ventur- 
ing on a greater variety of tint than 
existing knowledge could reduce into 
harmony. In accordance, then, with 
our previous division, we snould, 
firstly, say that this work still re- 
tained somewhat of the manner which 
history had prescribed ; that, second- 
ly, it contained very much of direct 
rmture, derived, not through tradi- 
tion, but immediately from close 
study ; and that, lastly, it incorporat- 
<h1 somewhat of the artist's individual 
self, without the intense egotism of 
bis later halludnatbns. 

In the career of Turner we would, 
however, regard "tradition," "na- 
ture," and "genius," rather as three 
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originating powers, more or less ope- 
rative throughout all his works, than 
as marking three successive chrono- 
logical epocha We imagine, indeed, 
that a mmute examination will show 
that no positive demarcation of pe- 
riods exists ; that one manner ove]> 
laps and merges into another ; that, 
for example, tne very simplest nature 
enters into his earliest water-colour 
drawings (397 and 303), with no other 
traditional influence than the imma- 
ture practice of an infant-school 
Still, as we have said, we believe 
that the recognition of these three 
elements, "tnSition," "nature," and 
"genius, as three fundamental 
powers, ever present in varying de- 
grees, may tend to the better com- 
prehension and classification of his 
complex works. His picture of 
"Walton Bridge on the Thames" 
(266), may be ti^en as an example of 
the manner in which the three ele- 
ments frequentlv intermingle. In this 
work tradition had all but died out ; 
the knowledge and the love of nature 
were still supreme ; yet at the same 
time we find that both tradition and 
nature are modified by the power of 
his genius, which here plays with the 
colour and sports with the composi- 
tion. Thus a subject utterly com- 
monplace, and signally intractable, 
is, by the skilM introduction of 
cattle, boats, and horses, and through 
the tact of artistic treatment reduced 
into a pleasing picture. In tnis work, 
likewise, we see positive colour 
broken down, made tnroughout tran- 
sitional and relative, the water in 
its fluent liquid transparency suffus- 
ed with reflections, and partaking of 
the surrounding local tints, ^us 
colour, as we have said, is sported 
with, nature is subjected to "art-treat- 
ment, and this work may therefore 
be studied with advantage, as mark- 
ing the transition from nature's sui>re- 
macy to that closing phase in which 
genius^ amounting ultimately to pio- 
torial frenzy, tynuinises over nature, 
and reverses the teachings of histoiy. 
We have said that the English 
school is for the most part so literally 
naturalistic, that it seldom passes 
into the ulterior stage of ideal crea- 
tion. This shortcoming, however, 
cannot be laid to the chaige ai Tur- 
ner. He seeins indeed, as we have 
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seen, to have been at onoe an imita- 
tor of other maatersy and a diligent 
stodent of nature, in order that, in 
the end, he might, with the freedom 
and mastery of perfect knowledge, 
revel in the phantom glories of a 
burning imagination. Works of this 
third manner are not to be admired 
becaoae they are transcripts of nature, 
which indeed th^ are not ; but be- 
cause they are the Aery effusions of a 
heated fancy, the outpourings of a 
genius whicl^ having at fint dis- 
covered beauties and truths in nature, 
at length found in itself a fervid 
poetry. Perhaps minds which pass 
through these stages of successive 
growth are capable of their highest 
works just at that point where fact 
and imagination meet half- way ; 
where facts are not violated but 
coloured, and imagination, still hold- 
ing on to nature, has a stand-point 
more substantial than the subsequent 
basdess fabric of a vision. Of this 
intermediate manner of mingled fact 
and fiction the pitsent Exhibition 
contains some not unimportant ex- 
amples. The " Pas de Calais " (269) 
is perhaps the best. Some facts of 
ocean have never indeed been seized 
with greater truth. The glassy mir- 
ror-like surface of the heaving waves, 
speeding onward, and carrying along 
toe resistless boat, which, havmg lost 
all other way^ heaves powerless. In 
this work is likewise found the subtle 
relation of each part to all, and all 
to each — sky, water, vessels, figures, 
all seen unoer a dream-like halo. To 
these special aspects of nature this 
picture is most true. Yet as we have 
said, such works are to be prized 
rather as a glowing fiction than a 
literal fact It has often been our 
lot to traverse the ocean in sunshine, 
shade, and shower, yet never did it 
appear to us in gmse like this. Of 
the same manner the Water-Colour 
Gallery contains further examples. 
Take, for instance, the drawing of 
" Launceston" (340), in which nature 
is sulgected to the utmost art-treat- 
ment : the sky is full of atmosphere ; 
over tne luidscape is sunshine ; in the 
putting tc^ether of the entire picture 
there is all possible skill ; the colour 
is delicate in gradations ; and positive 
notes are thrown in only where point 
and emphasis are needed. Such 
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works, of which the Water-Colour 
Galleiy contains a few examples, are, 
as we have said, the meeting of nature 
and art, of fact and fiction, half-way, 
and conseauently partake of the fasci- 
nation of the Arabian Nights, or of the 
poetic trance of a Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The mind, whether in paint- 
ing or poetry, only demands ot such 
works that they shall be well done, 
and then the imagination, willingly 
led captive, cares not, in the intoxi- 
cation of nigh delight, to inquire 
whether the colours be too glowing 
or the fancy too exuberant. 

How far away from literal nature 
a poet or an artist may lead his read- 
ers or spectators, depends mainly on 
the potency of his creative spelL 
Perhaps there is indeed no greater 
evidence of the genius of Turner than 
the distance to which he can allure 
the mind from the region of cold dry 
facts, without violating the sense of 
pictorial propriety. Of this last 
victory the Manchester Exhibition 
contains no example comparable to 
the " Pilgrimage of Childe Harold*' 
in MarlbSrougn House. In this pic- 
torial romance the beauties of Italy 
are seen, as through the visions of a 
dream; the power of a concentrating 
composition brings together the dis- 
tant mountains, the languishing sky, 
the villages nestling among the hills, 
the broken arch, and the exuberant 
fertility of a southern clime, all lus- 
trous and golden in the fervid colour 
of a burning sun. That this is liter- 
ally like to nature even in Italy, it 
were absurd to pretend. But it is 
like to what imagination pictures — 
like to the romance which poetry has 
written — like to the remembered 
scenes of past delight, when the cold 
of the wind or the heat of the sun — 
when the importunity of the mendi- 
cant or the weariness of fatigue are 
forgotten, and memoiy eimances. 
while it records, all that ministered 
to pleasure. It is an utter mistake 
to put such works to the test of literal 
truth ; they prove, on the contrary, 
the position lor which we have con- 
tended, that imagination is the artist's 
highest gift, and that^ consequently, 
a picture of^ composition, a work of 
romance, takes a nobler mental posi- 
tion than a mere detailed chronicle 
of facts or events. 
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It might lead to interesting aesthetic 
conclusions, were we to analyse by 
what means Turner, in the more 
visionary drawings of this Water- 
Colour Gallery, succeeded in main- 
taining his spell over the imagina- 
tion. It were interesting to inquire 
how far it was needful tl^t the mind 
should be at once caught up from the 
earth, as in a trance ; how far it was 
necessary, by a dream-like halo of 
unreality, to blind liie clearer vision ; 
how far a stem, startling truth might 
suddenly awaken to a convictmg 
sense of delusion ; or how far, on the 
contrary, a skilful intermingling of 
literal lact with fancied fiction was 
absolutely essential to satisfy that 
pictorial conscience which impera- 
tively demands truth. It would pro- 
bablv be discovered that the success 
of these works depends on the due 
balance of these apparently incom- 
patible elements. It will mdeed be 
found that the license of romance is 
fully balanced by the wondrous 
amount and value of literal truth, so 
that it becomes difficult to determine 
whether these drawings are to be 
prized most for their accuracy to 
nature or for their consummate skill 
as works of art 

In the Water-Colour Gallery are 
collected many of Turner's drawings 
for book illustration, and we ne^ 
scarcely say that, to the artist espe- 
cially, they are studies of pictorial 
effect and management We were 
more particularly struck with " Milan 
Cathedral" (366), "Marathon" (376), 
and " On the Rhine" (347). In the 
<* Milan Cathedral," note the skilfiil 
management of the long procession, 
uponwhichthelight,8hade,and colour 
are so dexterously thrown, that great 
distance is given, and the whole length 
of pavement, from foreground to the 
cathedral door, kept down in perfect 
level Indeed, we need scarcely say 
that the entire series of these vignette 
drawings is remarkable for the skil- 
ful putting together of the subject, 
and for that pictorial management by 
which the strong telling points are 
brought out, and the weak merged 
or counteracted. We need not say 
how ezauisite they are in colour ; yet 
they belong to that period when hte- 
ral nature had given place to romance ; 
they are indeea studies in chromatics ; 
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and being harmonious and grammatic 
in colour, it was left to the engraver 
to translate the transitional dehcades 
of tint into the equivalent of light 
and shada It wiU be foimd that in 
detail they are minute, yet the detail 
is merged into one general effect 
This strongly marked general effect, 
for the sake of which all that is inimi- 
cal is surrendered, makes these works, 
considering the subtlety of their com- 
position, not only eminently telling, 
out in some sense easily understood. 
Hence the erroneous conclusion that 
they were equally easily executed. 
But however rapid might have been 
the actud execution, never could it 
be asserted of any other painter with 
greater truth, that to throw off these 
works readily in an hour had required 
the hard labour of a life. Accord- 
ingly, on close examination, it will 
be found that, in the execution, there 
is no daring dash of hand, no broad 
blotting in of subject ; even the sky is 
stippled, and every square inch nas 
its separate light, shade, and resolu- 
tion of colour. Never was so much 
knowledge crowded into so small a 
space, so much complexity and intri- 
cacy'i^uced into simplicity ; so much 
positively stated, and yet so much 
vaguely suggested : so much for the 
eye to discover, and at the same time 
so much for the imagination to con- 
jecture. 

Such works, as we have said, are 
at the same time both nature and 
art, fact and fiction, each meeting the 
other half-way; and, consequently, 
they are sometimes admired simply 
as works of art,sometimes exclusively 
as works of nature. It has been our 
object to show that they are equally 
admirable as both, that they are sig- 
nal examples of that highest class of 
art in which a great man throws into 
nature a portion of his own greatness, 
constitutmg a picture, as Coleridge 
said, an intermediate something be- 
tween a thought and a thing, ^ere 
came, however, it is well known^ and 
now we trust universally admitt^, 
a time in the histoiy of Tumer^s 
mind, when, to adopt tiie idea of Cole- 
ridge, the ioioi^crasy of the artist's 
" thought " grew morbid and exces- 
sive. Of this closing and melancholy 
period, ''The Exile and the Bock 
limpet,** and '* The Angel standing 
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in the Son,"' among the Marlborough 
House Collection, are sufficienifly 
signal examplea. 

Of the numerous pictures and 
drawings now in Manchester, it is, 
perhaps, well that but few manifest 
the extravagance of this latest man- 
nerism. The drawing of " Llanberris 
Lake" (334), in the Water- Colour 
Galleiy, tends, for the first time, to 
that fierce blaze of the fiery ftirnace, 
and falls into that incoherence of 
colour, that mental wandering and 
paroxysm, which indicated, if we may 
he allowed to say, in what direction 
madness lay. We scarcely know 
whether to deem it strange or but 
naturaL that Turner's strongest fa- 
culty, the sense of colour, shomd have t,*vi«M <» u, «m*vi i-nc ^^€u^^ «* x umc* « 
been the first to give way, not indeed, an example which serves our purpose, 
perhaps, that it did so much break Thus in nis first rise he was nistoric 
down as overleap prescribed bounds and conservative, laying his founda- 



work, and require a green shade over 
your eyes for a week, and dread an oph- 
thalmia. The true worship of nature is 
a greater mystery ; the idol demands 
not the caldron and the fiery furnace ; 
would she were the Mater Cybele to un- 
yoke the lion from her car, and drive the 
mad recusant back into the woods. You 
cannot open an Annual without the flar- 
ing sun in the middle of the page ; all 
imitate the wonder. Are we tired of the 
quietness of landscape ? Must the earth 
exchange its verdure for a bumt-up bar- 
renness, as if suffused with brimstone t 
and Phoebus himself, if he appear, be 
ever in a flame-colourod suit 1 " * 

We had set ourselves the task of 
tracing the connection subsisting be- 
tween our national life and our na- 
tional art, and the career of Turner is 



—-what had always been a passion, 
becoming in the end raving deliriuuL 
Of this last sad stage, ^ Kussnucht, 
Lake of Lucerne" (379), and "An 
Alpine Pass," his last drawing (380), 
may be taken as examples : the one 
cbiss has been designated "the Scarlet 
fever f the other, ^ the Yellow fever." 
Wo need not say that, as critics, we 
have longcondemned these extrava- 
gances. We at least have nothing to 
retract. As far back as the year 1833, 
this fiery school, in our English art, 
of which these drawings are ultra 
examples, was denounced as fol- 
lows: — 

"There are modem pictures that 
would make you long for a parasol, and 
put you in fear of the yellow fever, and 
into suspicion of the jaundice ; scenes 
pretending, too, to be Fairy Land, that 
are as hot as capsicum, terribly tropical, 
'sub cumi nimium propinqui solis,' — 
where an Undine would be dried and 
withered, and you would long more for 
an icicle than Lalnge, and would cry out 
for the shades of Erebus to hide you 
therein. Horace says : ' Place me under 
the chariot of the too near sun, in a land 
unblest of houses.' Yet do artists in 
defiance build their structures under the 
blaze of the sweltering orb, then per- 
haps give you a river in a region where 
even a Niobe could not squeeze out the 
moisture of a tear. You are astonished 
at the skill of the artist, and detest his 



tions wide and deep m the past, 
seeldng security in experience, ana 
finding wisdom in an aristocracy of 
greatness. Then ensued a phase 
speciall;^ accordant with the existing 
tendencies of our national mind, when 
he set himself steadfastly to the study 
of nature, seizing her pictorial aspects 
and phenomena, thus making art in 
this its extended naturalism, m some 
measure commensurate in aim and 
importance with our natural science. 
His closing career of intoxicated ex- 
trava^nce may at first sight seem ill 
accordant with the practical sobriety 
of the national character. We regret 
to say, however, that an unhealthy 
craving for mental sensation and sur- 
prise has long set in ; that repose is 
now superseded by intensity and velo- 
city ; that old truths are in danger of 
being neglected for specious error, 
and quiet merit for meretricious pre- 
tence. Now we do not say that in 
Turner's last manner there was no 
saving merit j we only point out the 
maniSstrelation between these works 
of extravagance and these cravings 
for intoxication, and accordingly we 
find, when the novelty of surprise is 
over, and the public talk has tired 
out. that these ultra works lose their 
spell, and the public, true to their 
tetter instincts, return with settled 
approval to those earlier pictures in 
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which simple nature was the inspira- 
tion, and a wise antiquity the guide. 
What we now uige respecting the 
last style of Turner, is applicable to 
the first manner of the equally noto- 
rious school of English pre-Raphael- 
itea They are the latest novelty; 
the public are indebted to their works 
for a new pictorial sensation ; they 
have given an interesting and an 
endless topic of talk. All this may be 
taken as a success - but when, as in 
the mannered works of Turner^ the 
public eye becomes wearied with a 
novelty at length grown stale, these 
pre-Raphaelites may dread, from the 
noisy and fickle democracy of taste, a 
reaction not less blind and extrava- 
gant than former praise. The spirit 
of revolution which first crowned, 
is, in the end, not less eager to 
dethrone. 

Let us now endeavour to show how 
fiurthe English school of fimire-paint- 
ing is representative of the English 
character and our present aspect of 
civilisation. As society grows more 
complex, art naturally becomes more 
manifoli The fewer the wants, the 
simpler the ideas of a people, the 
more narrow will be the range of their 
art-creations. The art of Barbarous 
nations is not only rude, but propor- 
tionably circumscribed ; even the arts 
of Egypt and of Greece, whatever be 
their merit, and however clearly they 
declare an advanced civilisation, are 
at least wanting in wide universality. 
The pictures of the middle age«, as 
the Manchester Exhibition abundant- 
ly shows, were still more circum- 
scribed in subject; and while they 
incite to ardour certain noble facul- 
ties of the mind, they leave the wider 
circuit of human nature unrepresent- 
ed. It is not till we enter the gallery 
of the modem English school that 
we find art assume that wider lati- 
tude, which may even perhaps be 
deemed latitudinarian, taking in the 
profane no less than the sacred, the 
comic as well as the tragic. What 
a revolution is indeed involved in the 
entire purpose and direction of art 
by the contrast between " The Last 
Supper ** (30) of Giotto, "The Bap- 
tism" (132) of Francia, and "The 
Crucifixion** (123) of Raphael, on the 
one hand ; and. on the other, " The 
March of the Guards to Finchley" 
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(26) by Hogarth, "The Drawing of 
the Militia^ (614) by John Philip, 
and "Snap-Apple Night" (634) by 
Maclise. This ominous introduction 
of comedy and satire into modem art, 
and their prevalence in our English 
school, induce grave reflection. A 
well-known passage purporting to be 
descriptive of the Saviour, ended 
with the words, "None have seen 
him laugh, but many have seen him 
weep;" and accordingly, the art of 
the middle ages mi^ht readilv move 
to tears, but never intentionally pro- 
voked to laughter. It is then start- 
ling to find our English school com- 
mence with the works of Hogarth ; 
and this vein of comedy, once opened, 
mns more or less throughout the 
English Gallery. This intermingling 
of comedy into art is perhaps, after 
all, a healthful and maniul inoication. 
It has been said, man is the only 
animal who laughs ; and when he 
does laugh, as here upon canvass, he 
shows a light heart and a free con- 
science ; and far be it from us to si^- 
gest that the keenest sense of comeoV 
and satire is irreconcilable with 
higher duties, or incompatible with 
more serious art We fear, however, 
that this revolution in the purpose 
of the arts implies that they are now 
content with a lower aim ; that their 
present object is not so much to 
ennoble, as to amuse ; that, in fact, 
they now serve to decorate a drawing- 
room, instead of aspiring, as formeriy, 
to add devotion to a church. Herein, 
however, we find an adaptation in 
the existing phase of art to the wants, 
or at least to the weakness, of our 
present civilisation. The business of 
life is now so intense, the conflict of 
the world so severe, tnat art, becom- 
ing reactionary, has now taken the 
province of recreation, and a picture 
which beguiles into a smile, or pro- 
vokes to laughter, accordingly con- 
fers on the world a service. It is, 
then, neither strange nor unpardon- 
able that on the walls of an exhibi- 
tion should be hung works of comedy 
as well as of t^edy, — that mi 
Dobson's "Tobit and the Angel" 
(617), " Pepys' Introduction to Nell 
Gwynne" (626) by Mr Egg, Mr 
Leighton's " Procession of Oimabue " 
(620), and " The Ghost Scene in Mac- 
beth" (622) by Mr Maclise, should 
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all be found together on one wall in 
the same gallery. 8uch distribution 
and arrangement at least conspires 
to that system of contrast, surprise, 
and sensation, by which, as we have 
seen, the much-d[readed mental ennui 
is guarded offl This violation of the 
art-unities is indeed specially Eng- 
lish ; it has the sanction of Shake- 
roeare; and the present heterogeneous 
character of our art may at least 
daim the following well-lniown pas- 
sage by Dr Johnson in its defence, — 

" Shakespeare's plays," he says, and 
the argument equally applies to our 
Elo^Bih art— *< Shakespeare's plays are 
not, in the rigorous and critical sense, 
either tragedies or comedies, but compo- 
sitions of a distinct kind ; exhibiting the 
real state of sublunary nature, which 
partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
mingled with endless yariety of propor- 
tion and innumerable modes of combi- 
nation ; and expressing the course of the 
world, in which the loss of one is the 
gain of the other, in which, at the same 
time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, 
and the mourner burying his friend." 

The school of genre painting, in 
which it will be' seen the English 
Gallery is so prolific, would seem to 
take its rise in this indiscriminate 
and naturalistic treatment of actual 
and ordinary life. Our English art 
is thus in great measure a spontane- 
008 emanation from the popular mind, 
finding what beauty, poetry, or comic 
point it may, in the incidents of 
society, rather than seeking what 
might perhaps be now deemed an 
abnormal elevation, distant from the 
daily sympathies of mankind. The 
sphere of art would no doubt be 
higher, were the life of man better ; 
if his inner life were more thoughtful, 
his feelings less artificial and conven- 
tional^ the outward manifestation of 
that life through art would doubtless 
bec^ne more contemplative and heart- 
felt. For our part, nowever, we are 
content to take the present phase of 
art as we find it, more especially as 
these English pictures are good of 
their kincf with no pretence, it is true, 
to the student-life of the few, but at 
the same time, honestly representa- 
tive of life as it now is : of the crowd 
of ^y dresses which tnrong our ex- 
hibitions ; of the drawing-room and 
dinner-giving world, from whence 
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comes patronage to art We accord- 
ingly trace a certain refinement of 
manner and style about our present 
school, which contrasts, we think 
favourably, with the coarser comedy 
of Hogartn and the pig-sty cottages 
of Monand. It will be seen, for ex- 
ample, how Wilkie in his "Blind- 
man's Bufif* (258), and in his " Rent 
Day;" (265), refined upon the Dutch 
Teniers and Brouwer, transmuting 
the tenants of a cottage into fit com- 
pany for a palace. In like manner. 
Mr Faed. in his admirable picture or 
the " Village School " (448), eschews 
all that is repulsive in poverty and 
rags ; while Mr Webster wholly avoids 
the pictorial diflSculty of low life, by 
malung his boys in such master- 
pieces as "the Playground" (328). 
and " the Slide " (35(5), the pobshed 
sons of gentlemen. It is, indeed, re- 
markable how delicate treatment, 
skill in execution, study of character, 
and point in incident, can, in such 
pictures, raise subjects the most com- 
mon into works of extraordinary 
merit. 

This wide and undefined term 
** genre painting,** includes a class of 
works which, taken frx)m polite so- 
ciety or genteel comedy, are especially 
suited for the drawing-room. " The 
Vicar of Wakefield," the plays of 
Sheridan, the writings of Sterne and 
Addison^ are the favourite works for 
illustration. It is, indeed, quite sur- 
prising what trifles will please, if 
the art which adorns be excellent. 
"Uncle Toby and the Widow Wad- 
man " (369), " Sir Roger de Coverley 
going to Church " (392), and " Sterne 
and the Grisette " (425), are, for ex- 
ample, all subjects suited to that 
quiet humour and veiled satire 
which are the special gifts of Mr 
Leslie, and constitute pictures at 
once pointed and pleasing, which 
amuse without presuming to in- 
struct ; which, takmg the public taste 
just as it is, condescends to " please 
with a feather and tickle with a 
straw." How delightfully charming 
is a painting of silks and satins — 
how well, when hung in the draw- 
ing-room, it matches with the new 
curtains and the gay carpet — how 
well the elegant attitudes and man- 
ners of the people in the picture 
comport with the elegant trifling in 
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Bociety, with the graceftil compli- 
ments which pass round the piano, 
and the sotio voce conversation 
which serves as. an accompaniment 
to songs of conventional sentiment ! 
Thus now complete is the accord- 
ance between art and societv ; and 
how can pictures fail of pleasing, 
which thus satisfy the highest needs 
of " evening parties ] ** *^igh Art " 
were an intrusion. Do you suppose 
that a picture of St Peter is wanted 
in that polite society, where the 
companv of St Peter nimself, the 
rude fisherman, would be far from 
welcome ) In a day when manners 
make the man— and it is more im- 
portant to be recognised as the per- 
fect gentleman tlmn known as the 
good Christian— it is not surprising 
that art, corresponding to the exi- 
gences of society, should become at 
once frivolous and refined. 

This is specially the tendency of 
our present English school ; yet, 
thoimi a Buccesfflul work be both 
MvoTous and refined, it is, at the 
same time, needful tnat the execu- 
tion and treatment should be pic- 
torially ^ood. If manners make 
the man, it is needful, at least, that 
the manners shall be.of the best ; and 
if pictorial manners and polish, and 
a eood wardrobe, be sufl&cient to 
make the picture, it is at anv rate 
demanded that these excellencies 
shall be the best of their kind. Mr 
Charles Eean, at the Princesses Thea- 
tre, may succeed by alluring the eye ; 
but yet, to commana even tms success, 
it was needfiil that the stage^kiisplay 
should be of its kind the best In like 
manner take Mr Frith's " Life at the 
Sea-side** in the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1854, and which we are sorry 
not to find now at Manchester : it 
was admirably executed, abounding 
in point, humour, and character ; 
it was the best of its class, and the 
crowd which gathered round it at 
once constituted a just tribute to its 
merit, and afforded sufficient evidence 
that to amuse and tickle by a trifle 
is now the special province of art. 
The pictures of Mr Frith and of Mr 
Egg are. indeed, .so admirably exe- 
cuted, tnat we should with reason 
regret their absence in any Ex- 
hibition. Take for example Mr 
Frith's "Stage -Coach Adventure" 
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(386) ; it is marked by puiment sa- 
tire, is capitally painted, and has^ at 
least, the ment of adding to enjc^r- 
ment by creating amusement. In the 
same way ,Mr Egg's picturesof " Pepys' 
Introduction to Nell Gwynne " (526), 
and " Peter the Great's first Inter- 
view with Catherine" (398), are ad- 
mirable rather from the excellence of 
pictorial manner and execution than 
from any intrinsic value in the sub- 
ject People delight to find what 
they have read of put upon canvass ; 
it is now specially the province of a 
picture to realise and satisfy curio- 
sity, and it is scarcely less gratifying 
for a man to &id his own vagrant 
thoughts and reminiscences reduced 
to pictorial form, than to see himself 
in print All men, of course, have 
read Th^, Vicar of Wakefield, and 
have early recollections of Moses 
and his adventures : what then can 
be more delightful than to come 
upon the two pictures of Maclise 
(579 and 585), and see Moses, how 
smart he is made for the fair, — ^to 
mark the consternation of his re- 
turn, and actually to find the gross 
of green spectacles here full in view 7 
To praise works or men of such ac- 
knowledged excellence were needless, 
to attempt their depreciation fruit- 
less. Such pictures cannot but suc- 
ceed, because they awaken pleasing 
and passive memories without tax- 
ing to heavy thought, or rousing a 
dormant conscience. We live in a 
day when sermonising is permitted 
to the pulpit alone, as the only set- 
off to the levity of a world which 
dares not to be serioua We doubt 
not, were it necessary, a deep moral 
might be discovered m " Uncle Toby 
and the Widow Wadman," in " Life 
at the Sea-side," or in " Moses and 
the Spectacles ; but, for our part, we 
should scarcely presume to moralise 
where we are evidently told to laugh, 
especially as the laughter may be 
both hduty and harmless. 

It is scarcely a hopeful svmptom 
that our national art so early in its 
growth should have so soon degene- 
rated into a luxury. Ours is an ut ^ 
wealth ambitious of display, rather 
than of thoughts which denumd i 
utterance, of feelings whieh i ' 
svmpathy. Ours is an ai|4 ' 
the merchant wealth 
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lather tium to the oonvent thoiu:ht 
of F^esoli, or even to the Btadent-Tife 
which now feeds our literature. It 
is an art of colour, rather than of 
foTUL, of effect rather thui of senti- 
ment ; it seeks to fiimish a room in- 
stead of feeding the mind— to allure 
rather than to exact But to the 
gorgeous art of Venice in her gloij 
we cannot yet attain. Of Venice it is 
said, '' In purple was she robed, and 
of her feast monarchs partook ; and, 
accordinfflj, her palace-art was sump- 
tuous and ornate. In like manner our 
own school of painting, under the 
patronage of merchant princes, as 
nere assembled at the gnmd empori- 
um of commerce, has emulated the 
same display ; yet, nevertheless, our 
works contrast with the glowing 
creations of Venice, as the Exchange 
and the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester compare with the Doge's 
Palace. 

Yet must it be conceded that our 
drawing-room art admits of and re- 
ceives much refinement and elegance 
in its treatment There is, as we have 
said, in the works of Mr Leslie a 
toudi of subtlety. We would also, for 
this same merit, specially point out 
Mr Horsley's" Madrigal" (549). Look 
at the hands, how ddicately formed, 
how sensitive to the music; the heads, 
how expressive of chf^acter, and how 
full of the occasion ; the bearing of 
the figures, and their attire, how in- 
dicative or birth and refinement ! A 
picture which, like this, takes a do- 
mestic scene, and exalts it into a re- 
fined and thoughtM work of art, 
throws into the conception of life a 
poetry, and thus does service to man- 
Idnd. We need not say that the 
works of Mr Mulready bear this same 
critical test. Careful and elaborate 
in execution and finish, rich and lus- 
trous in colour, matured in thought 
and intention, firee from mannerism, 
tbejr attain all the special merits 
which the English pre-Raphaelites 
only aim at, and sufficiently show 
that our national school was not 
wholly wanting in truth and since- 
rity when the brethren appeared with 
their wondrous revelations. The best 
works of Mr Mubreedy are not to be 
seen in Manchester. Turn, however, 
to the havfield, with " Burchell and 
Sophia** (362), and mark the high 
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refinement and the exquisite draw- 
ing in the nands and heads ; or, more 
especially, to " The Bathers** (357), 
and observe the delicate undulation 
in the lines and forms ; the modula- 
tion of light^ shade, and colour ; the 
refined idealising of the actual model, 
free firom the coarseness of Etty and 
the mannered generalisation of Frost 
Then, if in wonder vou ask how all 
this knowledge ana skill has been 
attained, walk into the room of draw- 
ings, examine the chalk studies from 
the life, and the elaborate sketch for 
his masterpiece, " The Choice of the 
Wedding Gown.** Again, we say, these 
works are perfect in their kind ; and 
while such a school existed, a i)re- 
Raphaelite revolution and revelation 
were not needed. 

The difficulty of assigning to these 
pre-Raphaelite works their rightful 
position in the histoiy of past art, or 
amon^ the works of our own times, 
is indicated at once in the violence of 
their opponents, and by the ardour 
of their friends. To take a middle 
course would be more easy, were they 
not themselves, both in their doc- 
trine and by their works, so agress- 
ively antagonistic. For ourselves, 
we have, in our previous article, al- 
ready shown that this Manchester 
Exhibition abundantly proves that 
the brethren have imitated the mid- 
dle ages by the resuscitation of ex- 
ploded errors, rather than through 
the adoption of high spiritual graces. 
But perhaps the members of this 
school would rather be tested by their 
truth to living nature than by their 
literal transcnpt of a past history. 
Even, however, upon this issue we 
shall find that verdicts are conflicting. 
One man, widi magnifying lens m 
hand, but with no notion, as we 
think, of what is requisite to a pic- 
ture, examines and counts every se- 
parate hair on the ruddy peasant*s 
nead, or individualises each blade of 
grass in the field (see 424), and forth- 
with in ecstasy exclaims how wonder- 
fiil, how like to nature ! Another man, 
who has studied nature not less dili- 
gently, and who is certainly not less in- 
formed on the true philosophy of art> 
eschewing the numerously-supplied 
magnifying and opera dasses by 
wmch the Manchester Committee 
have unconsciously satirised the exe- 
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cution of the works exhibited, or the 
ii\juBtice of their hanging.— this man, 
we say, anxious to test tnese preten- 
tious pictures by unaided vision and 
unbiassed mind, exclaims in execra- 
tion, how detestable ! how untrue to 
nature ! It is evident, then, that on 
this point the public are divided into 
diametrically opposing parties. We 
think, however, it must be admitted 
by all, that tms new school is the 
last and the most ultra development 
of the naturalistic tendencies which 
we have already pointed out as the 
special characteristic of our national 
art. Whether this new aspect of 
naturaliBm be indeed simple nature, or 
a gross mannerism, and altogether a 
caricature of nature, is another ques- 
tion. We think, however, we may 
positively assert that these works, 
even if true to nature as she ifl^ are at 
least utterly false to nature as she 
appears. It is, therefore, manifest 
that these pictures, as translations of 
nature into art, are utterly untrue 
and false. This is, indeed, the fun- 
damental error which vitiates all their 
industry, theur pretended honesty and 
truth. It may be admitted that, in 
nature^ a cube has eight sides, but if 
an artist should in his picture paint 
more than three, he violates the pos- 
sibilities of vision. In like manner, 
a swallow on the wing may have eye, 
bill, and plumage : but when Mr Hunt 
actually puts all tnese details into his 
picture ^424), pretending to be true to 
nature, he imints, in fact, a pictorial 
falsehood. Whatever may have been 
an earlier doctrine, it has now been 
the practice of several centuries, that 
the action of a picture must be limit- 
ed to a moment of time; that, for 
example, on the same canvass cannot 
be represented a man f^ing to exe- 
cution, the scene of his execution, 
and the subsequent burial ; and, ac- 
cordingly^ Mr Cope, in his " Martyr- 
dom of Lawrence Saunders** (560), 
has thrown an analogous subject into 
three separate compartments or pic- 
tures, mw. it is this visual and 
mental, no less than pictorial law, 
which the English pre-Raphaelites 
substantially violate m their works. 
In the " Hireling Shepherd** (424), it 
may be possible that the eye should 
mark, for example, each mdividnal 
hair on the pea8ant*s head, but, conse- 
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quendy, it could not at the same mo- 
ment see the down on the moth's 
wing, or count the ears of com in the 
distant field. In order to mark with 
e(^ual distinctness these varied de- 
tails, so widely distant from the focus 
of vision, a succession of moments, 
and still more, several distinct points 
of siffhtj are needful Thus this equal 
emphasis of detail throughout the 
picture, so fatal to pictorial effect, 
arises in the fundamental error, that 
it is the province of a picture to re- 
present nature as she is, not as she 
appears. 

This doctrine of aspects and ap- 
pearances constitutes, in fact, the 
very philosophy and poetry of art 
If art be nothing but a literal tran- 
script of nature, then is picture- 
making mechanical, and the painter*8 
vocation drudgeiy. Art is no longer 
the rendering of what the poet-mind 
perceives or feels, but the manual 
and servile transcript of detail which 
can be spelt out andoounted. This is 
a naturalism which defeats itself, by 
leading to an art which, as art, is un- 
natund and monstrous^ a naturalism 
which is, in fact, materialism ; and in 
proportion as it is material, ignores 
the artist*s mind, whose special pro- 
vince it is to compose, to create, and 
to idealise. This is the philosophical 
error which infects and vitiates, to a 
greater or less degree, all the works 
which have proceeded from this 
presumptuous school Sir Joshua 
Keynolas would seem, as it were by 
anticipation, to have denounced the 
delusions of these men, when he 
wrote as follows, — 

'' Amongst the piUDters and writers 
on painting, there is one maxim uni- 
yersally admitted and continually in- 
culcated. Imitate nature is the invari- 
able rule ; but I know of none who have 
explained in what manner this rule is 
to be understood; the consequence of 
which is, that every one takes it in the 
most obvious sense, that objects are re- 
presented naturally when they have such 
relief that they seem real. It may ap- 
pear strange, perhaps, to hear this sense 
of the rule disputed ; but it must be con- 
sidered that, if the exclusive excellence 
of a painter consisted only in this kind 
of imitation, painting must lose its rank, 
and be no longer considered as a liberal 
art and sister to poetry. This imitation 
being merely mcchanicali in which the 
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slowest intellect is alw&js sore to succeed 
besty for Uie painter of genius cannot 
stoop to drudgery, in which the under- 
standing has no part ; and what pretence 
has art to claim kindred with poetry but 
its powers over the imagination 1 " 

There are other errors and perver- 
sities which seem to belong to indi- 
Tidoal taste, or rather to the want of 
good taste, rather than to arise from 
any dogmatical theory. For instance, 
we know of no theory which lays down 
that flesh should be made of brick- 
dust • that hmnan hair should be uni- 
formly red • that women should be un- 
exceptionally ugly ; that men should 
he un^nly and uncouth ; that beauty 
should be eschewed as a moral eyii, 
and poetry be sought only in the 
repulsiva That we are in no way 
over-rating the special claims of these 
works to public attention and admi- 
ration, will be at once evident on 
appealing to Mr Bunt's "Hireling 
Shepherd- (424), and his equally 
startling " (Gentlemen of Verona^ 
(470). It is strange, nay, it is un- 
pardonable, that the pretended love 
of nature — a nature which shows 
herself so beauteous, so placid, and 
unobtrusive— should result in pic- 
tures so repulsive, so meretricious 
and offensive. 

We readily admit that, notwith- 
standing such abhorrent qualities, 
the works of these men possess some 
remarkable merits. If they did not, 
it were impossible that they could so 
long have maintained theu: ground in 
pumic attention. Some of the best 
works which have emanated from 
this school, it must be admitted, are 
not in Manchester. It is to be re- 
gretted that MiUais's pictures of 
^ The Huguenots " and the " Order of 
Release," are not here exhibited, and 
that the undoubted ^nius of this 
artist has no better witness to attest 
his merit than his " Autumn Leaves " 
(543). Yet, notwithstanding these 
deficiencies, the Exhibition contains 
works, to denv all merit to which 
would assuredly be to condemn our- 
selves. For example, in Mr Hunt's 
I'Claudioand Isabella'' (565), there 
is a dread fear in Claudio, a reproof 
m the Isabella, with her stead- 
fast manner ana soul-piercing eye, 
which makes this work, notwith- 
standing its repulsive aspect, a mar- 
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vel in expression. " The awakened 
Conscience " (550) is likewise in this 
respect not less remarkable, every 
incident adding emphasis to the 
story, and the marvellous detail aid- 
ing the realisation. It is these men- 
tal attributes which have given to 
the best works of these artists a high 
position with all men who, tired of 
conventionalism and elegant trifling, 
would fain look to art for sugges- 
tive thought and the mind*s expres- 
sion. V(e would, as far as in us 
lies, eamestlv beseech these ardent 
painters to tnrow aside their repul- 
sive mannerism, their false dogmas, 
and the dogmatising teachers who 
have betrayed their best interests : 
and henceforth, according to the souna 
and long-established canons in art. 
throw into their works more ana 
more of thought, deep intent, and 
mental expression. They are wholly 
in error when they suppose that t;o 
them was confided a fresn revelation. 
All that is essentially new in them- 
selves and their works is a repulsive 
and utterly false mannerism, which 
in their best pictures they have 
themselves alreaidy in great measure 
abandoned. What is jQ;ood and ad- 
mirable in their practice is in no- 
wise new, and belongs not specially 
to them ; it is coeval with the origin 
of all noble art, and immutable as 
the best faculties of man. Surely 
they do not pretend that to them is 
due the discovery that truth, honesty, 
and sincerity, are essential to all high 
labour, and that thought and mental 
expression are the hignest attributes 
in the works of man. The entire 
history of art enforces the truth of 
these doctrines, old as the records of 
the human race. It is thought and 
mental expression which gives to the 
classic heads of Jupiter, of Alexander, 
and of Psyche, their claim to immor- 
tality. It was thought and mental 
expression which gave to the now 
much-abused Raphael, in the " Dis- 
pute" and " the School of Athens," 
nis supreme position in the middle-age 
reviv^. This same thought and ex- 
pression, found in the greatest works 
of Titian and Tintoret, still subsist- 
ing in such pictures as " The Three 
Marys" (310),not extinct in the school 
of Spain, and in " The Descent from 
the Cross" by Rubens, have in all 
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ages^ and in all countries, given to 
art its value and renown. Among 
the presumptuous errors, then, which 
our pre-Raphaelite brethren have 
yet to unlearn, is the flattering notion, 
that to them pertains the honour of 
any grand discovery. In proportion 
as they hencefortn learn humility, 
learn to acknowledge that before the 
dawn of their light the world was 
not in utter darkness ; just in pro- 
portion as they submit to the wisaom 
that has gone before them— a wisdom 
which, though they think it not. may 
still oe found livmg around tnem: 
—just in this same proportion will 
they lose the noisy notonety belong- 
ing to a revolutionaiy clique, and 
gam that enduring renown which 
their genius merits.* 

It IS somewhat remarkable that 
this pre-Raphaelite furor has not ex- 
tended to our school of water-colour 
painting. Many of these drawings, 
indeed, sufficiently show that sm- 
cerity and honesty of purpose may 
exist wholly independent of " the 
brethren " and. fortunately, equally 
independent ot their repulsive man- 
nerism. We need scarcely point out 
such works as Mr Lewis's " Frank 
Encampment in the Desert** (63d), 
or his "Easter day at Rome** (647), 
both of which sufliciently prove that 
the utmost originality^ ana the high- 
est merit^ may still be attained oy 
genius without the necessity of any 
new revolution. Mr William Hunt, 
again, in his " Stable Boy" (544). 
and m "The Attack** (626), and 
" The Defeat** (627), is natural, cha- 
racteristic, and graphic to the last 
degree, yet wholly uninfected by this 
vicious theoiy, and uncontaminated 
by any extravagance in practice. In- 
deed, this entire collection of water- 
colour drawings is so admirable and 
i.:___i ^jj^ ^Yxe merits of the 

several manners of the 
sts, so well understood 
jknowledged, that the 
itic has Decome now 
a proportion as all that 
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can be advanced has been already 
anticipated. In the great Exposition 
of the Fine Arts in Faris, our school 
of water-colours attracted much at- 
tention ; and Th^ophil^ Gautier, in 
the columns of the Moniteur, thus 
spoke of its characteristics,— 

" It is known to what point of perfec- 
tion our neighbours beyond the Channel 
have pushed this national style, in which 
they have no serious rivals : they have 
acquired in it a vigour, an icUu^ an in- 
credible effect If too often their oil- 
pictures resemble water-colours, in re- 
venge their water-colours are like oil- 
pictures for intensity, warmth, and 
energy of tone. They possess colours 
of an irreproachable preparation, which 
form a scale the most extended — papers 
smooth as glass, granulated as a wall, 
according to the effect which they desire 
to obtain, and which admit of work the 
most varied, from a free wash to the 
utmost elaboration." — Le MonUeur Unir 
tenel, June 21, 1856. 

Though all which can be said on 
the merits of our English water- 
colours has been lon^ smce exhaust- 
ed, yet we would at least venture to 
advance a few words on the manifest 
relation between this essentially na- 
tional art and the pictorial wants 
and tastes of the people. Water- 
colour art is indeed specially suited 
to the characteristics of our English 
school — a sdiool, as we have seen, 
not ambitious or high, and therefore, 
for the most part, not availinjg it- 
self of the full resources or limits of 
oil-paintine. Water-colour& on the 
other hand, are not fitted for grand 
historic works, but rather for those 
smaller cabinet-pictures and subjects 
of genre which are specially suited 
to English tastes, and the limits of 
private patronage. Such subjects 
and works demand that high and 
delicate finish, that purity and bril- 
liancy of colour, wnich the water- 
colour medium can so well attain. 
Such works are rightly prized as 
gems. Then, again, atmosphere in 
the sky, ana aerial delicacy in dis- 
tances, with all those qualities of 



»rcely say that this year's Exhibition of the Royal Academy justifies 
i that we had written on the English pre-Raphaelites in Manchester, 
it, however, that such works as " Thoughts of the Future," by Mr 
" The Mountain-Path,** by Mr J. T. Linnell, give, at least to some 
B school, the promise of honourable escape from what is monstrous 
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coloor, effect, anH tone, which give 
to our landscape art itis supremacy 
and charm, are perhaps more within 
the reach of water-colours than of 
oila It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, within their comparatively cir- 
cumscribed limits — the confines, in 
&ct. which bound our English school 
—these works approach perfection, 
and merit all the crowded popularity 
which in Manchester has attended 
them. The examples here brought 
together are the best of their kind : 
they are such as minister to emoy- 
ment without taxing thought ; they 
specially constitute an art of luxary — 
an epicurean banquet to the finer 



But if the thought in these works 
be not deep, it cannot at least be 
chaij^ witn monotony. The di- 
versity, indeed, manifested by the 
leading men in this Gallery, is re- 
markable, as if the ready fluency in 
the vehicle had given a freedom to 
expression, each artist speaking out 
in his own way just what thoughts 
are in him. Take, for example, 
Lewis, Hunt, Cattermole, Haag, 
Turner, Coplejr Fielding, Prout, 
David Cox, Richardson, G. Fripp, 
and Branwhite—all so admirable, 
and yet each so different from the 
other. Contrast the refined drawing 
and the elaborate stipple of Mr Lewis 
with the rude blottmg-in of Cat- 
termole : the delicacy of Copley 
Fielding^B tones with the fierce fire 
of Tomer's later colour ; the indefi- 
nite sloppv-wash of Mr David Cor 
with the determined positive execu- 
tion of Mr Branwhite. There is 
certainlj in all this nothing of dead 
academic uniformity; each style, like 
the school itself, has sprung up, we 
scarcely know how; each master pre- 
Boming to imitate nature just in his 
own way. The complaint is often 
heard that our modem civilisation 
destroys individuality of character ; 
but the charge, if true of society, is 
certainly false when applied to our 
school of art, whether m water or in 
oil Contrast, for example, Mr Maclise 
with Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr Danby 
with Mr Holman Hunt, and in each, 
ihe strong individuality of our art is 
seen protruding above its generalised 
nationfdity; each man owning alle- 
giance first to himself, and then in- 
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cidentally to his country. In art, 
indeed, our collective nationality is 
formed out of our dissevered indivi- 
dualities; the diversified aspects of 
our national school having remark- 
ably Httle in common, save the one 
locality of origin. Art, in fact, in 
these days of fusing intercourse, 
merges its national mto a cosmo- 
politan existence ; and thus, for ex- 
ample, while the French, German, 
ana English schools have each their 
boundary lines of separation, all yet 
again interminde into one brother- 
hood, having this in common— that 
all alike represent the thoughts, the 
feelings, ana the wants, of the same 
European civilisation. 

A foreigner walking through these 
galleries of English painting would 
exclaim, where is their " hi^ art 1" 
Accustomed to grand altar-pictures — 
to Kaulbach's "Fall of Jerusalem," 
or his " Battle of the Huns,"— to 
" Homer deified," by Ingres — or the 
" Decline of the Romans," bv Cou- 
ture, — he would be astonished that a 
nation so great in wealth, in com- 
merce, and in conquest, snould not 
boast of pictures ec[ually grand in 
scale and ambitious in manner. The 
explanation of this unfortunate ano- 
maly i^ that the English artists, from 
BaiTV aown to Haydon, spedaliy de- 
voted to high artj have sunk under 
poverty and calamity. Of the works 
of Haydon the public will be glad 
of the opportumty now afforded of 
jucteinff for themselves, and they will 
probably arrive at the conclusion 
that the merits of these ambitious 
pictures are barely commensurate 
witii their partial popularity and 
success. His "Judgment of Solo- 
mon " (280) is acknowledged as his 
best ; " Macbeth " (241) betrays his 
besetting exaggeration j and "The 
Mock Mection (421) his coarseness. 
Judging from these works, we should 
infer tmt he did not possess sufficient 
innate mental elevation and refine- 
ment for the high style to which he 
aspired. His c(3ouring is coarse, his 
execution clumsy, his figures plebeian, 
and his forms wanting in style ana 
dignity. Still we readily admit that 
his "Judment of Solomon" is a 
great work, and we cannot but join 
m the re^t, elsewhere expressed, 
that tt^s — one of the highest at- 
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tempts of our English school — should 
not have found a position in our 
National Gallery. 

The works of JStty, it must be ad- 
mitted, merit more than this quail- 
fi^ praise. His picture of " Ulysses 
and the Syrens'* (263) is ffreat in 
merit as it is grand in scale. Let 
it be admitted that the forms are 
coarse, that the Syrens are too liter- 
ally copied from the ordinary models 
of common life ; yet the colour, not 
so rapturous as the Venetian, not so 
subtle and delicate as that oi Turner 
in his better dajs, is of the highest 
excellence, passmg from the debcacy 
of silver tones into the richness of 
golden lustre, making the picture a 
banquet for the eye, an intoxication 
to the senses. His "Woman interced- 
ing for the Vanquished" (360) is di- 
rectly founded upon Titian, and at- 
tains a Utian-like grandeur ; the 
drawing has decision, and that cer- 
tainty which belongs to knowledge ; 
the colour distant and subtle, yet, 
close and intimate in its modu- 
lated relations, is thoroughly ma- 
tured, rising indeed into the heroic, 
and becommg trul^ the language of 
expression. There is likewise in these 
works a power which proves vigour 
of mind, an intensity which gives 
them a purpose, to which the sur- 
rounding pictures do not aspire. 
Take, for example, Mr Frost's " Una 
and the Wood Nymphs" (507) j though 
refined in feeling and elegant in form, 
it is, when compared,with these works 
of Etty, without colour, power, or in- 
tention. 

In the interest of high art it is to 
be regretted that Mr Herbert is not 
better represented. His " Pu»cy of 
the Brides of Venice *• (333) is a sub- 
ject not suited to his manner : and 
his "Lear disinheriting Cordelia** 
(329), severe, thoughtful, academic, is 
yet but a study for a larger work. 
Sir Charles Ea8tlake*s picture of 
"Christ weeping over Jenualem** 
(359) is too well known to require 
either commendation or criticisuL In 
dignity of subject and purity of man- 
ner it takes a ni^ comparative posi- 
tion among the English school ; but 
were the point of contrast changed 
to the great Italian works, it would 
be found comparatively wanting in 
elevation of general type |ind in 
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marked individuality of character 
and expression. Still we readily ad- 
mit that it is anreat and honourable 
work. Of Mr Ward it is difficult to 
say whether he belong to the lower 
province of genre or to the higher 
sphere of history : his admirable pic- 
ture of " Marie- Antoinette mencun^ 
the coat of the sleeping King" (597), 
partaking, in fact, of wth cl^racteiB. 
it must oe admitted, however, that 
his " Charlotte Corday led to Execu- 
tion ** (464) is one of the chief historic 
pictures in this Exhibition, approach- 
mg indeed to the " grand style.** 
It were interesting to know how far 
this work was executed under the in- 
spiration of Horace Vemet and the 
French school In the enumeration 
of works of high intention, it were 
unpardonable to omit the mention of 
Mr Poole's "Son^ of the Trouba- 
dours** (326), so different from any- 
work ancient or nKxiem in the pre- 
sent Exhibition, so great in its spell- 
like power and mystery. The style 
is so special as scsurcely to admit of 
designation in words ; like all true 
greatness, the manner is inborn. The 
colour is not Venetian— for that it is 
too subdued : not of the school of 
Rembrandt, for that it is too refined ; 
not Roman, for that it were too good. 
The light of the moon sparkles and 
dances on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, yet none of its shores 
can now show so poetic and noble a 
race. The picture is indeed a poet's 
dream and dream-land, where the 
fever-heat of day has at length swoon- 
ed into the languishing hours of 
moonlight, and song wakens in the 
soul tenderest rapture. 

Finally, though foremost in our 
ennumeration of the works of highest 
purpose, we must mention Mr Mac- 
lise Bgrajid picture, " The Ghost Scene 
in Macbeth'* (522). Let it be con- 
ceded that it is black in colour, 
exaggerated in type of countenance 
and expression, noisy and clap-trap 
in its stage-mannensm, yet do we 
nevertheless feel that there is in this 
work an unapproachable grandeur 
and terror. It has been objected 
that the Ghost, visible only to M^ 
beth, ought not to be in the picture : 
let it be supposed then, if neccasary, 
that the Gnost appeared likewise to 
the painter — that under the hiumting 
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Tiaioii of the spectre he painted this 
picture, thus giving to the work its 
mpematural mystery and awe. Our 
limits scarcely admit of detailed 
criticism, yet, nerertheless, we may 
Tenture to state the conclusion to 
whidi that criticism would lead, — 
that in ])ower of thought and of 
dcftling with a great subject, making 
each character great and powerful ; 
for skill and concentration in the 
composition, and in the telling of the 
■tory ; for mastery in handhng and 
execution, this work triumphs over 
its more obvious defects, ana attains 
to some of the highest attributes in 
art — grandeur, power, and mystery. 
Were we asked whether art, like 
science, be progressive, we should 
probably point to the works of Stan- 
field, I^dseer, and Roberts. Pro- 
gression in the arts would seem not 
only to correspond with, but in some 
measure to be dependent on, the de- 
velopment of the physical sciences ; 
art increasing in detailed accuracy as 
science advances in certainty, a pic- 
ture in fjEict involving a knowledge of 
earth, air, and sea, with the science 
of opti(^ and the laws of vision. 
Take, for instance, Mr Roberts' " Gir- 
aWa, Seville " (635), his " Interior of 
St Stephen's, Vienna" (187), and his 
Urge picture of " Rome" (434), and 
compare these pictorial applications 
of hnear and aerial perspective with 
the background buildings in the pic- 
tures of the early (German and Italian 
schools, and we shall find in these 
worths about the same contrast as be- 
tween middle-age science and the po- 
sitive knowledge of the nineteenth 
century. Of the works of Landseer, 
such as " The Shoeing" (407), " The 
Catspaw" (379), and *Tliere is life in 
the Old Dog yet" (331), it is scarcely 
needfiil that we snould si)eak. In 
the history of animal-painting, how- 
ever, they claim distmctivo notice 
for the supremacy given, if we may 
80 say, to mental expression. These 

Sictures would indeed go far to 
etermine the long-mooted ques- 
tion, whether animals are gifted 
with mind and reason, and it were, 
perhaps, difficult to say whether such 
art belong to the department of 
natural science or of mental philo- 
sophy. Mr Stanfield must be cLassed 
with Mr Roberts— not only by virtue 
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of his naturalism, but also from the 
largeness of his scenic manner. We 
think that "The Passage of the 
Magra" (343) — guns drawn along the 
beach with inflowing tide and moun- 
tains in the distance — ^is the b^ of 
hjs works here exhibited. His " St 
Michael's Mount" (377), however, 
more especially displays his mastery 
over the sea, broken and tossing — 
heaving dashingwaves, rising and rail- 
ing with weight and power, but liquid 
and yielding, into which heavy bod- 
ies sink, yet buoyant, whereon light 
bodies may float ; swelling with anger, 
ready to break in spray and flood over 
man and boat ; the same storm which 
tosses the wave ranging in the sky, 
buffeting the black wind-driven rain- 
laden clouds. We think such pic- 
tures as these would go far to show 
that art is, or at least may be, still 
progressive ; yet, at the same time, let 
it ^ observed, that the progression 
has been in a physical direction. All 
that belongs to the soul of art — to 
soul in man and spirit in nature — is, 
bv our modem art deliberately ne- 
glected. Mr Stanneld's pictures to 
us always incline to the material, 
without emotion, or even much of 
imagination : they are^ as it were, a 
body perfect after its kind, yet a body 
without a souL It is strange to re- 
flect how difficult it is in art, as 
indeed in human' nature, to combine 
in their highest forms the material 
with the mental, to bring into union 
strength of boay with intensity of 
souL Contrast, for example, Stan- 
field's " St Michael's Mount " with 
Danby's "Evening Gun" (197): 
Danby's work wants the vigour of 
robust bodily existence, but, as a 
compensation, soul is suffused over 
land and sea ; to us those clouds 
which gather round that setting sun 
do taice a colouring from an "eye 
that had kept watch o'er man's mor- 
tality." This picture, when exhibited 
in Paris, obtained from the MomUur 
the following notice, — 

** The poetic effect of this scene can- 
not well be imagined ; there is in this 
picture a tranquillity,a silence, a solitude, 
which viridly impress the soul. Kerer 
was the solemn grandeur of the ocean 
better represented."— X« MoniUwr, June 
21, 1855. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few 
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words the tendencies of our English 
school Our English art, as we have 
seen, is healthfm and Togorous, be- 
cause eminently naturalistic; it is 
true and honest, because each painter 
is true to himself^ and with mental 
independence paints just what he 
thinks and feels : it is for this reason 
diyeisified in suDJect and character, 
not fettered by authority, nor bound 
down by historic precedent It like- 
wise represents and corresponds to 
the existing phases of society, paint- 
ing up to the requirements of the 
drawing-room, and putting upon 
canvass all that is talked of at the 
dinner-table. Finally, it knows how 
to respect as well as to represent 
En^lisn national life and manners in 
their observance of social and moral 
proprieties, in their respectabilities, 
m tneir downrighthonest, and hearty 
commonplace. We think and trust, 
however, that in our English life ana 
thought are to be found higher 
phases of existence than our national 
art has thus generally ventured to 
portrav. The faculty of imagina- 
tion, tne feelings of devotion, man in 
his higher aspects of thought or 
worship, religion as it connects the 
earth and humanity with heaven^ — 
these inspirations, to a correspondm^ 
nobility m art, our national school 
has hitherto for the most part left 
unheeded. The time has been, and 
in some countries still is. when a 
picture claimed the bended knee. 
Whatever, then, be the merits of our 
English school — and they are great — 
it is but too manifest that we need the 
guidance of higher thought the in- 
spiration of a nobler idea. Our art is 
too fugitive, miscellaneous, and va- 
grant, and seems, like our poetiy, to 
await the outburst of some strong 
national impulse, some crv from the 
people, some kindling of tne fire. 

Tnis gjeat historicand international 
Exhibition sug^gests and justifies these 
reflections. It shows in itsCkiUery 
of Old Masters that the great painters 
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did not, under the pretence of loving 
nature, worship materialism; that, 
on the contrary, they fashioned indi- 
vidual nature into hi^h mental types : 
that, infusing poetic thought and 
emotion into their works, nature be- 
came indeed spiritual Thus an Ex- 
hibition like the present should, as 
before suggested, teach us the coe(][ual 
authority of historic wisdom to guide, 
of nature to suggest and give, and or 
the artist's minoto mould and create. 
No national school of art can be 
great or enduring which is not the 
joint emanation of these three fun- 
damental elements. We say once 
again that a national school, which 
has no historic root in the past, is 
like to those ephemeral political con- 
stitutions which rise and decajr in a 
day. The great works in historic art 
ouffht to teach us wisdom — a know- 
lec^ how rightly to use nature, and 
how safely to exercise our own indi- 
vidual freedom. So taught, we may 
look at nature with discriminating 
eye, seize what she intended for a 
picture, and bring out her latent 
Deimtiea So taught, we may at 
length exercise the poet's right of 
creation, and with that freedom whidi 
knowledge justifi^ throw into the 
work the expression of the artist's 
mind. Thus taught by the great 
masters— enlightened and made truly 
free, not enslaved — taking out of 
nature all that is best and most 
beauteous, thus giving to the artist's 
mind the rights and the functions of 
the poet, we see no reason why the 
art of the future should not be still 
greater than that of the past, and 
the school of England, now vigorous 
in youth, in its fuller maturity sur- 
pass the achievements of Italy. Thus 
^ded by history, taking that which 
is vital and most noly in our civilisa- 
tioiL fashioning our genius according 
to the pressure and tne wants of our 
own times, it is yet possible that our 
national art may adequately repre- 
sent our national life. 
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KOBTH ON HOMES. 



A LETTER TO IRENJBU8. 



My Deab Ibsnjeus,- 



" Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli 
Duxn tui declamas Ronue, Pivneste re> 
ligt" 

So wrote Horace to his Mend. How 
afaall I paraphrase the passage, and 
apply it to my friend in two senses 1 
"The author of the Troia»war, you 
prince of loungers, while you were 
listening to debates in Westminster, 
I have read through again by the 
classic shores of Isis." But I have 
not read him a^ain in the flesh, 
thou^ I have in the n>irit, along 
with the Agamemncnof M&ch^lxiA, in 
the rich and racy prose of the fourth 
volume of Professor Wilson's Ea- 
Mays, I hope I am not falling into 
my second childhood, but I am fain 
to confess that, in returning to 
Homer, I have returned to the em- 
brace of the earliest literary friend of 
my first. The first book I ever read 
through was the Iliad of Homer in 
Pope's translation. Hoi^ I loved 
everv line of it ! How I discussed 
all tne Homeric characters with my 
elders ! How angiy I was with those 
who took the part of the Trojans, and 
preferred Hector to Achilles! The 
child's instinct felt that somehow or 
other it is good to be courageous ; 
and all the Trojans are painted in 
the Iliad, save, perhaps, Sarpedon 
and .tineas, as more or less of pol- 
troons — even Hector himself, the 
slayer of men and the tamer of 
horses, in spite of his waving plumes. 
Achilles was the great hero. He will 
always be the hero of the instinctive 
and unsophisticated souL And dear, 
next to him, was the clever vagabond 
UlyBses — perhaps even more dear, 
though less imposing, because he 
seems the more attainable character 
for imitation. To fight like Achilles 
seemed a hopeless business, but to 
travel like Ulysses possible. What 
a thirst for seeing the world is 
kindled by the smell of the salt- 
water of which all his narrative 



smacks ! If mothers would make 
their children staj at home, they 
should never put in their hands the 
OdysseUy or Bobinson Cittsoe, or 
Lemttei Gulliver, But the Odyssey 
is perhaps the prime well-head of 
that mischief. I should like to know 
how manv Britons it has eventually 
sent to the north pole — how many 
to the antipodes ! I ever preferred 
the Odyuey to the Iliads though no 
doubt, as a work of art, the iRad is 
most perfect ; for I am not by nature 
bloodthirstv, but travel -thirsty to 
excess. Years have rolled away 
since I first read Homer ; and I have 
made other authors, for the time 
being, the friends of my bosom ; but 
one after another, ''as from life's 
stirring circle the gems drop away," 
they have left my side, and Homer 
has at last taken his place again 
there without a rival 

Often have I asked mvself what 
two books I should wish to have 
saved out of some Alexandrian and 
Omarie (not Homeric) destruction of 
my library. I should have said once 
long a^ in the naughtiness of my 
heart, "Byron and the Bible :" in the 
next septenniam perhaps, "tne Bible 
and Schiller ;" then "the Bible and 
Shakespeare ; " now once again I say 
"the Bible and Homer; and the 
concatenation of the two books is 
more natural than that of the other 
pairs ; for Homer displays the 
man of biblical simplicity walking 
by the earthlight of nature, and 
snowing how much he could effect, 
and how much he was good for, 
without the Shekinah of the Divine 
Presence. No book devised by the 
brain of man furnishes an abler com- 
mentaiy on the book of life. In 
Homer the natural man is painted 
exactly as in Scripture, as simple 
and intense in his loves and hatreds, 
as having all his actions superintend- 
ed in the one case by Providence, in 
the other by destiny, possessing only 
a subordinate free-wilL In the Bible 
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(the Old Testament I meiui), the earth 
is governed bv kings, as in the a^ of 
Homer — real unmistakable kmgs, 
stronger and wiser and more beauti- 
fill, and sometimes better, than other 
men — such as were Said the son of 
Kish, and Agamemnon, and such as 
were Siegfried and the Cid in the 
early ages of medieval romanoe. In 
Homer, as well as in the Bible, por- 
traits are drawn of true men, and, 
what is much missed in later times, of 
true women : not the wax-dolls of the 
Greek tragedians, miscalled heroines, 
but more like mitigated viragos 
when they have life at all, which is 
not often — but true women, such as 
one meets with any day, with all their 
lovely weaknesses, so indispensable 
to anything that deserves the name 
of society. 

But, Irenseus, this is a high theme, 
and I shall attempt to raise the style 
of my letter a little towards its level 

When we stand in the vale of Cha- 
mouni, or on that little oasis of ver- 
dure in a desert of glaciers, the 
Jardin of Mont Blanc, although 
fully alive to the spirit of the moun- 
tains, we are not able to contemplate 
in its unity the m^estv of the mo- 
narch of the Alps ; but when we have 
withdrawn to a certain distance 
— to Sallenche, for instance, or, 
still better, to the Jura— we are 
then first capable of noting his one- 
ness, and feeling his overwhelming 
grandeur. His hoary head is far 
up above all others, reaching to the 
heaven of heavens^ and the lake of 
Geneva, dwarfed mto a mountain 
tarn, iwpears to slumber at his fiBct. 
Mucn tne same is the case with re- 
gard to the greatest poets, Homer, 
Dante, andShakespeai^s — more parti- 
cularly with regard to Homer, the 
greatest of all poets, therefore the 
greatest of all artists, inasmuch as 
poetiy is the greatest of the fine arts, 
and therefore, shall I not sa^, with 
due allowance for the twihght of 
paganism in which he lived, the 
greatest of all actual men ; for your 
true artist is a divine seer, and to see 
truly is perhaps the highest function 
of man. But let this be said in all 
humility, for man only sees what it 
pleases €tod to reveal to him. Homer*s 
Greek countiymen, in their better 



days, never raised a question as to 
whether he was one or many. He 
wrote their bible, or at all events 
composed it, and they would have 
looked on such investigations asposi- 
tive impiety. Homer circulate in 
their veins. They breathed and 
lived him. He inspired them with 
all their heroisms, and all of them 
that was unheroic was not of Ho- 
mer. But thejr were in a measure un- 
consdous of ms influence, and that 
showed its healthful nature. Even 
the guides of Chamouni, and other 
mountaineers, imbibe the courage of 
action with their wild air, but do not 
know whence it comes. Drag them 
away, and they pine for the hills with 
a heart-sickness which sometimes 
ends in death. Then followed a per- 
verse generation of critics, sophists, 
poetasters, commentators, grammar- 
ians in the Alexandrian schools. 

** 'Twas Greece, but firing Greece no more." 

And with them came an era of 
confusion in all matters of faith, 
and scepticism with regard to Ho- 
mer — just as those who withdraw 
from the close neighbourhood of 
the highest mountain, lose the fee- 
ing without gaining the sight, and 
the dome ana peaSs appear con- 
fusion. Then came the Koman era. 
Homer's majesty is recognised by 
Horace and Virgil, the hitter poet 
proceeding to make pictures wnich 
somewhat misrepresent him. The 
traveller has retired upon Sallenche. 
Mont Blanc is imposing, but not as 
yet confessed monarch of all But 
an angle of road is turned, and 
he is lost sight of for a long time. 
Even so the decline of the Koman 
empire was followed by many gener- 
ations that knew not Homer. There 
was a good reason for this ; they 
were even better engaged. They 
were learning in their own wild way, 
like children who romp in the midst 
of their letters, the alphabet of all 
that is good from the months of Chris- 
tian teiu^ers. Homer was lost eoght 
of in the ages of romance, although 
of all singere the most romantic. 
The revival of letters led to a new 
appreciation of him at a still further 
distance. It is now the view of Mont 
Blanc from the ascent of Jura. We 
have all the ages between us and 
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Homer to search for his match ; and 
the more we search, the more certain 
we become that he is not only, like 
^ kinff of men, '' head and shoulders 
above them all," but that the crest of 
the CTeatest man since bom scarcely 
teadaes to the top of the pedestal on 
iHiich he stands. No doubt that now 
we have a better view of Homer — that 
is, of Homer^s real self, his immortsd 
mmd— than was ever presented to any 
past age. Not only can we see him 
from a commanding elevation^ and 
with abundance of aerial perspective 
intervening to melt his lights and 
^dows into one grand unity of 
aspect, but we have also the tele^ 
scope of science to look through. 
Philology, as now pursued, is takmg 
its place as one of the exact sciences. 
Ceasing to be mere word-fencing, 
serving to display a mean subtlety 
and frivolous mgenuity, it has been 
patiently procee&ig, in the Baconian 
method, from the known to the un- 
known, until, throufi^h the comparison 
of languages, its phenomena narden 
into facts no less to be respected 
than those of geology or astronomy, 
and no less completely furnishing 
data for further investigation. Stores 
of knowledge before hidden are 
lHX)ught to light by means of the com- 
parison of parts of speech— just as 
certain locks may be unfastened when 
the graven letters have been brought 
together that form some secret word. 
And i)hilology holds up a lantern 
bj which we can see idto many un- 
heeded crannies in ancient history — 
even get glimpses through dark and 
winding caverns, whose other end 
opens into a new world, wherein we 
discern, in a light new to us, the 
inner and outer life of ancient man. 
Much of what appeared dark and 
repulsive before comes out fair and 
comely, like some neglected picture 
of a good master in the hands of a 
skilfiu cleaner. And the general de- 
duction is to the same effect as the 
testimony of Divme revelation, too 
often unheeded by later arrogance 
and self-conceit, tliat the moral pro- 
gress of the human race has not been 
commensurate with its material ad- 
vancement : in a word, that man has 
not altogether risen, out rather, in 
many respects, fallen. The solitary 
fiact, that m the common ancient lan- 



of the Indo - Ckrmaido races 
le nicer degrees of relationship were 
expressed each by its own word, in- 
stead of, as now, by periphrasis, 
speaks volumes on this point, nor 
less the evidence furnished by the 
study of all mythologies of the de- 
gradation of a purer primeval faith. 
One great reason why ancient 
Greece presents such a valuable field 
of study is, that its history is the 
coimterpart of the history of modem 
Europe. It is, as its natural scen- 
ery h^ars witness, a world in minia- 
ture. It had its age of heroes, as 
modem Euroi)e had its age of cliiv- 
alry; it had its age of despots, as 
modem Europe had and has its 
absolute monarchies resting on stand- 
ing armies. It had also its age of 
speculation and material progress, 
of liberty and license, as modem 
Europe had its eighteenth and has 
its nmeteenth century, leading whi- 
ther we cannot see ; but we can see 
that in ancient Greece the same state 
of things led to the reign oi univer- 
sal evil, and in the end to chaos* 
Homef s divine songs were chant- 
ed in the romantic age of Greece, 
or rather at that particular perioa 
when it had just culminated, and 
was beginning to decline— just as, at 
the decline of our own youth, we talk 
and sing of its glorious feelings, 
which we are scarcely conscious of 
during the heyday of their precious 
exuberance. Perfect in their concept 
tion and artistic form, they sprang 
into life armed at all points, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. 
Two circumstances in the main com- 
bined to produce their superlative 
excellence: one is, that they were 
the offspring of an heroic a^e ; the 
other is, that they were the offsprinir 
of the Greek mind — the mind of all 
others most wonderful in its subUety 
and versatility, and most deeplv 
enamoured of the Beautiful, which 
ia the soul of all the Fine Arts, and of 
Poetry as their elder sister. 

Other poems have sprung frx>m an 
age like that which was illustrated 
by Homer — for instance, the Nibe- 
lungen Lied in Germany, the Cid in 
Spam; but they want, though of 
surpassing merit, the Promethean 
file that Qghtens through the verses 
of Homer. They are heroic, but not 
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Greek. And many other poems there 
are, also of surpassmg excellence, 
which are Greek, but not heroic. 
JBschylus, who came nearest to the 
great master, had much of his inspi- 
ration. Sopnocles possessed his in- 
teUectual tenderness, and his num- 
bers are warm with the embers of 
the heroic fire. Euripides was tho- 
roughly Greek, but scarcely at all 
heroic, and thus was naturally most 
popular with the age in which he 
lived— so much so, tlmt the recitation 
of a few of his verses availed to 
save the remnant of the defeated 
Athenians from the prison quarries 
of Syracuse. Homers masterpieces 
alone are both thoroughly heroic 
and thoroughly Greek, and thus, 
in the whole curriculum of literature 
not of immediate divine inspiration, 
th^ stand alone in their penection. 
Such being the Homeric poems, 
the next question is, Who or what 
was Homer? He was no doubt a 
living man. but in commpn parlance 
he was a Nobody — a roving ballad- 
singer, very like nim whose visit to 
the baronial hall so touchindy intro- 
duces the Lay of the Last MinstreL 
And our own Shakespeare was not 
much more — a mere strolling actor. 
Dante had the advanta^ of an aris- 
tocratic connection, which saved his 
individuality. It is surely a humbling 
thought that those who have achieved 
immortality by their works should 
so soon cease to be redded as living 
persons. Where would Ulyssesbe with- 
out Homer ? and yet Homer^s person 
has vanished, while that of Ulysses 
is embalmed for ever in the im- 
mortal Odyssey. The fact is melan- 
choly, but no less a fact ; and beauti- 
fully has it been poetised by Felicia 
Hemans in "The Diver.** As the 
pearl-diver perishes forgotten in his 
struggles to endow the world with 
conceded wealth, so does the poet 
in many cases pine with neglect, 
and die unrememoered. 

" Like flower-seeds, by the wild wind spread, 
So radiant thou^ts are strew'd ; 

— ^The soul whence those high gifts are 
shed 
May fisdnt in solitude ! 

And who will think, when the strain is 
sung 

Till a thousand hearts are stirred, 
What life-drops, from the minstrel wrung, 

Have gush'd with erery word f 



None, none !— his treasures live like thine, 
He strives and dies like thee ; 

—Thou, that hast been to the pearVs dark 
shrine, 
wrestler with the sea ! ^* 

But the obscure poet pities not him- 
self as others pity him. He is con- 
scious of his divine mission, and he 
looks on his worldly position as a 
matter of course, knowmg the world 
imperfect. We think that we can 
discover even in Homer, the least sub- 
jective of all poets, the sentiment of 
this proud acquiescence in the ob- 
scurity and comparative humiliation 
of his lot In the Odyssey, two of 
his brethren are introduced, JPhemius 
and Demodocus. So sweetly does 
Phemius sing, that Penelope is eyen 
fain to come down from her upper 
chamber, whence she was accustomed 
to fly from the rudeness of the suitors, 
to hear him discourse of the return 
of the heroes from Troy, and her own 
hero amongst them. And it must 
be remarked, that he makes this 
Phemius sing to that crew of roy- 
sterers, not for base gain, but against 
his will, and from compulsion. 

By making the minstrel succumb to 
brute force alone, he at once removes 
the thought of degradation from his 
position. And we should not fail to 
mark with what respect he speaks of 
Demodocus, the court-minstrel of 
the king of the Ph^eacians. 

K«xir«r5i h Sir«» AM^if, 

" And call the divine singer, Demo- 
docus, for verily the god hath invest- 
ed him with the gift of song, so as to 
delight whenever his spirit urges 
him to sing.** And a httle farther 
on is a passage, inimitable in its 
tender application to the circum- 
stances of the dear old man of Scio, 
the king of all mendicant minstrels— 

Kn^vl V tyyCB^ip i^xSfv, iyttv i^ifi^af ««3«f. 
Tit wi^t M«vf' IpiXn^i, i^w tmyai»^r% 
maxit ri 

" So the herald came near, leading 
the delectable singer, whom the Muse 
loved exceedingly, and to whom she 
gave both an evu and a good. She 
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mulcted bim of eyesight, but she 
figre him the sweetness of song.** 
Whether he was blind or not when 
he composed the Iliad^ there can be 
no douoty after reading this passage, 
that the Odyssey was the child of 
Homer^s blindness. I love to think 
that he composed the Iliad in his 
fiery youth, perhaps himself, like 
Alcaeus after him, a soldier of no 
mean name ; for was not the divine 
Achilles himself a minstrel, and 
accustomed to console the monoton- 
ous hours of his wrath with the 
gentle lyre ? The similes and gene- 
ral ima^ry of the Iliad are life-like, 
and as if placed under the eye at the 
moment of inspiration— the plashing 
sea, the soft-falling snow, tne dark 
mountain-stream, the sea-fog sud- 
denly enveloping the swarms of 
crane&the lion in nis rage, the spark- 
ling nres of the night-watch, the 
blazing beacon, the moon and attend- 
ant stars. The imagery of the Odys- 
sey seems, on the other hand, more 
of the nature of a beautifid dream of 
the past, invested, not in the white 
light of mid-day, but the crimson 
weirdness of evening. Surely it is 
Intimate to indulge the belief that 
the author of the iliad was a noble 
youn^ man, who knew by his own 
martial experience the "windy 
plains" of Troy ^ that in the lulls of 
oattle he sung himself to sleep in his 
tent with heroic songs, but then, as 
yet. without form and void, Uke 
Acnilles himself— 



Ti«flr«/<ip«f 
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tiiat either by the accident of bat- 
tle or the stress of climate he lost his 
eyesight early in life ; that this loss 
of eyesiffht was compensated by the 
full aws^eningof the musical energies 
of his soul ; that he lived long years 
after his old dog had died for joy at 
his return to his temporary home 
somewhere in western Greece7for Ar- 
gus must be the portrait of Homer's 
own dog) ; that he returned, as he 
makes Ulysses return, a beggar, and 
a blind beggar, but more glorious in 
his blindness than was the fallen 
BelisariuB, for Belisarius could not 
sine; that he perfected las Iliad 
and composed the Odyssey in his 
blindness, and went about from court 



to court, and house to house, singing 
lays of neroes, until his course was 
run ; and whatever may have been 
his outward lot, his ^rand spirit sank 
from the eyes of an illumined world, 
quietly, gracefully, gloriously^ like a 
Greek sun behind the margm of a 
Greek sea. 

With regard to Homer's lot as a; 
wandering minstrel, it is consolatory 
to us to know that, though the class 
to which he belonged may be said, in ' 
these utilitarian days, to have lived 
upon alms, such was by no means 
the feeling of their own time. The 
ballad-singer was universally cherish- 
ed, and even received with honours 
half divine ; for the men of those days 
well knew that, in the exchange of 
benefits, the bargain was in their 
favour. Did he not give them song 
while thev only gave him meat-^a 
spiritual delij^ht for an animal satis- 
faction ? XC*^'^ x^f^^^*^^* iKOTOfjitol 
hfvtaiSoitov. So we find that in the 
Phaeacian feast " Pontonous placed 
forhim(Demodocus)a8eat with silver 
knobs in the midst of the banqueters, 
with his back against the tall central 
pillar, and the herald hung ftom thQ 
peg the high-toned lyre above his 
nead, and signified that he should 
take it in his hands ; and he placed 
beside him a basket and a fair table, 
and wine beside the repast to drink 
of whenever his spirit urged him." 

It is true that we modems will 
pay immoderate prices for good 
singing, but, after all, we only pay 
money which is a drug in the market 
to our national wealth, placing the 
singer himself rather below than 
above the salt • but the primitive 
ancients gave him honour, which 
could not be represented in money ; 
and this has ever been the case with 
all early tribes who had music in 
their souls, as most earlv tribes had. 
The bard was a sacred personage 
among the Celts, and the Skald 
amongst the Norsemen — not only a 
singer, but the domestic chaplain for 
the time being, without whose pre- 
sence the feast was considered un- 
blest Even the gods, they thought, 
could not feast without song — 

" ohne Qe«ang im Himmlischon Saal 

Ist die Freude gemeiD auch beim Nectar- 
maaL" 

This was the belief of the old 
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Germans. And even so the old in- 
habitants of the sister isle, if we may 
trust a note appended to an edition of 
Moore's ifff/oat€«, kept in every house 
one or two harps free to all travellers, 
who were the more caressed the more 
they excelled in music. 

" When the light of my song is o*er. 

Then take my han> to vour ancient hall ; 
Hang it up at that menoly door. 

Where wearj' trayellers love to call. 
Then if some bard who roams forsaken 

Revive its soft note in passing along, 
Oh ! let one thought of its master w^en 

Your warmest smile for the child of 
•ong." 

Thus we love to think that the 
peat Homer, though a wandering 
beggar, was honoured, and not un- 
happy even in the nignt that attend- 
ed mm eveiywhere. and which the 
glorious dayhght of his native Greece 
could not avail to dissipate. The 
loss of sight was atoned for, when 
all his soul was transmuted into 
golden song. 

With those charlatans, impostors, 
knaves, idiots, heretics, schismatics, 
atheists, who would impugn the unity 
and throw doubt on tne very exist- 
ence of the divine Homer, why should 
you and I dei^ to bandy words, any 
more than with some wretched so- 
phist who would deny the existence 
of the moral feelings, or the divine 
origin of religion ? If any reader of 
Maga is disposed to listen to them, 
we should be as angry with him as 
the shade of Virgil was with Dante 
when he stopt to listen to a vulgar 
quarrel in the lowest circle of hell— 

" Che Yoler ci6 udire e bassa vogUa." 

And any further notice of such malig- 
nants would be superfluous, after the 
elaborate demolition their arguments 
have eroerienced under the hard cuffs 
of William Mure of CaldweU, who 
deserves, for his successful efforts, to 
be held in honour both by Greece 
and Great Britain, especially as the 
work could not have been a very 
savoury one. And, indeed, the 
oljject of this epistle is not to fence 
with infidels after the fashion of 
Paley, but rather to call a friend's 
attention to one of the ablest com- 
mentators on Homer, or rather illus- 
trators of Homer, that our own cen- 
tury has seen— a true believer, in every 



sense of the word The spirit of 
Homer lives again in the pages of 
Wilson, as the same spirit^ it is to be 
believed, animated his life. A cast 
from a bust of the late Professor is 
to be seen in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham j I would request of you 
to observe it, and say whether it be 
possible to conceive a more thorough- 
ly heroic head ) The head tells me 
story of the whole man. It is the 
head of an athlete, but an athlete 
pNOSsessing a soul, the grace of Apollo 
sitting on the thews of Hercules. 
Such a man. yon would say at once, 
was none or your sedentary literati, 
who appear to have the cramp in 
their limbs whenever they walk 
abroad, but one who could, like the 
Greeks of old, ride, run, wrestle, box, 
dive, or throw the discus at need, or 
put the stone like Ulvsses himself, or 
one who could do the same things, 
and in addition to them, steer, pull 
an oar, shoot, fish, follow hounds, or 
make a good score at cricket, like a 
true Briton of modem times, in spito 
of all our physical and intellectual 
degeneracy, about whidi, indeed, we 
have a right to be scepti(»], when we 
know that such an unmistakable 
man as Wilson was living in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. It is an 
honour to Scotland that she produced 
such a critic on Homer, only second 
to that which is hers in havmcr pro- 
duced that poet who, of aU the 
modems, has composed poetry the 
most Homeric— even Walter Soott 
Your humble and obedient friend and 
servant will never forget his one in- 
terview with Professor Wilson in a 
lecture-room at Edinburgh. He lec- 
tured on that occasion on the i^ilo- 
sophy of Hobbes, for whose (uoin^ 
eccentricities in opinion he appeared 
to entertain a certain respect, not 
without a. lurking qrmpatny. He 
spoke of the sage of Malmesbury 
with great gusto as a demolisher of 
quacks and shams, and compared the 
superstitions which he encountered 
with BO much effect to the reign of the 
fairies. As he spoke, he warmed ; 
his eyes flashed; his whole form 
and manner became lion-like. He 
was sometimes satirical, and then his 
countenance wore an expression of 
grim yet genial humour, seldomer 
facetious, yet retaining his dignity 
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throagh his jokes, and on one occa- 
sion making his juvenile class very 
quickly draw in their horns when 
tiiey had become somewhat obstre- 
perous in their manner of enjoying 
some witticiaip. and were rebuked in 
a Toice like tnat of a Greek god, 
^ Ckntl^nen, 1 do not stand in need 
of your applause." 

A message from a mutual friend 
authorised a few minutes' conversa- 
tion after the lecture, and since then 
I have never seen him except in his 
works. Scotland is fortunate in hav- 
ing possessed three such indisputably 
mamy authors as Bums, Scott, and 
Wilson. As a critic, I^fessor Wilson 
reminds one of Ooeur-de-Lion as a 
swordsman. The crutch of Christo- 
pher North smites like the blade of 
nim who shore in sunder bars of 
iron in his contest with the Saracen 
who shaved a veil in twain with his 
scimitar. Woe be to the poetaster or 
political quack whose numskull came 
mthe way of that portentous oak-stick. 
The papers entitled '' Homer and his 
Translators** are some of the best in 
the collective works of the late Pro- 
fessor. After discussing in detail the 
separate merits of Pope, CowpOT, 
Chapman, and Sotheby, adding his 
own prose translations as a kind of 
unassailable, because unpretending 
standard, the Professor warms up 
towards the end of his series, as he 
wanned up in his lecture, when, 
having done with Homer's trans- 
lators, he comes to the discussion of 
Homer^s two heroes, Achilles and 
Ulysses. Achilles was his special 
&vourite. No other haro of them 
all, as hero, was " sans peur et sans 
reoroche.** And though perhaps with 
a oiminished reverence, still, with the 
hearty sympathy of his genial nature, 
he throws himself into the character 
of the cosmopolite Ulysses. His 
verdict with regard to the translators 
of Homer is, on the whole, in favour 
of the correct and graceful Sotheby. 
Dares any man to differ from him 9 
Fresh from a dip into the old song of 
the Nibelungen, I am forcibly struck 
with the resemblance in form and 
metre of the great Epic of Qermany 
to Chapman's translation of Homer. 
The quaint old or rather middle 
English in whkh it is written, cor- 
zeaponds to the middle high Oerman 



of the Nibelungen. Still it may be 
said that the dash of medieval 
ffrotesqueness of language which 
belongs to Chapman and the German 
minstrel is out of place as applied to 
Homer, one of whose chief beauties 
is the highly polished simplicity of 
his style. All speak in the voice of 
nature, but in the case of the original 
Homer alone is it nature speaking 
throuj^h the medium of an exquisitely 
beautiM human soul. Homer must 
remain, after all, untranslatable, and 
the comparative merits of his trans- 
lators must remain a matter of opin- 
ion to the end of time. 

We prefer to dwell on the Pro- 
fessor's own conceptions of the char- 
acter of Homer, and the characters 
of Homer's personages. Who can for 
a moment doubt of Homer's unity, 
who observes the thoroughly sus- 
tained consistency of every actor in 
his divine drama? Achilles is one 
throughout — the incomparable hero. 
Of course he has faults, ne has weak- 
nesies, for he was not a sa^e or a 
saint ; but they are the faults and 
weaknesses of a hero. How ex- 
quisitely does the master artist effect 
his exaltation above all his other 
persons ! Agamemnon is great ; to 
those who gaze from the walls of 
Troy he appears great indeed ; and 
Homer compares him to the gods in 
two magnificent lines, — 

'A^m 2f ^tifnf rri^v«» 2i llnrttim»t*t. 

"Like in the eyes and head to 
thimdcr-lovinff Jove, in the waist 
to Ares, in the chest to Poseidon," 
to be compared with gods rather 
than meUj for that he overtops them 
all with his head and broad shoulders. 
But when the King of Men is placed 
beside Achilles^ he falls into shade. 
To have given the measure of the 
stature of Achilles would have seem- 
ed a profanation — but his presence 
made light in the camp, his absence 
made darkness. His wrath sufficed 
to reduce the whole armada of 
Greece to the lowest pitch of de- 
spair ; his reconciliation with Aga- 
memnon to produce the same effect 
upon the enemy. His shout alone, 
as he stands before his tent in his 
naked fuiy, is enough to rout the 
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Trcjans, Hector indnded, who even 
trample each other to death in their 
headlong flight over those very 
trenches of the Greeks which they 
had BO newly stormed triumphant. 
One personage alone is capable of 
giving Achilles trouble in tne field, 
and this is rather because he had no 
paljmble body to wound than from 
nis intrinsic might : this is the river- 
god Scamander, who entrammels in 
his shoals and eddies the legs of the 
fighting hero. It would have been 
necessary even to invent an eccen- 
tric god for this purpose, aa the 
ordinary gods of heaven had before 
been worsted by Diomed. The in- 
vulnerability of Achilles was a mvth 
invented afterwards. Homer had 
far better taste, and he caused 
Achilles to get a scratch from some 
mean comlvfttant, as if to anticipate 
this detraction from his heroic per- 
fection. And nothing is more calcu- 
lated to bring out tne grandeur of 
the character m full relief, than the 
dark background against which the 
poet causes it to stand. Achilles is 
doomed to early death. TMs shadow 
is everywhere. It runs through all 
his thoughts, it gives a piquancy 
and a sentiment to all that he nas to 
do and to undergo. If he plays on 
the lyre in his tent, his own dirge 
is heard through the note& If he 
feasts with the diieftains, an invisible 
sword hangs above the banquet. 
Everywhere through the hero's sleep- 
ing dream and waging fancies looms 
a skeleton. The sentence of early 
death has been pronounced over him 
by the fiat of the goda Thetis 
knows it, his immortal mother, who 
caimot endow him with her own 
immortality, who knows that the 
arms she causes Vulcan to make 
for him are to be accessory to the 
doom. Early death and glorious life, 
or an inglorious old age, are before him 
— he chooses to die, leaving "footsteps 
on the sands of time." When the 
dving Hector prophesies the death 
of his slayer, the latter receives the 
news, without surprise or anger, as a 
matter of course. It is no news to 
him. He will not quarrel with the 
condition of transitoriness that at- 
tends all that is most perfect on 
earth. He is true to his nature, and 
knows no fear. He will not do or 



die, but do and die, since that is his 
fate. Matchless Achilles ! And that 
wrath of his which Christopher North 
dwells upon so vividly, briiiging it 
round again and again in his illus- 
tration to prove the uijity of subject, 
what a grand and awful wrath it is ! 
That M^Mf is deaf to all common 
propitiatioiL Nothing but the coun- 
ter passion of another and stranger 
M^wf can neutralise it Great as was 
the vD^ynj of Agamemnon, greater 
was the mjurv of him who slew Pa- 
troclus, the bosom Mend. Every- 
thing else has been tried and failed. 
The despair of Agamemnon had 
offered everything he possessed most 
valuable to the insulted honour of 
the chieftain— gifts of price, the resti- 
tution of Briseis, ana one of Aga- 
memnon's daughters in marriage, 
dowered as befitted the King of Men. 
But no ; the hero is deaf to prayers, 
and equally blind to wealth and beauty 
in the blaze of the inflaming wrath. 

'E^ys V Afriyttifi'yXmtfzuvih Ua^a»t^«t. 

The wrath of Achilles is, as Chris- 
topher North observes, the beginning, 
middle, and end of the //tW, and iQl 
other subjects are subordinate. Ho- 
mer has the skill to wrap Achilles' 
character in a veil of mystery; for, 
after all, we know some of the other 
heroes still better ; and we feel that, 
knowing them so, they enlist our 
sjrmpathies as being more on a level 
with ordinary humanity. 

Agamemnon is great and roval, but 
deficient in constancy, in self-confi- 
dence under adversity, and shrinking 
from responsibility in diflScultiea In 
manv respects he represente the scrip- 
tural character of David. Unscru- 
pulous in passion, dismayed and peni- 
tent in affliction, tenderly solicitous 
for his people suffering because of his 
fault, like the Hebrew king exclaim- 
ing, " These sheep, what have they 
done 1" he presente a true picture of 
a shepherd of his people in those pa- 
triarchal times. Diomed is the per- 
fect soldier, obedient, modest, and 
dauntless : sa^ he is in counsd. but 
his sagacity is more the result of 
sterling honesty of insight, than, 
like that wisdom of Ulysses, spring- 
ing from the inventive raculty. It is 
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only by snpposmg this modesty of 
Diomed to nave b^n traditional with 
the uicients, that we can understand 
how there was no question of his 
merits or services in the trial for the 
arms of the dead Achilles. Diomed 
might perhaps have had them, had 
he nad the assurance to ask for them ; 
bat he was always putting others be- 
fore himself. So Pallas, the presid- 
ing goddess of true genius, loved 
him, and by her aid be sent back 
even Ares, the bravo of the immor- 
talsy howling to Olympus. Ulysses 
is exhaustless in resource, and en- 
dued with the courage of Napoleon, 
which was always at hand when 
wanted, though never obtruding it- 
self on public notice unnecessarily. 
The courage of Ajax is of a different 
kind, compared by Homer to that of 
«i ass, who will not be driven by 
blows from his thistles — animal pluck 
of the finest kind, but animal pluck 
after alL AJax, like the British at 
Waterloo, wul not know when he is 
beaten. Ajax is a soldier, and a good 
one, but he would never have risen 
from the ranks had he not been bom 
a chieftain. Ulysses would have 
fought his way up in society from 
any the lowest position. Nestor is a 
quaint old twaddler, but we get to 
respect him when we find tluit no 
danger will scare him out of his yams. 
If his palace at Pylos had been on 
fire over his head, he would have 
finished his story oefore he ordered 
out the buckets. Then there is poor 
Menelaus, whose excellence exagge- 
rates Helen's deplorable frailty in 
leaving him. He is chivalry itself, 
the sotd of honour, generous and self- 
sacrificing, the only one of all the 
Greeks ^o oflfers on the spur of the 
moment to accept the challenge of 
Hector. Then there are the Trojan 
heroes — Hector, savage in battle, 
slayer of men, but gentlest of hus- 
bands, and tenderest of fathers ; Paris, 
the man about Troy— the gay and 
heartless libertine, but not so much a 
coward as a " faineant," outn^eously 
petted and spoiled by the ladies, and 
even by his old father and mother 
themselves, who ought to have been 
aid^med of their weakness ; and poor 
old fatuous Priam, about whom there 
hangs a majesty, whatever he says or 
does—even sitting in the ashes, and 



throwing dust on his head : the 
bowed monarch is every inch a king. 
No less perfectly drawn are the fe- 
male characters. How unlike the stiff 
and statuesque heroines of the trage- 
dians—the Antigones, and- Electras, 
and Medeaa There is no condoning 
of Helen's sin, but as much loveliness 
is granted her as is compatible with 
it. Her instincts are too good to 
allow her to be happy in her shame ; 
and in her self-reproaches, weakness, 
penitence, admiration of heroism, ana 
yearnings towards the husband of her 
youth and innocence, she is the per- 
fect lady, though not the perfect wo- 
man. Ajidromache is both, but the 
woman is even more conspicuous 
than the lady. She is no spartan 
heroine. She does notJ;ell Hector to 
come back with his shield, or upon 
it ; she thinks of him^ not as the war- 
rior, but as her all m all, supplying 
the place of all other relatives, " fa- 
ther and lady-mother, and brethren, 
and, yet more, her buxom spouse." She 
feels that if he is killed, the world will 
be a blank to her, and she tells him 
what she feels. Never since, in the 
whole career of Greek literature, have 
two female characters so tme to na- 
ture been imagined by the poets as 
those of Helen and Andromache. 

No less thorough is the critical in- 
sight of Professor Wilson in his ap- 
preciation of the Odyssey. Homer, 
at the beginning of this letter, was* 
compared to Mont Blanc ; one should 
perhaps more justly have compared 
nis two immortal poems to the twin 
peaks of Parnassus. They have the 
same base, and, according to the place 
from which we regard them, one ap^ 
pears higher or lower than the other. 
The Iliad is most generally popular. 
Perhaps its style is more natural and 
vigorous — the style of a younger poet ; 
but there are subiects treated of in 
the Orfy«wy into which the Iliad does 
not enter, and to which a peculiar 
interest attaches, connected with the 
daily life of the neroic ages ; and we 
modems should be the last to under- 
value the exquisite descriptions of 
scenery which the later epic contains. 
Here, again, Homer is beyond all 
praise in delineation of character. 
Under altered circumstances many 
erf the men and women of the Iliad 
reappear the same in essence, yet 
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changed by circnmetanees : and there 
are some charming additions — none 
more so than Penelope, Nausicaa, and 
Calypso, the anxious wife, the maiden 
princess, and the enamoured nymph. 
Helen reappears chastened by afflic- 
tion and penitence, but a paragon of 
good taste and good manners, if not 
morals, having reconquered her social 
position by the ten years' war, and at 
the price of the destruction of the 
first city of Asia. This is enough to 
make her a little serious in the midst 
of her luxury and splendour, and she 
does seem to have a conscience. Me- 
nelaus appears again chivalrous in his 
hospitahty, as he was before in his 
warlike conduct, doing the honours 
of his house in a manner which 
stamps him a^ the flower of courtesy, 
and model of all gentle prince& In 
the Odysuy, the character of Ulvsses, 
which was subordinate in the Iliad, 
is brought out in strong relief; ana 
afterwards, by the skill of the poet, 
placed on a heroic pedestal, little 
short of the height of tnat of Achilles. 
The whole spring of this artistic ma- 
chinery is the single word jroXvrXdff, 
" much suffering." As Achilles is ahero 
in action, and his inaction is the great- 
est calamity to his nation, so isUlys- 
ses a hero in endurance. AchiUes 
conquers all others, but Ulysses con- 
quers himself He is not the Greek 
of the Lower Empire, or rather, we 
♦ should say, to escape anachronism, 
Lower Re^blic, pamted by the tra- 
gedians. He is only a Greek so far 
as he adapts means to ends with con- 
summate skiU, and does not stand to 
excess upon his personal dignity, 
when his great object in life, restora- 
tion to his home and kingdom, can 
be forwarded by an opposite course 
of conduct 

The aim of the two heroes was dif- 
ferent. That of Achilles was to win 
as much glory as he could in a short 
life— that of Ulvsses was to fiilfil his 
functions as ruler of Ithaca, and be 
gathered, after a life of usefulness, to 
his fathers in peace. As the ends 
differed, so did the means; but in 
either case perfect justice is done by 
the prince of artists to the heroic 
ideaL In the Iliad, Achilles stands 
before us at once revealed in the 
beauty and ffrandeur of his wrath, 
and draws himself up to his full 



height ; Ulysses, in the Odyssey , rises 
ana grows upon us, improves vastlv 
on acquaintance ; and in the condna- 
ing scene, when he takes ven^jeance 
on the suitors, towers majestic far 
above all other heads, an universally 
confessed and incomparable hero — 
incomparable, inasmuch as the pro- 
vince m which Achilles moved was 
distinct from that of Uljrssea We 
may notice, as one signal instance of 
Homer^s unapproaclmble tact, that 
Ulysses, in his begsarly disguise, was 
humiliated to the deepest d^ree just 
before the climax of his exaltation. 
Lord Byron must have had that pic- 
ture before his eyes when he wrote 
those lines in the Corsair^ which bet- 
ter represent the spirit of the Odys- 
sey than any literal translation. 

" Up pose the Corsair with that burst of 

light, 
Nor less his change of form appalled the 

sight; 
Up rose the Corsair, not in saintly garb. 
But like a warrior bounding on his barb. 
Daah'd his high cap, and tore his robe 

away, 
Shone his mailed breast, and flashed his 

sabre's ray 1 
His close but glittering casque, and sable 

plume, 
More glittering eye, and black brow's 

sabler gloom. 
Glared on the Moslems' eyes some Afiit 

sprite. 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope for 

fight" 

But this, though very grand, is 
scarcely ec^ual to the picture of 
Ulysses rismg from his rags, and 
towering above the suitors in his 
island majesty, endued with divine 
grace by Pallas, the very incarnation 
of righteous vengeance. The Odyssey 
has the advantoge of the Iliad in 
possessing a heroine as well as a 
hero. Penelope is the para^n of all 
matronly virtues, and tne high posi- 
tion she takes in the Odyssey, points 
to a period in the life of Greece when 
womanhood, robed with chastity, 
commanded nearly as high a rever- 
ence as it did among the forests of 
early Germany. Yet with all her 
virtues she is a woman still When the 
absence of her lord and master is 
beginning to look a hopeless case, 
she ruminates on sacrificing her 
bleeding heart to the interests of the 
kingdom, and contracting a second 
marriage with one of the least ob* 
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jeetionable of the Buitora. So that 
Ulyaees aniYes just at the nick of 
time. Or perhaps she thought that 
the test of the bow which she pro- 
posed to try- the worthiest, would 
only end in the discomfiture of all, 
and that, bj such distractions and in- 
stalments of hope, time would be 
gained for her stripling son Tele- 
machos to prove himself a man, and 
assume the sovereignty himself, as 
well as the task of retribution. To 
exalt the character of Penelope, she 
is contrasted with the sea-goddess 
Oalvpeo, who holds the truant hus- 
banci in a voluptuous captivity. If 
it be said tnat the conduct of 
Ulvsses in the enchanted isle of 
Calypso is a derogation from his 
domestic faitlL it must be remem- 
bered that Calypso was a powerful 
goddess, that the only chance of es- 
cape of the imprisoned mariner was 
through the affections of his beauti- 
ful jauer, and that though he did not 
pass through the ordesd as a Belle- 
rophon or a Hippolytus, his heart 
was with his home and wife through- 
out ; and he had the manliness and 
tratn to avow to Calypso herself, that 
a mortal woman was her successful 
rival in his esteem. 

The whole sojourn of Ulysses in 
the isle of Calvpso, and his relations 
with that goddess, open a mine of 
beautiful imagery. His conversation 
with her in particular, of itself is 
enough to take from his character 
that stain of duplicity which was 
east on it by his degenerate country- 
men of later agea The substance of 
it I will endeavour to give you in a 
kind of ballad. 

Ultssbs and Caltfso. 

CALYPSO. 

Ere thy coming brought coDfusion, 

Ere thy wily voice was felt, 
Happy in the sweet seclusiun 

Of my magic isle I dwelt. 
Mighty trees were all about me, 

Musically peopled trees, 
Peace within and joy without me. 

Silver stars and golden seas. 
There were sfMrits to remark to 

How the sun-blush tinged the leaf, 
There were dulcet birds to hark to, 

Jesting at the night- wind's grief. 
Mortal ! 'twas a night of sorrow 

When I took thee to my cave ; 
Thou wouldst tarry till the morrow, 

Then agiain attempt the wave. 



If thy heart had oondeaoended 

To confess Calypso's charms, 
I had burned with pride oflfended, 

I had spumed thoe from my ai-ras. 
'Twas thy bosom's marble coldness 

Which did kindle fire in mine ; 
'Twas thy faith's imfaltering boldness 

Which could all for home resign. 
Passing fair, to whom thou flee'si, 

Must be Uiy Penelope, 
Since her image, which thou see'st 

In thy memory, conquers me. 
Can a mortal's beauty fleeting 

yanqui3h the celestial form. 
That to Hades &st retreating, 

This for ever young and warm t 



Goddess ! be that word unspoken. 

My true wife Penelope, 
If for her my heart be broken. 

May not dare to vie with thee. 
'Tis because her youth is waning 

That her image waxes dear. 
That my love on time is gaining 

Faster through each absent year. 
Truth no stress of time can sever. 

Single-heartedness and faith. 
These preserve the spirit ever 

Unoorroded unto death. 
Spell mysterious, who reveals it 

In the form of wingM word ? 
By the heart alone that feels it 

May its eloquence be heard. 
Ghxidess, m ! thy form is rarer. 

Richer is thy voice's tone. 
Immortality is fairer. 

But the mortal is my own. 

With what exquisite delicacy tbe 
Professor touches, in his masterly 
critioue, on the relations of Ulysses 
and Calypso ! It is from this special 
pNoint that I prefer to cull my quota- 
tions. Who will say, after reading 
Homer*s exquisite lines, and Christo- 
pher North's rendering of their spirit, 
far more effective than any formal 
translation, that the antique ancients 
(we must use this seeming tautology 
to express the ancients who lived 
before that artificial age which cor- 
responds with our own) were no 
landscape-painters, or that they did 
not enter fully and deeply into the 
mysterious writings of nature ? Why. 
Calypso and the Nymphs, and sdl 
the rest of those beings who did not 
live in springs and trees and ocean, 
so much as they were themselves the 
souls of these objects, were only an 
expression of the deepest feeling of 
reverence for nature, which could be 
satisfied with nothing short of deifi- 
cation. This is the Professor's prose 
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rendering of part of the Fifth Book. 
Hermes is aespatched to seek out 
Calypso, and give her the sorrowful 
message, that the gods require her 
to send nome her detained hero. 

*' But when indeed he came to the island 

placed at a distance, 
From the violet-oolour'd ocean ascending 

to the mainland 
He came on, till he reach*d a spacious cave, 

in which the nymph 
With beautiful ringlets dwelt : her he found 

within. 
A great ftre was blasungon the hearth, and 

mr the odour 
Of easily-cleft cedar- wood, and of incense, • 

spread fragrance throughout the island 
As they were burning: while she (the 

nymph ) warbling with her beautifUl voice. 
And plying the loom, was weaving with a 

golden shuttle. 
A wood in-full-luxuriance had-grown- 

around the cave, 
The alder and the poplar, and the sweet- 
smelling cypress. 
There, too, the wing-widely-expandedbirds 

nestled, 
Owls, and cormorants, and long-tongued 

divers (sea-birds) 
Of-the-sea, to which (birds) sea employ- 
ments are a concernment. 
There also around the hollow cave was 

extended 
A young luxuriant vine which flourished 

in clusters. 
Four fountains in order flowed with limpid 

.water. 
Near to each other, — being tum*d one in 

one direction, and another in another. 
Around soft meadows of violets, and of 



IT ere blooming : thither even an Immortal, 

had he come, 
Would have admired (it) as he gased, and 

had been delighted in his spirit. 
And there standing, the messenger, the 

Argicide, gazed ! 

And this is his commentary : — 
" This is the most elaborate descrip- 
tion of natural scenery in all Homer. In 
the Ilictd the bard but illumines the 
■visual senite by a few sunny strokes, 
that make start out tree, glade, or rock. 
Here we have a picture. Say rather a 
creation. In a moment the poet evokes 
the enchanted isle out of the violet- 
coloured ocean. There it is hanging in 
air. But all we know is that it is beauti- 
ful — for we are Mercury, and see no- 
thing distinctly till we find ourselves 
standing at the mouth of a spacious 
cave. The light of a magical fire — the 
odour of sacred incense — the music 
of an immortal voice — CJalypso her- 
self plying the golden shuttle as she 
sings ! All felt at once, yet in loveliest 
language evolved in a series of words 



expanding like a flower with all its 
bright and balmy leaves — an instantane- 
ous birth. We must not disturb the 
daughter of Atlas, but gaze afid ILiten — 
till by degrees the congenial beauty of 
the place withdraws our soul and our 
senses from the tones and tresses of the 
divine among goddesses ; and, still con- 
scious of her living enchantments, we 
are won by delight to survey the scene 
in which she enjoys her immortal being, 
yet about to be disturbed by visitings 
like our own mortal ginef ! The scene 
is sylvan. ' A wood in full luxuriance 
had grown around the Cave I' One line 
gives the whole wood, another its com- 
posing trees, another their inhabitants — 
and all together breathe of the sea. 
Look again at the Cave. The entrance 
is draperied with green and purple — for 
in such sunny shelter luxuriates tho 
vine ! The beauty of nature is nowhere 
perfect without the pure element of 
water wimpling in peace. And there it 
is — flowing fresh as flower-dews, in masy 
error, through blooming meadows, ito 
' sweet courses not hindered,' and happy 
to blend its murmurs with the diapason 
of the deep. True it is that earth is as 
beautiful as heaven." 

We omit a portion no less beauti- 
ful, but the insertion of which is un- 
necessary to the continuity of the 
passage. 

** Though ' light tho soil and pure the 
air,' and the scenery composed of all 
familiar objects, yet is the region felt to 
be almost as preternatural as if it were 
submarine — and Calypso's cave as won- 
drous as a mermaid's grotto. How very 
still I No screen to the mouth of tho 
cave, but a few vine-festoons — so, blow 
as it may on the main, and all around 
the isle (and a storm brought hither 
Ulysses), on the land qU is town — merely 
breath enough to keep the pure air for 
ever pure, and to enable the leaves to 
take a dance now and then upon the 
tree-tops, to some ^olian harp capri- 
ciously playing in the shade. Calypso is 
a queen — but she has no subjects, only 
her attendant nymphs— and of them we 
see, hear nothing — only once are they 
mentioned —they are to us but mere 
momentary shadows, passing unheeded 
along the walls of the cave. There is 
no building made with hands anywhere 
on the isle — not a vestige of antiquity 
in the shape of a rudely-sculptured stone. 
No roads, no pathways, no flocks, no 
herds, no four-footed creatures, either 
wild or tame— not even— we are sorry 
for it -a dog." 
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The Plrofeflsor was thinkiDg of dear 
old Biont^ the AigoA of the Nodes. 
How quicK with ^ling are his re- 
marks on the fact that Calypso, when 
she had pointed out to her hero the 
spot where he was to cot the wood 
ror his rail, instead of staying to look 
at him, went back home. 



''She could not bear to see him at 
work— felling the very trees under whose 
shade they two had so often sat — that 
they might bear him away for ever t 
She did not, like Miranda with her Fer- 
dinand, assist in carrying the logs ; for 
this was no romantic loTe-toil, the mere 
mimicry of a woriLy-day, and to be 
■ttoceeded by life-long happiness ; the 
sound of eyery stroke that cut into the 
heart of the tottering tree, smote her 
heart too till it ached ; and dismal to 
her was each crash among the brushwood, 
as 'alder, poplar, or fir, went to the earth.' 
It would have looked yery pretty had 
she brought her web in its ftume to the 
fofeet, and all the while kept plying her 
golden shuttle and singing a low sweet 
song. Had Ulysses been her husband 
she would haye done so— she would haye 
been with him at his woik, just like the 
wife of a forester in the woods of our 
own world ; for in the boat then growing 
into shape, the wedded might go out by 
themselves to sea with their fishing-nets, 
or to take their pastime on the waves. 
As it was, they were better apart — yet 
Calypso came to him again as soon as 
she knew twenty trees had fellen ; but 
how often she came and went, and how 
long at each time she stayed during 
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those four tryiog days, is not written in 
Homer." 

In fine, these magnificent essays 
stand alone aa a popular introduction 
to the poet, were it not for his original 
Greek, of all most popular in the 
world. He is the best exponent of 
the spirit of an age which, if not the 
age of sold, was golden in the trea- 
sures of imperishable nature — an age 
of truth and valour, and simplicity 
and fidelity, and honour and ro- 
mance ; and Christopher North is, 
amongst all men of the present, if 
not of the living generation — and 
honour enough that— the ablest and 
best exponent of Homer. Others 
have essayed, and the essay is not 
without its merits. That Homer 
should be in daDj^r of becoming the 
fashion is one of the most cheering 
Bjrmptoms of the tendencies of the 
present time— a symptom of a great 
and noble reaction against all that is 
selfish^ vile, and venal Let credit be 
given m all like cases. The honour- 
able member for the University of 
Oxford has consoled himself for the 
destruction of his own un-heroic party 
by illustrating the reign of heroes ; 
and rnxj not an elaborate essay on 
Homer in the Quarterly be justly 
considered as a reacemonger*s Pali- 
node ? No ofifence to you, Irenseus. 

From your loving Friend, 

Tlepolemus. 



SCENES OP CLEBICAL LIFE.— NO. m. 
Janet's bbpektaivck. 



PARI n.— CHAPTER V. 



It was half-past nine o'clock in the 
morning. The midsummer sun was 
already warm on the roofs and wea- 
thercocks of Millby. The church- 
bells were rin^g, and many fami- 
lies were conscious^of Sunday sensa- 
tions, chiefly referable to the fact 
that the daughters had come down 
to breakfast m their best frocks, and 
with their hair particularly well 
dressed. For it was not Sunday but 
Wednesday ; and though the Bishop 
was going to hold a Confirmation, 
and to decide whether or not there 



should be a Sunday-evening lecture 
in Millby. the sunbeams nad the 
usual worldng-day look to the hay- 
makers already long out in the fields, 
and to laj^gara weavers just " setting 
up" their week's "piece." The 
notion of its being Sunday was the 
strongest in young ladies like Miss 
Phipps, who was going to accom- 
pany her younger sister to the con- 
nrmation, and to wear a sweetly 
pretty transparent bonnet with ma- 
rabout feathers on the interesting 
occasion, thus throwing into lelief 
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the suitable simplicity of h^ sister's 
attire, who wa& of course, to appear 
in a new white irock ; or in the pupils 
at Miss Townle/s, who were absolved 
from all lessons, and were goinff to 
church to see the Bishop, and to 
hear the Honourable and Reverend 
Mr Prenderj^ast^ the rector, read 
prayers— a high intellectual treat, as 
Miss Townley assured them. It 
seemed only natural that aj:ector,who 
was honourable, should read better 
than old Mr Crewe, who was only a 
curate, and not honourable ; and 
when little Clara Robins wondered 
whv some clergymen were rectors 
and others not, Ellen Marriott as- 
sured her with great confidence that 
it was only the clever men who were 
made rectors. Ellen Marriott was 
going to be confirmed. She was a 
short, &ir, plump girl^ with blue 
eyes and sandy hair, which was this 
morning arranged in taller cannon 
curls than usual, for the reception of 
the Episcopal benediction, and some 
of the youn^ ladies thought her the 
prettiest girl in the school; but 
others gave the preference to her 
rival, Maria Gardner, who was much 
taller, and had a lovely " crop " of 
dark-brown ringlets, and who, oeing 
also about to take upon herself the 
vows made in her name at her bap- 
tism, had oiled and twisted her ring- 
lets with especial care. Assheseat^ 
herself at tne breakfast-table before 
Miss Townl^'s entrance to dispense 
the weak coffee, her crop excited so 
strong a sensation that Ellen Mar- 
riott was at length impelled to look 
at it, and to say with suppressed but 
bitter sarcasm, " Is that Miss Gard- 
ner's headr "Yes," said Maria, 
amiable and stuttering, and no 
match for Ellen in retort ; " Th— th 
—this is my head.** "Then I don't 
admire it at all !" was the crushing 
r^oinder of Ellen, followed by a mur- 
mur of approval among her friends. 
Young ladies, I suppose, exhaust 
their sac of venom in this way at 
school That is the reason why thev 
have such a harmless tooth for eadb 
ether in after life. 

The only other candidate for con- 
firmation at Miss Townley's was 
Marv Dunn, a draper's daughter in 
Millby, and a distimt relation of the 
Miss linnets. Her pale lanky hair 
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could never be coaxed into perma- 
nent curl, and this morning the heat 
had brought it down to its natural 
condition of lankiness earlier than 
usual But that was not what made 
her sit melancholy and apart at the 
lowdr end of the form. Her parents 
were admirers of Mr Trvan, uid had 
been persuaded, by the Miss Linnets' 
influence, to insist that their daugh- 
ter should be prepared for confirma- 
tion by him, over and above the pre- 
paration given to Miss Townley's 
pupils by Mr Crewe. Poor Mai^ 
Dunn ! I am afraid she thought it 
too heavy a price to pay for these 
spiritual advantages, to be excluded 
from every game at ball, to be 
obliged to waUc with none but little 
girls— in fact, to be the 'object of an 
aversion that nothing short of an in- 
cessant supply of plumcakes would 
have neutralised. And Mrs Dunn 
was of opinion that plumcake was 
unwholesome. The anti - Tryanite 
spirit, you perceive, was very strong 
at Miss Townley's, imported pro- 
bably by day scholars, as well as 
encouraged Dy the fact that that 
clever woman was herself strongly 
opposed to innovation, and remarked 
every Sunday that Mr Crewe had 
preached an "excellent discourse." 
Poor Mary Dunn dreaded the mo- 
ment when school-hours would be 
over, for then she was sure to be the 
butt of those very explicit remarks 
which, in young ladies' as well as 
young gentlemen's seminaries, con- 
stitute the most subtle and delicate 
form of the innuendo. " Fd never be 
a Tryanite, would you 1" " O here 
comes the lady that knows so much 
more about religion than we do ! " 
"Some people think themselves so 
very pious ! 

ft 18 reallv surprising that yomig 
ladies shoula not oe thought compe- 
tent to the same curricuhun as young 
gentlemen. I observe that the& 
powers of sarcasm are quite equal ; 
and if there had been a genteel aca- 
demy for^oung gentlemen at Millbv, 
I am inclined to think that, notwith- 
standing Euclid and the classics, the 
party spirit there would not have ex- 
hibited itself in more pungent irony, 
or more incisive satire^ than was 
heard in Miss Townle/s seminary. 
But there was no su<^ academy. 
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the ^dstence of the grammar- 
aehool under Mr Crewe's superin^ 
tendence probaUy diBCOuraginff spe- 
culations of that kind; and the 
genteel youths of Millby were chiefly 
come home for the mid-summer hob- 
days from distant schools. Seyerol 
of us had just assumed coat tails, and 
the assumption of new responsibili- 
ties i4)parently following as a matter 
of course, we were among the candi- 
dates for confirmation. I wish I 
oould say that the solemnity of our 
feelings was on a level with the solem- 
nity of the occasion: but unimagina- 
tiye boys find it difficult to reco^se 
apostolical institutions in their deve- 
loped form, and I fear our chief emo- 
tion concerning the ceremony was a 
sense of sheepishness, and our chief 
opinion, the speculative and h^^ti- 
ctu position, that it ought to be con- 
fined to the girls. It was a }h^. you 
will say ; but it is the way witn us 
men in other crises, that come a long 
while after confirmation. The golden 
moments in the stream of life rush 
past US) and we see nothing but sand ; 
the angels come to visit us, and we. 
on|v know them when they are gone. 

fiut, as I said, the morning was 
sunny, the bells were ringing, the 
ladies of Millby were dressed in their 
Sunday garments. 

And who is this brieht-looking 
woman walking with nasty step 
dong Orchard Street so early, with a 
laige nosegay in her hand ? Can it be 
Janet Dempster, on whom we looked 
with such deep pit^, one sad mid- 
night, hardly a fortnight ago 1 Yes ; 
no otner woman in Millby has those 
searching black eves, that tall grace- 
ful unconstrained fiwe, set off bv 
her simple muslin dress and black 
laoe shawl, that mas^ black hair 
now so neatly braided in glossy con- 
trast with the white satm ribbons 
of her modest cap and bonnet No 
other woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to Jona- 
than Lamb, the old parish clerk. 
And, ah !— now she comes nearer — 
there are those sad lines about the 
mouth and eyes on which that sweet 
smile plays like sunbeams on the 
stonn-beaten beauty of the full and 
ripened com. 

She is turning out of Orchard 
Street, and making her way as fast 
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as she can to her mother's house, a 
pleasant cottage facing a road-side 
meadow from which the hay is 
being carried. Mrs Raynor has had 
her breakfast, and is seated in her 
arm-chair reading^ when Janet opens 
the door, saying, m her most playful 
voice — 

*' Please, mother, Fm come to show 
myself to you before I go to the par- 
sonage. Have I put on my pretty 
can and bonnet to satisfy yon ) ^ 

Mrs Raynor looked over her spec- 
tacles, and met her daoffhter's glance 
with ^ee as dark and loving as her 
own. She was a much smaller woman 
than Janet, both in figure and feature, 
the chief resemblance lying in the 
^es and the dear brunette complex- 
ion. The mother's hair had long 
been grey, and was gathered under 
the neatest of caps, made by her own 
clever fingers, as all Janet's caps and 
bonnets were too. They were well- 
practised fingers, for Mrs Raynor had 
supported herself in her widowhood, 
by keeping a miUineir establishment, 
and in this way had earned money 
enough to give her daughter what 
was then thought a first-rate educa- 
tion, as well as to save a sum which, 
ekea out by her son-in-law, suffioea 
to support her in her solitary old a€[e. 
Always the same clean, neat old laoy, 
dressed in black silk, was Mrs Ray- 
nor : apatient,brave woman,who bow- 
ed with resignation under tne burden 
of remembered sorrow, and bore with 
meek fortitude the new load that the 
new days brought with them. 

" Your bonnet wants pulling a 
trifle forwarder, my child, she said, 
smiling^ and taking off her spectacles, 
while Janet at once knelt down be- 
fore her, and waited to be '* set to 
rights," as ^e would have done when 
she was a child. "You're going 
straight to Mrs Crewe's, I suppose ? 
Are those flowers to garnish the 
dishes?" 

" No, indeed, mother. This is a 
nosegay for the middle of the table. 
I've sent up the dinner^ervice and 
the ham we had cooked at our house 
yesterday, and Bettv is coming di- 
rectly witn the gamisn and the nlate. 
We shall get our good Mrs Orewe 
through her troubles famously. Dear 
tiny woman ! You should have seen 
her lift up her hands yesterday, and 
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pray heaven to take her before ever 
she should have another collation to 
get ready for the Bishop. She said, 
'It's bad enough to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he doesn't want half 
80 many jel^ glasses. I wouldn't 
mind, Janet, if it was to feed all the 
old hungry cripples in Millby, but so 
much trouble and expense for people 
who eat too much every day of their 
lives ! ' We had such a cleaning and 
fiirnishing-up of the sitting-room 
yesterday! Nothing will ever do 
away with the smell of Mr Crewe's 
pipes, yovL know: but we have 
thrown it into the background, with 
yellow soap and diy lavender. And 
now I must run away. You will 
come to church, mother?" 

" Yes, my dear, I wouldn't lose 
such a pretty sight It does my old 
eyes good to see so manv fresh young 
feces. Is your husband going ) " 

" Yes, itobert will be there. Tve 
made him as neat as a new pin 
this morning, and he says the 
Bishop will think him too buck- 
ish by hal£ I took him into 
Mammy Dempster's room to show 
himselL We near Tiyan is making 
sure of the Bishop's support ; but we 
shall see. I would give my crooked 
guinea, and all the luck it will ever 
bring me, to have him beaten, for I 
can't endure the sight of the man 
coming to harass dear old Mr and 
Mrs Crewe in their last days. Preach- 
ing the Gospel indeed ! That is the 
best Gospel that makes everybody 
happy and comfortable, isn't it, 
mother?" 

" Ah, child, Fm afraid there's no 
Gospel will do that here below." 

''Well, I can do something to 
comfort Mrs Crewe, at least ; so 
give me a kiss, and good-by till 
church-time." 

The mother leaned back in her 
chair when Janet was gone, and 
sank into a painful reverie. When 
our life is a continuous trial, the mo- 
ments of respite seem only to substi- 
tute the heaviness of dread for the 
heaviness of actual suffering : the 
curtain of cloud seems parted an in- 
stant only that* we may measure all 
its horror as it hangs low, black, and 
imminent, in contrast with the tran- 
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sient brightness; the water-drops 
that visit the parched lips in tne 
desert, bear witn them only the keen 
imagination of thirst Janet looked 
glaoand tender now — but what scene 
of mi/sery was coming next 1 She 
was too like the.cistus flowers in the 
little garden before the window, that, 
with the evades of evening, might 
lie with the delicate white and flossy 
dark of their petals trampled m the 
road-side dust When tne sun had 
sunk, and the twilight was deepen- 
ing, Janet might be sitting there, 
heated, maddened, sobbing out her 
griefs with selfish passion, and wildly 
wishing herself dead. 

Mrs Raynor had been reading 
about the lost sheep, and the joy 
there is in heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth. Surely the eternal 
love she believed in through all the 
sadness of her lot, would not leave 
her child to wander farther and far-* 
ther into the wilderness till there 
was no turning — the child, so lovely, 
so pitifiil to oUiers— so good, till she 
was goaded into sin by woman's bit- 
terest sorrows ! Mrs Raynor had her 
fieuth and her spiritual comforts, 
though she was not in the least 
evan^lical, and knew nothing of 
doctrinal zeal I fear most of Mr 
Tryan's hearers would have consi- 
dered her destitute of saving know- 
ledge, and I am quite sure she had 
no well-defined views on justification. 
Nevertheless, she read ner Bible a 
great deal, and thought she found 
oivine lessons there— how to bear 
the cross meekly, and be mercif^iL 
Let us hope that there is a saving 
ignorance, and that Mrs Raynor was 
justified without exactly knowing 
now. 

She tried to have hope and trust, 
though it was hard to believe that 
the niture would be anything elso 
than the harvest of the seed that was 
being sown before her eyes. But al- 
ways there is seed being sown silently 
and unseen, and everywhere there 
come sweet flowers without our fore- 
sight or labour. We reap what we 
sow, but Nature has love over and 
above that justice, and rives us 
shadow .and blossom and fruit that 
spring from no planting of ours. 
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Most people must have i^peed 
with Mrs Raynor that the conmma- 
tion that day was a pretty «ight, at 
least when those slight girlish forms 
and fair young faces moved in a white 
riytdet along the aisles and flowed 
into kneeling semicircles under the 
light of the great chancel window, 
softened by patches of dark old 
painted glass ; and one woiild think 
wiat to look on while a pair of vener- 
able hands pressed such young heads, 
and a venerable face looked upwara 
for a blessinff on them, would be very 
likely to make the heart swell gently, 
and to moisten the eyes. Yet I re- 
member the eyes seemed very dry in 
Bfillby church that day, notwithstand- 
ing that the Bishop was an old man, 
and probably venerable (for though 
he was not an eminent Grecian, ne 
■was the brother of a Whig lord) ; and 
I think the eyes must have remained 
dry, because he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruffles, 
and, instead of laying them on the 
girls' heads, just let them hover over 
each in quick succession, as if it were 
not etiauette to touch tnem, and as 
if the laying on of hands were like 
the theatrical embrace — part of the 

?lay, and not to be really believed in. 
'o be sure, there were a great many 
heads, and the BishopTs time was 
limit^ Moreover, a wig can, under 
no circumstances, be affecting, except 
in rare cases of illusion ; ana copious 
lawn-sleeves cannot be expected to 
go directly to any heart except a 
washerwoman's. 

I know Ned Phipps who knelt 
against me, and I am sure made me 
behave much worse than I should 
have done without hirn^ whispered 
that he thought the Bishop was a 
"guvj" and I certainly remember 
thmkmg that Mr Prendei^t looked 
much more dignified with his plain 
white surplice and black hair. He 
was a tall commanding man, and 
Tesid the Liturgy in a strikingly so- 
norous and unuorm voice, which I 
tried to imitate the next Sunday at 
home, until my little sister began 
to cry and said I was "yoarmg 
at her." 
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Mr Tryan sat in a pew near the 
pulpit with several other clergymen. 
He looked pale, and rubbed his hand 
over his face and pushed back his 
hair oftener than usual Standing 
in the aisle close to him, and re- 
peating the responses with edifying 
loudness, was Mr Budd, church- 
warden and delegate, with a white 
staff in his hand and a backward 
bend of his small head and person, 
such as, 1 suppose, he considered 
suitable to a ihend of sound religion. 
Conspicuous in the gallery, too, was 
the tall figure of Mr Dempster, 
whose profession^ avocations rarely 
allowed him to occupy his place at 
church. 

" There's Dempster," said Mrs Lin- 
net to her daughter Mary, "looking 
more respectable than usual, I de- 
clare. He's got a fine speech by 
heart to make to the Bishop, I'll 
answer for it. But he'll be pretty 
well sprinkled with snuff before 
service is over, and the Bishop won't 
be able to listen to him for sneezing, 
that's one comfort." 

At length, the last stage in the 
long ceremony was over, the large 
assembly streamed warm and weary 
into the open afternoon sunshine, 
and the Bishop retired to the Par- 
sonage, where, after honouring Mrs 
Crewe's collation, he was to give 
audience to the delegates and Mr 
Tryan on the great question of the 
evening lecture. 

Between five and six o'clock the 
parsonage was once more as q^uiet as 
usual under the shadow of its tall 
elms, and the only traces of the 
Bishop's recent presence there were 
the wneel-marks on the gravel, and 
the long table with its garnished 
dishes awiy, its damask sprinkled 
with crumbs, and its decanters with- 
out their stoppers. Mr Crewe was 
already calmly smoking his pipe in 
the opposite sitting-room, and Janet 
was agreeing with Mrs Crewe that 
some of the blanc-mauj^e would be 
a nice thing to take to Sally Martin, 
while the bttle old lady herself haa 
a spoon in her hand ready to gather 
the crumbs into a plate, that she 
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might scatter them on the gravel for 
the little birds. 

Before that time, the Bishop's car- 
riage had been seen driving tnrough 
the High Street on its way to Lord 
Trufford's, where he was to dine. 
The question of the lecture was de- 
cided, then ? 

The nature of the decision may be 
gathered from the following conver- 
sation which took place in the bar 
of the Bed lion that evening. 

"So you're done, eh, Dempster?" 
was Mr Pillgrim's obs^ation, utter- 
ed with some gusto. He was not 
flad Mr Tryan had gained his point, 
ut he was not sony Dempster was 
disappointed. 

"Done, sir? Not at all. It is 
what I anticipated. I knew we had 
nothinfi^ else to expect in these days, 
when the Church is infested by a set 
of men who are only fit to give out 
hymns from an empty cask, to tunes 
set by a journeyman cobbler. But I 
was not the less to exert myself in 
the cause of sound Ghurchmanship 
for the good of the town. Anv 
coward can fight a battle when he s 
sure of winning ; but give me the 
man who has pluck to fight when 
he's sure of losmg. That's my way, 
sir; and there are many victoiies 
worse than a defeat, as Mr Tiyan 
shall learn to his cost" 

" He must be a poor shuper- 
annjrated sort of a bishop^ that's my 
opinion," said Mr Tonumsom " to 
go along with a sneaking Metnodist 
like Tiyan. And. for my part, I 
think we should oe aa well wi'out 
bishopsLif they're no wiser than 
that Where's the use o' havin' 
thousands a -year an' livin' in a 
pallis, if they don't stick to the 
Church?" 

" No. There you're going out of 
your depth, Tomlinsoxv* said Mr 
Dempster. "No one shall hear me 
say a word a^inst Episcopacy — it 
is a safeguard of the Church ; we 
must have ranks and dignities there 
as well as everywhere else. No, 
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sir! Episcopacy is a good thing; 
but it mav happen that a bishop is 
not a good thing. Just as brandy is 
a good thing, though this particular 
bottle is British, and tastes like 
sugared rain-water caught down the 
chimney. Here, Ratcliflfe, let me have 
something to <mnk, a little less like 
a decoction of su^ and soot." 

"/ said nothing again Epis€k>- 
pacy," returned Mr Tomlinson. " I 
only said I thought we should do as 
wdll wi'out bishops ; an' I'll s^ it 
again for the matter o' that. Bishops 
never brought ony grist to my milL" 

"Do you know when the lectures 
are to begin?" said Mr Pillgrim. 

"They are to begin on Sunday 
next," said Mr Dempster in a signi- 
ficant tone ; " but I think it will not 
take a long-sighted prophet to fore- 
see the ena of Uiem. It strikes me 
Mr Tryan will be looking out for 
anoti^er curacy shortly." 

" He'll not get many Millby people 
to go and hear his lectures after 
a wnile, I'll bet a guinea," observed 
Mr Budd. " I know TU not keep a 
single workman on my ground who 
either goes to the lecture himself or 
lets anybody belonging to him go." 

" Nor me nayther^" said Mr Tom- 
linson. " No Tiyamte shall touch a 
sack or drive a waggon o' mine, that 
you may depend on. An' I know 
more b^des me as are o' the same 
mind." 

" Tryan has a good many friends 
in the town, thougli, and friends that 
are likely to stand by him too," said 
Mr Pill^im. " I should say it would 
be as well to let him and his lectures 
alone. If he goes on preaching as 
he does, with such a constitution as 
his, he'U get a relaxed throat by-and- 
by, and you'll be rid of him without 
any trouble." 

" We'll not allow him to do hun- 
self that iiyury " said Mr Dempster. 
" Since his health is not good, we'll 
persuade him to try chance of air. 
Depend upon it, he'U find the climate 
of Millby too hot for him." 
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Mr Dempster did not stay long at 

the Red Lion that evening. He was _ 

summoned home to meet Mr Arm- it happened that this was one of the 



strong, a wealthy client, and as he was 
kept m consultation till a late hour. 
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nights on which Mr Dempster went 
to Ded tolerably sober. Thus the day, 
whidi had been one of Janet's hap- 
piest^ because it had been spent by 
ner in helping her dear old friend 
Mrs Crewe, ended for her with un- 
usual quietude ; and as a bright sun- 
set promises a fair morning, so a calm 
lyin^down is a good augury for a calm 
waking. Mr Dempster, on the Thurs- 
day morning, was in one of his best 
humours, and though perhaps some of 
the good humour might r^nilt from 
the prospect of a lucrative and excit- 
ing bit of business in Mr Armstrong's 
probable lawsuit, the greater part of 
It was doubtless due to those stirrings 
of the more kindly, healthy sap of 
human feeling, by which goodness 
tries to get tne upper hand in us 
whenerer it seems to have the 
slightest chance — on Sunday morn- 
ings, perhaps, when we are set free 
fix)m the grmdin^ hurry of the week, 
and take the little thiee-year-old on 
our knee at breakfast to share our 
c^ and muffin; in moments of 
trouble, when death visits our roof 
or illness makes us dependent on the 
tending hand of a slighted wife ; in 
quiet talks with an aged mother, of 
the days when we stood at her knee 
with our first picture-book, or wrote 
her loving letters from school In 
the man whose childhood has known 
caresses there is always a fibre of 
memory that can be touched to gentle 
issuer and Mr Dempster, whom you 
have nitherto seen onlv as the orator 
of the Red Lion, ana the drunken 
tyrant of a dreaiy niidnight home, 
was the first-bom darling son of a 
&ir little mother. That mother was 
living still, and her own large black 
easy -chair, where she sat knitting 
through the live-long day, was now 
set r^y for her at the breakfast- 
table^ by her son's side, a sleek 
tortoise-shell cat acting as provisional 
incumbent 

"Grood morning, Mamsey! why, 
you're looking aa fr^h as a daisy 
this mominff. You're getting young 
again," saidMr Dempster, lookm^ up 
from his newspaper when the little 
old bidy entered. A verv little old 
ladj she was, with a pale, scarcely 
wrmkled face, hair of that peculiar 
white which tells that thelocKs have 
once been blond, a natty pure white 
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cap on her head, and a white shawl 
pinned over her shoulders. You saw 
at a glance that she had been a 
mignonne blonde, strangely unlike 
her talL.udy, dingy-complexion ed 
son ; unUke ner daughter-in-law, too, 
whose laige-featured brunette beauty 
seemed always thrown into higher 
relief by the white presence of httle 
Mamsey. The unlikeness between 
Janet and her mother-in-law went 
deeper than outline and complexion^ 
and indeed there was little sympathy 
between them, for old Mrs Dempster 
had not yet learned to believe that 
her son^ Robert, would have ^ne 
wrong if he had married the nght 
woman — a meek woman like her- 
self, who would have borne him chil- 
dren, and been a deft, orderly house- 
keeper. In spite of Janet's tender- 
ness and attention to her, she had had 
little love for her daughter-in-law 
from the first, and had witnessed the 
sad growth of home-miseiy through 
long years, always with a disposition 
to lay the blame on the wife rather 
than on the husband, and to reproach 
Mrs Raynor for encouraging her 
daughter's faiilts by a too exclusive 
sympathy. But old Mrs Dempster 
ubA that rare gift of silence and 
passivity which often supplies the 
absence of mental strength : and. 
whatever were her thoughts, sne said 
no word to aggravate the domestic 
discord. Patient and mute she sat 
at her knitting through many a scene 
of quarrel and anguish; resolutely 
she appeared unconscious of the 
sounds that reached her ears, and 
the facts she divined after she had 
retired to her bed; mutely she 
witnessed poor Janet's faults, only 
registering them as a balance of ex- 
cuse on tne side of her son. The 
hard, astute, domineering attorney 
was still that little old woman's pet, as 
he had been when she watchea with 
triumphant pride his first tumbling 
effort to march alone across the 
nursery floor. "See what a good 
son he is to me !" she often thought. 
" Never gave me a harsh word. And 
so he might have been a good hus- 
band." 

O it is piteous— that sorrow of 
aged women ! In early youth, per- 
haps, they said to themselves, "I 
shall be happy when I have a hus- 
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band to love me best of all ;" then, 
when the husband was too careless, 
" My child will comfort me ;" then, 
through the mother's watching ana 
toil, "My child will repay me all 
when it grows up." And at last, 
after the long joumev of years has 
been wearily travelled through, the 
mother's heart is weighed down by 
a heavier burthen, and no hope re- 
mains but the grave. 

But this morning old Mrs Demp- 
ster sat down in her easy-chair witn- 
out any painful suppressed remem- 
brance of the precedinc; night. 

" I declare mammy looks younger 
than Mrs Crewe, who is only sixty- 
five," said Janet. " Mrs Crewe will 
come to see you to-day, mammy, 
and tell you all about her troubles 
with the Bishop and the collation. 
She'll bring her knitting, and vou'll 
have a regular gossip together. 

"The gossip will be all on one 
side, then, for Mrs Crewe ^ets so 
very deaf, I can't make her near a 
word. And if I motion to her, she 
always understands me wrong." 

" 6, she will have so much to tell 
you to-day, you will not want to 
speak yourself. You, who have 
v^of;onna *^ irwiif 4-Ii/^oa ^ondcrful 
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"01 couldn't disappoint Mrs 
Lowme; I promised ner. Betty 
will do very well, no fear." 

Old Mrs Dempster was silent after 
this, and began to sip her tea. The 
breakfast went on without further 
conversation for some time, Mr 
Dempster being absorbed in the 
papers. At length, when he was 
running over the advertisements, his 
eve seemed to be caught by som^ 
thin^^ that suggested a new thought 
to him. He presently thumped the 
table with an air of exultation, and 
said, turning to Janet, — 

" rve a capital idea, Gipsy ! " (that 
was his name for his dark-eyed wife 
when he was in an extraordinarily 
good humour), "and you shall help 
me. It's just what you're up to." 

" What is it ? " said Janet, her face 
beaming at the sound of the pet 
name, now heard so seldom. " Any- 
thing to do with conveyancing ?" 

" It's a bit of fun worth a dozen 
fees— a plan for raising a laugh 
against Trjsji and his gang of hypo- 
crites." 

" What is it 1 Nothing that wants 
a needle and thread, I hope, else I 
must go and teaze mother* 

" No, nothing sharper than your 
wit— except mine, ril tell you what 
it is. We 11 get up a programme of 
the Sunday evenmg lecture, like a 
play-bill, you know — * Grand Per- 
formance of the celebrated Mounte- 
bank,' and so on. We'll bring in the 
Tryanites— old Landor and tne rest 
— ^m appropriate characters. Procter 
shall prmt it, and we'll circulate it 
in the town. It will be a capital 
hit." 

" Bravo !" said Janet, clapping her 
hands. She would just then have 
pretended to like almost anything, 
m her pleasure at being appealed to 
by her husband, and she really did 
like to laugh at tne Tryanites. "We'll 
set about it directly, and sketch it 
out before you go to the office. Fve 
got Tryan's sermons up-stairs, but I 
don't think there's anything in them 
we can use. Fve only just looked 
into them ; they're not at all what I 
expected — <iull, stupid things — no- 
thing of the roaring fire and brim- 
stone sort that I expected." 

" Roaring] No ; fcyan's as soft as 
a sucking dove — one of your honey- 
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mouthed hypocritea Plenty of devil 
and malice m him, though, I could 
see that, while he was talking to the 
Bishop ; but as smooth as a snake out- 
side. He's beginning a single-handed 
fight with me, I can see— persuading 
my clients away from me. We shaU 
see who will be the first to cry peccavi, 
Millby will do better without Mr 
Tryan than without Robert Demp- 
ster, I fancy ! and Millbv shall never 
be flooded with cant as long as I can 
raise a breakwater against it But 
now, get the break£ast things cleared 
away, and let us set about the play- 
bill Come, mamsey, come and have 
a walk with me round the garden, 
and let us see how the cucum^rs are 
getting on. IVe never taken you 
round the garden for an age. Come, 
you don*t want a bonnet It's like 
walking in a greenhouse this mom- 
ine." 

" But she will want a parasol," 
said Janet '* There's one on the 
stand against the garden-door, Ro- 
bert*' 

The little old lady took her son's 
arm with placid pleasigre. She could 
barely reach it so as to rest upon it, 
but he inclined a little towards her, 
and accommodated his heavy long- 
limbed steps to her feeble pace. The 
cat chose to sun herself too, and walk- 
ed close beside them, with tail erect, 
rubbing her sleek sides against their 
legs, and too well fed to be excited by 
the twittering birds. The garden was 
of the grassy, shady kind, often seen 
attache! to old houses in provincial 
towns ; the apple-trees had had time 
to spread their branches very wide, 
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plants 

had grown into a luxuriance tfiat re- 
quire constant trimming to prevent 
tnem from intruding on tne space for 
walking. But the fiuiher ena, which 
united with green fields, was open 
and sunny. 

It was rather sad, and yet pretty, 
to see that little group passing out of 
the shadow into the sunshine, and 
out of the sunshine into the shadow 
again : sad. because this tenderness 
of the son lor the mother was hardly 
more than a nucleus of healthy life 
in an organ hardening by disease, 
because the man who was linked in 
this way with an innocent past, had 
become callous in worldliness, fevered 
by sensuality, enslaved bj chance 
impulses ; pretty, because it showed 
how hard it is to kill the deep-down 
fibrous roots of human love and good- 
ness—how the man from whom we 
make it our pride to shrink, has yet 
a close brotherhood with us through 
some of our most sacred feelings. 

As they were returning to the 
house, Janet met them, and said, 
"Now, Robert, the writing things 
are ready, I shall be clerk, and Mat 
Paine can copy it out after." 

Mammy once more deposited in her 
arm-chain with her knitting in her 
hand, and the cat purring at her el- 
bow. Janet seated herself at the table, 
while Mr Dempster placed himself 
near her, took out his snuff-box, and 
plentifully suffusing himself with 
the inspiring powder, began to dic- 
tate. 

What he dictated, we shall seeby- 
and-by. 



CHAPTER vni. 



The next day. Friday, at five o'clock 
by the sun-dial, the large bow-win- 
dow of Mrs Jerome's parlour was 
open: and that lady nerself was 
seated within its ample semicircle, 
having a table before her on which 
her bSt tea-tray, her best china, and 
her best um-rug had already been 
standing in readmess for half an hour. 
Mrs Jerome's b^ tea-service waa of 
ddicate white fluted china, with gold 
sprigs upon it— as pretty a tea-service 
as yon need wish to see, and quite 
good enough for chimney ornaments ; 



indeed, as the cups were without 
handles, most visitors who had the 
distinction of taking tea out of them, 
wished that such charming china had 
already been promoted to that hono- 
rary position. Mrs Jerome was like 
her cnina, handsome and old-fashion- 
ed. She was a buxom lady of sixty, 
in an elaborate lace cap fastened bv 
a frill imder her chin, a dark, well- 
curled front concealing her forehead, 
a snowy neckerchief exhibiting its 
ample folds as far as her waist, and a 
stiff grey silk gown. She had a clean 
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damask napkin ninned before her to 
guard her oress auring the process of 
tea-making ; her favourite geraniums 
in the bow-window Jwere looking as 
healthy as she could desire ; her own 
handsome portrait, painted when she 
was twenty years younger, was smil- 
ing down on her with agreeable flat- 
tery; and altogether she seemed to 
be in as peaceful and pleasant a posi- 
tion as a buxom, well-drest elderly 
lady need desire. But, as in so many 
other cases, appearances were decep- 
tive. Her mmd was greatly per- 
turbed and her temper ruffled by the 
fact that it was more than a quarter 
past five even by the losing time- 
piece, that it was half-past by her 
large gold watch, which she held in 
her hand as if she were counting the 
pulse of the afternoon, and that, by 
the kitchen clock, which she felt sure 
was not an hour too fast, it had al- 
ready struck six. The lapse of time 
was rendered the more unendurable 
to Mrs Jerome by her wonder that 
Mr Jerome could stay out in the ear- 
den with Lizzie in that thoughtless 
way, taking it so easilv that tea- 
time was long past, and that, after 
all the trouble of getting down the 
best tea-things, Mr Tryan would not 
coma 

This honour had been shown to Mr 
Tryan, not at all because Mrs Jerome 
had any high appreciation of his doc- 
trine or of his exemplary activity as 
a pastor, but simply because he was 
a " Church clergyman," and as such 
was regarded by her with the same 
sort of exceptional respect as a white 
' woman who had married a native of 
the Society Islands miffht be sup- 
posed to feel towards a white-skinned 
visitor from the land of her youth. 
For Mrs Jerome had been brought 
up a Churchwoman. and having at- 
tained the age of tnirty before she 
was married^ had felt the greatest 
repugnance m the first instance to 
renouncing the religious forms in 
which she had been brought up. 
" You know," she said in confidence 
to her Church acquaintances, "I 
wouldn't give no ear at all to Mr 
Jerome at fiist ; but after all, I begun 
to think as there was a maeny thm^ 
wuss nor goin' to chapel, an' youd 
better do that nor not pay your way. 
Mr Jerome had a very pleasant man- 
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ner wi' him, an' there was never 
another as kep a dg, an' 'ud make a 
settlement on me like him, chapel or 
no chapeL It seemed very odd to 
me for a lung while, the preachin* 
wi'out book, an' the stannm' up to 
one lung raayer, istid o' chanrin yur 
postur. jBut la! there's notnin' as 
you mayn't get used to i' time ; you 
can al'ys sit down, you know, afore 
the prayer's done. The ministers say 
welly the same things as the Church 
parsons, by what 1 could iver mek 
out, an we're out o' chapel i' the 
momin' a deal sooner nor tney're out 
o' church. An' as for pews, oum's a 
deal comfortabler nor aeny i' Millby 
church." 

Mrs Jerome, you perceive, had not 
a keen susceptibility to shades of 
doctrine, and it is probable that after 
listening to Dissenting eloquence for 
thirty years, she might SMely have 
re-entered the Establishment without 
performing any spiritual quarantine. 
Her mind, apparently, was of that 
non-porous mnty character which is 
not m the least danger from sur- 
roimding damp. But on the ques- 
tion of getting start of the sun In the 
day's business, and clearing her con- 
science of the necessary sum of meals 
and the consequent " washing up " as 
soon as possible, so that the family 
might be well in bed at nine, Mrs 
Jerome w(z$ susceptible; and the 
present lingering pace of things, 
united with Mr Jerome's unaccount- 
able obliviousness, was not to be 
borne any longer. So she rang the 
bell for Sally. 

" Goodness me, Sally! go into the 
garden an' see after your master. 
Tell him it's goin' on for six, an' Mr 
Tryan 'ull niver think o' comin' now. 
an it's time we got tea over. An 
he's lettin' Lizzie stain her frock, I 
expect, among them strawberry beds. 
Mek her come in this minute. 

No wonder Mr Jerome was tempt- 
ed to linger in the garden, for 
though the house was pretty^and 
well deserved its name—*' the White 
House," the tall damask roses that 
clustered over the porch being thrown 
into relief by rough stucco of the 
most brilliant white, yet the garden 
and orchards were Mr Jerome's glory, 
as well they migjht be ; and there was 
nothing in wmch he had a more 
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innocent pride — ^peaoe to a good man's 
memoiyl all his pride was innocent 
—than in conducting a hitherto un- 
initiated visitor oyer his grounds, 
and making him in some degree 
aware of the incomparable advan- 
tag^jxMsessed by the inhabitants of 
the White House in the matter of 
red-streaked apples, russets, northern 
greens (excellent for baking), swan- 
egg pears, and early vegetaoles. to 
say nothiiie of flowering "srubs," 
pink hawthorns, lavenaer bushes 
more than ever Mrs Jerome could 
use, and, in short, a superabundance 
of everything that a person retired 
from business could desire to possess 
himself or to share with his mends. 
The garden was one of those old- 
&shioned paradises which hardly 
exist any longer except as memories 
of our childhood : no finical separa- 
tion between flower and kitchen gar- 
den there; no monotony of ei\)oy- 
ment for one sense to tne exclusion 
of another j but a charming paradisi- 
acal mingling, of all that was pleasant 
to the eyes and ffood for food. The 
rich flower -border running along 
every walk, with its endless succes- 
son of spring flowers, anemones, 
auriculas, wall- flowers, sweet-wil- 
liams, campanulas, snapdragons, and 
tiger-lilies, had its tiQler oeauties, 
such as moss and Provence roses, 
varied with espalier apple-trees ; the 
crimson of a carnation was carried 
out in the lurking crimson of the 
nei^bouring strawberry-beds ; you 
gathered a moss-rose one moment 
and a bunch of currants the next ; 

a were in a delicious fluctuation 
een the scent of jasmine and the 
iuice of gooseberries. Then what a 
high wall at one end, flanked by a 
summer-house so lofty, that after as- 
cending its long flight of steps you 
could see perfectly well there was no 
view wortn looking at ; what alcoves 
and garden seats in all directions; 
and alonff one side, what a hedge, 
tall, and firm, and uAbroken, like a 
green wall! 

It was near this hedge that Mr 
Jerome was standing when SaUy 
found him. He had set down the 
basket of strawberries on the gravel, 
and had lifted up little Lizzie in his 
arms to look at a bird's nest Lizzie 
peeped, and then looked at her 
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mndpa with round blue eyes, and 
then peeped again. 

"D'ye see it, Lizzie T he whis- 
pered. 

"Yes," she whispered in return, 
putting her lips very near grandpa's 
nee. At this moment Sally ap- 
peared. 

" Eh, eh, Sally, what* s the matter ? 
IsMrTiyancome?" 

"No, sir, an' Missis says she's 
sure he won't come now, an* she 
wants you to come in an' hev tea. 
Dear heart, Miss Lizrie, you've stain- 
ed your pinafore, an' I shouldn't 
wonder if it's gone through to your 
frock. There'Ube fine work ! Gome 
alonk wi' me, do." 

"Nay, nay. nay, we've done no 
harm, we've done no harm, hev we 
Lizzie? The wash tub'U mek all 
li^t again." 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from 
a different point of view, looked 
sourly serious, and hurried away with 
Lizzie, who trotted submissively 
along, her little head in eclipse under 
a large nankin bonnet, while Mr 
Jerome followed leisurely with his 
full broad shoulders in rather a stoop- 
ing posture, and his large good- 
naturod features and white locks 
shaded by a broad-brimmed hat 

"Mr «ferome, I wonder at you," 
said Mrs Jerome, in a tone of indig- 
nant remonstrance, evidently sus- 
tained by a deep sense of iigurv, as 
her husband opened the parlour door. 
"When will you leave off invitin' 
people to meals an* not lettin' 'em 
Know the time? Til answer foft, 
you niver said a word to Mr Tivan as 
we should tek tea at five o clock. 
It'sjust like you!" 

"Nay, nay, Susan," answered the 
husband in a soothing tone, " there's 
nothin' amisa I told Mr Tiyan as 
we took tea at five punctial ; may- 
hap summat's a detainin' on him. 
Hes a deal to do an' to think on, 
remember." 

" Why, it's struck six i' the kitchen 
a'ready. It's nonsense to look for 
him comin' now. So you mav's well 
ring for th' urn. Now Sally's got 
th' heater f th' fire, we may s well 
h^v th' urn in, though he doesn't come. 
I niver see the like o' you, Mr Jerome, 
for axin' people an givin' me the 
trouble o' gettin' things down an' 
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hevin' crumpets made, an' after all 
they don't come. I shall hev to wash 
every one o' these tea-things myself, 
for there's no trustin' SaJly — she'a 
break a fortin i' crockery i' no time !" 

" But why will you rive yourself 
sich trouble, Susan ? Our evervday 
tea-things would ha' done as weU for 
Mr Tryan, an' they're a deal con- 
venenter to hold." 

"Yes, that's just your way, Mr 
Jerome, you're al'ys a-findin' faut wi' 
my chany, because I bought it myself 
arore I was married. But let me tell 
you, I knowed how to choose chany 
if I didn't know how to choose a 
husband. An' where's Lizzie? You've 
niver left her i' the garden by 
herself, wi' her white frock on an' 
clean stockins?" 

" Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; 
Lizzie's come in wi' Sally. She's 
hevin' her pinafore took offl FU be 
bound. Ah ! There's Mr Tryan a- 
comin' through the gate." 

Mrs Jerome b^?an hastily to adjust 
her damask napkin, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance for the recep- 
tion of the cleigyman, and Mr Jerome 
went out to meet his guest, whom he 
greeted outside the door. 

" Mr Tryan. how do you do, Mr 
Tryan? Welcome to the White 
House! I'm glad to see you, sir, 
Fm glad to see you." 

If you had heard the tone of min- 

§led goodwill, veneration, and con- 
olence in which this greeting was 
uttered, even without seeinff the face 
that completely harmonisea with it, 
you would have no difficulty in infer- 
ring the ground notes of Mr Jerome's 
character. To a fine ear that tone 
said as plainly as possible—" What- 
ever recommends itself to me, Thomas 
Jerome, as piety and goodness, shaU 
have my love and honour. Ah. 
friends, this pleasant world is a saa 
one, too, isn t it ? Let us help one 
another, let us help one another." 
And it was entirely owing to this 
basis of character, not at all from 
any clear and precise doctrinal dis- 
crimination, that Mr Jerome had very 
early in life become a Dissenter. In 
his boyish days he had been thrown 
where Dissent seemed to have the 
balance of piety, purity, and good 
works on its side, and to be- 
come a Dissenter seemed to hiin 
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identical with choocdng Qod instead 
of mammon. That race of Dissenters 
is extinct in these days, when opinion 
has got far ahead or feeling, and 
every chapel-going youth can ml our 
ears with tne advantages of the 
Voluntwy system, the corruptions of 
a State Church, and the Scriptural 
evidence that the first Christians 
were Congregationalists. Mr Jerome 
knew nothing of this theoretic basis 
for Dissent, and in the utmost extent 
of his polemical discussion he had 
not ^one further than to question 
whether a Christian man was boimd 
in conscience to distinguish Christ- 
mas and Easter by any peculiar 
observance beyond the eating of 
mince -pies and cheese-cakes. It 
seemed to him tliat all seasons were 
alike good for thanking God, depart- 
ing from evil and doing well, whereas 
it might be desirable to restrict the 
perioa for indulging in unwholesome 
forms of pastry. Mr Jerome's dis- 
sent being of this simple, non-polem- 
ical kind, it is easy to understand 
that the report he heard of Mr Tryan 
as a good man and a powerful 
preacher, who was stirring the hearts 
of the people, had been enough to 
attract iiim to the Paddiford Church, 
and that having felt himself more 
edified there than he had of late been 
under Mr Stickney's discourses at 
Salem, he had driven thither repeat- 
edly in the Sunday afternoons, and 
had sought an opportunity of making 
Mr Tryan's acquaintance. The even- 
ing lecture was a subiect of warm 
interest with him, and the opposition 
Mr Tiyan met with gave that mterest 
a strong tinge of partisanship ; for 
there was a store of irascibility in 
Mr Jerome's nature which must find 
a vent somewhere, and in so kindly 
and upright a man could only find it 
in indignation a^inst those whom he 
held to be enemies of truth and good- 
ness. Mr Tryan had not hitherto 
been to the Wnite House, but yester- 
day, meeting Mr Jerome in the street, 
he had at once accepted the invita- 
tion to tea^ saying there was some- 
thing he wished to talk about He 
appeared worn and fati^ed now, and 
mer shaking hands witn Mrs Jerome, 
threw himself into a chair and lookea 
out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 
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" What a nice place you have here, 
Mr Jerome ! Pye not seen anything 
so qniet and pretty since I came to 
Milioy. On Paddiford Common, 
where I liye^ you know, the bushes 
are all sprinkled witn soot, and 
there's never any quiet except in the 
dead of nif ht.** 

<" Dear heart ! dear heart ! That's 
very bad — and for you. too, as hey 
to study. Wouldn't it be better for 
you to oe somewhere more out i' the 
country like V* 

" no ! I should lose so much 
time in going to and fro, and besides 
I like to be amonig the people. I've 
no face to go and preach resignation 
to those poor things in their smoky 
air and comfortless homes, when I 
come straight ftom every luxury 
mysel£ There are many thmgs quite 
lawful for other mem wnich a clergy- 
man must forego if ne would do any 
good in a manufacturing population 
Bke this." 

Here the preparations for tea were 
crowned by the simultaneous appear- 
ance of Lizzie and the crumpet. It 
is a pretty surprise, when one visits 
an elderly couple, to see a little figure 
enter in a white frock, with a blonde 
head as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a cheek like an apple blos- 
som. A toddling little ^1 is a centre 
of common feeling which makes the 
most dissimilar people understand 
each other ; and Mr Trvan looked at 
Lizzie with that quiet pleasure which 
is always genuine. 

** Here we are, here we are !" said 
proud grandpapa. '' You didn't think 
we'd got such a little gell as this, did 
you, Sir Tryan I Why, it seems but 
th' other day since her mother was 
just such another. This is our little 
Lizzie, this is. Come an' shake hands 
wi* Mr Tryan, Lizzie ; come." 

Lizzie advanced without hesita- 
tion, and put out one hand, while 
she fingered her coral necklace with 
the other, and looked up into Mr 
Tryan's face with a reconnoitring 
gaze. He stroked the satin head, and 
said in his ^ntlest voice, " How do 
you do, Lizzie ? will you give me a 
Jdfls?" She put up her little bud 
of a mouth, and then retreating a 
little and glancing down at ner 
frock, said, 

" Dit id my noo fock. I put it on 
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'tod you wad toming. Tally taid you 
wouldn't 'ook at if*^ 

''Hush, hush, Lizzie, little gells 
must be seen and not heard," said 
Mrs Jerome ; while grandpapa, wink- 
inj^ significantly^ and looking radiant 
with delight atLizzie's extraordinary 

Eromise of cleverness, set her up on 
er high cane-chair b^ the side of 
^ndma, who lost no time in shield- 
mg the beauties of the new frock with 
a napkin. 

" Well now, Mr Tiyan," said Mr 
Jerome, in a very serious tone, when 
tea had been distributed, " let me 
hear how you're a-goin' on about the 
lectur. When I was i' the town yis- 
terdav, I beared as there was pesse- 
cutin schemes a-bein' laid again you. 
I fear me those raskilLs ull mek 
things very onpleasant to you." 

" I've no doubt they will attempt 
it ; indeed, I quite expect there will 
be a regular mob got up on Sunday 
evening, as there was when the dele- 
gates returned, on purpose to annoy 
me and the congregation on our way 
to church." 

" Ah, they're capible o' anything, 
such men as Dempster an' Budd ; an 
Tomlisson backs 'em wi' money, 
though he can't wi' brains. Howiver, 
Dempster's lost one client by's wicked 
doins, an' Tm deceived if he won't lose 
more nor one. I little thought, Mr 
Tryan, when I put my affairs into his 
hands twenty ear ago this Michael- 
mas, as he was to turn out a pes- 
secutor o' religion. I niver lighted 
on a cliverer. promisiner young man 
nor he was tnen. They talked of his 
bein' fond of a extry glass now an' 
then, but niver nothin' like what he's 
come to since. An' it's heai^piece you 
must look for in a lawyer, Mr Tryan, 
it's headpiece. His wife, too, was al'ys 
an uncommon favourite o* mine— poor 
thing! I hear sad stories about her 
now. But she's druv to it, she's druv 
to it, Mr Tryan. A tender-hearted 
woman to the poor, she is, as iver 
lived ; an' as pretty-spoken a woman 
as you need wish to talk to. Yes ! I'd 
al'ys a likin' for Dempster an' his wife, 
spit^ o' iverything. But as soon as 
iver I beared o' that dilegate business, 
I says, says I. that man shall hev no 
more to do wi my affairs. It may put 
me t' inconvenence, but FU encourage 
no man as pessecutes religion." 
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" He is evidently the brain and 
hand of the persecution,'' said Mr 
Tryan. " There may be a strong 
feeling against me in a large number 
of the inhabitants — ^it must be so. 
from the great ignorance of spiritual 
things in this place. But 1 fancy 
there would have been no formal 
opposition to the lecture, if Dempster 
had not planned it. I am not myself 
the least alarmed at anything he can 
do ; he will find I am not to be cowed 
or driven away by insult or personal 
danger. God has sent me to this 
place, and, by His blessing, I'll not 
shrink from an}[thii^ I may have to 
encounter in doing His work amone 
the peopla But I feel it right to caU 
on all tnose who know the value of 
the Gospel, to stand by me publicly. 
I think — and Mr Landor agrees with 
me— that it will be well for mv friends 
to proceed with me in a boay to the 
church on Sunday evening. Demp- 
ster, you know, has pretended that 
almost all the respectaole inhabitants 
are opposed to the lecture. Now, I 
wish that falsehood to be visibly 
contradicted What do you think of 
the plan ? I have to-dav been to see 
several of my friends, who will make 
a point of being there to accompany 
me, and will communicate with others 
on the subject** 

" rU mek one, Mr Tryan, Til mek 
one. You shall not be wantin* in any 
support as I can rive. Before you 
come to it, sir, Millby was a dead an' 
dark place ; you are the fust man i' 
the Church to my knowledge as has 
brought the word o' God home to the 
people, an' TU stan' by you, sir, 111 
Stan' oy you. Fm a dissenter, Mr 
Tryan; Tve been a dissenter iver 
sin' I was fifteen 'ear old ; but show 
me good i' the Church, an' Pm a 
Churchman too. When I was a boy 
I lived at Tilston; you mayn't know 
the place; the best part o' the land 
there belonged to Squire Sandeman; 
he'd a dub-foot, bed Squire Sande- 
man— lost a deal o' money by canal 
shares. Well, sir, as I was sayin', 
I lived at Tilston, an' the rector 
there was a terrible drinkin', fox- 
huntin' man; you niver see such a 
parish i' your time for wickedness; 
Millb/s nothin' to it Well, sir. my 
father was a workin' man. an' couldn t 
afford to gi' me ony edoication, so I 
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went to a night-school as was kep bj 
a dissenter, one Jacob Wright ; an' it 
was from that man, sir, as I got my 
little schoolin* an' my knowledge o' 
religion. I went to chapel wi' Jacob — 
he was a j?ood man was Jacob — an' 
to chapel rve been iver since. But 
Fm no enemy o' the Church, sir, when 
the Church brings light to the ignorant 
an' the sinful; an' that's what you're 
a-doin', Mr Tryan. Yes, sir, I'll stan' 
by you. I'll go to church wi' you o* 
Sunday evenin'." 

" You'd ftir better stay at home. 
Mr Jerome, if I may give my opinion, 
interposed Mrs Jerome. "It s not as 
I hevn't ivery respect for you, Mr 
Tryan. but Mr Jerome 'ull do you no 
good oy his interferin'. Dissenters 
are not at all looked on i' Millby, an' 
he's as nervous as iver he can be ; 
he'll come back as ill as ill, an' niver 
let me hev a wink o' sleep all night" 

Mrs Jerome had been frightened 
at the mention of a mob, and her re- 
trospective regard for the religious 
communion of ner youth by no means 
inspired her with the temper of a 
msuiyr. Her husband looked at her 
with an expression of tender and 
grieved remonstrance, which might 
have been that of the patient patri- 
arch oh the memorable occasion when 
he rebuked his wife. 

" Susan, Susan, let me beg on you 
not to oppose me, an' put stumbun'- 
blocks i' the way o' doin' what's right 
I can't give up my conscience, let me 
give up what else I may." 

" Perhaps," said Mr Tiran, feeling 
slightly uncomfortable, " since you 
are not very strong, my dear sir, it 
will be well, as Mrs Jerome suggests, 
that you should not run the nsk of 
any excitement" 

" Say no more, Mr Tryan. Fll 
stan* by you, sir. It's my duty. It's 
the cause o' God. sir : it's the cause o' 
God." 

Mr Tryan obeyed his impulse of 
admiration and gratitude, and put 
out his hand to the white-haired old 
man, saying, " Thank you, Mr Je- 
rome, thank you." 

Mr Jerome grasped the proffered 
hand in silence, ana then threw him- 
self back in his chair, casting a re- 
gretful look at his wife, which seemed 
to say, " Why don't you feel with 
me, Susan?" 
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Janets Repentance,— Part II, 



The sympathy of this simple-mind- 
ed old man was more precious to Vii 
Tryan than any mere onlooker could 
hare imagined. To persons possess- 
ing a great deal of that facile psycho- 
logy which prejudges individuals by 
means of formulae, and casts them, 
without further trouble, into duly 
lettered piseon-holes, the Evan^lical 
curate nugnt seem to be doing simply 
what all other men like to do — carry- 
ing out objects which were identified, 
not only with his theory, which is but 
a kind of secondary egoism^ but also 
with the primary egoism of his feel- 
ings. Opposition may become sweet 
to a man when he has christened it 
persecution: a self- obtrusive, over- 
nasty reformer complaoenthr disclaim- 
ing all merit, whue his friends call 
him a martyr, has not in reality a 
career the most arduous to the fleshly 
mind. But Mr Tiyan was not cast in 
the mould of the gratuitous mart^. 
With a power of persistence which 
had been often blamed as obstinacy, 
he had an acute sensibility to the 
veiy hatred or ridicule he did not 
flinch from provoking. Every form 
of disapproval jarred nim painfully ; 
and, though henonted his opponents 
manfully, and often with consider- 
ate warmth of temper, he had no 
pugnacious pleasure m the contest 
It was one of the weaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to every 
harsh wind of opinion : to wince un- 
der the frowns of the foolish ; to be 
irritated by the injustice of those who 
could not possibly have the elements 
indispensaole forjudging him rightly; 
and with all this acute sensibility to 
blameu this dependence on sjrmpathy, 
he haa for years been constrained into 
a position of antafi;onisnL No wonder, 
then, that good old Mr Jerome's cor- 
dial words were balm to him. He had 
often been thankful to an old woman 
for saying " God bless you ;" to a 
Uttle cnild for smiling at hun ; to a dog 
for submitting to be patted by him. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr 
Tryan proposed a walk in the gfurden 
as a means of dissipating all recol- 
lection of the recent coiyugal dis- 
sidence. Little Liazie*s appeal^ " Me 
go, gandpa !" could not be rejected, 
BO she was duly bonneted and pin- 
afored, and then they turned out 
into th^ evening sunshme. Not Mrs 
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Jerome, however : she had a deei)ly 
meditated plan of retiring ad interim 
to the kitchen and wasmng up the 
best tea-things, as a mode of getting 
forward with tne sadly-retardwi busi- 
ness of the day. 

" This way, Mr Tryan, this way, " 
said the old gentleman ; '* I must take 
you to my pastur fust, an* show you 
our cow— the best milker i* the coun- 
ty. An' see here at these back- 
buildinsw how convenent the dairy 
is; I planned it ivery bit myself. 
An' here I've got my little carpenter's 
shop an' my blacksmith's shop ; I do 
no end o' jobs here myself 1 niver 
could bear to be idle, Mr Tryan ; I 
must al'ys be at somethin' or other. 
It was tune for me to ley by business 
an' mek room for younger folks. I'd 
got money enough, wi' only one 
daughter to leave it to, an' I says to 
myself, says I, it's time to leave off 
moitherin myself wi' this world so 
much, an' ^vemore time to thinkin' of 
another. J3ut there's a many hours 
atween getting up an' lyin down, 
an' thoughts are no cumber; you 
can move about wi' a good many on 
em* in your head. See here's the 
pastur." 

A very pretty pasture it was, where 
the laige-spotted short-homed cow 
quietly chewed the cud as she lay 
and looked sleepily at her admirers — 
a daintily trimmea hedge aU round, 
dotted here and there with a moim- 
tain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

" I've a good bit more land besides 
this, worth your while to look at, but 
mayhap it's further nor you'd like to 
walk now. Bless you ! Fve welly 
an' acre o' {)otato ground yonters ; 
I've a good big family to supply, you 
know.^ (Here Mr Jerome winked 
and smiled significantly.) " An' that 
puts me i' mmd, Mr Tryan, o' sum- 
mat I wanted to say to you. Clergy- 
men like you, I know, see a deal 
more poverty an' that, than other 
folks, an* hev a many claims on *em 
more nor they can well meet ; an' if 
you'll mek use o' my purse any time, 
or let me know where I can be o' any 
help, m tek it very kind on you." 

"Thank you, Mr Jerome, I will do 
so, I promise you. I saw a sad case 
yesterday ; a collier— a fine broad- 
chested fellow about thirty— was 
killed by the falling of a wall in the 
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Paddiford colliery. I was in one of 
the cottages near when they brought 
him home on a door, and the shnek 
of the wife has been ringing in my 
ears ever since. There are three 
little children. Happily the woman - 
has her loom, so she wul be able to 
keep oat of the workhouse ; but she 
looks very delicate." 

"Give me her name, Mr Tryan," 
said Mr Jerome, drawing out his 
jMocket-book. " FU call an* see her, 
ril call an' see her." 

Deep was the fountain <^pity in 
the good old man's heart ! He often 
ate his dinner stintingly, oppressed 
by the thought that there were men, 
women, and children, with no dinner 
to sit aown to, and would relieve his 
mind by going out in the afternoon 
to look for some need that he could 
supply, some honest struggle in which 
he could lend a helping l^d. That 
any living being should want, was 
his chief sorrow ; that any rational 
being should waste, was the next. 
Sally, indeed, having been scolded 
by master for a too lavish use of 
sticks in lighting the kitchen fire, and 
various instances of recklessness with 
regard to candle ends, considered him 
"as mean as aenythink"; but he 
had as kindly a warmth as the morn- 
ing sunlight, and, like the sunlight, 
his goodness shone on all that came 
in his way. from the saucy rosy- 
cheeked lad whom he delighted to 
make happy with a Chnstmas box, 
to the paUid sufferers up dim entries, 
languishing under the tardy death of 
want and misery. 

It was very pleasant to Mr Tryan 
to listen to the simjple chat of the 
old man— to walk m the shade of 
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the incomparable orchard, and hear 
the st(Hy of the crops yielded by the 
red-streaked apple-tree, and the 
quiet embarrassmg plentifulness of 
tne summer-pears— to drink in the 
sweet evening breath of the garden, 
as they sat in the alcove — and so, for 
a short interval, to feel the strain of 
his pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps lie felt the return to that 
task through the dusty roads aU the 
more painmlly. perhaps something iu 
that uuiet shady home had reminded 
him of the time before he had taken on 
himtheyokeofself-denial Thestrong- 
est heart will faint sometimes under 
thefeelingthatenemiesare bitter, and 
that friends only know half itssorrows. 
The most resolute soul will now and 
then cast back a yearning look in 
treading the rough mountain-path, 
away from the greensward and laugh- 
ing voices of the valley. However it 
was, in the nine o' clock twilight 
that evening, when Mr Tryan bad 
entered his small study and turned 
the key in the door, he threw himself 
into the chair before his writing-table, 
and, heedless of the i)aper8 there, 
leaned his face low on his hand, ana 
moaned heavily. 

It is apt to be so in this life, I 
think. While we are coldly discuss- 
ing a man's career, sneering at his 
mistakes, blaming his rashne^ and 
labelling his opimons— " he is Evan- 
gelical and narrow," or "Latitudi- 
narian and Pantheistic," or " Angli- 
can and supercilious" — ^that man. in 
his solitude, is perhaps shedding not 
tears because his sacrifice is a liard 
one, because strength and patience are 
r him to speiuc the difficult word, 
lo the difficult deed. 
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Mr Tryan showed no such symp- 
toms of weakness on the critical 
Sunday. He unhesitatingly reject- 
ed the suggestion that he should 
be taken to church in Mr Landor's 
carriage — ^a proposition which that 
gentleman made as an amendment 
on the original plan, when the 
rumours of meditated insult became 
alarming. Mr Tryan declared he 
would have no precautions takem 
but would simply trust in God and 



his good cause. Some of his more 
timid friends thought this conduct 
rather defiant than wise, and reflect- 
ing that a mob has great talents for 
impromptu, and that legal redress is 
imperfect satisfaction for having one's 
head broken with a brickbat, were 
beginning to question their con- 
sciences very closely as to whether 
it w]as not a duty they owed to their 
flEimilies to stay at home on Sunday 
evening. These timorous persons. 
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JamdM Repentance, — Part 11. 



T, were in a small minority, 
and the generality of Mr Tryan's 
Mends and hearers rather exulted 
in an opportunity of braving insult 
for the sake of a preacher to whom 
they were attached on personal as 
well as doctrinal grounds. Miss Pratt 
^>oke of Cranmer. Ridley, and Lati- 
mer^ and obsenrea that the present 
crisis afforded an occasion for emu- 
lating their heroism even in these de> 
^nerate times; while less highly 
instructed persons, whose memories 
were not well stored with prece- 
dents, simply expressed their deter- 
mination, as Mr Jerome had done, 
to "stan' by" the preacher and his 
cause, believing it to be the " cause 
of God." 

On Sunday evening then, at a 
quarter past six, Mr Tryan, setting 
out from Mr Landor's with a party 
of Ms friends who had assembled 
there, was soon joined by two other 
CTOups ftx)m Mr Pratt s and Mr 
Dunn's ; and stray persons on their 
way to church naturally falling into 
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rank behind this leading file, by the 
time they reached the entrance of 
Orchard Street, Mr Tryan's friends 
formed a considerable procession, 
walking three or four abreast It 
was in Orchard Street and towards 
the church gates, that the chief crowd 
was collected ; and at Mr Dempster's 
drawing-room window, on the upper 
floor, a more select assembly of Anti- 
Tiyanites were gathered, to witness 
the entertaining spectacle of the Try- 
anites walking to church amidst the 
jeers and hootings of the crowd. 

To prompt the popular wit with ap- 
propnate sobriquets, numerous copies 
of Mr Dempster's piay-bill were pos- 
ted on the walls, in suitably laj-^e 
and emphatic type. As it is possilue 
that the most industrious collector 
of mural literature may not have 
been fortunate enough to possess 
himself of this production, which 
ought by all means to be preserved 
amongst the materials of our pro- 
vinci^ religious history, I subjom a 
faithful copy. 



GRAND ENTERTAINMENT!!! 

To be given at Millby on Sunday evening next, by the 

Famous Comedian, TRYIT-ON I 

And his first-rate company, including not only an 

Ukparallbled Cast vor Comedt ! 

But a Large Collection of reclaimed and converted Animalt; among the rest 

A Bear, who used to dance I 

A Parrot, once given ioiwearing// 

A Polygamous Pig!!! 

and 

A Monkey who used to catch fleat on a Sunday ! 1 1 ! 

Together with a 

Pair of regenerated Linnets I 

With an entirely new song, and plumage, 

Mr TRT-nvoN 
Will first pass through the streets, in procession, with his unrivalled Company, 
warranted to have their eyet turned up higher, and the corners of their mout/is 
turned down lowers than any other company of Mountebanks in this circuit ! 

AFTER WHICH 

The Theatre will be opened, and the entertainment will commence 
at Half-Past Six, 

When will be presented 
A piece, never before performed on any stage, entitled, 

THE WOLF IN SHEEFS CLOTHING; 

or 

The Methodist in ▲ Mask. 



Mr Boanerges Soft Sawder, 
Old Ten-peiMjent Oodly, 
Dr Feedemup, 
Mr Lime-Twig Lady -winner, * . 

Miss Piety Bait-the-hook, 

AngelicSi 



Mr TRT-n>ON. 

MtOander. 

Mr ToNio. 

Mr Trt-it-on. 

Miss Tonic. 

Mifls Sebaphina Tonio. 
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After which 

A misoellaneouB Musical Interlade, oommencing with 

The LamenUUiani of Jer<nn-iah ! 

In nasal recitaUye. 

To be followed by 

The fikvourite CackUng Quartette, 

by 

Two Hen-hirdt who are no chichent ! 

The well-known (xmnler-tenor, Mr Done, and a Gander, 

lineally descended from the Gooh that laid golden eggs ! 

To conclude with a 

Gbakd Chorus by the 

Entire Orehe$tra of converted AnimaU// 

But owing to the unayoidable absence (from illness) of the Bull-dog, leho 

has left of figUing^ Mr Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a moment's notice, to 

eupply the " hark ! ** 

The whole to conclude with a 

Screaming Faroe of 

THE PULPIT SNATCHER.' 



Mr Saintly Smooth-face, . 
Mr Worming Sneaker, 
Mr All-grace No-works, 
Mr Elect-and-Chosen Apewell, 
Mr Malevolent Prayerful, . 
Mr Foist-himself Everywhere, 
Mr Floui-the-aged Upstart, 



Mr Tbt-it-ok ! 
Mr Tbtit-on 1 ! 
Mr Trt-it-on ! ! ! 
Mr Trt-it-on Ml I 
Mr Trt-it-on ! ! ! ! ! 
Mr TRT-nvoN 1 1 1 1 1 ! 
Mr TRT-rroN ! 1 1 1 ! ! ! 



Admission Free. A ColUctum will be made at the Doors. 
Vivat Rex! 



This satire, though it presents the 
keenest edge of MUlby wit, does 
not strike you as lacerating, I ima- 
gine. But hatred is like fire — it 
makes even light rubbish deadly. 
And Mr Dempster's sarcasms were 
not merely visible on the walls; they 
were reflected in the derisive glances, 
and audible in the jeering voices of 
the crowd. Through this pelting 
shower of nick-names and baa puns, 
with an ad libitum aooompaniment 
of groans, howls, hisses, and hee- 
haws, but of no heavier missiles, Mr 
Tryan walked pale and composed, 
giving his arm to old Mr Landor, 
whose step was feeble. On the other 
side of him was Mr Jerome, who still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders 
were slightly boweaT 

Outwardly Mr Tryan was com- 
posed, but inwardly he was suffering 



acutely from these tones of hatred 
and scorn. However strong his 
consciousness of right, he found it 
no stronger armour a^tainst such 
weapons as derisive glances and 
virulent word^ than a^inst stones 
and clubs : his conscience was in 
repose, but his sensibility was bruised. 
Once more only did the Ev^igeU- 
cal curate pass up Orchard Street 
followed by a train of friends ; once 
more only was there a crowd as- 
sembled to witness his entrance 
through the church gates. But that 
second time no voice was heard above 
awhisper,and the whisperswere words 
of sorrow and blessing. That second 
time, Janet Dempster was not look- 
ing on in scorn and merriment ; her 
eyes were worn with grief and watch- 
ing, and she was following her be- 
loved Mend and pastor to tne grave. 
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PART m. — onAFTsa v. 



''The human spedes,** says Charles 
Lamb, " according to the best theory 
I can form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races — the men who borrow 
and the men who lend. To these two 
original diversities may be reduced 
all those impertinent classifications 
of Grothic and Celtic tribes, white 
mem black men, red men. All the 
dwellers upon earth, * Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites^' flock hither, 
and do naturally fall m with one or 
other of these primary distinctions." 
We do not unreservedly endorse this 
doctrine of races ; nor do we accept 
as our creed, the more daborate oi- 
vision of mankind, by Buffbn and 
Cuvier, into Caucasian, Mongolian, 
Ethiopian, Malavan, and American 
races. Prichard s psychical and phi- 
lological study of man is too high for 
us: so are his Melanic, Xanthous 
ana Leucous varieties. Still less 
would we adopt the Lazarus and 
Dives distinction. The theory of 
our afoot philosophy is, that men 
should be classed, not oy race or 
degree, but by kind. We would di- 
vide them into Churl and (Jentle — 
the churl in heart and mind, the 
man of purblind vision, of the closed 
heart and the closed hand— the gen- 
tle in spirit and thought, the full- 
hearted, fuU-handed, and Ml-sight- 
ed ; the men who have smiles for their 
brethren and eyes for nature, who 
can say a welcome and a Cod-speed. 
These are the grand divisions^ and 
these again have their vaneties. 
lliere are peasant churls and noble 
churls; boorish churls and niggard 
churls ; muleish and moleish churls ; 
sodden, sordid, crabbed, and sullen 
churls. There are the low-bom and 
high-bom gentles ; the hearty and 
the social ; the retiring and the dif- 
fident ; the hail-fellow-well-met 
and the recluse ; the homy-handed 
and weatherbeaten gentle ; the soft 
and the delicate, yet all-generous, 
free-hearted, cheerful— lovers of nar 
ture and lovers of men. We have 
found these pretty equally distributed 
between Caucasian and Ethiopian, and 



as often associated with blubber lips 
and woolly hair, as with the finely 
chiselled physiognomy of Arab or 
Greek. We would not bruit it in 
New York, or whisper it in a steamer 
on the Mississippi, without having 
made up our minds to be tabooed, 
lynched, or bowied ; but here, sur- 
rounded, by Magna Charta and the 
rural police, we are free to confess 
that we consider the Ethiop or Nig- 
ger rather a pleasant fellow, save 
and excepting when he comes be- 
twixt the wind and our nobility. We 
are not sanguine enough to believe 
that we shall ever see the fulfilment 
of the theory^ that the most gorgeous 
drama of civilisation the world has 
ever witnessed will be enacted by 
blacks— if so, we trust that some 
bountiful dispensation will adapt the 
olfactories to the time and circum- 
stances — for we have lived through a 
dignity ball, and can imadne what a 
drawing-room or Exeter hall of nig- 
gers would be — but we look upon 
the nigger rather as a fellow to be 
laughea and joked with, than to be 
manacled and cow-hided. The cour- 
tesy with which he invites one to 
partake of his plantain or shaddock 
nas not the grace with which the 
Arab tenders Ids bowl of milk, or the 
Andalusian presents the ciearo, yet it 
is just as hearty : and as for merri- 
ment and laughter, one laugh of his 
will concentrate more force of cac- 
chination than would come from the 
whole tribe of Bedouins in a genera- 
tion. We have known a joke, which 
we would not father on Selwyn or 
even quote as Grimaldi*s^t a whole 
^up of Sambos and Dinahs roll- 
ing, rollicldng, and gufiawing in an 
ecstasy of fun. 

No ! gentleness, courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, are not things which depend on 
blood, or race, or rank, colour or lo- 
cality; nor are churlishness, niggard- 
liness, insensateness. • In tnis is the 
whole world nearly kin : that both 
sorts are to be found in all its peoples 
and families, classifying them more 
surely than genus or species. There 
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have been Nabals and Barzillais in 
all ages — Coverleys and Grimes in 
all classes. We men afoot, who jostle 
and rub elbows with the world, soon 
learn the characteristics of these 
Idnds, and 'tis wonderful by how 
many signs, by how many little 
traits, the gentle disclose the cour- 
tesy and hospitality of their hearts. 
We have gawered these in crumbs 
from the rich man's table ; we have 
feasted on ^em at the scant board 
of the pea&^t. We have caught 
them in smiles and greetings ; in sa- 
laams, salutations, and passing bene- 
dictions ; in proffered chil^ucjues 
and seats, ana in the many kmd- 
ly acts wnich lighten the foot and 

fladden the heart of the wayfarer, 
'he memories of such things fan our 
thoughts like angels' wings. Their 
name is legion— these gentle deeds. 
Yet there are some which, from a 
peculiarity of expression or associa- 
tion, stand apart irom the rest Once 
we had followed some wild duck 
along a deep cut in a plain of Mur- 
cia, and had passed beyond the 
limits of habitation. Some kind of 
dwelling at last app^red before us, 
and we approached it in the hope 
that it might be a venda, where 
we could at least get a crust and a 
cup of wine. We found it to be a 
mere shed or shelter made of boughs 
and reeds : yet it was the abode of 
man, and from it there came forth a 
gaunt peasant leading a sickly child 
by the hand. He welcomed us at 
once ; waved us to a slight alcove 
which he had formed outside ; spread 
his tattered cloak on the ground for 
a seat ; then retired within and came 
back bearing a platter with some 
brown bread, black olives, and a 
bottle of the sourest, thinnest wine 
on it. He made no excuses, no apo- 
logies— he gave his best, his alL The 
offering was poor in matter, yet rich 
in bounty. 'Twas true hospitality too, 
for his hand closed a^nst the coin 
we tried to slip into it, and we were 
fain to drop it in the lap of the 
child. 

The hospitality of the East has a 
colouring of its own— the broad col- 
ouring of primitive feeling, unshaded 
by conventional touches. We are in 
the house of a Sheik of the Lebanon : 
pipes and coffee have been handea 
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round. We are in full divan, looking 
as gravely and puffing away as fierce- 
ly as we can. The door opens ; a 
servant salaams, and we are informed 
that a feast awaits us in another 
room. We enter, and find a banquet 
spread, at which Aladdin's genie 
might have assisted, save that the 

fold and silver dishes were lacking, 
'here were pilaus, kabobs, roaste, 
heaps of sweetmeat, piles of rice, 
dishes of fruit, bowls of sherbet, ana 
jars of coolest water— all set off with 
leaves and flowers. ^ Nor were flasks 
of vino d'oro wanting, for our host 
was no Mussulman. We were wait- 
ing the signal to fall to, when a black 
servant entered, bearing on a dish a 
kid roasted whole, and stuffed with 
pistacchio nuts, wrdch he placed be- 
fore one of the party. The Sheik 
then quietly remarked, that having 
observed, on a former occasion, that 
€k)d had blessed our hakim with a 
good appetite, this dish had been 
provided especially for him ; and we 
were invited to try our lesser powers 
on the lighter delicacies around us. 
This was not done in joke or sarcasm, 
but in the pure earnest desire of a 
host that his guest should be filled 
and satisfied. 

This division of churl and gentle 
is pretty general among people stand- 
ing by their own homesteads, or sit- 
ting under their own vine and fig. 
We mean not that the sorts are nu- 
merically equal, but that they are 
found pretty much in the same pro- 
portions among the races of men. 
But it must be aUowed that there are 
nations to whom the pilgrim spirit is 
more congenial than to others, and 
who more fully comprehend and ful- 
fil the purposes and aestiny of travel. 
The men of the East say, that we of 
the Saxon blood inherit the wander- 
ing foot as a curse ; that we cannot 
rest, and must wander ever on and 
onby the will of fate. The Spaniard 
says we come into his country to see 
the sun. It is certain, that whatever 
be the motive, we travel more thwi 
any other people or species. The old 
migratory habit is still strong with 
us. And though there be some of 
our kin gobemouches, charlatans, in- 
anities, " purblind, opaque flunkeys, 
and solemn shams, who disgrace 
the staff and scallop-shell, and make 
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the name a byword and a scorn, still 
from our ranks have sprang the truest 
and most genial of tne pujpim bro- 
theriiood. Our cognates of the Ger- 
man family travel much and well ; 
but they are ponderous in research 
and learning, deep in statics and ana- 
logies, and care httle for the lighter 
touches which brighten and shadow 
the life of man. They are ever dig- 
ging for ore, and cannot stop to gather 
flowers or fruit. The Spaniard sel- 
dom moves abroad except in his 
own land. The Pyrenees, tne Atlan- 
tic, and the Mediterranean, bound all 
that he considers worth seeing or 
knowing. Why should he go beyond 
this supreme spot ? Is it not " el Pa- 
radiso V* If strangers come to him, 
well : he will receive them courteous- 
ly. They are welcome to his hills 
and plains, his huertas and prados, 
and also, it he like them, to his homes 
and his tertulias. It is quite right 
that they should travel ol cielo diEi- 
P^f^/ but he ! why should he wander ? 
The Russ travels luxuriously and 
diplomatically. He seeks fine climes 
and pleasant citie& Luxuiy is his 
recreation, politics his study. The 
world is his rouge-etr^noir table, on 
which he speculates and stakes. His 
thoughts stray not beyond coteries, 
cabinets^ bureaus, ^cart4, and salons. 
It is seldom he cares to climb the 
hillside, to stand beside the herdsman 
in the plain, the artisan at his work, 
the peasant in his cot How could 
these help him in his battle of life ? 
With his language spoken, his cus- 
toms and manners adopted, by one- 
third of the civilised worl(L the 
Frenchman is periiaps least of all men 
a cosmopolitan — is the least at home 
among foreigners— has the least apti- 
tude for adapting himself to their 
nationalities — the least comprehends 
or understands the characters or 
characteristics of another people. 
With a knowledge of the fine arts, 
of the elegancies and refinements of 
life, with a love of open air, trees, 
and gardens, with a nne wit and a 
ready speech, we have rarely found 
in hmi a true perception of the pic- 
turesque in nature, the grotesque in 
life, or the great in art. His mind is 
subjective rather than objective. He 
is ever thinking of himself, his coun- 
try, his capital, his tastes, his style 
YOIw Lxxxn.— NO. DII. 



of life, his cookery, and his glory. He 
has not the wide vision to perceive 
the universality of nature, or the 
wide heart to comprehend the citi- 
zenship of mankind He is ^eat as 
a soldier, a statesman, a wnter, an 
artiste ; but a poor traveller, and a 
worse colonist. We must make one 
exception in favour of his love of na- 
ture. We never saw it abiding more 
beautifully than in the heart and soul 
of an old man in Martinique. He 
was a settler and planter, had been 
busied for years with canes and trees, 
yet had not lost the air of the old 
noblesse. Age had thinned and sil- 
vered his locks, but had not bowed 
his form, dimmed his eye, or wrinkled 
his face. His frame was 'erect as 
ever, his brow smooth as a child's. 
After entertaining us hospitably, he 
said, "Now you must see my pic- 
tures /' and then led us forth to his 
grounds, where he had cut paths in 
the slopes and openings in the woods, 
which commanded long glorious vis- 
tas of tropic scenery. " Here is my 
morning— here my noontide — here 
my evening seat,** he said. '^ These 
are my pictures. In the contempla- 
tion of tnem, and in the worship of 
my Ood, I find the pleasures and 
studies of my old age. 

No steam-engine journeys more 
fiercely, or with more rapidity, than 
our kinsman across the Atlantic. In 
doin^ a certain number of miles^ a 
certam number of museums, cities, 
rivers, ruins, moimlains. churches, in 
a certain number of weeks or months, 
he whips the whole world. His suc- 
cess in checking tavern-bills, the skill 
with which he manages guides and 
postboys, the ener^ with which he 
surmounts difficulties, the persever- 
ance with which he writes himself 
everywhere, and at all times, a citizen 
U. »., are truly wonderful His feet 
are untiring, his will unrelaxing — ^yet 
we carmot hold out to him the hand 
of fellowship, or recognise in him the 
true spirit of travel He is a smart 
traveller^ a regular go-ahead; but 
we find m his t^ks little of the sen- 
timent, the taste, or the heartfulness 
which are essentials of the gentle. 
We have met some ludicrous in- 
stances of the reverse. We were 
made prisoner once by a heavy 
shower in the halls of the Alhambra^ 
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and as we sat musmg and dreaming 
there, the old custodian or mtgor- 
domo brought us the visitors' book, 
and there, amid dull poems, duller 
sophisms, and heavy faceti», we lit 
on tlus precious couplet : — 

*' Oh, AJharabra, thou shalt ever bo 
The dearest thought of W. T. ! " 

The initials were meant to help the 
rhyme, not the incognito, for beneath 
was written in large letters, William 
Thompson, Boston, U. S. ' It was 
considerate thus to relieve the world 
of all doubt as to the authorship, to 
bar future critics from questions and 
quibbles, to leave conjecture no peg 
to han§ upon, to drop no bone of 
contention, no apple of discord among 
towns and nations which might strive 
hereafter to claim the writer as their 
own. 

We were once on our way to Flo- 
rence ; our companion was the friend 
of many a day afoot. Learned as a 
pundit, enthusiastic as a boy, nar 
ture, antiquity, art, were old familiars 
to him ; yet, so eager was he to greet 
any novelty which they offered, that 
he loved to anticipate it bv thought 
and talk, like a child when he awakes 
at dawn to dream over the coming 
holiday, or when he goes forth on the 
stairs to inhale the savour of the 
goose he is afterwards to feast on, or 
sits before the drop-curtain of his first 
play. At the place where we were 
stopping was a Yankee who had just 
come from Florence the beautiful 
Our friend approached him warily. 
and began to ask him what he had 
seen, what admired. Then, after a 
little circumlocution, he dashed at 
once, in medias res, by sajrin^, " Of 
course, you were in raptures with the 
Venus de Medici 1"— expecting an 
answer such as he would himself have 
given. " Well, sir, to tell you the 
truth, I don*t care much about those 
stone ^Is," was the reply he received. 
Our fnena collaped. Had any one 
in his presence aenied the orthodoxy 
of St Augustine, or abjured the Thirty- 
nine Articles, there would have been 
more sorrow in his anger, but scarcely 
more indignation. The Venus de Me- 
dici — a classic chef-cTceuvre — a thing 
which Praxiteles might have touched 
with his chisel, or Pericles have 
looked upon, to be called a " stone 
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gal !" Had he doubted its genuine- 
ness, or spoken of it as a specimen of 
secondary art, he might nave been 
deemed critical, h^rcritical ; but 
this was a classic impiety, an irre- 
verence, a profanity. We would not 
lay down tnis uncivism, this egoism, 
as certain signs that a race belonged 
to any one of our divisions. Men 
who, under their home influences, 
and the shadow of their own nation- 
alities, are the gentlest of the gentle, 
may, from peculiarities of circum- 
stances^ nurture, or character, have 
no aptitude for general civism ; but 
we proclaim it as our creed, that the 
man whose eye, heart, soul, are large 
enough truly to see, feel, and under- 
stand men and things under various 
aspects and various forms ; who can 
respect custom, tolerate prejudice, 
and recognise everywhere a umversal 
interpretation in nature, and a com- 
mon orotherhood in man, must stand 
in the first class of the genus-gentle. 
Yes ! the wide-hearted, the tolerant, 
the gentle-spirited, who move from 
clime to clime, from people to people, 
without carping at locauties, or jar- 
ring with nationality, seeing the good 
and the true everywhere, bear with 
them marks plainer than masonic 
symbols, broader than phylactery, 
that they rank as magnates in the 
hierarchy. We have recognised them 
again and again, by little traits, little 
acts of courtesy and politeness, things 
said and done without hope of re- 
turn, not acted or conventional, but 
genial impulses and genuine utter- 
ances. It is a grand element, a fore- 
most sign of gentleness, this polite- 
ness — this unstudied, unobserved, 
spontaneous courtesy^ which waits 
not for scenery, audience, or foot- 
lig;hts, but diffuses itself, like the sun- 
shine .and the rain, equally on rich 
and poor^oung and old, gentle and 
simple. We agree with old Charles 
Lamb — a thorough gentle, quaint 
and uncouth as he was — that we 
would, without further test or trial, 
give a diploma at once to any " Dori- 
mant who hands a fishwife across the 
kennel, or assists the applewoman to 
pick up her wandering fruit, which 
some unlucky dray has just dissi- 
pated ; who will piart with his ad- 
mired box-coat to spread it over the 
defenceless shoulders of the poor 
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woman who is parsing to her parish 
on the roof of tne same stage with 
him, drenched in the rain : who would 
yield the wall to the reverend form 
of female eld, even though she were 
an old beggar-woman." 

A lady of our acquaintance used 
often to assert, that a gentleman, 
then sleeping with his fathers, had 
been the politest man of his genera- 
tion, and, as a reason for this opinion, 
always told the following story. On 
returning once from school for the 
holidays, she had been put under 
his charge for the journey. They 
stopped for the night at a Cornish 
inn Supper was ordered, and soon 
there appeared a dainty disn of wood- 
cocks. Her cavalier led her to the 
board with the air of a Grandison ; 
and then proceeded to place all the 
legs of the birds on her plate. At 
firet, with her school-girl prejudices 
in favour of wings and in disfavour 
of legs and drumsticks, she felt 
rather angered at having these (as 
she supposed) uninviting and least 
delicate parts imposed upon her ; but 
in after years, when gastronomic 
light had beamed on her, and the ex- 
perience of many suppers brought 
true appreciation, she did full justice 
to the memory or the man who could 
sacrifice sucn morceaus as wood- 
cocks' thighs to the crude appetite of 
a girl ; and who could thus show his 
innate deference for womanhood, 
even in such budding form. 

In these small courtesies we must 
confess that we have ever found the 
most gallant nation under the sun 
very deficient. In the abstract of 
pohteness the Gaul is great ; he is 
grand. We have seen Sm dash off 
his hat at a group of ladies every time 
they passed him with a frantic enthu- 
siasm which made us tremble for the 
brim. We have even seen him wave 
it at their shadow, or after the poodle 
dog which followed at their heels. 
Yet alas 1 when these same deities 
appeared at the table-cThdley how 
blind ! how insensible was he to their 
presence 1 how closely did he hug his 
well-chosen seat, though they were 
seatless ! how zealously did he pick 
for himself the tit-bits and the aain- 
tieSj without regard or thought for 
their delicate palates ! 

With grief we admit, that even the 
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Spaniard, high-bred and courteous as 
he generally is, is frequently a de- 
faulter in this particmar. We re- 
member once bemg one of a motley 
group which tumbled out of a dili- 
gence at Loja, all clamorous and impa- 
tient for dinner ; when it was served, 
what a rush was made at the table ! 
what a dash at the viands ! One 
dish of brain fritters seemed to cause 
great excitement ; there was a regu- 
lar scuffle for it. At length, as it 
came near uSj we captured it, and 
instead of taking advantage of our 
opportunity by emptying it on our 
own plate, as was evidently expect- 
ed, we marched off with it to some 
senoras who were sitting modestly at 
the end of the board. Our proceed- 
ing excited the greatest astomshment, 
and many were the exclamations of 
"mira! mira!" which followed us. 
There was even a slight touch of sur- 
prise in the "Gracias" with which 
the senoras acknowledged our atten- 
tion. 

Our Transatlantic brother does not 
recognise such trifles and absurdities 
as courtesies. In travelling he is 
fighting a m§lde — running a-muck — 
riding a race— every man is a foe, a 
rival, a competitor. If he stop, or 
turn, or relax for a moment, he may 
be taken at advantage — miss a stroke, 
or lose a place. He repudiates the 
obligation of yielding, or deferring to, 
womanhood. " Our gals, sir, I guess, 
are pretty well up to looking out 
for tnemselves. I calculate, stranger, 
they are pretty smart in finding their 
own fixings.** 

In the manner as well as the mat- 
ter of eating and drinking, travelling 
and providing, in all the things sa- 
cred to self, there are lights and 
shades of gentleness and churlishness, 
which ever and anon show forth to 
illustrate our theory and distinguish 
our grades. There are the greater 
and the lesser signs, by which thou 
shalt know these divisions of men. 

We have said, "See all things!'* 
We would also say, See all men ! See 
man at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances; at his labour; at his 
ease ; in his sorrow ; in his W ! It 
is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to the house of feasting ! 
"That," said Sterne, when preaching 
on the text, "I deny.** Both are 
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good. It is ^ood to see man when 
nis head is oowed, and his spirit 
chastened; when he is struggling 
with his sorrow^ or bending in sul> 
mission to the wdl which has thought 
good to afflict him. It is good, abo, 
to see him when his heart is merry, 
and his soul glad; when there is 
light on his brow, and joy beameth 
from his face ; when his step is light, 
his voice joyous, and the sources of 
his love full ana flowing. Both are 
good- Thy soul will profit by associa- 
tion with either joy or sorrow, be it 
tnie and genuine— not the pageants 
and masquerades with which man 
mocks, by sham and semblance, the 
holiest impulses of his nature. It 
is better to go into the house of 
mourning ! Perhaps, of the two, the 
lesson there given is higher, and more 
solemn, and more lasting. The heart 
stricken and subdued by affliction, is 
perhaps even truer in its expressions 
and revelations, than when it leaps 
and exults in the jubilee of its joy. 
It is good, indeed, to enter where the 
heart is mourning truly, and dis- 
course silently with the spirit, pros- 
trated under an ordinance of God. 
Yet how hateful, how repulsive 
is the pageant, the sackcloth-and- 
ashes miasquerade, the mourning of 
escutcheons and of paUs, of plumes, 
and mutes and tapers ! Such a page- 
ant passes before us. The befls of 
the churches of Lisbon are tolling 
mournfully. The minute-gun booms 
from ship and citadel Processions 
of monks move to and fro with light- 
ed tapers. Troops march onwards 
with trailed arms and muffled drums. 
Royalty itself passes in mourning 
cavalcade to the cathedral, where 
mass is being said for the soul of Dom 
Pedro. It is the anniversary of his 
Death : and yearly is this pageant 
enacteo. We look around for a sign 
of true grief; for a mourning face or 
sorrowing heart, and find it not— all 
is scenic and oramatic. The soul 
loves contrasts, and seeks them eager- 
ly. The scene is chMiged. We are 
walking by the sea-shore in Greece ; 
the sun is setting gloriously, and the 
shadows are deepening on the Attic 
hills. We pass a row of cottages, 
and hear issuing from one shrieks, 
cries, and loud sobbings. We enter • 
we are in the house of mourning — of 
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death. We bare our head reverently, 
and our coming is no intrusion. 
Stretched upon a bed on the floor, 
lay a young girl — a dying child. 
She was clad in a pure white robe : 
flowers were strewed around her heaa 
and on her breast. A slight flush 
came and went on the pale marble 
cheek ; a gentle breathing moved the 
stiQ fonn. The spirit was fluttering 
for its flight The mother sat beside 
her wringing her hands and sobbing ; 
her friends and sisters cried aloud. 
There were men, too, standing by 
with moist eyes and arms folded on 
their breasts. In a comer sat an old 
man, grey and blind, rocking himself 
to and fro, and moaning, flie scene 
was so like one familiar to us from 
childhood, that it seemed as though the 
place were suddenly illuminated by a 
glorious presence ; that the mourners 
were led forth, the sound of wailing 
hushed; that a voice of power and 
sweetness said, Talitha cumi ; and 
that the maid .arose and her soul was 
returned unto her. A long, bitter cry, 
recalled us to the reality. The li^nt 
flush had faded ; the gentle breathing 
was stilled. If the maiden hear that 
gentle voice now, it will be in the 
tones with which it welcomes little 
children to His kingdom. 

Joy as well as sorrow has its 
pageants. Bitter mockeries are they, 
those acted jubilees— like the forced 
lests, the forced laughs, of a clown in 
his motley and his paint We have 
little faith in boisterous demonstra- 
tions, little faith in the cheers and 
choruses which come from venison-fed 
breaths and wine-inspired impulses. 
True joy, as we have generally found 
it, is a calm, sober emanation — a frdl 
steady sunshine, not a brightening 
flash ; a soft, suffusing air, not a 
rushing blast Yet even in its reality 
we have known it play strange pranks 
and take strange shapes. We have 
known it take all the extravagance 
of harlequinade, all the tristfmness 
of penance, and yet be true. We 
cannot ourself exactly see the fun of 
sticking a reed in an inflated pigskin : 
of carrying it under the arm and 
squeezing most hideous squeaks from 
it, as though the ghost ofthe animal 
still poss^sed it, whilst a group of 
comrades dance and caper under the 
shade of a wall ; or or finishing off 
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with sour wine and fish fried in oiL 
Yet thus does the Maltese on his 
saint's day, his holiday, and is happy. 
A Greek boatman finds himself the 
owner of a few dollars, and straight- 
way he puts on a clean shirt, cocks 
his fez, tightens his sash, calls his 
Mends around him. and starts forth 
for a wine-shop in tne country. There 
a table is spread with resinous wine, 
bread, and grapes, in an arbour, trel- 
issed with vines ; an orchestra is 
formed of a fiddle, from which proceed 
the most monotonous notes ever pro- 
duced on cat-gut, of a singer whose 
cadences are still more monotonous, 
and of an amateur or two who aid 
the time by clapping the palms of 
their hands togetner ; and forthwith 
the rest commence the Romaic dance, 
and continue for hours without ces- 
sation or intermission. The dance 
is not yenr exciting, nor is the figure 
very striking— in fact, if done on 
compulsion, we should recommend it 
strongly as a good secondary punish- 
ment, a capit^ substitute for cell and 
treadmill—the wine is not very ex- 
hilarating, northefeast very luxurious, 
and yet from these elements the poor 
rogues make a festivity. There are 
times and seasons when man is bound 
to be joyous. At Christmas it is his 
duty to be jovial In spring it \& 
his impulse to be glad. It is then the 
universal festival. Nature marks the 
times ; nature assembles the choris- 
ters ; nature furnishes the decorations ; 
it is a world-jubilee common to earth 
and man. So we used to think it. so 
we used to feel it. But the age nas 
grown too wise, too practical for such 
poetic demonstrations, and the cele- 
bration of spring has devolved on 
jacks o' the green and fisher-boys 
with their garlands and strings of 
sea-bird eves. We once saw this 
coming celebrated simply and truly, 
and in Greece, of all places, and by 
the Greeks, of all people. 

The custom had come down from 
old heathen classic times, as a tradi- 
tion or an instinct, and had clang to 
them throu^all changes and de- 
generacies. W'e do not quarrel with 
them for retaining the Pjnrrhic dance, 
though they had forgotten the Pyrrhic 
phalanx. It is better than losing both; 
and we hailed, as a sign of surviving 
spirit, this beautiful custom, bom ra 
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the glorious past. It was May-day 
at Athens. There was not, as with 
us, that full choristry which fills the 
welkin, or that bursting vegetation 
which clothes hills, fields, woods, and 
hedges with verdure ; but still there 
were symptoms of spring, signs of 
young life. The young vines were 
sprouting forth their new leaves and 
tendrils, covering the old stumps with 
luxuriance ; the olives looked almost 
green ; the creepers here and there 
climbed along the trunks or across 
the banks, and the full sunshine 
glorified the purple shadows on the 
everlasting hms. In nooks made by 
boughs or nedges groups were seated, 
groups of men, women, and children, 
dressed in the rich bright colours, so 
loved by the Greeks, all keeping holi- 
day. The churches were hung with 
garlands, and each person we met 
carried a bunch of flowers or a green 
bough. Even in the city, at the 
doors and in the courts, little cheer- 
ful jMirties were seen smiling and 
chatting pleasantly. But the grand 
festival was held at a village near the 
palace. There, early in the morning, 
pilgrims assemoled, and went in pro- 
cession to a church at the foot of 
Mount Hymettua On their return the 
population poured out to meet them 
nere ; and in the freshness of the 
evening, friends and families held 
little reunions imderneath trees, in 
bowerSj and in tents. And the shades 
of evening deepened on the mountains, 
and the dear moonlight shone upon 
the earth, and still groups were seen 
moving amid the trees ; still voices 
were heard rejoicing that the spring 
had come. It seemed as though the 
spirits of the old Greeks might have 
risen up and hovered in the air to 
witness a scene so much in unison 
with their own lives. 

A christening is a joyous occasion. 
The wedding day is said to be the 
happiest of a man's life. There are 
men who will assert and swear it 
valiantly, though they know in their 
hearts that it was a day of cares and 
anxieties, of distractions and con- 
fusion. Ka certain clergyman we 
wot of in the island of Antigua were 
to make such an assertion we should 
laugh in Ms face, or at once give up 
all faith in portents ; for the omens 
which gathered roimd his bridal mom 
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and bridal couch were dire enough. 
We witnessed the beginnings of these 
mishap on our way to St John's, the 
capital whither we were wending 
afoot. By the road -side sat a nig- 
ger in the last agonies of despair, 
now howling, tearing his hair, and 
dashiiig his head against the ground ; 
now rocking to and fro, and uttering 
a low wailing. At first we thought 
he had been seized with cholera or 
yellow-jack, and hastened to proffer 
our aid. Our inquiries met no answer. 
There was still the same bitter lamen- 
tation and woe, and at last, hard 
driven by our importunity, he point- 
ed to an object on the grouna, and 
yelled out, " What de matter ? — why, 
IVe maashed the parson's cake — oh 
whirra, whirra !" He had been sent 
to a neighbouring store to fetch the 
wedding cake ; nad put it on his 
head, as the niggers ao with every- 
thing, had gone dancing along, and 
down it had timibled m the dust. 
It was certainly a dreadful " maash ** 
now. The rich frosted covering was 
broken into bits ; the cupids were 
mere fragments of love ; the doves 
had been separated in their loving 
kisses : the roses and theposies and 
the other emblems of affection lay 
strewn and scattered in little sugary 
heaps. The cake, too, was consider- 
ably damaged. It was still a good 
cake for eating ; better still for draw- 
ing through a ring or putting in 
pieces under pillows to dream on ; 
but as the centre and triumph of a 
bridal feast, the glory had departed 
from it. We could fancy the dismay 
of the partv when they saw in the 
middle a place where the cake was 
not; the disappointment of brides- 
maids, the consternation of gossips, 
when they found that the leading 
symbol, the very escutcheon of the 
bridal, was wanting. A wedding 
breakfast without a cake ! There 
might as well be a marriage without 
a bridegroom, a betrothal without a 
kiss, a christening without caudle. 
'Twas dreadful! The fates had a 
spite that day against the poor par- 
son. They liad not done with him 
yet. At night we had returned from 
dining out ; by the bjr, there was an 
accident in that dining -out which 
recurs most ludicrously to us. We 
were to dine with the Governor ; as 
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usual our wardrobe was scanty, our 
comrade and ourself had no clean 
shirts. Our hostess got over the 
difficulty by bringing us two well 
starched, and of finer texture than 
any which our valise contained. We 
put them on rather proudly, and 
strutted forth with a sense of dandy- 
ism. On getting into the air we 
heard our friend give two or tlu^e 
sniffs, and then became sensible tnat 
from his side something strange was 
greeting our olfactories. At last we 
stopped, looked in one another's faces, 
ana laughed, as there came upon us 
the consciousness that we were wear- 
ing a black man's shirts, and were 
carrying with us the peculiar odour 
which belongs to the children of 
Ham. The thought depressed me; 
our comrade was of more elastic 
spirit, and at once up and told the 
story at the dinner-table to the great 
amusement of the company, espe- 
cially of the butler, whose dusky skin 
was just tinged by a thin wash of 
whitey brown, and who went out 
grinning and exclaiming, " only tink 
of dem gentlemen putting on de 
shirts of dem tmking black niggers !" 
This has nothing to do, however, with 
our parson. We had gone to bed ; 
had lust overcome the sandflies and 
the heat, and were sinking into a 
calm slumber, when we were startled 
by noises, the most strange and hide- 
ous whicn ever saluted mortal ears. 
There was shouting and yelling ; the 
clashing and jinglmg of metals ; the 
beating of gongs ana of drums ; the 
saueakmg of fifes, and the blowing 
of cows' noms. We thought at least 
that the town was on fie, or that 
there was an insurrection of the 
blacks, and jumped out to see what 
was tne matter. Beneath was a 
motley group of dusky forms, women 
in loose-fitting garments, men in 
shirts and straw-hats, all carrying 
pans, kettles, whistles, arums, or other 
instruments of meloay, all jumping 
and singing in the greatest state of 
excitement. On inouiring the mean- 
ing of this assemolage, we heard 
that it was the vrish of the black 
members of his congregation, with 
whom he was a favounte, to pay their 
minister the compliment of^ a seren- 
ade on his bridal nighty and that 
they were now proceedmg to the 
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parsonage for that purpose. We did 
not ^liear the issue of the visit ; but 
if the iMu-son did not go mad or shed 
blood under such an infliction, he 
certainly must have had the power 
of possessing his soul in patience. 

Yesl see man at all times! see 
him in his joy and his sorrow, and 
thou wilt look into the depths of Ms 
souL See him in his labour and rest. 
and thou wilt see the stren^h ana 
endiutmce of his heart. See all 
classes, all grades, especially those 
whose callings ^ve characteristics to 
the men. Bonifaces. Figaros, boat- 
men, muleteers, coacnmen, mayorala, 
all these carry the distinctive mark 
of their vocation in every land. The 
squatters who move hither and 
thither, planting their tabernacles 
wherever it pleaseth them ; the mi- 
gratory vagaoonds, who wander up 
and down the world, for change, plea- 
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sure, or profit; gypsies, callegos, ped- 
lars, showmen, Savoyards, musicians ; 
all these are strange curious studies 
for the man who goes afoot, and will 
give him lessons of human life which 
he will seek in vain in the coteries of 
civilisation. Sorely are we tempted 
to rush in among them and bring 
forth specimens and illustrations of 
each j but we must go on to speak of 
our wanderings in many lands, and 
wait to introduce those with the 
lights and shades of their own lives 
and localities falling upon them. 

In Portugal we first touched foreign 
soil, first saw foreign faces ; and there 
we will go for our first gatherings, 
for the traits, memories, and pictures 
of our first travel Take up tny staflf 
and come with us, brother pUgrim, 
always remembering that ours are 
vignettes, sketches, scroU-work, not 
narratives or histories. 
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Once in an old book — we remember 
not where — ^we met with an odd con- 
ceit : — it was an idea of the writer's, 
that countries, races, and even indi- 
viduals, might be identified with, and 
characterised by, different coloura 
Tlus would be purple^ this green, this 
yellow, this brown, this red, this white, 
according to the peculiarities ana 
idiosvncrasies of places and peoples. 
We nave found the theory fit well 
enough in many ckses. Portugal cer- 
tainly, we should say, would come 
under the denomination of brown. It 
is everywhere the pervading colour, 
the prevailing tone. The fields, the 
soil, the hills, are brown. The people 
are brown, brown in raiment, Drown 
in characteristics. The national hue 
is sober, not sombre or dark perhaps, 
certainly not brilliant, picturesque or 
impassioned, but mediocre ana neu- 
tral There are occasional sparks 
and flashes, which would seem to 
denote a fiery nature, and here and 
there are spots of wondrous beauty. 
The general effect, however, both 
social and scenic, is sober. The aspect 
of the country, as it is presented to the 
pedestrian, is seldom striking, often 
monotonou& Ointra, and scenes on 
the Upper Douro, are glorious excep- 
tions. The people, in their habits,lives, 



and characteristics, exhibit virtues 
rather passive than active. " Lusian 
slaves, the lowest of the low," the 
poet calls them. These are hard 
words, and uiy ust ones, too, we believe. 
The poor Portuguese deserves them 
not. He presents few picturesque 
points, few grand traits ; few traces 
of slumbering greatness, or nascent 
development; is not perhaps an in- 
spiration to poet or painter ; but the 
elements of nis character are rather 
sober and commonplace than base or 
vulgar. God help us I if the sober- 
hued and the sober-toned must needs 
be base and low. There is a virtue 
and an inter^t in average natures as 
well as in the high and striking. And 
the poor Lusian peasant is interest- 
ing in his way. The utilitarian would 
laugh at his plough, at his lumber- 
ing squeaking bullock-waggon, and at 
his thrashing-floors ; but he who sees 
him in his homes and his vocations, 
will admire his patient drudgery; his 
thrift, his quiet life, with its simple 
wants and simple pleasures. As 
for the nobles, if those of neighbour- 
ing lands be better than they, let 
them fling the first stone at them. 

There are some theorists who see 
in the country and the people the 
capacity for a great future, but it 
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must be achieved bythe fulfilment of 
their own yisiona. The optimist says, 
"Educate them, open their minds, 
teach them to read, ^ye them books, 
give them Bibles, and enable them to 
rid themselves of priesthood and 
priestcraft." Grentle theorist, we 
would refer thee to the first pages of 
Mistress Glass, wherein it is written, 
" first catch your hare." (Jet at the 
people without the aid or concurrence 
of priest, and then educate them if 
thou canst. The Utopian would trans- 
port them at once to an Elysian per- 
fection by the application of his old 
idea, good government — the old idea 
to which he has clung age after age, 
as credulously and faithfully as the 
child believes in the existence of the 
crock of gold at the tail of the rain- 
bow, and in the eflScacy of putting 
salt on birds* tails. The materialists 
say, " Make roads through the land, 
railroads, canals, open the communi- 
cations of the country, develop its 
resources, inspire the people witn the 
spirit of trade, give them gas com- 
panieSj joint-stockbanks, docks, quays, 
manufactories ; and -they will oecome 
rich and prosperous, and take a great 
place in the commerce of nations." 

Throughout the world, from bedn- 
nin^ to end, there has been ana is 
notniug like leather. 

Each and all these schemes might 
help him : meanwhile we must leave 
him to tne natural development of 
time and circumstances. The last 
scheme will, perhaps, be first tried, 
and have most success. It may do 
all that it proposes for him ; may 
make him cultivate thousands of 
acres instead of hundreds ; may make 
him increase his vineyards and his 
orange groves ; may show that his 
indolence is only passiveness. his want 
of energy unroused apathy: may 
make him eschew garlic, oil, and 
onions, and take to butter, came-de- 
bo ve, and tomatoes ; may make him ex- 
change his sour, muddy blackstrap for 
more generous vintages ; may give him 
spring vans and omnibuses instead of 
bullock-carts and chaises ; may raise 
up speculators, directors, merchant 
princesL and millionaires around him : 
and will all this make him and his a 
great nation ? 

Halloa! we are wandering wide 
from our track. It is for political 
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economists, political essayists, and 
philosophical travellers to descry the 
capacities and the resources ; to denote 
the developments and the tendencies, 
of a peopla It is our mission afoot 
to sketcn the lights and shades, and 
let others make the picture — to give 
traits and touches of character, and 
let others draw their inferences and 
deduce their theories. Our first 
ground is Lisbon, "the town that 
sheening far celestial seems to be," 
and which hath 

" Many things unsightly to stranfife ee. 
For hut and palace show like filthily.** 

We will say nothing in defence of its 
filth, except that its natives have 
ceased to oelieve in the hereditary 
sanctity of dirt, and no longer believe 
it a sin or heresy to be cleaner than 
their fathers. Cities are not the 
sphere of the man afoot^ and yet even 
here will the wandering and the 
searching spirit discover for itself in 
odd nooks and by-streets, in strange 
unfrequented quarters, relics of the 
past and si£;iis of the present, curious 
to see and curious to think upon. 
We will not take thee up and down 
the gold and silver streets, nor 
through the squares, or into the 
churcnes and gardens, — the passen- 
gers who land for a few hours from 
steamers see and know all these. 
Follow us rather down some of these 
queer passages, where the streets get 
narrower, and the houses more quamt 
and old-fashioned ; let us grope amid 
the old courts uid alleys, and we 
may light upon waifs and strays of 
antiquities, odd bits of architecture or 
traits of character. 

We are in front of an old-fashioned 
building, which stands apart from the 
road, in a grass-grown courtyard. It 
has an umreauented musty air, and 
looks as thougn it were the depository 
of some kind of dust and ashes. An 
old fellow in a brown cloak, who is 
sitting in the sun hard by, shakes 
himself out of a doze, fetches a key, 
and draws a rusty bolt. We enter, and 
see looming before us strange, ghast- 
ly, gigantic shapes, which seem to be 
prancmg in strangest attitudes, and 
nodding under strange dust-covered 
canopies. Our eye conquers the 
dimness, and we find that we are in 
the catacombs of the state-carriages 
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of c^ituriea, standing mid the dast 
and ashes of former jwmp and gran- 
deur. It is the bnnal-pjace of gen- 
erations of royal coaches. As the 
Doins and Donnas who rode in them 
were carried in their velvet boxes to the 
little crypt in the church of San Vin- 
cente, they had been dragged hither 
to share the fate of the poor human- 
ity whose pageants they had swelled 
in the days of their glory^ in the 
prime of their gilding and glitter— to 
mingle with dust, to moulder, decay, 
and be forgotten. The dust had 
grimed the gilt ; time had dimmed 
the painting on their panels; the 
coronets and crowns had crumbled 
and fallen from their places; the 
frinffe had dropped from the hammer- 
cloths ; the moths had feasted sump- 
tuously on the velvet cushions. Fan- 
tastic and grotesque as they were, 
there was about them the mournful 
air which belongs to faded pomp; 
they had a melancholv look, poor 
things ! half pitiful, ha& ridiculous ; 
like a mummy in robes of state, or 
the golden-nsoled coffin which holds 
a ki^s bones. Quaint things were 
these old state-carriages, witn their 
huge bulk, grotesque forms, and 
combrouB womnansnip. Quaint il- 
lustrations were they of the royal 
taste in different a^es, in all its gra- 
dations, from the time when it loved 
to mass gold and colours in the 
broadest coatings, down to the period 
when fforgeousness be^n to be tem- 
pered oy simplicity. One of the ear- 
nest was indeed a curiosity. The 
body was small, and hung most 
radely, with a swinging, swaying 
motion, on a huge framework of wood, 
well b^ubed with paint and gild- 
ing, and which, after oeing contorted 
and twisted into all kinds of circles 
and floral exuberances, ended at last 
m front of the drivers seat in the 
figure of Fame blowing a trumpet ; 
whilst on neighbouring projections 
sat a &t Cupid shooting his arrows, 
and cherubim, with very earthly faces 
and very wooden wings. From this 
starting-point the ages seemed to 
Btide gently into each other, only that 
the bodies grew larger, or the frame- 
works smaller, ancT tnat there was 
some faint foreshadowing of springs. 
In one of these ingenuity had fixed 
a table in the centre, on which the 
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royal occupants might enjoy luxuri- 
ous refection, or while away the tedium 
of the journey by a game at ombre or 
piquet. At length there was evidently 
a great change : the panels, instead 
of vulgar daubings, had paintings 
of classical scenes and allegories of 
dancing faims, satyrs, and goddesses. 
The projections, and contortions, and 
ornaments of the wood-work were 
less preposterous ; Fame, Cupid, & 
Co. had disappeared, but compensa- 
tion was taken in tne gorgeousness 
and massiveness of the overhanging 
canopy. Strange was it to look down 
through this vista of entombed car- 
riages, especially when the light 
waned^ mellowing the marks of time, 
and giving to them a kind of con- 
fused being. Then a busy fancy 
mig:ht almost set them in motion; 
again the stiff coachman sat on his 
box in wig and buckram ; again the 
heavy black horses pranced and the 
cumbrous harness creaked ; again 
Doms and Donnas, allgjlorious in vel- 
vet and satin, lolled within. It was 
easier to set tnese vehicles agoing by 
the processes of dream-land than in 
reahty. We had seen those colossal 
machmes, Russell*s waggons, start 
forth on their London journey, and 
could understand how these made 
their sure and slow progress along 
the roads, which Macadam had made 
easy ; but how these wondrous coaches 
were dragged over the highways and 
byways of Portugal was for a long 
time a mystery to us. It was solved 
by the chance sight of an old print, 
in which the straightest of roads, 
paved with stones all of the same 
size, and all placed in regular rows, 
ran betwixt rows of trees all so equal 
in growth that they might have been 
littered in the same day, or cast in 
the same mould. Over this pave- 
ment and between these trees lumber- 
ed one of these identical old carriages, 
drawn by eight Flanders horses, with 
flowing manes and clubbed tails ; on 
these were seated postilions habited 
in long coats, three-cornered hats, 
with wigs, and monstrous jackboots 
with spurs of tremendous dimensions ; 
each had in his hand a knotted whip, 
the lash of which gyrated playfiilfy 
in front of his horse ; and from be- 
hind and beneath the canopy of state 
were seen nodding perukes and ex- 
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ponding hoops. Quaint old things 
were they— eflBgies of tastes and pas- 
sions which had long passed away — 
types of a regal state which rejoiced 
in externaLs, and loyed to bedeck it- 
self in pomp and extrinsic magnifi- 
cence. They were at least fitting to 
their ases. The man of those times 
would nave scorned the chaste sever- 
ity of our modem taste, as much as 
we should ridicule the appearance of 
one of those old state-carnages in our 
thoroughfares. 

From the catacombs of coaches, 
we passed on to the tombs of kings. 
The Portuguese had lodged the car- 
riage, almost as well as the human 
dust, of state. Near the altar-place 
of the old church of San Vincente we 
descend through the darkness be- 
neath, streaked only by the light of 
the taper in the hand of our priestly 
guide. There in a vault, neither 
spacious nor grand, were numberless 
coffins, in shape like old trunks, all 
huddled tether in heaps, one above 
another. The official, as he hauls 
them out to show the names and 
date, drops the wax on the top and 
besmears afresh the velvet and gold 
tissue, already daubed by many a 
stain of damp and grease and rotten- 
ness. Due care has been taken to 
wrap the poor dust in its proper 
trappings. There are crowns to 
denote its regality; gold and fine 
cloth enough to show its splendour, 
but the moth and the rust, the worm 
and the damp, have done honour to 
none of these. They have treated 
them as they would have the beg- 
gar's rags. Lazarus' cere-cloth would 
have been the same to them. 

Thus lie the princes of Bra^nza. 
It is an unregal Durial-place. Iloger 
of Sicily lies like a king in his por- 
phyry sarcophagus; so does Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, in his sculptured 
marble tomb in the midst of the 
city he had conquered. But it seems 
to us. that rather than be thus be- 
bandooxed and bedaubed with the 
Bwelterings of tapers and the drop- 
>ing8 of mould, and be haled about 
►y the hands of greasy priests, we 
would dare the lowest lot of human 
cl^ and stop a bunghole. 

Let us make another cast in the 
nooks and comers of the old city. 
On the banks of the Tagus, near 
the wharves off which the few trad- 
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ing and fishing vessels are anchored, 
stands an old church, plain ana 
simple and time-worn in its exterior, 
and without any of the pretensions 
to past or present splendour which 
the neighbouring religious edifices 
exhibit. It has all the look of a poor 
man's church, of a temple whose 
votaries could not enhance their 
vows or their prayers by rich oflfer- 
ings or gifts or costly j)enance8, 
and had nought but tneir simple 
worship and such rude tokens as 
their poverty afforded wherewith 
to testify their devotion. Around 
it are quays, black wooden sheds, 
fishers' huts and ship-wrights' work- 
shops ; and in the streets leading to 
and from it are seen, ever, groups of 
men wild-looking and bronze-faced^ 
in loose frocks and long hanging red 
caps, busied with nets or cargoes, or 
free from the cares of either, lounging 
about the doors of wine-shops, r^al- 
ing on bread and garlic or sour 
wine, singing sea songs or telling 
sea stories to one another. Such and 
so placed is the church of Nostra 
Seaora do bom Yiagem, the church 
where the men who go down to the 
sea in ships, and have their business 
in the great waters, in the streujgth 
of their faith beseech the guardian- 
ship of their protectress, the Virgin, 
amid the perils of their voyage, and 
entreat her to favour them with fair 
winds and a prosperous issue to their 
enterprise. Here, too, on their re- 
turn, they offerup their thanksgivings 
and hang up votive tokens of grati- 
tude to tneir patroness. Within there 
is the same character as without. 
The altar is old, and the little orna- 
ment it had was faded and fast decay- 
ing; dust and cobwebs lie thick 
about the shrines ; the walls are plain 
and unadorned, save by rude pic- 
tures of shipwrecks and the models 
of boats, ships, and the waxen images 
of sea- faring things which were hung 
upon it. Here and there knelt a 
weatherbeaten man on the worm- 
eaten floor, asking or acknowledging 
a blessing on his labours ; and a few 
women, simply dressed, were bending 
low before the imag^ of "Nostra 
Senora," praying perh^p for thesafety 
and return of tnose wno were away. 
The priests, too, who moved aboi)^ 
amoMthem,hadnotthewell-f( ' "" 
beneficed look of those who \ 
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to the consciences of the rich. Their 
vestments were poor and threadbare, 
themselTcs spare and hungry-look- 
ing, as thougn their fasts were many 
and real The place had altoj^ther 
an air of poverty — of the refigious 
poverty wnich cannot put riches 
m the place of prayers, or trick 
out woi^ip in glittering colours. 
It bein^ tne poor man's temple, 
would of itself nave given an inter- 
est to the old church; but it had 
another, and if not a greater, a more 
prominent one. In it we nnd the 
footprint of a great man — one of 
those who make their lives sublime, 
and leave a trace, deep and indel- 
ible, "on the sand or time." It 
was a footprint not left by the ac- 
tion of, or tne preparation for, a ^reat 
deed— not made in the path of autjr. 
or purpose, or achievement, but still 
bearing the dent of a great man's 
heel ; and such, though it be made in 
sport or pleasure, or in some pursuit 
not relative to tne good or ^ory of 
mankind^ is still worth seeking for 
and musing upon. This was a print 
which marked an event in the pnvate 
life of a man ; and yet. may it not be 
that the heart was tnere and then 
nurtured, strengthened, and fed for < 
its work — the spirit encoun^d and 
impelled to its purpose. Here, in 
this poor church, Columbus was mar- 
ried. There, by that simple altar, 
he stood to bind himself ror life to 
the one whom the heart had chosen 
as a partner; chosen not for her 
wealth, not perhaps for her beautjr, 
but because nis spirit recognised m 
hers the agency needful for the deve- 
lopment of his mission. And there 
she stood, the daughter of a noble 
though impoverished house, simply 
plighting her faith to the man she 
loved, unconscious of his coming 
greatness, or of the part she might 
have to play therein. Easily does 
the fancy revive the scene. That 
face and form, such as the painters 
have preserved for us, so full of in- 
tellectual beauty, so expressive of 
innate nobility, arise before us. There 
is a light playing over the features 
now, and the form is relaxed in an 
attitude of gentleness — still there is 
that in both which denotes the 
gtaodeur of the spirit within, which 
" ^e great purpose, not vet 
f matureOi perhaps^ but 
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nascent and growing in the heart, 
waiting only the fulnlment of time 
and circumstance. Yes ! even in such 
an hour, that face must have borne 
witness to the great thought whidi 
was to lead the man onwards to a 
great work, and place him among his 
fellows as the discoverer of a new 
world. And that gentle woman's 
form comes before us, too, a half- 
melancholy, half-gladsome look, a 
half-proud, half-humble bearing are 
hers; the expression of her checkered 
life — of the mingled nobility and 
poverty, trial and joy, which were 
woven in the web of her destiny. 
She is all tenderness now, for love 
has triumphed over the fate which 
doomed her to a cloister; and she 
is to enter the world again and 
combat it side by side with the man 
to whom her heart is wedded. There 
was still a shade of sadness, for she 
anticipated struggle, but there was 
joy, too — the joy of hope and confi- 
dence ^ and near her was the mother, 
resigmng her daughter and giving her 
over to the protection of another. A 
shade of doubt^ perhaps, flickered on 
her face, for witn all the providence 
of age, she foresaw and dreaded the 
poverty which was before her child, 
yet the trust which a great mind ever 
inspires made her hopeful for the 
career of the two who were being 
then united. Aroimd were hardy, 
weatherbeaten men, navigators and 
explorers; one day perhaps to become 
the companions of nis adventure and 
the sharers of his glory. To them 
the scene would be simple and com- 
mon enough. They saw nothing 
remarkable in the poor adventurer 
and chart-maker taking unto his home 
a wife poorer than himself. Such an 
event was not singular with them. 
They stood before, we come behind 
the great deed which raised him so 
high in the world's nobility. To them 
the marriage was a commonplace 
thing— to us it is the footprint of a 
great life. To us it suggests a 
pleasant episode in the life of one 
whose son said truly of him, "'Tis 
better to be the son of such a father 
than have the nobility of Italy for 
my ancestry.'* Such episodes may 
be the flowers of the world's history, 
but they grow close beside its great- 
est works. We follow on the nver's 
bimk, and find the footprint of a 
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kindred spirit. This, however, has a 
deeper impress. It was stamped on 
the eve of action. The very oreath 
of adventure and enterprise seems to 
play round the spot where it was made. 
Sear the river, at its broadest and 
most beautiful part, and within sight 
of the old cajstle of Belem, is the 
church of San Geronimo. Its front 
is adorned with elaborate sculpture ; 
tM that art can bestow of ornament 
is there : the richness of the chisel 
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and a breath of prayer passes from the 
hearts ofthousands to heaven in their 
behalf. But the acclamations of his 
own heart were stronger to the leader 
than those of the crowd, and there 
was a stronger voice witniuj impell- 
ing him to go on and do his work. 
And the work was done ; the purpose 
was fulfilled ; new worlds were open- 
ed ; new people brought within the 
pale of civilisation. We return to 
the scene. The sails are spread : the 



has been exhausted on doorway galleys float down the river, and are 



window and moulding. Within 
there is the same exquisiteness of 
beauty. A soft roseate light falls on 
elegant pillars, round which luxuriant 
floral ornaments serpentine and twine, 
and on the rich tracery which deco- 
rates shrine, column, and arch. Inside 
the railings of the altar rise the 
marble tombs of kings and princes. 
But it is not the beauty of architec- 
ture, or the sanctity of royal dust, 
which arrests the mind and claims 
the thought. The footprint which a 
great man has left, fills the whole vi- 
sion. At the thought of it we are 
carried back man^ years to behold 
the spectacle which was presented 
when that footprint was made. 

There is hi^h mass in the old 
church ; the snrines are alight, and 
hung with oflFerings ; flowers festoon 
from the walls; the priests are in 
their richest vestments ; censers swing 
incense into the air : the organ swelw 
the solemnity of tne scene. And 
there at the altar stand a band of re- 
solute and venturous men, seeking a 
blessing from God^ ere they set forth 
on their undertaking. The blessing 
haa been given ; the men are sancti- 
fied to their purpose ; the organ bursts 
into a note of triumph ; the doors are 
opened, and forth they paas— that 
band— on their purpose ot discovery. 
In their midst walks the leader, the 
man,his soul fttiught with the thought 
of new worlds to be revealed, of new 
people to be gathered within the fold 
of civilisation— his heart big with the 
sense of strength and enterprise — his 
form dilated with the majesty of pur- 
pose. Thus Yasco de QsmB. and his 
companions pass from the threshold 
to the galleys moored in the stream. 
The acclamations of multitudes greet 
them ; kerchiefs are waved ; cannon 
thunder ; flowers fall in their path : 



lost to the view ; the crowd disperses ; 
the church doors are shut, the aisles 
are dark and silent, and there is 
nought left of the pageant Nought I 
Yes ; there is the footprint made by 
the man as he passed from the inner 
life of thought to the outer life of ac- 
tion ; and that footprint has remained 
since then, a sign, a guide, and a moni- 
tion to other men, that they may also 
make their lives sublime — sublime in 
faith — sublime in earnest endeavour 
—sublime in truthftdness, if not in 
world-greatness. 

Yes ; it is not of (Jothic beauty, or 
of priestly power, or kingly ffranaeur, 
we think, when looking on the facade 
of San (Jeronimo. It is the scene we 
have described which arises before us. 
We see Yasco de Gama going forth on 
his mighty purpose, and, looking 
down, we see the footprint he has left 
on " the sand of time." 

We turn to a very different scene 
and thought. The wandering foot 
has carried us along the south bank 
of the Ta^us, and we go on and on 
from hei^t to height, village to 
villfi^e, until at last we descend ab- 
ruptfy towards the river on a flat 
spit of sand, which seems as though 
it had been reclaimed from the wa- 
ters or disowned by the earth— re- 
nounced by or renouncing the rest of 
the world. The sun shone frdl upon 
it. A hot yellow glare like the flare 
of a ftimace hung over the sand. The 
waves rippled hotly on the shore, and 
some fishing-nets spread on the beach 
seemed scorched and blackened by 
the heat. In the midst of this burn- 
ing patch stand a few huts built of 
planks put loosely together. They 
shone redly in the sun, and the pitcn 
and tar on their roofe sweltered and 
seethed in the heat. As we approach- 
ed them, wild faces peered forth from 
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the doors, and then a gang of men, 
wild in look and wild in apparel — 
men with bloodshot eyes and un- 
combed matted hair — rushed out 
upon us. For a while they gesti- 
culated and vociferated around us. 
Many an eye flashed threateningly 
towards, us, and more than once we 
saw a knife half- drawn from its 
sheath. At len^h an elderly man 
with grisly hair, low brow, and thick 
bull neck, who spoke and acted with 
authority in the community, had evi- 
d^Ltly, after much discussion, decided 
the point, and we were warned, by a 
general waving of hands and a gene- 
ral screaming of tongues, to depart 
and go whence we had come. On 
inquiry we found that this place was 
a city of refuge for all the murderers, 
the felons^ the vagabonds, and out- 
casts of Lisbon. If a man in hot 
passion shed blood, or if, with pre- 
meditated purpose, he slew his enemy 
—if he hiui robbed^ or pilfered, or 
violated the law — hither lie fled and 
found a shelter and a refuge. For 
several days a new-comer was receiv- 
ed into the community, was lodged 
and fed, and allowed to remain un- 
questioned. At the end of the pre- 
scribed time he was compelled to tell 
the story of his crime, to throw what 
money ne had into the stock, to take 
the common oaths, and acknowledge 
the laws common to that community 
of outcasts. No soldier or function- 
ary ever invaded these precincts : and 
the tenants, again, of tnis spot, knew 
that their immunity extended not be- 
yond the boundary of this narrow 
strip. Their nets prorided scanty 
fooo, and women brought them other 
necessaries from the neighbouring vil- 
lage. Twas a strange thing to see 
the existence and the tolerance erf 
8uch a nest of crime within sight of 
the law and within reach of the arm 
of justice: and yet law itself could 
not have devised a more thoroughly 
penal settlement. 

We chanced once by accident to 
see how and by whom this place was 
peopled. We were coining at night 
firom the opera, when a man rushed 
by us, wildly and at full speed. We 
titiought little of this, tnough the 
thing was unusual at that time and 
place. As we reached the square by 
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the river-side, we saw that there was 
a slight stir and commotion, though 
not much. A few boatmen were 
walking up and down, and talking 
in an excited manner ; a few citizens 
were stopping listlessly on their home- 
ward route, and a sentry was taking 
his measured walk unconcernedly. 
We asked what was the matter^ and 
a bystander pointed where, within 
the square, lay a body weltering in 
blood, and heaving and tossing con- 
vulsively. Ever as it hove and tossed, 
the blood gurgled fast from an ugly 
gash in the throat. We stepped K)r- 
ward to see what could be done for 
the wounded man, but were thrust 
back by the bayonet of the sentry. 
The authorities, the coroner, the 
mayor, the civic guard, or some one 
whose province it was, nad been sent 
for ; meanwhile none might interfere, 
and there lay a man bleeding ana 
d^ng without aid or help, lumost 
without sympathy. Some one of the 
crowd told us the story of the deed. 
The perpetrator of the murder was a 
boatman of the Tagus, one of the 
gentlest of his class^ and especially 
favoured by the English for his smart- 
ness and landliness. It appears that 
he had conceived a grudge against a 
comrade for having m some way sup- 

Elanted him in his vocation, and after 
aving taken some naval officers up 
the river that same day, had purchased 
a knife with the monejr given by them, 
had then watched his opportunity, 
stepped behind his foe, andf dealt the 
deadly blow. We passed by the spot 
again in the early morning. There 
lay the body stark and stifl"; the hair 
was still wet with the sweat of the 
death agony ; the blood was clotted 
on the neckband the little pools around 
were dried into dark red spots. Still 
the sentry kept watch and ward by 
the blackened corpse. 

We heard afterwards that the mur- 
derer had gone quietly home, collected 
his money and clothes, ana then be- 
taken himself to the refuge of out- 
laws. Here he bided his time, and 
then shipped on board a man-of-war 
bound for the Brazils. 

The law had stood forth resolutely 
as a protector of forms — ^not as an 
aven^r of blood. 

This was a cosa di Portugal 
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After Beven weeks, the rocks of 
Scilly appeared to have seen enough 
of me. A residence so protracted 
astonished and fatigued them. They 
knew all my varying moods, and one 
unvarying, not picturesque, costume. 
Familiar with the ring of my ham- 
mer, as it chiselled with savage per- 
tinacity at their granite ribs, they 
were not less famiBar with the com- 
pass of my voice, and the extent of 
my operatic reminiscences, as, se- 
duced by their solitudes, to the or- 
chestral inspiration of their waves, I 
loosened all the power of my lungs 
in lyrical fervour. For seven weeks 
had our intimacy lasted, and now 
there arose the conviction that the 
time for separation had arrived. 
Nothing new could possibly be learnt 
about me. Their curiosity was satis- 
fied, if not satiated ; and my presence 
began to carry a certain monotony 
with it. Even the two or three 
ineagre dogs, which sniffed about the 
pier, be^^ to eye me with an air of 
supercilious weariness; and I for- 
bear to investigate the sentiments of 
the Scillians, lest they should too 
painfully resemble the indifference of 
the dogs. Decidedly it was time to 
pack up. In spite, therefore, of the 
inexhaustible obligingness of my 
friend, Mr J. G. Moyle, the admir- 
able surgeon of whom Scilly is justly 
proud— m spite of his efforts to make 
my residence every way agreeable, I 
tONok the hint : the Granite Beauties 
turned a cold boulder on me, and I 
resolved to bore them no longer. 
My animals were scattered to the four 
winds (figuratively, of course — one of 
the four [oeing the railway to Lon- 
don, which transported a coffee-tin 
of anemones to a tank-loving lady) ; 
my tent was struck, and, after hurry- 
ing through Penzance, Falmouth, 
and Plymouth, it was once more 
pitched in the pretty island of 
Jersey. 

Nothing could be more charminff 
than the welcome smiled by the rich 
meadow-lands and orchards here. 
After the bold picturesque solitudes 



of Scilly, it seemed like once more 
entering civilised nature. Every 
inch of ground was cultivated. 
Cornfields and orchards resplendent 
with blossoms, sloped down to the 
very edge of the snore, and, by the 
prodig^ty of soil, defied the wither- 
ing influence of sea-breezes. It was 
not amazing to me to learn after- 
wards that the land in the interior 
yields double the crop, per acre, 
which can be raised in most parts of 
England; and that, although the 
rent is £10 an acre, such rent can be 
paid by potatoes alone. Elsewhere 
it is diflScult to get even grass to 
prow close on the shore, and trees 
have always a look of stunted old- 
maidenish misery ; but here the high 
tide almost washes the hedge which 
limits orchards that no right-minded 
boy could resist robbing. Jersey, in- 
deed, is the very paradise of farmers. 
The Americans say that England 
looks like a large garden. What 
England is to America, that is Jer- 
sey to England. Even the high-roads 
have the aspect of drives through 
a gentleman's grounds rather than of 
noisv thoroughfares; and the by- 
roads and lanes are perfect pictures 
of embowered quiet and green seclu- 
sion. There never was a more de- 
lightful place to ramble in. Every 
turn opens on some exquisite valley, 
or some wooded hill, through the 
cool shades and glinting lights of 
which the summer wanderer is 
tempted to stray, or to recline in the 
long grass, ana languorously listen 
to the multitudinous music of the 
birds and insects above and around. 
Observe I say nothing of the sea, 
and the succession of bays on the 
coast; for what can be said at aU 
commensurate with t/icu subject? 
Even the poets, who not only con- 
trive to say the finest things about 
nature, but also teach us how to feel 
the finest tremors of delight when 
brought face to face with ner, have 
very imperfectly spoken of the sea. 
Homer is lauded for having called it • 
"wine-faced." He probably meant 
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Bome ivy-green potation, since "wine- 
faced" 18 9ie epithet by which Sopho- 
cles characterises the ivy * In any 
case his epithet is only an epithet, 
and the sea is of all colonrs, as it is 
of all forms and moods. Doubts dso 
may be raised respecting the "gig- 
gling" which .^schylus^materriDly- 
thumbed passage, attnbutes to the 
sea. The " innumerable laughter of 
the waves of the sea," one is apt to 
interpret as a gi^le ; an expression 
not only unbefitting the sea, but un- 
worthy of the occasion. Neptune 
was not mocking the a^ny of Pro- 
metheus with a school-girl's inconti- 
nence. He was too ^and and fluent 
for such weakness. In moments of 
serenest summer -calm he may be 
said to smile ; in moments of more 
leaping mirth he may be said to 
laugh ; but to imagine him distort- 
ing his countenance by innumerable 
giggles, would be- at all times intol- 
erable, and at such a time perfectly 
indefensible. 

On the sea, therefore, allow me to 
be silent. On the great attractions 
of Jersey for the naturalist, one word 
win suffice : there is no such spot 
in England for marine zoology, fee- 
sides all these charms, it had other 
charms in my eyes. Memory conse- 
crated the ground. Eight-and-twenty 
years a^o I was at school here. 
Changed as the aspect of St Heliers 
necessarily is, the few spots still re- 
cognisable had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for me. The Royal Square seemed 
to have shrunk to a third of its old 
dimensions, but with what stnwge 
sensations 1 first re-entered it ! The 
Theatre had by no means the magical 
and imposing aspect which it then 
wore, when it seemed the centre of 
perfect bliss. Its yellow play-bills 
no longer thrilled me, although me- 
mory wandered back to those happy 
nights when enchanting comedy and 
tearful tragedy were ushered in by 
the overtures to "Tancredi," or 
" Semiramide" (the only two which 
the orchestra ever played), and when 
ponderous light comedians in cash- 
mere t^ts, or powerful tragedians 
"took the stage" with truly ideal 
strides. (Jone, for ever gone, are 
those bright credulous days. Never 
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more shall I see The School f(yr 
Scandal, or Fizarro, performed as I 
saw them then. Laay Teazle will 
never more lure me with her coquet- 
tish fan, nor Cora transport me with 
her drooping ringlets. I can't believe 
in the vinous gaiety and good feeling 
of Charles Simace ; nor think Rolla 
the most impassioned and eloquent 
of beings. I know that the senti- 
ments are as unreal as the acting, or 
the stage wine and "property" fruit of 
Charles Surface's banquet. Turning 
with a retrospective sigh into the 
Market-Place, I feel the breath of 
former years rising around me. 
There is the very comer where we 
used to " toss" the pieman for epicu- 
rean slices of pudding— a vulgar, but 
seductive form of juvenile gambling. 
Close by is the spot where we up- 
set " Waddy"--an adipose comrade, 
much plagued by his leaner contem- 
poraries — flat into an old woman's 
egg-basket. I see him now, rising 
covered with the squashed yolks, uf 
terly heedless of the furious impreca- 
tions (in unintelligible patois), and 
the furious blows (in perfectly intelli- 
gible English) with which the old 
lady responded; I see his piteous 
contemplation of his soiled clothes, 
and hear once more his pathetic ex- 
clamation, " Oh damm !" while inex- 
tinguishable laughter shakes our 
leaner sides. Childhood is the Age 
of Innocence. 

Among the changes, it was plea- 
sant to nnd that no longer did the 
Pillory disgrace the RoyalSciuare • no 
longer were (Criminals publicly whip- 
ped through the streets, as I once 
saw them with shuddering disgust. 
Formerly women were thus publicly 
whippea; but that disgraceful exhi- 
bition was put a stop to before my 
time ; and now Jersey has grown 
humanised enough to see that whip- 
ping men must oe relinquished. It 
was, indeed, a loathsome sight. The 
naked shrieking wretch, with a cord 
round his neck, halberds pointed 
at his breast to prevent his hurrying 
forewards, his back streaming with 
blood, his face turned imploringly 
towards the surgeon, who walked 
beside the executioner, and whom I 
once heard utter the cruel words. 



• (Edipus Colon, v. 674, rif •USx itix»»'» nt^^if* 
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"Harder, Jack !'* meaning that the 
victim had strength to withstand 
even harder blows— a bratal mob 
foUowing without sympathy — the 
procession moving slowly from the 
Town-Hall to the Prison ; — ^this was 
the picture Justice frequently present- 
ed to the inhabitants of Jersey, and 
which now, thank God, will never be 
seen by them a^^ain, but will take its 
place among the brutalities of the 
past, a sign of the onward progress 
we have made. 

Although St Heliers, " the capital 
of Jersey, was the spot consecrated 
by memory, I took up my abode at 
the entrance of the fishing-village of 
Gorey, just four miles from St HeBers; 
and as these papers are addressed to 
amateur naturalists, some of whom 
may hereafter visit Jersey, a word on 
the reason of my choice may not be 
superfluous. The attractions of the 
capital I do not deny, and if the 
visitor is in need of watering-place 
attractions, he will pitch his tent 
there ; but if his primary desires be 
zoolo^ and auiet, he will select 
Gorey, especially during summer, 
when tide-nunting is necessarily poor, 
and only by dredging and trawling 
can he nope to get a good stock of 
animals. Always go where there are 
fishermen, that you may have the 
benefit of their aid. They may bring 
you what you would never find. H 
IS true there are two sources of diffi- 
culty in your way : the first is the 
almost imoossibility of making them 
understana that you can set any value 
on things they are accustomed to fling 
awaj ; the second is, that when you 
have so tutored them that they know 
what you want, they are strangely 
backwiEurd in their supplies. Money 
is of course the only cogent argument ; 
yet even money moves them but 
slowly. They go out day after day, 
staying out aU night, and return often 
without a shilling's worth of fish ; 
yet although you ofier to pay them 
for oyster-shells and weeds as for 
fijidi they cannot easily be induced 
to throw this " refuse of their nets 
into a bucket, instead of throwing it 
overboard again. They promise to 
do 80, but you wait m vain. At 
Tenby, in spite of urgent entreaties 
and liberal promises, only one Loligo 
was brought me ; at Sculy nothing ; 
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at Gorey, in spite of my being on 
the best terms with fishetmen wnom 
I had employed, and with whom I 
had gone trawling, five weeks passed 
before a bucket of refuse was brought 
me. Two words — pertinacity and 
liberality— sum up tne whole art of 
gaining this desirable result ; when 
gained, you will need no argument 
to prove the superiority of a fishing- 
village. 

Comfortably settled at Gorey, and 
my working-room set in order, I had 
only to await the spring-tide, once 
more to gather a variety or pets 
around me. Not that I was even 
then without serious occupation. 
Before leaving SciUy I had put up 
my Nudibranchs in spirits of wine, 
and these were now carefully to be 
dissected. Make no wry face at the 
word " dissection** — it indicates a 
very different process firom the one 
you conceive ; and. as it is one indis- 
pensable to the naturalist, I may as 
well dissipate the prcgudice which 
hangs over it If prejudices could 
be satisfactorily disphiced by argu^ 
ment, one might ask how a man can 
pass a butcher*s shop with equani- 
mity, yet shudder at the idea of dis- 
secting a rabbit or a do^ ; but I will 
admit all such incongnuties as facts 
not assailable by argument, and 
simply direct the reader's attention 
to tne important difierences between 
dissecting animals of the larger kind, 
and dissecting our marine pets— it is 
as great as the difference between 
knitting a silken purse in a drawing- 
room, and making a ship*s cable in a 
rope-walk. Almost all our dissec- 
tions are performed under water, 
with needles, tweezers, and delicate 
scissors. There is no blood to suggest 
unpleasant ideas; there is notmng 
unsightly— to the philosophic eye the 
sight is mil of interest — and if an un- 
sightly aspect were present, has not 
a noble poetess truly said : — 

" Be, rather, bold, and bear 
To look into the swarthiest face of things 
For Qod's sake who has made them. 

How is this. 
That men of science, osteologists 
And sun^^ns, beat some poets, in respect 
For nature — count nought common or un- 
clean, 
Spend raptures upon perfect specimens 
Of indurated veins, distorted joints. 
Or beautiAil new oases of curred spine ; 
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While we, we are shocked at nature's iailing 

off— 
We dare to shrink back from her warts and 

blains — 
We will not, when she sneezes, look at her. 
Not eren to say, ' God bless her.' That's 

our wrong." * 

Kay, has not the greatest of German 
poets, whose culture of the beautifiil 
was so devout that it has been made 
a reproach, given us a practical ex- 
ample that not oxAj may Comparative 
Anatomy reveal its marvels to the 
delighted eye of a poet, but also that 
the Keen glance of the poet may be 
that of a great discoverer m anatomy ? 
To (Joethe, bones and ligaments were 
not less beautiful and full of interest 
than flowers and streams, because he 
saw in them parts of the mystic scaf- 
folding of the temple of fife. And 
laborious and delicate as the amateur 
may find the dissection of animals to 
be, he will find his labour well re- 
warded at the close. 

When the spring- tide did arrive 
it was unfortunately a very poor 
one ; and had Jersey been less 
wealthy, my hot labours on the rocks 
would have produced but a meagre 
result. As it was, I managed to 
secure an ample supply of Sean ares, 
Eolids, DondSj Solitary AscidianSy 
Claveltince, EydractinicBy Pycnogo- 
niiice, Actceons^ Anemones, and to- 
lypes. In the way of novelty there was 
only the HydracHnia ^a pretty little 
white polype growing m clusters on 
the outside of a whelk shell, inside 
of which was a hermit-crab) and the 
Actinia parasitica, hitherto only 
known to me through pictures, but 
which I found transcending in beauty 
all power of painting This beauti- 
ful Anemone is extremely abundant 
here at low tide, but scarcelv merits 
its name of parasitica^ for I find it 
almost as frequently on stones and 
on the sides of the rocks as on the 
whelk shells: and in captivity it 
quits its sliell, roaming about the 
pie-dish, and &dne itseu to the side, 
or to seaweeds, like any other Ane- 
mone. The extreme sensitiveness of 
the Parasitica enhances its attrac- 
tions ; it is for ever expandbg and 
retracting its tentacles, elongating, 
curving, or retracting its stem ; some- 
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times doubling its length, at other 
times assuming an hour-glass con- 
striction in the middle. The fila- 
ments which contain the " thread 
capsules" are poured forth in great 
abundance whenever the aniinal is 
disturbed. While on the subject of 
Jersey Anemones, it may be added 
that, besides the ordinary species, I 
dredged what is probably a variety 
of the Actinia omata, described and 
beautifully figured by Dr Strethill 
Wright in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
vhiml Journal for July 1856, — the 
Dody white, the exterior circle of ten- 
tacles orange, the two interior circles 
white striped with grey, the disc 
orange in the centre ; very chiming 
to behold. 

Having stocked my jars and dishes. 
I was somewhat reluctant to broil 
in a noonday sun amid the rocks, 
with little nope of finding any 
animal not alreadv familiar ; anU 
therefore contented myself with the 
less exciting and more remunerative 
labour of deep-water hunting. By 
this I got initiated into the ixt and 
mjstery of trawling, having made 
fnends with a fisherman, master of a 
Trawler of about twenty tons. Pleas- 
ant it is on a bright sunny morning, 
with a nice breeze from the shore, to 
recline on the deck of a fast-sailing 
vessel, and listen to the men retailing 
their experiences, or watch them 
heave out and haul in the net. Away 
we glide towards the coast of France, 
Jersey melting in the distance : — 

" The sands untumbled, the blue waves 

untost, 
And aU is stillness, save the seabird's cry 
And dolphin's leap." 

The net is at the bottom, collecting 
in its gaping mouth the treasures we 
are dmy awaiting ; meanwhile, in a 
sort of dreamy content, we stretch 
ourselves in the sun till the word is 
given to haul in, and then anxiety 
dissipates the luxurious cahn. The 
trawl is a huge net of somewhat 
conical shape, fiom twenty to thirty 
feet wide, from thirty to forty deep. 
Along the edge of the wide opening 
is a stout wo^en beam, to the ends 
of which are fastened the trawl heads, 
namely, thick flat semicircular bands 
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of iron, whidi serre to keep at a 
(listanoe of three feet from the beam 
that portion of the net meant to touch 
the twttom. In the net there are 
TarioQs pocketa When the trawl 
is thrown overboard, the weight 
of the iron carries it to the bot- 
tom, the boojancy of the wooden 
beam, aansted bj the perpendicular 
sQpport of the iron oands, keep- 
ing the unper edge of the net steadily 
floating three feet above the CToundL 
TV rope sweeping idong the Dottom 
diiShtrba the tish ; up they dart in 
fxWish distracted haste, and come in 
oi^tsftct with the net overarching 
them : this flurries them, and they 
dart sNk»waT8 to escape ; in doing 
whi.4i they unsuspectingly swim into 
iV W4 if 'they go one way, into the 
^vkets if thiy go the other. The 
a;-}, thus scrsping the bottom, gathers, 
4' ct>uraew a quantity of shells ana 
wy«ds as well as fish ; this is known 
to natumlists as " trawl refuse," and 
i< alwi^ worth careful overhaul- 
in^r- TW contents are all emptied 
uii» tfci» dtvk, and while Jack is 
iu^jtfir jf over the turfcot, brill, soles, 
sk*rA aa-l gurnard, or grimly notic- 
T.; :V tt;:er absence of those desir- 
*.^.' '.rouvNiittds, you squat down 
».* ^i :Jo Te(u«', ana begin a long de- 
:a.-:uv x;:\Yt>;iiration thereof. The 
> t Tjt ^^tN.-y ^xxrx* ^Unngin^ its way to 
-1 \x . .-.\ iV T«sel ghdes through 
-* ^. * -j: aeusio, and you are ab- 
>v -x^ 1 v'ti^:^ inspection of shell 
^-. ^*\^i U » probable that this 
^ ■ • V *-"*»i ^'riuv:* accompanied 
. ^.. V ■* v>f tno vessel, will 
:^ a K" »iu^ti and headache, 
. . *• v><\ % ' .x'h hitherto you 
, ■ ^-.'\». I mill not pretend 
^ ^ vv*iv\:t : but there is no 
! . , . \ .N- bi«t the brave de- 
^. .sc' The pain is 
"^^ .^ - ... ^ j^; persists. You 
"* ^ ..■* * ir, 45 the close of the 
' .^ . ."-* «K «d certainly 
"^. V» i^i vvHi, Jack 18 
. ^ ti J*' treasures ; 
.. • * ' <«ly know 



^ .^ iixe to do 

%iioafy" the 

^ jj<t nwresting, 

.^»>^ < eject- 



ing, as marks, characteristics by no 
means obvious. For example, when 
you read the sentence "shell flexi- 
ble" among the curt indications by 
which an animal is to be identified, 
how are you to suspect that the 
animal in auestion has no shell 
visible at all. until you have dis- 
sected it, ana found the thin cal- 
careous plate underneath the back, 
covering the liver ^ That one sen- 
tence " shell flexible " prevented my 
identifying a Pleurobranchus for at 
least an hour. Nor have I to this 
day been able to identify the species 
of a compound Ascidian ^which I 
only know to be an Ascidian from 
embryological indications), probably 
known to naturalists, perhaps yet 
undescribed. It is of a bright orange 
colour. From a transparent gelatin- 
ous basis minute cylindrical tubes 
rise, each about the twentieth of an 
inch in height, standing in circular 
groups. The orifice of each tube has 
four delicate processes radiating in- 
wards, like the spokes of a wheel, or 
like tne processes in the siphon of a 
cockle. This orifice is extensile and 
retractile, but does not open and shut 
like that of an Ascidian ; and, more- 
over, the orifice is single. The heart, 
or pulsating sac, lies at the bottom of 
the visceral cavity. Imbedded in 
the clear gelatinous base are several 
branching vessels giving off pear- 
shaped processea 'Riese vessels con- 
nect the visceral cavities of the whole 
colony, and the globules of food are 
seen oscillating to and from the 
cavities into the pear-shaped pro- 
cesses. I was completely puzzled 
what to consider this animal, until I 
saw a tadpole embryo escape from it. 
and swim away, followed by several 
others ; and then I knew an Ascidian 
of some kind was before me. A tad- 
pole? Well, that is a figure of speech. 
The embryo of the Ascidian is more 
like a tadpole than anything else ; 
and totally unlike its parent, not only 
in possessing a good long tail, but in 
being able to swim vigorously through 
the water in which the parent is im- 
movable. In the interior of the 
round body which surmounts this 
tail, a mass of yellowish ^nules (the 
vitellus) is observed, which extends 
some way down the axis of the tail. 
The transparent membrane surround- 
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log the granular mass enlarges. The 
mass develops three processes, which 
act as sackersy wherewith the animal 
finally fixes itself for life. The tail 
then becomes absorbed, as in the tad- 
pole.* The viscera appear ; the en- 
velope increases, and nnallv becomes 
the ^neral basis out of which, or in 
whicb, an immense number of Asci- 
dians are developed by the process of 
** budding ; " so that from this one 
tadpole embryo there arises a whole 
colony of animals, from which in turn 
Eolitiuy tadpoles will issue, each 
of whicb will produce its colony. 
Imagine a tadpole to be transformed 
into a mature froff, this frog to swell 
his skin to an indefinite extent, and 
under that skin to produce, by bud- 
ding, some hundreos of nrogs, all 
living harmoniously together, each 
fed by all, and this colony producing 
at last a few solitary tadpoles, and 
you will have some conception of 
the paradox presented by our com- 
pound Ascidians. 

Nor is this paradox without par- 
allelfl. The other day I noticed the 
surfiace of the water in my pan agi- 
tatedy as if scores of hairs were at 
various points thrust upwarda No- 
thing else was visible with eye or 
lens. Suspecting from a certain 
pulsating motion that it was caused 
Dy young Medusa, I dipped the 
zoopnjrte trough, and brought up a 
quantity of newly-hatched Medusa) 
in great activity. They had just 
issued from the polype (Laomedea 
geniculaia\ and on removing some 
of the polype branches to the micro- 
scope, tne young Medusae were plainly 
visible in the capsules, and were 
eadly pressed out, whereupon they 
swam away like the others. Familiar 
as this sight was to me, it had not 
lost its marvellousness. Here was a 
polype, which the uninstructed eye 
could not distinguish from a seaweecL 
produdng scores of jelly-fish ; ana 
these jelly-fish, if their days were 
spared, would in due time produce 
polypes. Imagine a lily producing a 
Dutterfly, and the buttemy in turn 
producing a lily, and you would 
scarcely invent a marvel greater than 
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this production of Medusae was to its 
first discoverers. Nay, the marvel 
must go further still ; the lily must 
first produce a whole bed of lilies 
like its own fair self, before giving 
birth to the butterfly ; and this butter- 
flv must separate itself into a crowd 
of butterflies before giving birth to 
the lily : when you Imve thus added 
marvel upon marvel, you will be 
ready to hsten without scepticism to 
the phenomenon known as the "alter- 
nation of generations," since Steen- 
strup so baptised it. Others have 
given it other names : Owen calls it 
"Parthenogenesis;" Van Beneden, 
"Digenesis;" Victor Cams, "Neo- 
melie;" and Quatrefages, "Genea- 
genesis." But while differing about 
the name, and the explanation of the 
phenomena, there is no difference as 
to the phenomena themselves. I will 
ask the reader's attention to a succinct 
exposition of the various facts and 
theories connected with this interest- 
ing subject ; premising that I have 
not only verified the capital observa- 
tions on which the marvel rests, but 
have some new facts to bring forward 
which materially modify the current 
conceptions. 

Harvey's celebrated aphorism, Omn« 
vivum ex ovo(eYeij livmg being issues 
from an egg), was a premature genera- 
lisation, and has for some years past 
been known to be so. Many animals 
i^sue not from an egg, but directly 
from the substance of the parent's 
bodv, by a process analogous to that 
of the budding of planta To include 
this process and the ordinary process 
under one expression, Auguste Comte 
suggested the following modification 
of me aphorism, Omne vivum ex vivo 
(every Uving being issues firom a 
living being) ; and as the idea of spon- 
taneous generation becomes every 
year less and less tenable, this 
aphorism acquires the force of a law. 
I aUude to it at starting^ because, in- 
asmuch as the course ot our inquiry 
will conduct us to the conclusion 
that Generation is not essentially a 
distinct process from that of Growth 
in general, the idea of an ovum as the 
necessary origin of every living thing 



* Some writers describe this disappearance of the tail as a fission, the tail dropping 
off I have not observed this. The enyeloping membrane, as it enlai^ed, included 
the tail within it ; and the absorption took place witbin the sac thus foimed. 
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needs to be modified. The first 
illustration we owe to Trembley, 
whose Memoirs on the Hydra, or 
Fresh-water Polype, are so admirable 
in accuracy and extent of observation, 
that, in spite of the labours of a 
century, nothing of what he stated 
has been set aside, and very little 
added, except what the microscope 
has revealed. He taught us that the 
polype, which originafly comes from 
an egg, produces a (][uantity of other 
polypes, exactly similar to itself, by a 
process of" budding," after the manner 
of a plant. He taught us, moreover, 
that not only is this the normal mode 
of multiplication, but that if we 
lacerate the polype, each lacerated 
fra^ent will become a new polype, 
which in its turn may be cut into 
several pieces, every one of them 
developing into perfect polypes. 
Several naturalists have repeated 
and confirmed his experiments. In 
repeating them myself I failed at 
first, but subsequently succeeded, 
and attribute the first failure to the 
presence of impurities in the water 
containing the fragments. Mr R Q. 
Couch made the curious observation, 
that if the body of the hydra " be 
merely irritated with a needle, or a 
ray of the sun. a young one will 
sprout from tne injured parts."* 
Here Harvey's dictum receives direct 
contradiction, the polype which is 
produced from a wound in the body 
of the parent, being in eveir respect 
similar to the polype whicn is pro- 
duced from an Qgg, 

It was in 1744 tnat Trembley made 
known to the world the astonishinff 
reproductive powers of the hydra, t 
The following year J Bonnet pub- 
lished his not less astonishing revela- 
tions on the reproduction of Aphides, 
or plant-lice. The Aphis, a winged in- 
sect familiar to most readers, deposits 
its eggs in the axils of the leaves of 
plants at the close of summer, and 
these e^ are hatched in the follow- 
ing spring ; but the insect which issues 
from the egg is a wingless sexless 
insect. It was known that this 
wingless insect brought forth its 
young alive. Bonnet proved that this 



took place when no male insect 
was in existence—in fact, proved that 
the insect was a virgin mother, and 
astoundingly fertile. He isolated 
the young aphis as soon as it was 
hatched, reared it in strict seclu- 
sion, and watched it daily, almost 
hourly, with the patient tenacity of a 
naturalist of gemus. He has left on 
record his anxieties, his tremulous 
agitation lest its death should super- 
vene to frustrate his labours ; and his 
joy, after seeing the captive four times 
change its skin, and reach its normal 
development, to observe that this 
absolute virginity did not in the least 
interfere with fertility. On the 
eleventh day the aphis produced a 
young one jrfive ; another succeeded, 
and another. Every four-and-twenty 
hours the brood was increased by 
three, four, and even ten arrivals. 
At the end of twenty -one days, 
ninety-five young ones were pro- 
ducea from this single aphis. Car- 
rying ftirther his observations^ Bon- 
net found that the virgin ofispring 
of this virgin parent also became 
parents! We Know that this re- 
production may even go on till the 
eleventh generation : then this pro- 
cess ceases, the eleventh generation 
is of perfect insects, with separate 
sexes, and these produce ova which 
next year become the productive 
virffins we have just been reading o£ 
"But why," we may ask in the 
language of Professor Owen^ "should 
there oe this strange combmation of 
viviparous generation at one season, 
andof oviparousgeneration at another 
in the same insect? The viviparous 
or larviparous generation effects a 
multiplication of the plant-lice ade- 
quate to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and increase of the vegetable 
kingdom in the spring and summer. 
No sooner is the weather mild enough 
to effect the hatching of the ovum, 
which may have retamed its vitality 
through tne winter, than the larva, 
without having to wait for the acqui- 
sition of its mature and winded 
form, as in other insects, forthwith 
begins to produce a brood as hungry 
and insatiable and as fertile as it- 



♦ Reports of the Penzanet Natural UtMtory Society, 1850, p. 671. 

t Trbmblet : Mimoires sur un genre de Polypes Seau douee, 4 to, Leyden, 1744. 

i BoNMET.: Traiti d^Insectologie, 2 vols., 1745. 
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self. The rate of increase may be con- 
ceived by the following calculation. 
The aphis produces each year ten lar- 
viparous broods, and one which is ovi- 
parous, and eacn generation averages 
100 individuals : — 

0«iMratIon. Prodoot. 
l8t, 1 Apbia. 
2nd, 100, a huDdrecL 
8rd, 10,000, ten thooMnd. 
4Ui, 1,000,000, oue millioa. 
5th, 100,000.000, hundred milUoofl. 
0th, 10.000.000,000, ten billions. 
7th, 1,000,000,000.000, one trilUon. 
8th, 100.000,000,000,000, hundred trillions. 
0th, 10,000.000.000,000,000, ten quatrillions. 
10th, 1,000,000,000,000,000.000, one qointil- 
lion. 

If the oviparous ^neration be added 
to this, you will have a thirty times 
greater result."* 

Recovering from the stupor into 
which we are thrown by facts like 
these, let us observe that here, as in 
the case of the Ascidians and Polypes 
formerly mentioned, an alternation of 
generations takes place ; the parent 
producing a child unlike itself, and 
that child in its turn finally produc- 
ing one like its grand-parent. The 
winged and perfect aphis produces a 
windless hexapod larva ; this wing- 
less larva produces at last a winged 
and perfect insect. The reader may 
ima^e how great was the sensation 
produced in the scientific world by 
these announcements, and how many 
theories were propounded in explana- 
tion ; we must not pause here to con- 
sider them, but proceed with our his- 
tory. 

The last date was 1745. In 1819, 
a Germanised Frenchman, known to 
all lovers of romance as the author 
of Pfter Schlemilf made a discovery 
in Natural Histor^ which was almost 
as incredible as his Shadowless Man. 
Whether this will endear the name of 
Chamisso still more to his admirers 
may be a (question. Literary men 
will point with some satisfaction to 
the fact that a novelist was the dis- 
coverer of a form of reproduction un- 
suspected by the profoundest zoolo- 
gists. They may also remember that 
the luminous doctrine of plant-mor- 
phology was the discovery of the 
greatest of our modem poets ; and 
that the great Haller himself was a 
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poet and litterateur before, in latter 
life, he devoted himself with such 
splendid success to physiology. In 
Chamis80*8 day, naturalists knew two 
distinct species of the curious mollusc 
named Salpa, an indescribable ani- 
mal, transparent as crystal, and of 
irregular cylindrical aspect. This 
animal is also seen somewhat diffe- 
rent in structure, but most obviously 
differing from the solitary species in 
being a long chain of animals. In 
spite of their differences, they are 
not two species, but two venerations 
of the same species. The solitary 
Salpa produces the chain-salpa by 
" budding ; ** and the chain salpa by 
"alternation of generations" (the 
phrase is Chamisso*s) produces the 
solitary salpa by ova. Krohn, Huxley, 
Leuckart, and Vogt (alas ! only one 
Englishman among four Germans), 
have since confirmed Chamisso*s dis- 
covery, which, as Mr Huxley has point- 
ed out, gives him the pnority over 
Steenstrup, not only as to the mere 
phrase of "alternate generations," but 
as to the distinct conception of the 
idea implied in the phrase. Nine years 
afterwards, in 1828, Milne' Edwards 
first announced a similar mode of re- 
production among the Ascidians (such 
as I sketched it just now), witnout, 
however, connecting it with Cha- 
misso's discovery. In 1835^ the Nor- 
wegian pastor and indefatigable na- 
turalist, Sars, opened that wonderful 
series of revelations which by him- 
self, Loven. Lister, Dalyell, Steens- 
trup, Van Beneden, AUman, Forbes, 
and others, have established the al- 
ternation of generations in Polypes 
and Medusse. 

A not less surprising alternation 
has been discovered in the Entozoa ; 
but it would occupy too much space 
to narrate here, requiring much pre- 
liminary explanation before it could 
be intelligible to the general reader. 
Let us continue our history. 

In 1842. the known facts were col- 
lected, and connected imder one gene- 
ralisation by the Danish botanist 
Steenstnip, who brought his own 
quota %f important facts. In this 
work, + a flash of light suddenly re- 



• OwEW : Lecture on Comparative Anal, oflnverteb,, P« 414. 
f On the Altematim of Oenerations. Translated for the Bay Society by Mr 
Qeobqb Busk, 1846. 
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vealed the connection in which many 
isolated paradoxes stood to each 
other : a theoiy was {proposed, which, 
although really nothing but a meta- 
phorical expression of the abready 
known facts, was very widely accepted 
as a perfect solution of the difficulty. 
In 1849, Professor Owen published his 
two lectures on Farihenogenesis, in 
which, re-stating the results of his 
investigations into the reproduction 
of aphides (1843), he propounded a 
theory as a substitute for the meta- 
phor of Steenstrup, and one which up 
to this time is the sole theory not 
open to the charge of being a merely 
verbal explanation. In the same 
year, Victor Cams published a small 
work^ containing some new observa- 
tions and another verbal explanation. 
In 1851 Leuckart published an essayt 
to prove that alternate generation 
was simply metamorphosis j^/tM asex- 
ual generation — a very unhappy ex- 
planation, since, in the first place, 
the peculiarity of metamorphosis 
is that the larva becomes a per- 
fect insect, whereas the Polype 
never becomes a Medusa, it only pro- 
duces it ; the wingless Aphis never be- 
comes a perfect insect ; and secondly, 
the phrase plus asexual generation 
conceals the real difficulty. In 1853, 
Van Beneden, to whom we owe so 
many important contributions, pub- 
lished a work,t in which he mo- 
destly contents himself with stat- 
ing the phenomena, classing animals 
under two heads, monogenetic, or 
sexual, and digeiieticy or reproducing 
themselves both by sexual and asex- 
ual method& In 1855, M. Quatre- 
fages published four articles in the 
Jievue des Deux Mwides entitled 
Les MetamorphoseSf in which he re- 
viewed the state of the question, 
criticised the theories, and propound- 
ed one of his own. In 1856, another 
brilliant flash of light came* from Ger- 
many. Von Sieoold published a 
work § containing some startling 
facts, and such as, m my opinion, wifl 
serve to dissipate all the clouds from 
the question. He offered na theory 



himself: and in the only remark 
which oirectly touches our subject, 
he desires to lay ''particular stress 

Xn the distinction between the 
mation ofgenerationsand Parthe- 
nogenesis." Li spite of this, I must 
think that the two are one, and that his 
facts convincingly prove them to be 
so. For the present, however, we 
will confine ourselves to the points 
established in his work bearing on 
our subject. 

Having isolated female motha^ he 
constanthr watciied them in httle 
vessels closed with glass lids. In 
due time they laid eggs. There was 
nothing surprising in this ; the vir- 
gin moth, as wm as the female of 
every other insect — indeed, of every 
other animal — lays eggs; but what 
was his astonishment, when all the 
eggs of these females, of whose virgin 
state I was most positively convinced, 
gave birth to youngoaterpillars, which 
looked about with the greatest avid- 
ity in search of materials ! " Imagine 
a orood of chickens hatched from the 
eggs of a virgin hen, and you will 
conceive Siebmd's surprise. He sub- 
sequently found that bees, in like 
manner, produce hundreds of eggs, 
which, however, invariably become 
male bees; for it is only the fer- 
tilised bee -egg which wul develop 
into a female —either worker, or 
queen. UngaUant physiologists, rest- 
ing on the evidence of some embryo- 
logical phenomena, have declared the 
female to be only a male in arrested 
development' a very impertinent 
deduction, which was, "however, flung 
back on them by a witty friend of 
mine, who, hearing that one of her 
own sex was fond of reading meta- 
physics, and was feared to be suffer- 
mg from a soflened brain, drew her 
own conclusion as to this masculine 
course of study, exclaiming. " Man is 
but woman unth a softened brtnn ! " 
She would have also retorted Von 
Siebold*s facts about the bees, which 
point at a miserable inferiority on 
the part of the males. But I must 
not let her prematurely eiyoy this 



• Zur ndhem Kenntnits de9 GentrcUionnpecheU, 1849. 

t SiEBOLD u KOllikbr's ZtiUchrift, iii. p. 170. He repeats the ideas in his work 
on Comparative Anatomy, written in conjunction with Bei^gmann. 
X La GiniraHon alternante et h Diginise, 1853. 
§ On Tr%e Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees. Tnmslated by J. W. Dallas, 1857. 
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triumph : if the imperfect bee is 
always a male, the imperfect moth 
(Fgyche) is always a female ; and to 
reconcile both parties, we have the 
silkworm moth, whose virgin pro- 
geny is both male and female. 

In conclnsion, be it noted that 
Von Siebold's work establishes 
P^irthenogenesis as a normal process 
in bees and moths, on grounds which, 
Fonke justly sajs, do not permit the 
sererest scepticism to raise a doubt 
worthy of notice.* He, moreover, 
«)ints to the fact that amon^ the 
Entomostraoa there are species of 
which only the female is known; 
agaicL thousands of females of the 
^ul-flv have been examined, but not 
a sin^e male has yet been fQund. 

Such were the facts known at the 
time when I resumed my investij?a- 
tions of Polype parthenogenesis. The 
labours of distinguiahea naturalists 
on the genesis of Polypes may be 
summed up in the followmg Bchema : 

A. The Medusa parent produee$ ova ; 

B. These ova are detdoped into infu- 
soria; 

C These infusoria are developed into 
Polypes; 

D. These Polypes produce^ by budding , 
the Medusee, which in turn produce ova. 

Thus D completes the cycle com- 
menced at A. As variations from 
this route we have — 

«. The Medusa produces Medusae by 
budding ; 

/5. The Polype produces Polypes by 
budding; 

y. The Polype produces Polypes by 
Ota directly, ». e. without going through 
the Medusoid generation. 

Attention is called to this second 
table, because the facts therein 
registered have been too often lost 
sight of in the discussion of the 
theory. When, for example, so much 
stress is laid on the analogy between 
the development of a Po^pe into a 
Medusa, with that of a bud into a 
flower, it is apparently forgotten that, 
in spite of the resemblances, great 
dififerences are disooverabla No 
flower produces similar flowers by a 
process of budding, as the Medusa 
Duds off young Medusse from its 
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substance : a rose does not split 
up into a dozen roses. Nor does the 
bud produce seed by direct trans- 
formation of its substance, as the 
Polype produces ova. So little have 
the facts registered in the second 
table been kept in view, that the 
doctrine of alternate generations has 
been persistently denied on the 
ground that the Polypes are not 
generations at alL are not properly 
speaking "individuals" any more 
tnan leaf-buds are individuals. Ac- 
cording to this ar^ment, which has 
been set forth by Dr Carpenter,t only 
those can be truly called genera- 
tions which issue from a generative 
act, %,€. the union of a germ-cell and 
sperm-cell ; and as he maintains the 
analogy of the Polype and the leaf- 
bud to be complete, and considers 
the multiplication of Polypes, and of 
MedusflB jfrom Polypes, to be simply a 
process of budding, his argument has 
a superficial plausibility, which is, 
however, totally destroyed by the 
fact that the Polype aiso produces 
Polypes by the union of ova and sper- 
matozoa, as he is perfectly aware, 
seeing that he has quoted the 
desonptions, and even given the 
figures of Professor Allman, illus- 
trating the fact I shall have to 
recur to this point hereafter ; mean- 
while I may add that^ in the course of 
a long investigation mto the develop- 
ment of the Sertularian and Plumu- 
larian Polyp^ (especially F.falcata 
and F. mvriophyllum^ from deep 
water off Jersey), I found that not 
only does the Polype produce Polypes 
by means of ova, out also prodtices 
Medusae in the same way ; so that 
instead of the production of Medusae 
being only one of simple budding^ it 
resembles that of Polypes in bein^ 
sometimes a process of budding, and 
sometimes a process of oviparity. I 
have followed this development 
through all its stages ; and as what 
I have seen may be seen by any one 
who chooses to devote the requisite 
patience. I shall merely clear away 
certain tneoretical obstructions which 
may screen the real facts. 

In Dr Carpenter's summary of the 
views held oy naturalists, we read 



• FUNKE. Lekrbuch der Physiolo<ne, 1867, p. 1826. 
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that the ovarian capsules (the large 
vesicles which rise irom the stem of 
the polypidom) are improperiy desig- 
nated ovarian, because "they have 
been shown by Prof. R Forb^ to be 
in reality metamorphosed branches,'* 
The force of this objection escapes 
me. Wolff and Goethe have shown 
the stamens and pistils to be meta- 
morphosed leaves, but no one denies 
them, on that account, to be repro- 
ductive organs. The capsule in ques- 
tion is not a branch, but a capsule, 
and the proof of its being an ovarian 
capsule IS the fact that m it ova are 
developed. This, indeed, Dr Car- 
penter denies, for he continues,* 
"These Medusa buds spring not 
from ova, but from a detached por- 
tion of the medullarv substance;'* 
and in a note he adds, "Although 
they are described by Van Beneden 
as aeveloped from ova, yet it is clear 
from his own account that such is 
not the case - and that what he call- 
ed the vitellus is continuous with 
the medullary substance of the stem 
and branches of the zoophyte." Not 
having seen Van Beneden's Memoire, 
I am unable to say whether that ad- 
mirable naturalist has imperfectly 
described what he has seen, or Dr 
Carpenter imperfectly comprehended 
what he has read; but I have no 
hesitation in asserting that direct 
study of the phenomena will disclose 
tlie fact of the Medusa being, at any 
rate, sometimes developed from ova, 
although the vitellus is " continuous 
with tne medullary substance of the 
stem." The ova are there, unmis- 
takable by any eye familiar with 
the ova of zoophytes ; and by cutting 
off the tips of the capstdes we can 
gently press these ova out, revealing 
the germinal vesicle in each, and the 
vitelline mass surrounding it. Not 
only are ova there, but in some in- 
stances spermatozoa may be ob- 
served in great activity, and this 
at a time when the circulation, 
or more properly oscillation, of 
medullary granules from the stem 
into the interior of the capsule 
is perfectly visible. Sometimes, in- 
stead of these, we find simply a 
mass of granules and nucleated cells; 
at other times, ova in various stipes 



of segmentation, the genninal vesicle 
having disappeared, and a vitelline 
membrane being formed; at others, 
we find embryos nearly ready to es- 
cape. And here attention must be 
called to a remarkable fact : these 
embryos which we find in the cap- 
sules mav be either the ciliated gem- 
mule, which we know becomes a 
Polype, or the Medusoid embryo 
whicn will swim forth as a Medusa. 
I have seen this so often that the 
whole history of evolution thus pre- 
sents itself to me : Taking the me- 
dullary substance of the Polype as 
the analogue of the cellular basis 
of the plant, we may trace a 
somewhat similar course of evolu- 
tion in each ; the cellular basis be- 
comes differentiated into leaves, sta- 
mens, pistils, eerm-cells, and sperm- 
cells; the m^ullarv substance be- 
comes differentiatea into nucleated 
cells, these cells into germ-cells 
and sperm-celLs. or into aerm^cells 
alone, from wnich are developed, 
1*, under one set of conditions, pro- 
bably of temperature and food. 
Polypes ; 2**, under another set of con- 
ditions. Medusae ; just as a leaf-bud 
is developed under one set of condi- 
tions, and a flower under another 
set; or as only germ-cells are de- 
veloped in one pmnt, sperm-cells in 
anotner, or both on the same plant 

Of great importance as regards the 
facts of Parthenogenesis are two of 
those just indicated; namely, that 
the Polype produces ova and sper- 
matozoa which become Medusae, and 
that these ova may indifferently be- 
come either Polypes or Medusae. 
The latter fact ceases to be so mar- 
vellous, when we consider that Agas- 
siz has demonstrated the identity 
in structure of Polype and Medusa. 
Of still greater importance as rej^ards 
the theory of Parthenogenesis is the 
conclusion that from germrceUs alone, 
without any influence from sperm- 
cells, Polvpes and Medusae may.be 
developed. Do you ask for evidence 
on which to base this conclusion ? 
The evidence is of two kinds : first, 
the indubitable fact that the un- 
fertilised eggs of entomostraca, gall- 
flies, bees, moths, and silk-worms, 
do become developed animals (and re- 
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cent experiments in France and Ger- 
many snow that dioecious plants be- 
come fertile even when the pollen is 
removed); and secondly, to tnis posi- 
tive testimony I add the negative in- 
dication of the comparative rarity of 
spermatozoa in the ovarian capsules. 
Eesuming the results of these in- 
vestigations with those of my pre- 
decessors in one schema, we find, — 

A. The Medusa parent produces ova ; 

B. These ova are developed through 
an infusorial stage into Polypes ; 

C. These Polypes, in turn, produce 
ova; 

D. (1) These ova are developed into 
Medusse, thus completing the cycle 
opened at A. 

D. (2) These ova are developed into 
Polypes, thus completing the cycle 
opened at C. 

The budding process, which both 
Medusa and Polype manifest, mav be 
eliminated from the scheme of "Alter- 
nation." We sh^ hereafter, see that 
it is essentially the same as the other 
processes of generation. 

Such, in brief, is the history, such 
are the facts of rarthenogeneais. Let 
us now glance at the theories which 
attempt to explain them. Steenstrup, 
whose merits are very considerable, 
and who first propounded a general 
theory) named oy nim the " AJtemar 
tion or generations," encumbered the 
question, instead of clearing it, when 
he called the Polype the "wet nurse" 
of the Medusa, denying its claim to 
be considered as a " parent" To say 
that the Polype is not properly a 
" parent," but has only the germs of 
the Medusa confided to it, is, as 
Professor Owen justly remarked, to 
make a metaphor siipply the place 
of an explanation. Isa reply to this 
objection Steenstrup boldly declares 
his theory is la combinaison intime 
desfaits. Professor Owen convinc- 
ingly shows that the theory is purely 
verbal: it is, moreover, in direct 
antagonism with the fact that the 
Polype sometimes produces eggs 
without the mediation of a Medusa ; 
and if a Polype^ issuing from an egg, 
and also producm^ an egg from which 
another rolype will issue, be not re- 
garded as a "parent," it will be 
diificolt to specify in what parentage 
tndy consists. Steenstrup's theory is 
almost identical, except in language, 
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with that of the old writer alluded 
to by Quatrefages, who accounted 
for Bonnet's facts mr a " transmitted 
fecundation." " D'apr^ lui, les 
puceronsproduisent totgours des OBufs 
aussi bien que les autres insectes, 
mais chez eux la f^condation, au Heu 
d'agir sur une g^n^ration seulement, 
^tend son influence k plusieurs g^n^ 
rations successives. Elle devient par 
consequent inutile jusqu*au moment 
oti la somme d*action transmise de 
m^re k fille est totalement ^puis^." 

At a first glance this may be mis- 
taken for an anticipation of Owen*s 
theory ; but a more n^oroi^s inspection 
discovers that Owen? s theory difiers 
from it by the all-important character 
of definitenesa Instead of throwing 
over the question the obscure gene- 
rality of a phrase, it points directly 
to a specific fact, or condition, such 
as, if accepted, would indicate the 
terminal stage of inquiry, beyond 
which no intellect could hope to 
penetrate. It starts from the germ- 
cell, from which the organism arises, 
and, following the course of this germ- 
cell, it holds the Ariadne thread, 
which, through all the mazes of the 
labyrinth, conducts the mind to clear 
issues. Let us, in as brief a space as 
possible, develop this theory. 

All organisms, plant or animal, 
originate in a oelL This cell sponta- 
neously divides into two, these two 
into four, these four into eight, and 
so on, till, instead of a solitanr nucleat- 
ed cell, a mass is present, known as 
the " germ mass." In the Conferva^ 
instead of a mass, a thread of cells 
has arisen forming the filament which 
constitutes the whole plant. In the 
animal, the cells have not been 
placed end to end, thread-like, but 
side to side, and form what is called 
the " mulberry mass ; " and a further 
distinction is to be noted, namely, 
that each animal cell, as it formed, 
carried with it a portion of the yolk. 
From the "germ mass" the animal 
is evolved. Each cell of this mass 
is the offspring of the primary germ- 
cell, reproducing its powers and 
capacities. As the animal is formed 
out of this mass, and by means of it, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
the cells have become transformed in- 
to tissues. But " not all the progeny 
of the primaiy germ-cell are required 
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for the formatioii of the body in all 
animals : certain of the derivative 
germ-cells may remain unchanged, 
and become included in that IxKiy 
which has been comnosed of their 
metamorphosed and aiversely com- 
bined or confluent brethren : so in- 
cluded, any derivative germ-cell, or 
the nucleus of such, may commence 
and repeat the same processes of 
growth Dy imbibition, and of propa- 
gation by spontaneous fission, as 
uiose to wnich itself owed its 
origin .'^ * 

it is thiS) according to Owen, which 
constitutes Parthenogenesis. Some 
of the cells, instead of being trans- 
formed into tissues, remain, unchang- 
ed as cells, included in the body, where 
they repeat the original process of 
subdivision, and produce offspring as 
they themselves were produced. In 
proportion, therefore, to the complex- 
ity of the animal (that is, in propor- 
tion to the amount of cells transform- 
ed into tissues), will be its inability 
to reproduce itself by Parthenogene- 
sis. In proportion to the amount of 
unchangeid cells will be this power 
of reproduction. The marvels of the 
Hyara, as recounted by Trembley, 
are thus explicable ; for the Hydra 
retains its germ-cells unchanged 
everywhere, except in the tentacles 
and the integument, and these are 
incapable of reproduction, " The 
reproduction of parts of higher ani- 
mals has also been found ^ depend 
on pre-existii^ cells retained as such. 
Mr H. D. S. Goodsir has shown that 
in the lobster, so noted for the power 
of reproducing its claws, the regener- 
ative faculty does not reside at any 
part; of the daw indifferently, but in 
a special locality at the basal end of 
the first joint. TMs joint is almost 
filled by a mass of nucleated cells 
surrounded by a fibrous and muscular 
band." 

But here the reader may ask how 
the cyde of generation is ever com- 
pleted? why does not the Polype 
continue budding off fre^h Polypnes 
for ever ; why &es not the aphis- 
larva continue producing broods of 
larvse ; wh^ does not the plant per- 
sist in sending forth leaves and buds; 



why do we always see a sudden 
change—a leap, as it were, into higher 
life — completmg the cvde by the 
Polype producing a Medusa, the lar- 
val Aphis producing an Aphis, the 
pknt producing a flower? To this 
question Owen has prepared an an- 
swer. The original cell, in its fre- 
auent subdivision, gnulually loses by 
dilution a portion of its plastic force. 
If on starting it had a force of 100, 
after fifty suodivisions it will have 
no more than 2. It is this necessary 
dilution of power in repeated repro- 
ductions which prevents Partheno- 
genesis fix)m being indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

Such is the theory, in every way 
remarkable, proposed by our great 
anatomist; and before proceeding 
to examine its stability, I will adduce 
the strongest illustration in its favour 
I have yet found. The theory assumes 
that some of the original germ-cells 
are retained untransformed in the 
body of the Hydra and Aphis, which 
cells, in virtue of their original ten- 
dency, subdivide and develop into 
new animals. This assumption has 
been disputed. Quatrefaffes goes so 
far as to say that it is an nvpothesis 
without foundation. But Owen had 
already stated direct observations in 
the case of the Aphis, which proved 
the retention of some portion of the 

germ-mass rh and Burnett,! although 
e denies tiiat the included vitelline 
mass has the structure of ^gs, gives 
positive testimony to the met of in- 
clusion, and the subsequent evolution 
of Aphides from the mass. Granting, 
however, that there may be some 
equivoque in such evidence, all equi- 
voque is set aside in the example now 
to DC adduced. We have formerly 
seen that the germ-mass of the Eolis, 
Doris^ and Aplysia^ normally deve- 
lops itself into one, two^ three, and 
even eight distinct animals. As 
this takes place contemporaneously, 
and in the same chorion— as one egg 
actually divides into several embryos, 
by a simple process of subdivision in 
the germ-mass— I do not see how 
Owen's position can be denied, that 
here at least the offspring of the ori- 
ginal cell is actually included in each 



• OwiN : Partkenogenetis, p. 6. f Ibid. p. 69. 
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distinct mass, and that it is the ori- 
gin of each embryo. Whether the 
cells are unchanged or not, may be a 
(question ; it is certain that they are 
included : and as there can be little 
difference in the process, whether 
the progeny of one cell be developed 
simultaneously as in the Doris, or 
successively as in the Aphis^ the fun- 
damental position seems secured. I 
say seems, because I do not really 
think it is, nor do I find myself able 
to accept Owen's explanation. 

Quatrefages and Siebold object to 
the name of Parthenogenesis as em- 
bodying an error. The larval aphis, 
says the former, cannot properly be 
styled a virgin, because it is an in- 
complete organism, and "k I'idde de 
virginity se rattache invinciblement 
celle de la possibility de cessation de 
cet ^tat." He objects, therefore, to the 
name, because, ne says, Owen's con- 
ception rests on the remarkable ex- 
ception of the aphis-larva, in which 
reproductive organs, incomplete, but 
stul perfectly recognisable, have been 
discovered. The oqection, which was 
never very forcible, is completely si- 
lenced bjr Von Siebold*s discovery of 
perfect insects, male and female, in 
the viran-progeny of bee and moth. 
As to Von Siebold's objection to the 
name, that by it Owen '^confounds 
Parthenogenesis with alternation of 
generations," it is met not only by 
the explanation Owen dves in a note 
to the translation of Von Siebold's 
work (p. 11), but is further met by 
what will probably be seen, in the 
following discussion, to be the true 
state of the case ; namely, that the 
^neration of bees and moths is essen- 
tially the same as that of Ascidians. 
Aphides, and Polypes j and insteaa 
of confounding two distinct things 
in one phrase, Owen has reconciled 
two seeming differences. 
Retaining, therefore, the name Owen 
has given to the phenomenon, let us 
examine his theory. Quatrefages, 
among objections of little weight, 
urges one of more value when he says 
that the process of segmentation in 
the yolk is now known to be different 
from that stated by Owen, being the 

rntaneous act of the ovum, whether 
ovum be fertilised or not ; and 
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fiirther, that the "yolk cells" are not 
cells at all. On this latter point it 
may be observed that embryologists 
are still divided.* the dispute turning 
on the correct aefinition of a cell — 
much as if men disputed whether a 
book " in sheets " ou^ht properly to 
be called a " book. As regards 
Owen's theory, a slight modification 
in its terms would meet the objection. 
Not so the objection which must, I 
think, be raised against the vital 
point in the theory — the assumption 
of a definite prolific force contained 
in the primary germ-cell, a force 
which becomes diluted by subdivi- 
sion of the ceU, and can be renewed 
only through another act of fertilisa- 
tion. This is the heel of Achilles : 
if vulnerable here, our great anatom- 
ist may be pricked by any vulgar 
javelin. Let us tiy. "The physiolo- 
gist," says our philosopher, " con- 
nratulates himself with justice when 
he has been able to pass from cause 
to cause, until he amves at the union 
of the spermatozoan with the ger- 
minal vesicle aa the essential condi- 
tion of development — a cause ready 
to operate when favourable circum- 
stances concur, and without which 
cause those circumstances would have 
no eflPect. What I have endeavoured 
to do has been, to point out the con- 
ditions which bring about the pre- 
sence of the same essential cause in 
the cases of the development of an 
embryo from a parent that has not 
itself been impregnated. The cause 
is the same in kmd, though not in 
degree; and every successive cenera- 
tion, or series of spontaneous fissions 
of the primary impregnated germ- 
cell, must weaken the spermatic force 
transmitted to such successive genera- 
tions of cells." 

Quatrefages justly calls this a se- 
ductive theory; but adds, that not 
even the imposing authority of Owen's 
name has gainea acceptance for it. 
The first objection I should raise is, 
that the assumption of the prolific 
force belongs to m^tophysiology. The 
second objection is, tnat it forces us 
to embrace the paradox of the great- 
est effect arising from the most dimi- 
nished force, smce, according to it, 
the seed, in its primal vigour, only 



* See the latest work on Uie subject 
etseq. 
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produces buds, in its exhaustion, 
flowers ; the e^, in its primal vigour, 
only produces Polypes and Larvae, in 
its exhaustion, MedussB and penect 
Aphides. Or must we regard the 
Flower, Medusa, and perfect Aphis 
as inferior and arrested forms, of 
which Leaf. Polype, and Larva are 
the maturea beinm f The celebrated 
Wolff maintainea that the Flower 
was an imperfect organism— flowers 
and fructification, according to him, 
being the consequences of arrest of 
development;* and much may be 
said for this h^thesis, althousn we 
must finally reject it, when we Know 
that there are plants which flower 
before they put forth leaves, and that 
the larvaJ Aphis is confessedly an im- 
perfect insect. 

A third, and far more fatal, objec- 
tion is, that, under suitable condi- 
tions, the plant will continue putting 
forth buds, the Polype putting forth 
Polypes, tne larval Apnis larvae, to 
an mdefinite extent The "prolific 
force," instead of diminishing, by re- 
peated subdivisions of the cells, re- 
tains its primitive fertility. Kyber 
kept a plant, with larval aphides, in 
a room the temperature of which was 
constant, and saw these larvae pro- 
duce broods for four years without 
interruption! Whereas, had the tem- 
perature varied, these larvae would 
have manifested chan^ similar to 
those observed in ordmary circum- 
stances, when the lowering of the 
temperature in autumn stops the 
production of larvae, and induces that 
of perfect insects. We may also refer 
to the observation of Sir J. G. Dal- 
yell, who kept a sirobila for several 
years continually budding. 

A fourth and last objection is, that 
the Polypidom, which produces both 
Polypes and Medusae by ^mmation, 
also produces eggs whicn oecome Po- 
lypes, as every one knows, and ^gs 
wnich become Medusae, as I have 
discovered; yet, after one of these 
egg capsules has been developed on 
the Polypidom, the budding process 
continues as before. This would im- 

athat the orinnal prolific force, 
en nearly euiausted, produced 
eggs, and then, suddenly recovering 
its vigour, continued the production 



of buds. Now, an oscillating force 
of this kind cannot be accepted. 

Although I think Owen's theory 
must be abandoned, it seems to me 
incomparably the best which has been 
offered— indeed, the only one which 
goes deeper than a phrase, and rests 
on defimte conditions. The very de- 
finiteness of these conditions specified 
enables them to be closely tested and 
confronted with foct. The pregnant 
ideas contained in his work have been 
of essential service in the formation 
of those conclusions which force me 
to regard Parthenogenesis aa not pre- 
senting any peculiar mystery. I snail 
endeavour to show that it is no devia^ 
iion from the ordinary processes of 
Reproduction, except m formal and 
qiute accessory detads. Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that, in denying the 
relative marvcllousness of a pheno- 
menon which has excited so much 
astonishment, there is any attempt 
to lessen the original marvel When 
the rise of a &ther in the air is 
explained by the same law of gravi- 
tation which explains the fall of the 
qujll, no mystery is dissipated by this 
i^eduction of two seemmgly contra- 
dictory facts to one law. In like 
manner, the eternal mystery of Re- 
production remains the same dark 
Dynamis, bf^ffling all comprehension, 
although by its laws we may also ex- 
plain this novel phenomenon of Par- 
theno£;ene8is. 

Hitherto physiologists have admit- 
ted three forms of KeproductioiL 1. 
The Jlssiparotis ; e.g. when a cell 
spontaneously divides into two cella 

2. The gemmiparoxts ; e.g. when a 
plant puts forth buds, or a polype 
sends forth poljrpes from its stem. 

3. The oviparous; e. g. when the plant 
and animal produce seeds and eggs. 
Fission, Gemmation, and Genera- 
tion, are the three names designating 
these processes. The two first are 
universally admitted to be identical 
processes ; but, as far as my reading 
extends, all writers, except Owen, 
regard Gemmation and Gfeneration 
as two essentially distinct processes. 
His perception of that universal error 
is one of the pregnant ideas to which 
I feel myself most indebted. The 
Hydra, ashe remarks, producesHydrae 
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both by G^emmation and GkneratioiL 
** The young Hydra from the bud is 
identical in orsanic structure and 
character with that which comes from 
the ovum; and when the effects of 
organic development are the same, 
their efficient causes cannot be ' alto- 
gether distinct ;' only the non-essen- 
tial accessories of the process may be 
the subject of variation." Since that 
was wntten, Von Siebold has proved 
that perfect silkworms are produced 
by what has hitherto been considered 
as (Gemmation; and I have found, 
that from the same mass of cells Me- 
dusae are produced indifferently by 
Gemmation or Generation. 

All the endeavours to prove that 
Parthenogenesis is in every case the 
result of mere Gemmation are power- 
less gainst Owen, who denies the 
essential difference between Gemma- 
tion and Generation, and only serve 
to support his view when they are 
couplea with Von Siebold's disco- 
venes. The Hydra sending forth a 
second Hydra from its own substance 
directly, may be said to " bud" like 
a plant. The Aphis producing broods 
of Aphides iTUemallVy instead of ex- 
ternally, which broods are unattached 
to their parent, may likewise be said 
to exhibit " internal Gemmation," — 
the differences being non-essential. 
But when we come to Von Siebold's 
facts^ which present us with the pro- 
duction of eggs instead of young* how 
shall we name the process? We must 
name it internal (mparous Gemma- 
tion; and what distmction there is 
between oviparous Gkmmation and 
oviparous Greneration, it will be diffi- 
cult to sav. In both cases, eggs are 
produced directly from the substance 
of the parent; these eggs, in both 
cases, develop into animals indistin- 
guishable in structure or frmction, 
and capable of reproducing their spe- 
cies by either moae. From attending 
to formal and accessory differences, 
and not keeping the attention fixea 
on essential processes, physiologists 
hav^imaginea a distinction to exist 
between Gemmation and Generation, 
which will not withstand close scru- 
tiny. Thus, M. Quatrefages says, 
" In the animal as in the plant, re- 
production by budding is effected on 
the spot (en entier sur place), at the 
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expense of the parent's substance. In 
the two kingdoms, reproduction by 
seeds and eggs demands the con- 
course of two elements prepared by 
special organs. 1 1 is immaterial whe- 
ther these organs are both united in 
the same individual, or borne by dis- 
tinct individuals ' tnere is always a 
Either and a motner, a stamen and a 
pistil, an element which fertilises, 
and an element which is fertilised. 
I really cannot see anything beyond 
subsidiary distinctions here. The 
contrast is only formal Out of the 
substance of the parent both bud and 
seed are evolved; whether the pro- 
duct shall be a mass of cells which at 
once develop into an organimi by 
repeated subdivision, or into an eg(/ 
by repeated subdivision, will depend 
on specific conditions, but the essen- 
tial process is the same in each. The 
egg itself is a product, as much as 
the embryo ; it is not a starting-point, 
but a station on the grand junction- 
line of development. No one will 
venture to assert that the process of 
Nutrition is other than identical, 
whether the product evolved from 
the blood-plasma be a nerve-cell, a 
muscle-cell, or a gland-cell : different 
as these products are, they all issue 
from embryonal cells indistinguish- 
able frt)m each other; and the law of 
Nutrition by which they increase is 
the same law in alL The identity of 
the process in Reproduction is clearly 
seen in the following results of Mr 
R. Q. CJouch's observations on the 
Sertularian Polypes : " At certain sea- 
sons of the year they produce cells 
much larger than those of a more 
permanent character. These, at first, 
are composed of the granular pulp of 
the stem; afterwards the pulp be- 
comes frirrowed, and finally formed 
into cella After a short period they 
separate from the parent, and under- 
go the process oi development. If 
these cells attain a certam size, they 
are developed into eggs ; if thev are 
stunted by cold, they are formed into 
Polypes ; while if, from unfavourable 
causes, they are still smaller, they 
grow into branches j and thus we see 
that, according to circumstances, dif- 
ferent organs are capable of being 
eliminatea from the same structure." * 
In conclusion, let us remember that 
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the ecg itself is a _ 

as aU know who have m; 



iroduct; 
e them- 
selves aoquainted with the remits of 
embryolodcal research, in which the 
phases of the genesis of the eg:g 
are minutely recorded ; this genesis 
being the same essential process 
observed in all other forms of growth. 
And this cuts the ground from under 
the old position, which declares that 
the union of two different elements, 
a germ-cell and a sperm-cell, is the 
act of (feneration — an act sui gen- 
eris, and altogether distinct from the 
act of cell-multiplication, or Growth, 
which is to be regarded simply '^ as a 
modification of the nutritive func- 
tion." This act of union, hitherto 
regarded as the fundamental act of 
allReproduction, is only, I believe, 
a subsidiary, derivative process, and 
not by any means the " ultimate fact'* 
at which our researches must pause : 
a conclusion to which Goethe pointed 
when he showed that Growth and 
Reproduction in plants are but diffe- 
rent aspects of the same law. 

Let us arrange the known facts of 
Reproduction in their ascending or- 
der of complexity. What is the sim- 
plest process known ? It is that of a 
cell spontaneously multiplying itself 
by subdivision. In the albuminous 
and starchy fluid named protoplas- 
ma a single cell appears. It assimi- 
lates more and more of the fluid. It 
then divides into two cells pnerfectly 
similar. These two cells divide into 
four, eight, sixteen, and so the multi- 
plication continues, till there is a fila- 
ment of cells, each independent and 
capable of separate existence, but 
each attached to the other by its 
cell-walL In the same way leaves, 
instead of filaments, are formed. 
Many of the lower pkmts are nothing 
but aggregations of such cells ; ana 
in many tnis simple mode of Repro- 
duction is the only mode yet dis- 
covered. By this process of sub- 
division a single cell of the Protoo' 
cue nivalis (or red snow) will redden 
vast tracts of snow in a few hours ; 
and the Bovista ^iganteum is esti- 
mated to produce m one hour no less 
thsm four thousand millions of cells. 
Ehrenberg computes the increase of 
the infusorial Paramecium at two 



hundred and sixty-eight millions in a 
month. In this, the simplest form 
of Reproduction, the identity of the 
process with that of Growth is indis- 
putable and undisputed. 

Let us ascend a step, and we reach 
the second form of Reproduction; 
which is the union of two similar 
cells. This is named by botanists the 
act of ^' coivj ligation." In a simple 
filament, consisting of cells produced 
by fission, any two cells may unite ; 
their contents coalesce to form a 
new starting-point, from which the 
multiplication of cells may proceed. 
Instead of two cells in the same 
filament, two cells of contiguous fila- 
ments may coalesce, but in each case 
it is the union of two similar cells. 
This is the first dim indication we 
obtain of that union of different sexes 
which in higher organisms becomes 
the normal process. 

From the fission of one cell into 
two similar cells, and the conjugation 
of two similar cells, we now pass to 
the third and final mode of Repro- 
duction, namely, the union of two 
dissimilar cells. To this union the 
special name of Generation is applied ; 
but the difference of name must not 
be allowed to mask the identity of 
the process. It is a fact that, for the 
production of the more complex organ- 
isms, union of germ-cells and sperm- 
cells is indispensable. Speculative 
physiologists have likened this union 
of germ-cell with sperm - cell to 
the union of an acid with its base. 
But the deeper our researches pene- 
trate, the more erroneous does such a 
comparison appear; and instead of 
leading us to the conviction of any 
essential dissimilarity or opposition 
in the constitution of these cells, they 
lead us to a demonstration of the 
essential similarity of these cells. I 
cannot pause here to trace the genesiB 
of ovum and spermatozoon, but must 
content myself with the assertion, 
which the reader can verify by con- 
sulting any embiyological authority, 
that in their origin, and in the eflMier 
phases of their development, these 
two cells are identical. It is only in 
their subsequent history that tney 
differ. * If one convincing ai:gument 
be needed to crown all these indica- 



* That is the reason why plants can be dereloped into male or female according to 
the will of the experimenter. 
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tions, we may find it in the now inda- 
bitable fact, that animals which nor- 
mally are developed from fertiliaed 
eggs, are also normally developed 
from e^ unfertilised. It is dear, 
then, that if the egg, previous to fer- 
tilisation, has withm it the elements 
and conaitions which will produce 
the same animal as would have issued 
from the fertilised egg, the influence 
of the sperm-cell on the germ-cell, 
whatever it ma^ be, cannot be of 
that elementary mdispensable nature 
which is imphed in the comparison 
of an acid uniting with a base to form 
a salt No alkali spontaneously de- 
velops into a salt ; without the acid 
the alkali is powerless to assume any 
of the saline forma But the germ- 
cell does develop an embryo with- 
out the aid of a sperm-cell; at least 
in certain cases, wnere, from the ex- 
istence of sperm-cells^ we should a 
priori imagme their mfluence to be 
mdispensable. Indispensable this 
influence is in the more complex 
organisms (although the insect is 
a very complex organism) j but 
we observe one intensely significant 
fact, namely, that the germ-cell spon- 
taneously passes through the same 
early phases of its development, whe- 
ther it be fertilised or not It cannot 
continue its development, as the ova 
of Polypes, Entomostraca, Bees, and 
Moths continue theirs, but neither is 
there sjij faced limit to its arrest 
Some ova fall short at one stage, 
others at others, but at no stage of 
their history can we say. Here the 
aid of fertilisation begins. Every 
ovum, therefore, of the highest ani- 
mal as of the lowest, has within it 
the power of development unaided by 
the spermatozoon : this development 
falls very short indeed of an embryo 
in the highest animals, but it travels 
some miles on the roaa towards that 
goal ; and when, as in insects, the goal 
IS not very distant, it may be reached. 
We may uken the spermatozoa to the 
extra pair of horses put to the car- 
riage to enable it to reach a certain 
di^ance over mountainous ground. 
Two horses have dragged the carriage 
to the foot of the nill, and have 
brought it by precisely the same route 
as the four horses would have taken ; 
but here, at the foot of the hill, the 
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extra horses are indispensable. In 
granting the indispensable nature oif 
the aid of such extra horses, no one 
would think of saving that it proved 
the necessity of four horses to car- 
riage travelling. 

What the {>recise nature of the in- 
fluence exercised by the spermato- 
zoon truly is we know not ; but an 
hypothesis may be here suggested, 

Provided the reader r^ards it as an 
ypothesis. and not at all interfer- 
ing with tne positive facts just stat- 
ed. We may give speculation elbow- 
room for a moment, and return to 
our discussion in no worse condition 
than before. When the spermato- 
zoon penetrates into the interior of 
the ovum, it there becomes dissolved, 
and finally disappears. According to 
Meissner^ its metamorphosis is pre- 
cisely the same, whether occurring in- 
side the ovum or apart from it, and 
in each case the process is one of 
gradual change into fat. Now if we 
consider the absolute importance of 
fat in the formation of cells, and re- 
member that the development of the 
ovum is through a continuous multi- 
plication of cel]s,the influence of the 
spermatozoon will be perfectly intel- 
hgible as that of furnishing increase 
of cell-production. The sperm-cell 
being proved identical with the germ- 
cell, we may compare its additional 
force to the force added by the extra 
horses which must draw the carriage 
up the hilL 

Having nven expression to my 
hypothesis, I return to the survey of 
the various modes of Reproduction, 
which we have seen to be identical, 
since not only are Fission and Gem- 
mation admitted to be identical, but 
we have ftirther seen that between 
Gemmation and Generation no real 
vital distinction exista To that has 
been added the demonstration, that 
however frequent, and in many cases 
indispensable, the union of two dissi- 
milar cells may be in the production 
of an embryo, the fundamental pro- 
cess of Generation is not expressed 
in it The union is a secondary 
derivative process, and the result is 
often attainable without it In a 
word, it has been shown that the two 
dissimilar cells are essentiality similar, 
and their union, therefore, is essen- 
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tially the same as the coi^jugation of 
two similar cells ; and this union we 
know not to be indispensable to Re- 
production. As the process of Growth 
IS identical with that of Fissiparous 
Reproduction, it must equally be so 
with that of Gemmiparous and Ovi- 
parous Reproduction : the differences 
between Growth and Reproduction 
being only formal non-essential diffe- 
rences — such, for instance, as the mass 
of cells being aggregated together in- 
to filaments, or each cell being set 
free to exist bv itself as an individual ; 
or the cells which would have formed 
one of the tissues of an animal 
are separately developed into a new 
animaL 

If the reader has followed m\h 
assent this somewhat abstruse dis- 
cussion and elucidation of the iden- 
tity of Growth and Reproduction, he 
will have little difficulty in classing 
the phenomena of Parthenogenesis 
under the ordinary laws of Repro- 
duction, and removing the peculiar 
marvel which has hitherto mvested 
those phenomena. Accepting Repro- 
duction as a vital property — an ulti- 
mate fact — which appears under the 
various forms of Growth, (Gemma- 
tion, and Generation, he will admit 
that there is nothing more marvel- 
lous in an animalcme reproducing 
several millions of animalcules by 
spontaneous fission, than in a plant 
being constructed out of several mil- 
lions of cellsj each produced by a 
spontaneous fission ; m each case the 
marvel is the same, the process the 
same. It is not more marvellous 
that an Aphis should produce another 
Aphis full-formed from its own sub- 
stance, than that a lobster should out 
of its own substance repUice a broken 
claw. 

The peculiarity of Parthenogenesis 
which has most attracted and puzzled 
naturalists is the fact that eacn gene- 
ration is unlike itsparent. In Steen- 
strup's wordsj "Gfeneration A pro- 
duces generation B, which is dissimi- 
lar to itself; whilst generation B 
produces generation C, which is dis- 
similar to itself, but which returns to 
the form of generation A** This, on 
closer scrutiny, becomes very dubious. 
Agassiz has pointed out the identity 
in structure of the Medusa and 



Polype ; and although there are for- 
mal differences between these two 
animals, as we ascend the scale such 
differences grow less, and finally dis- 
appesar. The Aphis produces a larval 
Aphis, which only differs from its 
parent in the imperfection of certain 
organs, and these imperfections are 
not constant; the larva has some- 
times wings. The virgin product of 
the silkworm Moth is every way 
indistinguishable from the products 
of fertilised eggs. 

What then is the theory of Parthe- 
nogenesis to which this discussion 
conducts us ? Simply this : The phe- 
nomenon is not a deviation from the 
ordinary laws of Reproduction, but a 
derivation from those laws. What 
they are, no one at present can ex- 
press. The fact that all organic be- 
ings are endowed with the property 
of Reproduction, which manifests 
itself under the forms of Growth, 
Gemmation, and Generation, must, 
for the present at least, be accepted 
as an ultimate fact, not permitting 
dispute, not admitting explanation. 
Whether new individuals, or only 
new parts of individuals, are repro- 
ducea, the frmdamental process is the 
same. Whether the animal produce 
cells which increase as buds, or as 
^gs, the process is the same. Whether 
the egg develop under the influence 
of fertilisation, or without that influ- 
ence, the process is the same. Whe- 
ther the union of two cells, followed 
by continuous fission, be taken as the 
starting-point, or wnether the con- 
tinuous nssions proceed without any 
union, everywhere the one law of 
Reproduction — the frmdamental pro- 
perty of Growth — ^meets us as the 
ultimate fact, the great terminal 
mystery : and the simplest form un- 
der whicn this process is known to 
us is the spontaneous subdivision 
of a celL Thus, to borrow Goethe's 
words, — 

" All the forms resemble, yet none Lb the 

same as another ; 
Thus the whole of the throng points at a 

deep-hidden law, 
Points at a sacred riddle." 

The sacred riddle awaits its (Edipus 
probably will for ever remain un- 
answered. 
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Opportunity rarely fails him who 
seeks it The soul conscious of a 
destiny seldom waits in yain for a 
fulfilment. The'^TiUa^Hampdens** 
and the '^ mute inglorious Miltons " 
are. we believe, the few among the 
children of men. To whom ftovi- 
dence has assigned a part. Providence 
also mostly assigns a time and placa 
We are no fatalist, but we believe 
that the Ckxi who implants power, 
implants beside it a faith in its pur- 
pose. There be those whose hearts 
&il, whose arms hang down, and 
whose knees droop, and these pass 
away with unactea lives; but the 
men who in expectancy and pre- 
paration wait for their opportunity, 
as the Israelites did for their Exodus, 
with loins girded and feet shod, sel- 
dom fail in reaching the goal and 
winning the prize. Charles Napier 
was one of these. He was the 
strong man armed, — the good knight 
with nis sword loose in the sheath, 
his harness bright and his heart full 
strung ; ever ready and able. Men 
have Deen always eager to unravel 
futurity : they may read it in their 
own hearts ; out of the aspirations 
and hopes there spun is often woven 
the web of a destiny. In boyhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age, Charles 
Napier ever in his own aspirations 
saw a future, ever had within him 
an augury of command and success. 
The vision of fame was idways present 
to him ; disappointment could not dis- 

d, age could not shadow it ; it went 
ore him, ever, as the star in the 
East, leading on to achievement. 

In his fifty-ninth year he is ap- 
pointed to a command on tiie staff 
at Bombay, and in this foresees his 
opportunity. 

Thus he speaks: ''The appoint- 
ment is accepted. My hope is to 
get there safe, but to move my fa- 
mily is fearfiil ! I go overland, and 
shall insure m^ life for two years. 
If there is war m the Pniyaub, which 
seems likely, a good command may 
fall to me : it will be sorrowful to 
leave you all, for it is late in life and 
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I am much worn.** A^ain, in India : 
" To try my hand with an army is a 
longing not to be described ; yet it 
is mixed with shame for the vanity 
which gives me such confidence : it 
will come, and I cannot help it, as to 
my mind : but as to my body, it is 
not so. Oh ! for forty, as at Cepha- 
lonia, where I laughed at eighteen 
hours' hard work on foot under a 
burning sun : now, at sixty, how far 
will my carcass carry me ? No great 
distance ! Well, to try is glorious !" 

It is a wonderful spectacle that of 
this man, after all his struggles, buf- 
fetings, and striving riddled with 
wounds, broken by sicfcness, overcast 
by iiyustice. tried by cares, thus 
casting off tne dust and ashes from 
his h^, and rising up at the call of 
opportunity, hoperal and confident 
as when he buckled on his maiden 
sword. 

He who reads history aright will 
ever recognise a connection oetwixt 
man ana nature — a fitness in the 
scenes to the action of its various 
dramas. India has ever been the 
theatre of rapid and brilliant exploit. 
The grandeur, the vastness, the luxu- 
riance of its scenes, the fervour of 
its sunshine, have seemed ever to in- 
spire men with grand conception and 
rapid execution, and to characterise 
their deeds by picturesque details 
and striking ef^cta The results, 
however, for ages, had not the per- 
manency or tne durability of the 
things around. The rush of conquest 
or empire swept over the land, like 
the flow of its own great rivers, now 
receding, now inundating, now fer- 
tilising, now destroying. The history 
of the land had its grand epochs; 
but they stood, like its own cities, iso- 
lated and apart, without connection, 
communication, or combination, until 
the spirit of conquest was allied with 
commerce, and thesoldier and the mer- 
chant went forth together to conquer 
and to civilise. To this land, wnich 
had witnessed the wondrous victories 
and pageant triumphs of Alexander, 
the wmrlwind sweep of Gknghia 
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Khan, the barbarous ravages of Ti- 
moiir, the magnificent rule of Mah- 
moud, and me no less wondrous 
achievements of. Clive ; which was 
then exhibiting the anomaly of the 
genius of war and the acts of peace 
working in combination — an anomaly 
producing varieties and inconsisten- 
cies in tne action of the different 
agencies which wUl often appear 
hereafter in this life and history — to 
this land of ancient tradition and 
glorious history, of brilliant ezploity 
stirring action, and splendid aaven- 
ture, let us follow Gnarles Nap^ier. 
He arrived at an eventful period. 
Our disasters at Cabool were then 
occurring. Lord EUenborough, the 
new (jk)venior-G«ieral, had come to 
iaherit the consequences of his prede- 
oeasor^s policy, and to incur tne re- 
sponsibility of retrieving the re- 
verses of our arms, of rescuing the 
troops still remaining in Affghanis- 
tan, and of redeeming our national 
honour. Immediately on his arrival 
he applied to Charles Napier for a 
plan or operations which mi^ht effect 
all these objects. It was given, and 
though not ofiScially accepted, was 
adopted in all the main pomts. His 
suggestion was, ^' That tne first mili- 
taiy operationsought to be,** ''to move 
upon Cabool from Peshawur, and 
from Candahar by Ghuznee," " and 
when our colours were once more 
unfiirled at Cabool," "perhaps if a 
noble, generous, not a vindictive 
warfare, be pursued by our troops, 
it might be practicable to retire im- 
mediately with honour from Aff- 
ghamstan, leaving a friendly people 
behind us." This advice in regard 
to the operations, though not the 
after policy, was afterwaras virtudly 
acted upon. To assure the success of 
these movements, and to guard against 
future disaster, it was thoujB^ht ne- 
cessary to secure the frontiereL by 
which the foites withdrawing from 
Cabool miffkt retire, or admtional 
troopt be advanced in support With 
this purpose a reserve was to be 
formed on the northern frontier, and 
the force in Scinde, on which coun- 
try General England with Nott*s 
encumbrances would retreat^ was to 
be strengthened by an English regi- 
ment, and Charles Napier was ap- 
pointed to command. 
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The following extracts wOl show 
best with what spirit he entered 
on this work, and under what circum- 
stances: — 

"This day sixty years old. Well, 
patriotism is no chimera : it is the resolu- 
tion to be honest, carried into effect 
where our country requires us to act 
contrary to our wishes, comforts, and 
happiness. Perhaps few trials are more 
severe than sending a man at sixty away 
from his family to a distant country 
and a bad climate. Well, Lord Colling- 
wood did not flinch, nor will I, if I know 
myself. 

" I go to command in Scinde with no 
orders — no instructions, no precise lilie 
of policy given ! How many men are in 
Scinde? How many soldiers to com- 
mand ? No one knows ! They teH me 
I must form and model the staff of the 
army altogether. This is easy to do : 
but is it in 1842 that the Indian staff 
should be modelled — our empire being 
nearly one hundred years old, and exist- 
ing by military force I That I must act 
for myself is clear, or rather by my own 
lights in their interest, for they know 
nothing. Feeling myself but an appren- 
tice in Indian matters, I yet look in vain 
for a master t ** 

Before we follow him in his career, 
a glance at the scene he is to act in, 
a Sight sketch of the people whom 
he is to subdue and govern, will be 
necessary to the due understanding 
of forthcoming events. 

On the north-west frontier of our 
Eastern empire lay the Thurr, a desert 
vast, arid, and sterile ; beyond thia 
was a narrow strip of territonr, which 
ran in a diagonal line for four hundred 
miles from a point a little below the 
junction of the Pu^jaub rivers with 
the Indus to the sea. Through this 
tract rolled the mightv stream of the 
Indus, and, at its southern extremity, 
emptied its waters by eleven mouths 
into the ocean. On its north and west 
sides were the mountain fastnesses 
of the Beloochees and other robber 
tribes, and from it ran the high-roads 
and routes to the dominion of the 
Mghans ; to the north-east lay the 
districts of Moltan and the empire 
of the Seiks. The country was by 
nature fertile and cultivatable, espe- 
cially where within* reach of inunda- 
tions and irrigation from the river ; 
capable of producing all the fruits, 
grain, and crops needful in those 
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dimes for the sustenance of 
Bat man will not till when he knows 
not who will gather; and the un- 
certainty of possession, and the ab- 
ject sense of subjection, had for years 
diecked the power of labour and the 
course of production. The tide of 
conquest had ebbed and flowed again 
and again over the land, leaviiur be- 
hind the varied strata of races. There 
was the Hindoo, a serf and slave; the 
Mohammedan, his conqueror, though 
now scarcely less abject than nimself ; 
above all and over all strode the 
Beloochees, the lords and masters of 
the land --^ and their yoke on the 
necks of the conquered was not easy, 
neither was their burden light. To- 
ward the end of the last century 
the Beloochees of the Talpoor trib^ 
descended from their mountain homes 
to invade the country, expelled the 
ruling dynasty of the Caloras, and 
established themselves as the domi- 
nant race. The Beloochee was by 
nature and habit a warrior; from 
his birth his hands were familiar 
with the sword and shield \ where 
he ruled, he ruled as a soldier and 
conqueror. The people subject to 
their swav were men who could be 
taxed and made beasts of burden ; 
the land t^ey possessed was, in their 
eyes, a space to be turned into 
hunting-grounds ; their politer was 
to prevent invasion or interference 
by exclusion, and by damming up the 
outlets and inlets of their territory ; 
their only idea of wealth was the 
heaping up jewels, gold, and coin in 
tiieir treasure-houses. That there 
were sources of riches inexhaustible 
and ever-flowing in the productive- 
ness of the soil, the labour of the 
people, and the uses of commerce, 
was a truth which they knew not, 
neither would know. After the 
conquest, ^e supreme power was 
held by the pnncipal chiefii and 
l^ers, who formed a confederation 
called the Ohar Yar, or brotherhood. 
At their death the conquered land 
was divided into three distinct 
sovereignties— that of the northern 
part, or Upper Scinde^ with the city 
of Kvrpoor as capital; that of 
Hydrabad, comprehending southern 
or Lower Scinde, and from its im- 
portance and central podtion holding 
a kind of ascendancy over the rest ; 
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and that of Meerpoor, a state situated 
towards the east, and bordering on the 
desert, being partly tributary to Hy- 
drabad, though owning no decided 
allegiance. a)1 these were distinct 
and independent, connected only by 
the bonahood of common interest 
and defence, and the feeling of clan- 
ship and family ties. Within the 
desert were the border fortresses of 
Emaun-Ghur and Omercote — the first 
attached to the northern, the latter to 
the Meerpoor principality — and were 
kept by tne chiefs as places of retreat 
and cities of refuge m time of need. 
Each district was governed by a body 
of Ameers or princes descended from 
the first conquerors. The nearest in 
blood was invested with the Puggree, 
or turban of command, the other 
heads of families being associated 
with him in authority and coimcil — 
all holding, however, hereditary terri- 
tory and possessions, with power of 
taxation and control over their in- 
dividual property. The right of suc- 
cession passedfrom brotherto brother, 
and not from father to son. and when 
this line of descent from tne original 
holders ended, went back to the son 
of the eldest brother. This custom 
was common enough, and led ever 
to confusion, intricue, and disunion. 
The Ameers mlea as despots, and, 
according to Eastern poucy, were 
ever killing the goose for the golden 
epg. They taxed their people heavily, 
though the tribute was levied in kind, 
and proportioned to the produce of 
the different seasona They strangled 
commeree by imposing exorbitant 
tolls and dues without affording 
commensurate protection. Merehants 
would not bring their traffic into a 
country when exposed to exactions 
from the rulers and robbery from 
their followers. The land was but 
partially cultivated ; the people were 
poor, and moved about in a half- 
mijgratoiy state from place to place, 
driving their cattle with them, and 
depending often on their fishing in 
the river for sustenance. Yet from 
the lowest of these races — the Hin- 
doos, who seem, like the Jews, to 
have the faculty of ^wing rich 
under the sor^t oppressions— sprang 
a class of men, who, as biuikers 
and money-changers, carried on the 
financial and monetaiy transactions 
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of the country. The Ameers, sur- 
rounded by a rough fierce soldiery, 
lived 9,part in a rude state, unmarkea 
by the magnificence, luxury, and re- 
finement so often exhibited by East- 
em despots. Their palaces were 
generally in the midst of fortresses, 
and the mud-huts which grew up 
within and around these constituted 
their citiea Their great delight was 
in hunting ; and their ** shikarffars," 
or preserves, were formed by large 
spaces of the most fertile ground 
near the river^ which were turned 
into dense thickets, '^ composed of 
tamarisk, saline shrubs, and other 
underwood, with stunted trees of 
bramble, which are not allowed to 
be pruned or cut, but kept as a har- 
bourage for gMne and wild animals.** 
These chiefs of Scinde were, according 
to Elphinstone, barbarians of the 
rudest stamp, without any of the 
barbarous virtues ; and Bumes con- 
firms this testimony. Their history, 
however, does not exhibit any of those 
assassinations, wholesale butcheries, 
and fierce internal struggles, which 
so often stain the annals of Eastern 
dynasties; and the statements of 
those who saw and mixed with them 
give no evidence of the debaucheries 
and low sensual vices imputed to 
them. It must be remembered that 
the Ameers, from our first connection 
with them, were foredoomed, and 
that sentence was passed on them 
by men and powers determined to 
find causes and excuses for their 
judgment. This picture of a warrior 
class ruling and oppressing, of a de- 
graded msa tofhn^ and starving, 
suffering and endurm^— of land un* 
tilled and commerce impeded — was 
too common in the East to have been 
remarkable in itself ; and the Ameers 
might have gone on taxing, hunting, 
amassing wealth, fighting and in- 
triguing, and been left to the com- 
mon fate of revolutions and changes, 
but for one circumstance— the Indus 
flowed through their country. 

The peculiar constitution of the 
Indian Oovemment generates a 
double policy— the aggrandisement 
of profit, and the aggrandisement of 
empire ; and henoe haB'arisen appar- 
ently a divided action and a con- 
traiv purpose in the agencies of each, 
tendinig, however, to the same end. 
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The desire of dividends and the ne- 
cessity of conquest are not always 
reconcilable. Yet the one is the 
consequence of the other. The itch- 
ing palm of the trader has ever pre- 
ened the closed hand of the soldier. 
The lust of wealth predestined the 
might of aggression. It speaks sweetly, 
trends softly, and promises fair things, 
but surely m its footsteps follows the 
mailed step of the soldier. The policy 
of profit begets the policy of acquisi- 
tion. 

Sometimes the same object has 
attractions for both policies. Such 
an object was the Indus. To Direc- 
tors and merchants the possession of 
this noble river represented the trade 
of northern Ind, awoke visions of 
new markets, new sources of traffic, 
and increased dividends. To the 
statesman and soldier it offered a 
strong and. safe boundary within 
which empire might be consolidated 
— a base for future operations — a 
point (Tappui for attack — a defence 
and check against the contingencies 
of Eastern outbreaks and revolutiona 
Commerce, however, took the initia- 
tive ; it made the first invasion. 

It was to ascertain the capabilities 
of the Indus as a channel for commerce 
that we first visited the country. The 
natives, inspired by inward instinct, 
or influence by a knowledge of what 
had befallen otner peoples, looked on 
our coming as a doom. The presence 
of a European was to them the sha- 
dow of fate. 

" The evil is done," said a Beloo- 
chee soldier on the advent of our mis- 
sion ; " you have seen our country." 
"Alasl" said a Syud, "Scinde is now 
gone, since the English have seen 
the river, which is the road to its 
conquest." 

The foot of the trader made the 
path for invading armiea Bumes 
was but the foreranner of Charles 
Napier. 

At first we speak softly to the 
Ameers, and breathe only of treaties 
for mutual interest and mutual aUi- 
ance. These are granted, and contain 
provisions sufficient for the purposes 
of commerce. It is agreed that the 
merchants and traders of Hindostan 
shall have a passage by the roads 
and rivers of Scinde for the transport 
of their goods and merchandise nom 
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one oountrj to another, on condition 
that no military stores should be 
brought, no armed vessels come by 
the saia river, and that no English 
merchants should be allowed to settle 
in Scinde. " The two corUraeting 
powers bind thenuelves never to look 
with the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of each other II " Two 
years afterwards we obtain a reduc- 
tion of toUs upon vessels navigating 
the Indus, and permission for a nsr 
tive agent to reside at the mouth of 
the river. Concession begets aggres- 
sion. We first propose treaties, and 
then impose them. Two years more 
pass away, and the Ameers are in a 
strait — Ruiyeet Singh threatens to 
invade their country. Their diffi- 
cultjr is our opportunity/ We step 
forth as mediators, and as usual 
swallow the oyster, and give the 
combatants the shells. As the price 
of our mediation, we demand that a 
British officer should be stationed at 
Shikarpoor, and a minister be allow- 
ed to t&ke up his residence at Hydra- 
bad, each having a sufficient escort. 
This was conceded reluctantly, but 
the Ameers keep the treaty in faith. 
Ours was the first infraction. In 
1838 the expedition to Affghanistan 
is undertaken, and Scinde is con- 
venient as a base for military move- 
ments. In the face of treaties, in 
defiance of remonstrance and protest, 
an armed force and military stores 
are transported through the country, 
and a fort on the Indus taken pos- 
session ot This step provokes such 
disaffection and discontent among 
the Ameers, that we are compelled, 
as a measure of Bafety, to have a 
military footing in the land Another 
treaty is enforced, which stipulates 
that a British force should be station- 
ed at Eurrachee, the seaport of Scinde, 
and another on the west of the Indus, 
the expenses to be partly defrayea 
by the Ameers; that tolls should 
be altogether abolished; that internal 
differences were to be referred to the 
British representatives: and that 
neither of the powers should corre- 
spond with or give aid to the enemy 
of the other. Thus we became vir- 
tual masters of the land. One trader 
had swelled into the presence of an 
army. The privilege of commercial 
intercourse had grown into the power 
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of coercing policy, and the assumption 
of arbitration. Wrong grows like an 
avalancha Absolute power over 
their subjects was still guaranteed 
to the Ajneers, but they must have 
felt that the sceptre had departed 
from them. Like the wild beasts in 
£heir own shikargars, they saw the 
bands of the hunter closing around 
them ; like them, they grew restless 
and excited ; some crouched in their 
lairs in sullen despair ; others sought 
an avenue of escape ; some prepared 
for a treacherous spring ; some were 
ready to stand at bay. 

Such was the scene ; we pass on to 
the action of the drama. Charles 
Napier now appears on the stage. 
Henceforth in all the scenes and acts 
his figure is most prominent. Amid 
the lights and shadows of Eastern 
policy, the picturesque groupings of 
Eastern life, the stem action ana the 
gloomy catastrophe, first and fore- 
most moves the fierce grey-bearded 
warrior. His will resolves the des- 
tiny of a people. Governors-general 
forge the thunderbolts, but he hurls 
them. 

We are about to discuss justice, 
and would therefore be just our- 
self. To be so, we must premise one 
thing : No event stands in its own 
light ; past, present, and cotempo- 
rary ones cast their lights and sha- 
dows across and upon it The disas- 
ter at Cabool shadowed the conquest 
at Scinde. To all powers and autho- 
rities it was a warning and a lesson. 
To governors-general it showed the 
evil of half meaaureSj of vacillation 
and credulity. To militwy chiefs it 
presented the terrible picture of a 
soldier losing by irresolution and in- 
decision his army, his life, his fame ; 
darkening the glory and clouding 
the prestige of his nation. This in- 
fluence acted strongly on our actors, 
and will account for much which 
seems, and was, harsh, precipitate, 
and peremptory in their fiiture deeds. 

In Scinde Cnarles Napier is to be 
supreme ; the rule of the " politi- 
cats" is to be abolished. All tnings, 
military, political, civil, and com- 
mercial, are to oe subject to one 
judgment and to one man. He en- 
ters on his work manfully and reso- 
lutely. We follow in his passage up 
the Indus, and see him recalling the 
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points of Alexander's route and old 
classic reminiscences — riding over 
duster plains ; visiting Ameers ; sit- 
ting in laughter whilst they all tried 
on nis spectacles ; refusing presents, 
giving advice, and making notes of 
men and things which were to form 
the basis of future policy. The safety 
of England and his troops, the organ- 
ising of the cantonments at Sukkur 
and Shikarpoor, were his first care. 
These assiu-ed and settled, he turns 
his mind to a review of the work be- 
fore him. 

He acknowledges foregone injus- 
tice. " We are altogetlier uiyust 
abstractedly, having no original nght 
to be here ; but humanity will gain." 
Yet he ignores the responsibility of 
former wrong, and in his line of con- 
duct starts from the present. *' It is 
not for me,'* he says, " to note how 
we came to occupy Scinde, but to 
consider the subject as it stands. 
We are here by nght of treaties en- 
tered into by the Ameers, and there- 
fore stand on the same footing as 
themselves; for rights held under 
treatv are as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty.** 

This was convenient doctrine for 
us. We who had broken and changed 
treaties according to our pleasure, 
suddenly start up as the most right- 
eous champions of justice, the most 
rigorous exactors of good laith. We 
who had swallowed camels, assume 
the most violent indignation against 
the men who shoula gulp down a 
few gnats. 

It is veiy evident that from the 
first there was a strong conviction in 
Charles Napier's mind that the annex- 
ation of Scinde was a political neces- 
sity J that the course of events led 
inevitably towards it ; that the inte- 
rests of civilisation demanded it ; and 
equally strong was the conviction 
that he was the man to do it. Such 
convictions in strong natures often 
work up to their own enda This 
feeling comes forth in all his thoughts 
and plans. 

Thus he sayj? " All is waste ; the 
robber rules 1 With God*s help, ere I 
am six months older, he shall have a 
wipe as a beginning for a new era in 
Scmde. I am gathering up my reins, 
my feet are in the stirrups, my hand 
is on the sword ; and if I do not put 
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these chaps to rights with vigour 
and without rigour, great is my mis- 
take." 

A^in : " They will try to treat, 
but I will take their country, and 
make the Indus the frontier from 
Mittenkote. Lord K may settle 
affairs his own way north, out if I 
fire the shot, I will go the whole hog 
to the searshore." 

This is still more strongly expressed 
in his public papets : — 

" Can such things long continue ? A 
government hated by its subjects, des- 
potic, hostile alike to the interests of 
England and of its own people; a go- 
vernment of low intrigue, and so consti- 
tuted that it must fall to pieces in a few 
years by the vices of its own construc- 
tion. Will not such a goyemment main- 
tain an incessant petty hostility against 
usi Will it not incessantly commit 
breaches of treaties — those treaties by 
which alone we have a right to remain, 
and must therefore rigidly uphold] I 
conceive such political reason cannot 
last; the more powerful government 
will, at no distant period, swallow up the 
wetJcer : would it not then be better to 
come to that result at once ? I think it 
would be better, if it can he done with 
honesty." 

Better ! it is better to spring on 
your victim like a lion than to play 
with it like a cat But it could not 
be done with honesty. It was a mat- 
ter of expediency, wholly adverse to 
the principle oi abstract justice or 
morsu right. It is this attempt to 
reconcile expediency with justice 
which blinds the question, and in- 
volves it in intricacy and contro- 
versy. The possession of the Indus 
was necessary, arid it was resolved 
to take it, if possible, by the least 
violent means, and with a view to 
the greatest ultimate good. Such 
was 9ie policy — such the decision of 
our Indian rulers, and it is a mockery 
to veil it with pretexts of treachery 
and pretences of humanity. Man 
can never do a wrong witnout dis- 
guising it as a right. This is the 
tribute which ex^diency pays.*? 
justice. Abstract justice to mdivi- 
duals may be, or seem, virtual evil to 
the many, but it cannot therefore be 
conceded that man may depart from 
a moral law, because, according to 
his wisdom, good may ensue. Man 
must be just, and the ordination of 
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events left to Providence. " We are 
acting substantially just, and for the 
good of the mass, while these Tal- 
poors are like their own crocodiles." 
This is a sophistry unworthy of the 
man and the sddler. The poor and 
the oppressed, had they lived in a 
spot apart from the highways of com- 
merce and the barriers of an empire, 
might have cried long enough for 
vengeance. At this time the t'alpoor 
dynasty was represented at Hydra- 
bad by Musseer Khan, who wore the 
Puggree, and by other powerful 
Ameers of his £n associated with 
him in power ; at Kyrpoor by Roos- 
*tQm Khan, an aged man, who had in 
person assisted to dethrone the Kal- 
Jora princes, and behind whom stood, 
Hke an evil fate, Ali Moorad, a bro- 
ther, the next in right to the turban, 
the most able, the most intriguing 
and most powerful of the Ameers j at 
Meerpoor, Shere Mohammed, the lion, 
is Rais. " I have maintained," says 
Charles Napier, " that we only want 
a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers." 
Such was not wanting. It was more 
than suspected that, during the Aff- 
ghanistan warfare, they had enter- 
tained hostile feelings, and been guilty 
of hostile purpose, towards the Brit- 
ish. '' It would be impossible to be- 
lieve that they could entertain friend- 
ly feelings, but we should not be jus- 
tified in inflicting punishment upon 
the thoughts." Herein was found the 
pretext, and on it were grounded the 
lollowinp instructions to Charles 
Napier from Lord EUenborough : — 

"Should any Ameer or chief, with 
whom we have a treaty of alliance and 
friendship, have evinced hostile designs 
against iis daring ihe late events, which 
may hav^ induced them to donbt the 
continuance of our power, it is the pre- 
sent intention of the Governor-general 
to inflict upon the treachery of such ally 
and friend so signal a punishment as 
shall effectually deter others from simi- 
lar conduct; but the Governor-general 
would not proceed in this course without 
the most ample and convincing evidence 
of the guilt of the person accused." 

This evidence is soon forthcoming. 
An intercepted despatch from Roos- 
tum Khan to the Maharajah of La- 
hore, a secret intercourse betwixt 
Musseer and Beebruck, chief of the 
Bhoogtees, proposing an attack on the 
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British troops in their retreat from Aff- 
ghanistan, and a secret alliance, oflen- 
sive and defensive, against the Eng- 
lish, contracted by these chiefs, were 
adduced as proofs of treasonable intent 
and hostile purpose. The intercepted 
correspondence was denied by the 
Ameers, — pronounced to be forged : 
was doubted by Outram, the political 
agent, but pronounced genuine by 
Charles Napier. They had been 
guilty, besides, of minor violations of 
the treaty, of exacting illegal tolls, 
maltreating English subjects, neglect 
of tribute, and obstructing commerce 
and navigation. These charges are 
embodiea in a Return of complaints, 
and are deemed sufficient to warrant 
the imi)osition of another and more 
aggressive treaty. Sukkur, Bukkur, 
and Roree, places commanding the 
approach to the country by the In- 
dus; Kurrachee with Tatta, command- 
ing the sea-coast and the mouths 
of the river, were to be surrend- 
ered to us ; the territory of Subzul- 
cote was to be restored to its ori- 
ginal possessor, the R^jah of Bawhal- 
poor ; as an equivalent for these, the 
tribute and the arrears were to be 
remitted. " Give me thy vineyard, 
and I will give thee the worth of 
it in money." These places were 
the strategic noints, the keys of the 
country. Sukkur was but three 
weeks* march from our northern 
frontier ; Kurrachee a few days' sail 
from Bombay. The holding of these 
made us masters of the land, and the 
occupation of Scinde was fixed. The 
outlets of the shikargar were closed, 
and the time was come when the 
huntsman might advance on his prey, 
to slay or take alive. 

The Ameers grew restive, suspi- 
cious and alarmed at this new 
invasion of their power, and the 

Eenal treaty was to be enforced 
y the armed occupation of the 
confiscated lands and strong places. 
Charles Napier crosses the Indus at 
Roree. It was the Rubicon of his 
Once more he is in the field. 



A lie work of the political is ended, and 
the soldier starts forth. It is refresh- 
ing to get <|uit of the entanglements, 
the subtleties, and the pretences of 
negotiations and treaties, and once 
more see him at the soldier^s work, 
with soldiers around him and war in 
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front. The atmosphere of diplomacy 
had begun to infect the soul of the 
old warrior, and it grieved us to see 
him adopting its sophieons, cheating 
the devil by pleas of humanity and 
civilisation, throwing sops to Cer- 
berus by pitiful pictures of the 
oppression and ruffianism of the 
Ameers, whilst at heart he confesses 
'^ we had no right to come here, and 
are tarred with the Affjehan brush." 
The sword drawn and the foot in 
the stirrup, the mist clears away, and 
all is brignt and clear. The work is 
to be done, and he is prepared : his 
mind had long foreseen and shaped 
it. The adoption of the northern 
extremity as a point cTappuiy whether 
attributable to him or the Govern- 
ment, was in itself a master-stroke. 
The Ameers were thus cut off from a 
retreat to the hill-country^ where 
they might hang as an ever-mipend- 
ing evil, and are compelled to fight 
on their own ground, with no reftjge 
save their desert fastnessea The 
facility of an advance by the river is 
rejected by him as a fallacy. His 
experience had taught him the im- 
pediments of a water-transport for 
troops, and their helplessness when 
attacked in boats ; ana he determined 
to cross the river, and advance horse, 
foot, and guns in a compact mass, by 
the main road, holding the Indus as 
a means of communication. A firm 
basie had been established, the rear 
was safe. Three regiments, a hundred 
cavalry, and four guns are left at 
Sukkur ; CJolonel Wallace is halted 
. one march from Boree. 

The Camel Battery had been 
orjganised. "The dear solemn camels, 
with their noses up in the air, looking 
so philosophical, and dragging nine- 
pounders tied to their tails as if they 
were feathers ;" the Scinde horse was 
in training: the force was disciplined : 
the difficulties of the country haa 
been ascertained, contingencies pro- 
vided for — the cold season chosen for 
striking the blow : all was ready, 
the man and his material Let us 
see how he looks and bears himself 
in front of his work. 

*' I feel a spring in me that defies all 
difficulties. The time of life is short, 
but to spend that shortness vainly, 
'twere too long ! This thought must 
urge me to resolution, and resolution 
is half the battle." 
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Another pissage seems so truthful, 
so illustrative of the pride and humi- 
lity of human nature, that 'twould be 
uigust to omit it. 

*' Still I exult when beholding this 
force. I have worked my way to this 
great command, and am gratified at 
having it, yet despise myself for being 
so gratifi^ 1 Yes ! I despise myself. 
Not as feeling unworthy to lead, for I am 
conscious of knowing now to lead, and 
my moral and physical courage are equal 
to the task: my contempt is for my 
worldlinees. Am I not past sixty f 
Must I not soon be on the bed of death, 
and yet so weak as to care for these 
things 1 No, I do not. I pray to do 
what is right and just, and to have* 
strength to say, Qet thee behind me, 
Satan. Alas ! I have not that strength. 
Well, this comfort remains : With a 
secret and strong desire to guide in war, 
1 have avoided it studiouslv." 

Thus the man, with his strong 
heart, and a camp equipage consist- 
ing of a small portmanteau, a pair 
of canteens, two camp-tables, a bed 
and a private soldiers tent, awaits 
the turn of eventa From this pic- 
ture of preiAredness we turn to the 
Ameers. With them all is confusion, 
afiright, and mistrust With no plan, 
no combination, no confidence in 
themselves or one another, they 
negotiate when they should fight, 
fignt when they should negotiate. 

Roostum Khan of Kyrpoor is the 
first on whom vengeance would fall. 
Old, worn out, distracted b^ confiiet- 
ing counsels, urged to resistance by 
his sons and nephews, to submission 
by his brother Ali Moorad, he .at last 
oners to present himself at the 
English camp j is advised to take 
refuge with Ah ; does so, and after 
a while resigns the turbaff to him. 
Henceforth Ali Moorad is acknow- 
ledged by l^iglish authority as Rais 
of Upper Scinda 

Charles Napier advances on Kyrpoor; 
'finds that Roostum*s son and nephew, 
with their adherents, had fled to the 
desert forts j that the old man, fear- 
ful for his life and liberty, had gone 
with them; that armed bands are 
gathering in all directions. His mind 
seizes at once on the true strategy. 
He resolves at the very outset to cut 
off the Ameers from their places of 
refuge in the desert — to stoptne earths 
ere tne game is afoot 

"The Ameers are forming in the 
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desert, and moyement is difficult for 
me, not having half enough carria^ ; 
and if I march upon their forces, they 
will disperse. I must therefore marcn 
on their forts and on Hydrabad, 
things which cannot escape ; but their 
troops are not tangible oy a regular 
force.** Hence springs the daring pro- 
ject, which led to as curious a mili- 
tary feat as is recorded in the annals 
of war — the desert march on Emaun- 
Ghur. " My plans are fixed, to march 
to the edge oi the desert, or as far in 
as water can be found : tnen encamp, 
select five hundred or the strongest 
Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other 
camels with water, except a few to 
carry half rationa My camel battery 
also shall go, and as many irregular 
horse as it will be prudent to take, 
and then slap upon Emaun-Ghur in 
the heart of the desert : if it sur- 
render, good ; if not, it shall have 
such a hammering as will make fire 
fly out of its eyes." This is dona 
Tiie movements of the Ameers are 
not certain, and he moves on Ali 
Moorad's residence, Deejee-Kote — 
whence he might march a&:ainst them, 
or on the fort. Here the desert march 
is determined ; the main columns are 
left under Colonel Pattle ; commimi- 
cations are established by means of 
fleet camels : water is provided : and 
then '*on tne night of the 5tn we 
moved with three hundred and fifty 
of the 22d Regiment, all mpunted on 
camels, two soldiers on each. We have 
two 24-lb. howitzers, with double 
teams of camels, ana two hundred 
of the Scinde horse, and provisions for 
fifteen days ; water for four.** Thus 
in the beginning of the year 1843, 
trusting to his oWn skill, the courage 
of his troops, and the fortune which 
ever favours the brave, he enters the 
desert, the sea of sand which no 
European had ever yet crossed. *Twas 
a strange sight that midnight march. 
The long strings of camels with the 
English soldiers mounted on them, 
calm, impassive, and reliant as they 
ever are ; the teams drawing the 
howitzers; Ali Moorad and his Bel- 
oochees^ picturesque, excitable, and 
wondenng at the scene ; the Scinde 
horse gallopiiig in front and on the 
fl^iks, the grim old warrior himself 
riding hither and thither, inspiring 
and Erecting ;— all these moving on- 
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wards, in the stillness of night, with 
the bri£;ht moonlight falling upon 
them, the white tents of their com- 
rades i^leaming behind, and the desert 
with its swelling waves of sand 
stretching before. The march is at 
first through " a sandy plain, in- 
terspersed with brushwood, tama- 
rislu, and another shrub without 
leaves, a blighted-looldng bush ; then 
on through a heavy country covered 
with jungle, the upper sand full of 
sea-shells, cockles, mussels, and the 
spiral unicom*s horn-shell ;' then to a 
punch-bowl or small plain with sand- 
hills, in front steep and very deep : 
here the camels fail, and he falls back 
on man-power. The soldiers of the 
22d, inspired by their leader, turn out 
and ^' run the guns up in five minutes 
from bottom to top with cheers ! What 
fellows English soldiers are — laugh- 
ing and joking, and such strength! ** 
On again, day by day^ through 
wild pUwses, sometimes with water, 
sometimes without, and over ^' sands 
wild and deep, like a sea. or rather 
like a vast plain of round hills and 
grotesque-shaped ground, deeply 
covered with drifted sand, channelled 
or ribbed with little lines like sand 
on the sea-shore, and fall of shells ; *' 
and then, on the seventh day, hot. 
thirsty, and toU-wom, yet strong ana 
hopeful, this little band of warriors 
see before them the fortress of 
Emaun-Ghur standing in the midst 
of its sandy sea, with the sun shining 
on its brick walls and high towers, 
and surrounding it with tne haze or 
a mirage. There is no watchman on 
the ramparts : no shot is fired on the 
approacning foe. The place is evacu- 
ated. There is to be no fight, but he 
has conquered the desert, has stripped 
it of its dread. The glory has de- 
parted from it, and the faith of the 
Ameers in its impenetrability must 
pass away like smoke. The place is 
to be destroyed. " Emaun-Ghur is 
shattered to atoms with ten thousand 
pounds of powder. The light was 
grand and hellish beyond description ; 
the volumes of smoke, fire, and em- 
bers flying up was a throne fit for a 
devil." inside the smoking ruins the 
old warrior laid down to rest, and 
" dreamed of his beloved mother, her 
beauteous face smiling upon him.*' 
Strange power of the soul thus to pass 
from the present to past or ftiture, 
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from realities to memory or the ideal ! 
The work done, he marches back by 
nearly the same route, and his force 
is concentrated once more at Abu- 
beker, whence he may move either 
on Kyrpoor or Hydrabad, according 
to events. In a political and stra- 
tefi^c view, this march was a bold and 
brilliant stroke : as a military move- 
ment it was periect in its details. The 
ventures and risks were such as must 
attend all military enterprises, but all 
the difficulties had been foreseen and 

Erovided for. A gjood base was esta- 
lished, communications preserved, 
and the resolution of operating with 
a small force, which might be moved 
rapidly and provided easily, rather 
than a larger one, marked the soldier 
mind. This march has been said to 
have its parallel only in that of Alex- 
ander on Gedrosia, and of Marius 
against the town of Capsa : it carries 
us back forcibly to some of the stir- 
ring and brilliant events in the history 
of the Arab conquest. 

Amid all these difficulties, the 
humour of the man breaks forth in 
the following description : " Our 
eyes are full of san(^ ears full of 
sand, noses full, mouths full, and 
teeth grinding sand ! Enough be- 
tween our clotnes and skins to scour 
the latter into gold-beater's leaf ; one- 
might as well wear a sand-paper shirt 
Our shoes are full of holes from dry- 
ness, and we walk as if we had sup- 
plied their place with sand-boxes ; 
our meat is all sand, and on an aver- 
age every man's teeth have been 
ground down the eighth of an inch, 
according to his appetite. It is lucky 
indeed we are so well scoured with 
sand, for there is not a clean shirt in 
camp. We look on our shirts with 
the same regret that we do on faded 
beauty. Alas ! will she ever be 
pretty again— alas ! will they ever be 
clean ag^] We turn them and 
turn them, yet all remains dark and 
dirty." 

The plot thickens. The Ameers, 
whatever be their will, have no 
longer the power of peace or war. 
Everywhere the Beloochee race is 
rising in fury. They see in the 

§ resent the turning-point of their 
estiny. Now the robber sway must 
be mamtained or pass away for ever. 
The word ''to fight for Islam*" has 
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been caught up and passed like the 
fiery cross from tribe to tribe, and 
village to village. From north and 
south, east and west, bands are 
gathering; "vagrant princes,'* with 
their followers subject to no rule, are 
in arms ; it is a gathering of clans; 
the whole race breathes war. Vakeels 
still pass from Hydrabad to the 
camp, promising submission and 
professing peace. Outram has still 
faith in .^eers ; to him they are " a 
second edition of the Apostles," also 
of martyrs : to Charles Napier they 
are a base and disgusting set of 
knaves. The political still belieyes 
in treaties j the soldier says, there is 
but one thing— battle. The general 
sees farther, and with truer vision 
than the diplomat From the graves 
of Elphinstone and Macnaghten a 
warning voice is ever speaking to his 
heart ; and before him stands another 
monitor, the thermometer. After 
April no European soldier couM 
move in that climate. What work 
is to be done, must be done at once. 
To the political, delays have rainbow 
shapes of successful negotiations ; to 
the soldier they are boding signs of 
danger and peril Uigwi by suppli- 
cating messages and bis own pro- 
fessed, desire to spare bloodshed, 
Charles Napier consents that Outram 
shall negotiate in person. Yet still 
he advances. Caoool is ringing in 
his ears ; the thermometer warns 
him. Outram is in Hydrabad : the 
Ameers sign the treaty, and ail to 
him seems fair and smooth. " Not 
a man in arms is in Hydrabad," he 
writea The general hears from spies 
and emissaries that thousands are col- 
lecting from every direction, doubts 
this peaceful intelligence, and moves 
on to Hala. Here dere was a choice 
of two roads ; " one l^ the river, by 
which we come slap on their front, 
leaving their rear open ; one by my 
left, which turns their right, and 
forces them to battle with their back 
to the Indus : to this my inclination 
bends, but it is dangerous — 1st, Be- 
cause 2800 men will be opposed to 
25,000 or 30,000, and these are stiff 
odds ; 2d, A reverse would cut me 
off from the river and my supplies ; 3d, 
A repulse would add 20,000 men to 
the enemy ; for barbarians hold no 
fiuth with the beaten, and numben 
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are now abiding the issue of the 
fight" His decision showed a sound 
knowledge of the principles of war, 
and a strong will in following them. 
Strategically, the right was the point 
on which the Ameers should have been 
attacked, as they would thus have 
been cut off from a retreat to the 
desert ; but the communication with 
the river overbalances the advantages 
of such a movement " Yes ! I will 
march along the river, and trust to 
manoeuvring in the battle for turn- 
ing their flank.** On the 16th July 
he is at Muttaree, within a march of 
the capital Outram rejoins him. 
His hopes have failed. Assailed by 
the fierce Beloochees on his departure 
firom the Dhurbar, attacked in the 
residency, he fights his way with a 
company of the 22d Regiment back 
to the camp. Now there is but one 
thing — battle. The Ameers are 
known to have taken an intrenched 
position at Meeanee. about six miles 
from Hydrabad. ^* Three hours I 
have to get some sleep, and at Dine 
o'clock to-morrow my pliant soldiers 
riiall be launched against these brave 
Beloochees. It is my first battle 
as a commander ; it may be my 
last! At sixty that makes little dif- 
ference; but as my feeling are, it 
shall be do or die." The spies report 
they have sixteen, twenty, thirty 
thousand men. He takes into action 
2800, of whom 400 only are British, 
and twelve gims. '' Let them be 
sixty or a hundred thousand, I will 
fight.'* The mind goes back to the 
hero deeds of all time for parallels. 
The ten thousand cha^ng at Mara^ 
thon — the brothers Hauteville gal- 
loping with their small Norman band 
against countless hosts — Cortes, with 
his stalwart Spaniards, in Mexico, — 
Clive at Plasi^, — all these are me- 
mories which nse before us, and flit 
behind the scene on which this little 
warrior-band is moving. At dawn 
the march b^ns : the ^inde horse in 
front, the mam column following. On 
they move, at last along the dry bed 
of the Fulaillee river, through a suc- 
cession of small villages interspersed 
with groves of tre€«, until they reach 
a spot where the river-bed turns in a 
straight line towards the east for the 
distance of about a thousand yards : 
on the left, or westward of this bend, 
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was a walled shikargar : on the right 
was a village concealed oy trees, and 
protected by watercuts and enclo- 
sures ; and again, beyond this, a wide 
canal ran at rignt angles ; in front 
lay a narrow plain, dotted with low 
sandy hillocks and camel-bushes. 
Charles Napier sees hisbattle-ground. 
Here his enemy is posted well and 
strongly. Beloochees line the walls 
of the shikargar on the left, and all 
along the bed and banks of the Nul- 
lah ; and in the village on the right 
are masses of fierce wild warriors, 
armed with sword and shield and 
matchlock • in rear are large bodies 
of horse ; in front are planted nu- 
merous pieces of artillery. To 
turn such a position was imprac- 
ticable ; and the smallness ot the 
British force did not admit of any 
extensive flank movement ; it must 
be taken in front. The weakest 
point is chosen for attack. The 
dispositions are made calmly and 
skilfully. The gjuns advance on our 
right, and open fire on the shikar^r 
and the enemy's artillery. The in- 
fantry are formed in Echelon of bat- 
talions from the right "refusing 
the left flank to save it from the fire 
of the village." The Scinde horse 
are on the left ; behind is the bag- 
gage and the baggage -guard; the 
camels squatted in a circle, with 
their noses turned inwards, and the 
men lying between their necks. All 
is ready ; the bugles sound, and the 
Echelon advances, led by the 22d 
Reffiment — "magnificent Tipperary !" 
— "as at a review, across a fine plain, 
swept by the guns of the enemy ; " 
the men keeping touch and step, and 
looking steaaily on the faces of their 
foe. The General's eye sees a gap in 
the shikargar wall, by which a rush 
might be made on his flank ; a com- 
pany of the 22d is detached to clear 
and occupy it. This is done. Tew, 
their captain, leading on his men, 
is shot dead ; and " thus this hero 
felL" Onwards the regiments move ; 
they are within one hundred yards 
of the enemy's line ; a galling fire 
is met with firmness and returned : 
and now, fierce and impatient, maa 
with martial ardour, the Beloochees 
throw aside the matchlocks, and rush 
with sword and shield on their foes. 
Amazed and shaken by the ferocity 
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and mafises of these swordsmen, even 
the 22d are giving way under the 
terrible pressure, when the grey old 
warrior appears in their front, raises 
his hat and cheers; the cheer is 
taken up, and on they dash, impetu- 
ous and resistless. And " now was 
seen the superiority of the musket 
and bayonet over the sword and 
shield and matchlock;" the advan- 
tage of the shoulder - to - shoulder 
order over the loose efforts of indi- 
vidual valour. "Down went those 
bold and skilful swordsmen under 
the superior power of the musket 
and bayonet; yet, even writhing 
with their death-wound, turned, and 
with dying hand dealt strokes at 
their foe, and fell, breathing defiance 
and deadly hate. For thiee hours 
this fierce combat endures • the fight 
is man to man, and hana to hand ; 
British soldiers have grown ferocious 
as Beloochees: no quarter is given 
or taken. "Tiie shambles have it 
all to themselves to-day,** said a 
soldier to his general, as ne plunged 
his bayonet into the body of^ an un- 
yielding chief. Still the nullah is 
not cleared. It is the crisis of the 
action. An opening in the shikar- 
gar wall has been made for Hutt's 
guns, which now pour a cross fire on 
the enemy's line, and the horse are 
ordered to force the right. The 
canal is impassable, but down the 
bed of the river dash these dauntless 
horsemen, and, after a stem struggle, 
clear the village, though many a 
saddle is emptied, and many a gap 
made in their ranks. At the same 
time withering volleys sweep the 
face of the nmlah. Threatened by 
the cavalrv in their rear, and over- 
whelmed by the murderous fire, the 
Beloochees are seen retreating — ^not 
hastily or in rout, but sullen^ and 
reluctantly, ever turning defiantly, 
and dispersing only when charged by 
the horse, or broken by artillery. 
The British troops cross the river, 
and the field is won. A bloody field 
it was. The bed and banks of the 
river are strewn with heaps of dead 
and piles of arms. There were few 
wounded : " the slain had died well 
and quickly." Within a circle of fifty 
yards, four hundred bodies lay, and 
clumps of dead had fallen where 
none of the antagonists were three 
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yards from each other. Charles 
Kapier forms his camp on the 
enemy's ground, and the men in 
hollow square, with the baggage in 
the centre, and. resting on their arms, 
bivouac on the battle-field. Such was 
Meeanee. The tactics were simple. 
The ground and circumstances admit- 
ted not of manoeuvring ; but all that 
ready skill could do was done ; the 
weakest point was attacked — the 
readiest and fittest order of battle 
adopted — every turn of the action 
was seen and seized — the best time 
was chosen for the decisive move- 
ment of the cavalry and artillery. It 
was a soldier's battle, if such may be 
said of a fight where the General's 
presence was an inspiration. Charles 
Napier throughout showed the skill 
and courage of a soldier, and approved 
himself a leader of men. We have 
seen him on the eve of a battle, let 
us hear him when the day of peril and 
slaughter is ended, and he stands face 
to face with his God : — " Riding over 
the field of Meeanee afterwards, I 
said to myself, Am I guilty of these 
horrid scenes ? My conscience re- 
proached me not. This blood is on 
the Ameers, not on me." • 

In this battle the British force had 
256 killed and wounded. The enemy 
is supposed to have lost 5000 men. 

Now another personage appears on 
the scene. At daybreak it is known 
that Shere Mohammed, the Lion of 
Meerpoor, who had advanced from 
his own territory with the intent of 
ioining his brother Ameers in the 
battle, was only a few miles off", with 
10,000 men at his back. Hydrabad 
is first to be taken,— then for a dash 
at the lion. 

The presence of this prince, who 
had not been included in the penal 
treaty, showed the wide comoina- 
tions of the Beloochee race, and 
proved plainly that the assemblage 
at Meeanee was no improvised move- 
ment of rage and despair, no impulse 
of self-defence, but a part of a well- 
concerted plan. 

Whilst the panic of defeat is still 
upon the Ameers, and " terror is rife," 
the city is summoned to-surrender on 
pain of being stormed. Vakeels ap- 
pear to demand terms. "Life, and 
nothing else," was the reply. " De- 
cide before mid-day, for the dead will 
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then be buried, and my men will hare 
had their breakfasts. Then is seen 
a procession slowly approaching, and 
the six chief Ameers enter the camp, 
and " laj their jewelled swords at 
the conqueror's feet." Beaten and 
dispirited, they shrink from defence, 
though the walls are high and built 
on solid rock, though " every house 
within is a citadel of mud, and their 
Beloochees would hare fought like 
tigera" 

On the 20th^ three days after the 
battle, the Bntish flag is waving 
from the towers of Hydrabad, and 
British soldiers are camped in and 
around the old romantic city— the 
Ameers their captives, their fortress 
and treasures their prize. Here Charles 
Napier meets with a difficulty more 
^ym^ than the fight at Meeanee. 
Withm the fortress are the zenanas, 
full of women, guarded by robust 
well-armed Talpoors, who were order- 
ed, '* on the slightest insult, to cut 
the women's throats, and fignt their 
own way abroad." These were a 
constant source of apprehension, a 
ready nucleus for intrigue and treach- 
ery, and he is glad to get rid of his 
female captives, even at the expense 
of the large booty in jewels which, 
according to his account, and it was 
doubtless true, they carried off with 
them. It would be dishonour to the 
memory of the old soldier to refute 
the accusation of maltreating and 
spoiling these ladies, which was 
brought against him. Such was and 
must have been a fiction and a ca- 
lumny. Now Outram, the political, 
again enters on the stage. At Meea- 
nee he had left before the fight, to go 
with two hundred men and fire a shit- 
argar on the river ; he returns to sug- 
gest that the old game of negotiations 
may be plaved over again with Shere 
Monammec, and obtains permission 
to treat with him. The Lion, glad to 
escape the present danger, professes 
submission, and retires to nis lair at 
Meerpoor. Here he becomes the 
centre on which the broken tribes, 
the roving bands, and all the Belooch 
race might rally, and is more formid- 
able than ever. His own town of 
Meerpoor, with the desert fort Omer- 
cote in its rear, and on its left " the 
delta, full of jungles, nullahs, and 
malaria," and subject to inundations, 
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form a strong line of defence and a 
base of operations. At Meeanee it was 
Charles Napier's policy to strike ; it 
is now his policy to wait His small 
band, reduced oy sickness and the 
Hydrabad garrison, is no longer 
equal to an onward movement, so, 
like a good soldier, he secures his 
communications with the river by an 
intrenched camp, sends for reinforce- 
ments, and endeavours by the appear- 
ance of weakness to tempt his enemy 
from his fastnesses. Tnus he bides 
his time, confident in his resources 
and precautions. " Thousands were 
beaten from a strong position, and 
they will not attack me in a strong 
one ; yet nothing shall be left to for- 
tune, and while believing they dare 
not attack me, we are reaay if they do 
— having, Ist, Strict guards and mght 
patrols • 2d^ A very strong fort, bo 
repaired as it has not been for many 
a year ; 3d^ A battalion in garrison ; 
4th, Provisions for three months : it 
is impregnable, except by a regular 
siege, and they nave neither guns nor 
science ; 5th, My own camp on the 
Indus, strongly intrenched and provi- 
sionea for two months ; 6th, Kein- 
forcements in March ; 7th, A large 
plain swept by our guns and those 
of two steamers. Yes ! Beloochees, 
we are snug, and glory shall be yours 
if you drive us into the river ; but 
even if you do drown us, you cannot 
get the Hydrabad fortress ; it will be 
defended. God may destroy us, but 
the Beloochees cannot." 

Thanks to his own provident ar- 
rangements, the reinforcements arrive 
from Sukkur and Kurrachee sooner 
than was expected, and Stack's bri- 
gade, which, for the sake of creating 
a moral effect, had been ordered to 
proceed by land, after a difficult and 
hazardous marcn, joins him. Once 
moro in strength, he sallies forth on 
the Lion at the head of 5000 men, 
and finds him posted with 20.000 at 
Dubba, six miles south of Hyorabad. 
The battle is the story of Meeanee 
repeated with variations. The poei- 
tiou was very similar. " The enemy 
was posted behind a nullah formed 
by two parallel ditches. The first 
eight feet deep and twenty-two feet 
across ; then a bank forty-three feet 
wide : then the second ditch forty- 
two feet across and seventeen deep. 
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The inner banks were highest, and 
from behind them they opposed us 
first with matchlock-fire, then with 
sword and shield. The ditches were 
also filled with groups rushing on 
the flanks of the soldiers as they de- 
scended into them. On their rieht 
and rear was the village of Dubba, 
and on the left a large wood. The 
advance is now from the left, as it 
seemed practicable to turn the ene- 
my's right flank, and is again made 
in dchelon of battalions, as his right 
might be attacked from the woiSL" 
The artillery open fire on the left. 
The '' ever-glorious 22d again leads. 
This brave battidion marches up to 
the nullah, under a heavy fire of 
matchlocks, without returning a shot 
till within forty paces of the in- 
trenchment, and then stormed it like 
British soldiers.** Again the rushes 
of the Beloochee swordsmen "met 
with fire and steel in serried array ; 
again the sword and shield go down 
before the bayonet. Unable to stand 
the cross-fire of the artillery and 
the charge of the 22d, they move 
towiurds tneir own left, are assailed 
by a brilliant charge or the cavaky, 
and are once more in retreat. Agam 
they lounge off slowly, and indifferent 
to our musketiy, though volleyed into 
their backs at five yards' distance.** 
Again the field is found covered with 
heaps of grim swordsmen. The ter- 
ribleness of the slaughter is relieved 
here as at Meeanee bv deeds of 
chivalry, which carry us back to the 
tales of Paladins and errant knights. 
"M'Murdo slew three Beloocnees 
in this battle, hand to hand, and 
two at Meeanee.** " A Sepoy foueht 
five in a ditch, and killed them alL*' 
" Afellowcutdown young Fitzgerald's 
horse, and Fitz fell under him ; but 
bein^ the strongest man in Scinde, 
pamed two blows while disengaging 
himself from his horse ; then rising, 
his counter-blow went through tur- 
ban and skull down to the teeth : 
the shield was of no avail against 
that terrible arm." Are we reading 
of Roland or Amadis de Gaull 
Nor was the chivabry all on our sfde. 
** HocheMohammed Seedee, an Abys- 
sinian slave, heroic in strength of 
body and mind,** at the head of a 
band of brother slaves, the domestic 
guards of the Ameers, maintains and 
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inspires the fight with unbounded 
fury, until " all fall to the last man 
under the bayonets of the 224** 
These are Charles Napier^s experi- 
ences of the battle : — 

" I wajs surprised at the improve- 
ment in the men's fighting. At 
Meeanee they showed hesitation and 
wonder ; at Dubba they were like 
cucumbers. As to myself, I felt a 
different man, my confidence in the 
soldiers and myself being complete. 
I felt at ease, and could have 
changed my whole order of battle in 
the fight if it had been wanted.** 

Hence the career of success is 
rapid — Meerpoor is occupied; Omer- 
cote secured : the Lion chased into 
the desert. Hence he sallies forth, 
is again a rallying-point, but, soon 
entangled in the web which his skil- 
ful opponent spreads for him, he is 
encompassed on all sides. Cut off 
from all communications, his force 
disperses at the sound of the first 
shot, and he flies across the Indus 
to tne Ehelat hills an exile and a 
fugitiva The conquest is now com- 
nlete. Scinde is annexed, and Charles 
Napier made its governor. 

The rule of the Talpoors had 
passed away — their zenanas were 
empty, their treasures spoiled, their 
shikargars broken up. The turban 
was taken from tnem, and they 
themselvei^ are sent to pine and 
languish as captives in a strange 
land. Not a soul cried God bless 
them. Twas a melancholy fate- 
defeat, ruin, desertion, captivity; 
and whether deserved or not, must 
be ever seen shaded by the moum- 
fulness which hallows misfortune. 

The drama closes; the curtain 
drops, and the actors are before 
the foot-light& 

As a nmitary event, the conquest 
of Scinde was a most perfect episode 
of war — perfect in itsunity,its aesi^ 
and its action— ^perfect in its details. 
The defence of Jelalabad, glorious as 
it was, was but the conseauenoe of 
defeat, the advances of Pollock and 
Nott tiie retrievals of disaster. This 
was a conquest, strat^cally and 
tactically complete, unvarying in 
success and design from beginning 
to end. In selecting and securing 
a safe base of operations, in main- 
taining communicationsy in choosing 
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routes, in the plans of the campaign, 
in the calculation of the time ana 
seasons, he illustrated all the great 
principles of war ; and in all the de- 
tails of movement, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the power of or- 
ganisation, he showed himself an 
adept in soldiership. The conception 
of the march on Emann-Ghur— the 
rapidity of the attack at Meeanee ere 
the combinations of the Ameers were 
conmlete — ^the intrenched position at 
Hjrctabad — the marvellous combin- 
ations by which Shore Mohammed 
was enclosed, paralysed, and defeated 
without a battle, are all grand lessons 
in the art of war. Not less remark- 
able and noteworthy are his careM 
provision of means, the iron discipline 
oy which the excesses of war were 
prevented, and security obtained from 
all hostility of the population. His 
bazaars were full when the Ameers 
oould scarcely collect supplies, and 
his information was ever more cer- 
tain and rapid than Uieirs. The 
adoption of the Echelon movement 
in oattle, too, with troops young, 
half drilled, aud unaccustomed to 
move togetner in bri^des, showed 
skilful handling. ^'Had they ad- 
vanced in a long line of eleven regi- 
ments, they would have wavered to 
and firo like a sea, and got into con- 
fusion before the nullah was reached : 
but in single battalions they dia 
it well, even beautifully. This 
campaign, well studied, would be 
worth more in its lessons and 
experiences than field exercises or 
aides memoires,** 

The Great Captain of the age thus 
pronounced judgm^t on the man 
and his work : — 

** He manifested at all times entire 
discretion and prudence in the forma- 
tion of his plans, great activity in 
making the preparations which were 
necessary to insure success, and 
finally ^reat zeal, gallantry, and 
science m carrying nis plans and 
preparations into full execution." 

As a political event, it must be 
ever dark and doubtful Conceived 
in covetousness, continued from ne- 
cessity and expediency, and con- 
cludea in violence— wasn it as you 
win, it is a damned spot No argu- 
ments set forth in state papers, no 
casuistry, can make it just Lord 
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EQenboiough justifies it thus : ^ Foi^ 
eigners in Scinde. they had only 
held their power oy the sword, and 
by the sword they have lost it Their 
position was widely different from 
that of a native prince succeeding a 
lonff line of ancestors, the object of 
the hereditaiy affection and ob^ience 
of his subjects. They had no chiim 
to consideration on the ground of 
ancient possession, or of national 
prcijudice. Certainly they had none 
arising out of the goodness of their 
government To tsJce advantage of 
me crime they had committ^ to 
overthrow their power, was a duty to 
the people they had so long mis- 
governed." 

These arguments are based neither 
on moral right or sound political 
doctrine. Some of them might be 
adduced as reasons for attacking the 
French empire, others for the de- 
thronement of the King of Naples, 
or the upsetting of the Hapsourg 
dynasty. 

That " the removal of the Ameers 
firom the country with which they 
were no longer to be connected as 
sovereigns, was a measure of obvious 
expediency," may be granted, but all 
the steps which led to that expedi- 
ency were violations of all the laws 
of right betwixt man and man, and 
of political justice betwixt state and 
state. That this policy might have 
been forced on Loi^ Elienborough by 
the errors of his predecessors, and 
that Charles Napier was bound to 
fulfil the instructions of his superiors, 
must be allowed ; and had they only 
pronounced expediency and avoided 
the sophistry of humanity and jus- 
tice, they would have been absolved 
from responsibility ; but by striving to 
father tne unjust act on a just prin- 
ciple, they have rendered themselves 
amenaUe to judgment on the general 
issue. We would not meddle with 
the Outram controversy— it is a 

Eretty quarrel as it stands. The po- 
tical might have been abstractedly 
right, but the results and conclusions 
are all in favour of the soldier. The 
question of Roostum's innocence and 
Aii's treachery, of the authenticity of 
letters and s^s, might be a debate- 
able point ; but there can be no doubt 
that the final treaty once resolved 
on, ddays, compromises, and diplo- 
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macy, would have led to ruin and de- 
struction, and that the stem resolve 
and decision of the old soldier who 
rejected the illusion of peace when 
20,000 men were before mm in arms, 
saved the country from a second edi- 
tion of the Cabool massacre. That 
treaty was in fact a declaration of 
war, and the protest should have 
been made a^inst that, and not the 
measures which it necessitated. But 
are not these things written in 
Blue-books? Have there not been 
attacks, reply and counter-replies] 
If Outram sinned, has not the wrath 
of Sir William been hurled against 
him, and have not his supposed ini- 
quities been recorded by a pen doubly 
steeped in gall : and is not that retn- 
bution enough lor one man 1 The con- 
quest of Scmde was to be balanced 
by its administration. The punish- 
ment inflicted on the Ameers was to 
be compensated by the good result- 
ing to the conquered races, the poor 
and oppressed, from a change of rule. 
This was the plea for conquest, and 
was to be its vindication. Cnarles 
Napier sets about this work well and 
manfully. He starts on the old prin- 
ciples, and from the old point--des- 
potism. " This union of legislative, 
judicial, and executive power in one 
person, is the essence or martial law, 
and its exhibition, though contrary 
to English ideas, very necessary here. 
Years of repression, stagnation, and 
feudal tyrarmy, were to to redeemed ; 
the right of robbery armuUed ; order 
estabbshedj one general action of 
law recognised; industry stimulat- 
ed ; labour protected ; the resources 
of the country developed; life and 
property secured. This was tough 
work, and was to be done only By 
fitting the new system to the existing 
state of things, using the old agencies 
as much as possible tor the new work, 
and avoiding any farther disturbance 
of social relations or territorial pos- 
sessions than the conquest natui^y 
involved. Murder, slavery, robbery, 
were at once tu be suppressed with 
the strong hand, and the other great 
evUs put down ; but the amalgama- 
tion of races, their improvement and 
amelioration, were to be left to the 
gradual influence of order and dvili- 
satioa " Control the robbers, con- 
^trol the waters, open the communica- 
*tions, and the natural richness of the 
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land and variety of produce will do 
all the rest." 

There were three races with their 
various natures and habits to be con- 
sidered. " The Beloochee struts with 
sword and shield ^he Scindian sleeps 
till kicked ; the Hindoo goes about, 
all eyes and fingers as supple as his 
conscience, robbing everybody — to 
him the English are as a feast. The 
Belooch was to be turned from "a 
military chief into a small farmer — 
from a feudal retainer into a landed 
proprietor; the Scindian was to be 
stimulated to exertion by his labour 
being made free, his profits secure, 
and to be roused from the apathy ot 
a man who can live on a handful of 
grain, by the temptation of comforts 
and the increase of prices ; the Hin- 
doo mi|:ht safely be left to swing by 
himselr in the. roughest sea; he was 
always on top of the wave — in the 
worst times could grow rich and fat. 
To effect this the Jaghires— lands 
held on feudal tenure — were secured 
to their original possessors, the terms 
being changed from military service 
to peaceful work on roads and public 
buddings, with spade and mattock ; 
and thus their holders were made 
interested in the existence of the 
government which protected them, 
and the general prosperity of the 
country. The country was to be 
dividea into three collectorates, pre- 
sided over by English officers, with 
subordinates under them : and the 
Kardars, the origin^ collectors of 
revenue, still retaining the offices 
they held under the Ameers. The 
collectors were also invested with 
judicial functions, and were the ma- 
gistrates and tribunals of the land. 
A police force of two thousand was 
formed from the Beloochees and nar 
tive& These were to assist the Kar- 
dars. but the two classes were inde- 
penaent of, and a check on each other. 
The Eardar might complain of police 
violence or inefficiency— the pouce of 
Eardar ii\justice. One-third was for 
the town, two for the country. The 
tans' on labour was to be done away 
with, and that, like other things, left 
to find its own price. Ryots were to 
be encouraged to become small pro- 
prietors, forming a yeoman class, and 
artisans were invited from neighbour- 
ing lands. A system of . irrigation 
was to be establisned, and the wealth 
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of waters let in on the land. New 
products were to be introduce, and 
old manufactures reviyed. To these 
were appended the stem decree that 
the mimierer should surely die — ^Uie 
thief be surely takea Such was the 
scheme of the new padishaw for the 
administration of his conquest. It 
was carried out rigorously and with 
vigour. The Beloochee was submis- 
sive, and ceased to be a robber, 
though he did not readily become a 
trader or agriculturist. The sword 
and shield were appurtenances only 
of the chief. Gibbets, with murder- 
ers hanging on them, stood through- 
out the land Robbers were chased 
into remote districts and taken. 
Small bodies of police moved hither 
and thither, where armed bands had 
scarcely dared to go before. The 
lowest appealed for justice and had 
it : before the tribunals a man was 
a man. whether Ameer or Ryot. The 
tide or emigration flowed m on the 
country. 

But Scinde was to .Charles Napier 
a country which should be defended 
as well as governed. It was a mill* 
taiy frontier as well as a government. 
This was also provided for: "My 
regular force is kept in masses at 
Hydrabad, Sukkur, and Kurrachee, 
safe ftom acquaintance and familia- 
rity with the people, regular Buga- 
boos, at whose name the slaughters 
of Meeanee and Dnbba arise m the 
mind Next to them come the irre- 
gular horsemen; more divided, yet 
only in four or five posts, as a chain 
of connection between the three 
capital coUectorates. These irrwilar 
horsemen are of high caste, and will 
keep company only with such ; they 
are a sort of yeomanry. After these 
come the police, in immediate con- 
tact with the people on all occa- 
sions.** A chain of posts was estab- 
lished from Shikaipoor to Kurrachee 
alon^ the left bank of the Indus to 
check the hill tribes. Steamers kept 
up the communication by the river. 
Such was the administration^ civil 
and military. When all this is set- 
tled, more than a year after the con- 
quest, he holds a comitia, a wittena- 
gemote, a feudal assemblage, and 
summons all the chiefs and jaghir- 
deers to appear at Hydrabad to make 
«daam and do homage. From north, 
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and west, and south, from every 
tribe and district of the Belooch race, 
they comCj a strange and picturesque 
throng, with their wild faces, their 
flashing looks, their turbaned heads, 
and handsome dresses, crowding in 
and about the castellated walls and 
ramparts of the old city. Old men 
who had witnessed the conquest, 
men who had fought at Meeanee, men 
who had been made childless in that 
stem fight, striplings to whom that 
bloody field had given chieftainship 
and jaghires — all were there pressing 
forward eagerly to see the conqueror 
and padishaw; and curiously and 
proualy must that eagle eye have 
fallen on that mingl^ multitude 
whom his sword had conquered and 
his will subjected. Thus all was 
quiet within ; without there were still 
restless enemies, roving about and 
issuing in bands from the mountains 
on the west and north-west frontier. 
These were all of kin, and were at- 
tached by sympathy or race to the 
Talpoor dynasty ; and their incur- 
sions and predatory movements dis- 
turbed the solidity of the conquest, 
by exciting the warrior sjnrit of the 
Beloochees, and interrupting the se- 
curity and absolutism of power which 
he wished to extend on both sides 
the Indus. The chiefs on the west, 
between the Hala mountains and the 
river, were subject to British govern- 
ment. Many of these bore names 
which might figure in a pantomime — 
against the ''Jam of the Jokeas," we 
should expect to see "by Mr F. 
Matthewa Towards the north-west 
was^the Khan of Khelat, a youne 
man^ whose father had been killed 
in the Aifghan war, our friend and 
ally ; but attached to his dominions, 
and connecting them with the lower 
Indus, was " a range of savage rocks, 
called the Cutchee hills, whidi run 
nearly perpendicularly westward from 
the river towards the Bolan moun- 
tains," intersected by sandv ravines, 
dark passes, and difficult denies ; and 
in their midst were villages and deep 
hollows as places of retreat. These 
were the fastness of the Jackranees. 
Bhoogtees, and Doomkees— wild 
tribes, avowed robbers and plun- 
derers, warlike and ferocious— who 
scouted law and warred against 
civilisation, " thinking ail property 
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belonged of right to the strongest 
swordy and the plains made by na- 
ture and cultivated by man for their 
spoiL** On the south swept a desert, 
eighty miles wide, separating them 
from Scinde, and supposed to be im- 
passable by the renilar troops. 

Beia Khan, chief of the Doomkees, 
had been guilty of a predatory raid, 
had defied and worsted his master, 
and then retreated to the robber^s 
nest Charles Napier resolved to 
pluck him from his eyrie, and make 
nim a warning to evil-doers. 

The preparations for this exploit 
were made cautiously and secretly. 
The columns were moved towards 
the north, the allies are warned, and 
on the 13th March 1845 the march 
commences. Wullee Chandia, a sub- 
ject chief, moves towards Poohi^ ; 
Jacob's horse advances on his n^ht 
on Shahpoor ; Charles Napier, with 
the headquarters from Sukkur, on 
Ooch ; all places encircling the area 
of Cutchee rocks. With them go the 
famous camel corps, the organisa- 
tion of which must not be omitted. 
*' Each camel carried two men, one 
armed with carabine and sword^ the 
oth^ with a musquetoon and bayo- 
net. One man guided the animal 
and fought irom its back ; the other 
was to act as an infantry soldier. 
On the camels were carried the men's 
packs, cooking utensils, and beds ; the 
latter forming part of the saddle; 
and thus a bomr of soldiers, capabb 
of acting as inmntry when required, 
having no tents, ba^age, or commis- 
sariat to embarrass ^em, could make 
marches of sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours." This body gave to the* soli- 
dity of English troops the mobility 
and rapiditv of Arab cavalry. Au 
Moorao, with his contingent, marches 
hy another route on the extreme 
right. On the third day the desert 
is crossed : all the columns, save All's, 
have reached their destinations : the 
robbers, surprised and stricken, have 
withdrawn within their fastness, 
leaving much of their cattle and pro- 
vision behind. This was Charles 
Napier^s aim. ^' My object shall be 
to drive the hill-men mto masses, 
because all history tells me that 
neither barbarous nor civilised war- 
riors of different tribes or nations long 
agree when compressed." " I reckon 
on pu9hing them into masses, with 
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cattle, furniture, women, children 
— more helpless they than a regular 
army, being without the resources of 
one — a wandering nation 1 Thus the 
strength of their hills is turned 
against them, and their active, wild, 
enduring haoits vanish." Here he 
adopts ^a course of action in direct 
contradiction of that ffreat principle 
of war, concentration. For in a war 
like tins, to act on rules suitable to 
regular armies, would be *^ pedantry 
and a mistake. He divides nis force, 
but it is like the opening of a fan, or 
the throw of a casting net, wmch 
can be drawn back at once on a 
centre. Bodies of horse are placed 
at the mouth of the passes— Shah- 
poor is adopted as a depot — the chief 
pass, Lallee, is fortified — Simpson 
advances by the Teyaga gorge to 
clear the passes in his front---B^a is 
supposed to be at Tonge, a stone 
punch-bowl, the only entrance to 
which is a hole. The columns enter 
the deep defiles — the dark rocks close 
around them, and the steep ridges 
frown do¥m on theuL Slowly and 
cautiously the old soldier moves on, 
gaining eveiy day a foot-hold, cutting 
off stragjB^lers and cattle, and inflict- 
ing on hSs foe the mischief which, in 
mountain warfare, the invaders suffer 
from the invadea. Time is to him 
strength-— to his enemy ruin. Sup- 

glies are in his rear — starvation bie- 
ind them. The camel-drivers of his 
commissariat fail him ; the camel 
corps is put into requisition, achieves 
a march of sixty miles, and returns 
with twelve days' provisions. The 
net is drawn closer. Devrah, their 
stronghold, is occupied ; All Moorod 
has arrived, and has been forced on 
to shut up the northern outlet of the 
hill cluster. The robbers are driven 
to their last lair, Trukkee. '' This 
famous hold is about twelve miles in 
length, with an avera^ of six in 
breath. The interior is a mass of 
small rocky hillocks, with precip- 
itous sides ; so that in any part a 
strong position could be occupied in 
this enormous crater, for such it ap- 
pears to be. It is enclosed by a belt 
of perpendicular waHs." " Outside 
the rocky belt of Trukkee could not 
be ascended, but from the interior it 
could; wherefore, this great rude 
basin could only be entc^ by the 
passes, or rather passages, for the 
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rocks met overhead : they are splits 
in the wall" This was to be esca- 
laded: but the robbers, broken and 
bafflea, with an enemy in front, and 
starvation staring them in the face, 
have no longer faith in their fast- 
nessea They surrender, and come to 
their conqueror's tent ''with the 
Koran on their heads, and fear in 
their hearts.** All the combinations 
have been successful "My plan 
was, however, not to fight j but to 
starve the tribes, by occupymg lines 
across their country which they could 
not force.** " The gist of my opera- 
tions is patience, slow consuming 
time is my weapon." It was a grand 
lesson, grander than a hard-fought 
battle. He had before conquered the 
desert; he had now conquered the 
mountain fsustnesses. He had proved 
that nothing is impracticable or im- 
pervious to true soldiership : he had 
shown to Scindian chiefs ana Beloo- 
chee robbers that there was no limit 
to the reach of the Sheitan-ka- 
Bhaee*s mighty arm. The robbers 
are subdueaand planted as colonists. 
The significance of this campaign, 
which was much under-valued at the 
time, was not fully manifest until the 
outbreak of the Punjaub cfdled for 
co-oi)eration, and it then showed a 

golitic and wise forethought which 
ad provided a safe frontier, and 
secured a line of march. In the 
latter end of '46 the Sheik war breaks 
out As usual he is ready. The 
thing had been long anticipated. 
"With wondrous energy and ar- 
rangement, in forty days he assembled 
fifb^ thousand men, with thirty 
thousand followers, four hundred 
miles from Kurrachee, completely 
furnished with provisions, carriages, 
military bridges, a flotilla, and bat- 
tering train <n sixty pieces, with an 
overflowing engineers force; his 
troops being meanwhile so excited 
and mspired that they tossed their 
arms in the air, and shouted to the 
charge as thejr went." The whole 
plui of operations was mapped out 
oefore him ; the alliance of tnbes, and 
assistance of Mends secured, and the 
effect of combinations anticipated. 
The march was stayed by order, and 
the man himself sent for. He arrives 
after the battles, but finds in his re- 
ception by chiefs and soldiers, and in 
the deep salaams of tiie natives, proof 
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that his name as a soldier and con- 
queror had spread wide. 

For five years his work has gone 
on as conqueror and administrator. 
"He had won two great victories, 
saved an army, conquered a rich 
kingdom, and tamed eighteen thou- 
sand robber-men, who had before re- 
peatedly defeated our troops, and 
disgraced our arms; he had tran- 
qumisedand organised the govern- 
ment of Scinde successfiilly, ruling 
it also successfully for three years 
and a half'* And this had been done 
under all difficulties and trials — 
trials and difficulties not to be fore- 
seen, and not coming within the 
range of the event Fever seizes on 
him and his troops, prostrating their 
energies. Mutiny appears among 
new regiments, and is suppressed 
strongly — cholera spreads a deadly 
desolation and fear— sickness bears 
him down — domestic affliction tries 
his heart— hostile measures disturb 
his policy — ^yet spite of all the work 
goes on, and the administration of 
Scinde consolidates, if it does not 
justify, the conquest 

We do not believe that the admi- 
nistration produced such an Elysian 
state as his biographer describes, or 
that it was shadowed even by the 
cruelty or oppression which his foes 
insinuate : it was, what he himself 
professes it to have been, the practi- 
csd application of power and justice 
to a disorganised and diasolute 
state of society, of the best and 
most acknowledged means for the 
improvement of a neglected country. 
There are facts and proofs which 
speak above controversies and faction. 
Murder and robbery were repressed ; 
order was acknowledged and main- 
tained; wages increased; land was 
cultivated, grain exported j neirfi- 
bouring people emigrated into the 
country ; ne was enabled to take his 
army to the frontier, and leave the 
land almost under the guardianship 
of the police. Great works for im- 
gating the land, bounding inundation, 
and making harbours ana quays, were 
projected and in progress. 

Everywhere he leaves attached to 
his own name and that of his coun- 
try the impress of power and justice. 
" Old Indians say '^there is no respect 
for you in India without magnificence 
and show.' A greater fallacy does 
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not exist'* "Force is better than 
show." Outram*8 silver sticks were 
discarded for muskets and bayonets: 
these were his fasces. The strone 
word enforced by the strong deeo^ 
made the barbarian bow in the dust 
and acknowledge that his " Kismet" 
was great. 

He resigns to save his wife's life, 
and in the autumn of 1847 leaves 
Scinde. Strange must have been his 
feelings as he looked his last on that 
land — the scene where his aspirations 
for command had met fiimlment; 
where laurels had been gathered for 
the grey head ; where he had looked 
on things such as few men look on, 
and dared things which few men 
dare and live ; where his faithftil 
soldiers had fallen around him in 
battle and pestilence : where he 
had buried his dead, wnere he had 
won love, inspired fear, and provoked 
hate. It was the arena he had long- 
ed for, and he foimd it peopled by 
other trials than the penis of war. 
Throughout, he says that he had 
maintained a fair conscience. What 
power besides could have upheld him 
m doin^ what he did 1 What other 
power innate in man could have en- 
abled him to endure a life darkened 
by so many trials, and stripped bare of 
every consolation save the conscious- 
ness of right purpose and successful 
endeavour ? Thus end the conquest 
and administration of Scinde. Oabool 
had shadowed the conquest — the me- 
mories of Emaun-Ghur, Meeanee, and 
the Cutchee hills, throw back the ray 
of victory and prestige on the horrors 
of that fearful pass. 

Once more he is in England, sixty- 
five years old. He is met by the ap- 
Elause of a people, by the love and 
onour of comrades ; the Great Cap- 
tain lauds and exalts. Yet there is 
bitterness even in this full cup. The 
neglect of party and the strife of fac- 
tion grieve him. Ripon, Outram, 
Buist, are so many Mordecais stand- 
ing in his gate. 

A triuinph is at hand. There is a 
crisis in India. The British arms 
have met with a check. The British 
power is menaced. A man is wanted 
for the emergengr. The people of 
England demand Charles Napier. The 
Great Captain selects him.—" Either 
you or I must go ;" the hostile Directors 
accept him as a necessity. " fVhat 
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power had enabled him thus to stride 
on their prostrate necks still stiffened 
with pnde and malice 1 " We are 
surely reading of a Taxtar Khan, or 
New Zealand chief, not of the chival- 
rous soldier or happy warrior. It 
was a triumph to be selected as their 
champion in an emergency by a nar 
tion, but surely this was not the way 
in which a great mind would evince 
or feel it. 

He is again in India. Goojerat 
has been fought, and the cnsis has 
paased. Lord Dalhousie is Governor. 
His work now is not to lead an army, 
but to reform it There is much to 
do, and he does it resolutely. To 
imderstand all that follows, it must 
be remembered that he is no longer 
supreme as in Scinde, but subordi- 
nate to the Governor in Council. His 
first act almost is to draw up a memoir 
on the defence of the country, and a 
memorandum on the civil and military 
administration of the Pui\jaub, in 
which there are very strong terms, 
strong reflections on governing po wers* 
strong animadversions on pobcy ana 
government. This is the first chal- 
lenge ; it provokes reply, and hence- 
fortn there is war oetween com- 
mander-in-chief, and Council^ and 
Court of Directors. In the beginning 
of 1850 there is apparent disaffection 
in the Sepoys occupying the Pun- 
jaub, causcKi by an alteration in their 
pay. Whilst this was a hostile and 
conquered coimtiy, they had addi- 
tional aUowances, having passed the 
Indian frontier ; " when the country 
was annexed, this allowance was 
withdrawn." This is seized as a 
cause of general discontent A gene- 
ral mutiny seems imminent. By 
dexterous management and active 
measures, this insubordinate disposi- 
tion is repressed at most points ; but 
at Govind-Ghur, one ol the great 
fortresses of the Pusjaub, the 66th 
Regiment broke into open mutiny, 
"insulted their ofl&cers, attempted 
to seize the 'gates, and were only pre- 
vented by the accidental presence of 
a cavalry regiment" This affair is 
dealt with by Sir Walter Gilbert 
The ringleaders are punished. The 
Commander-in-chief thinks the pun- 
ishment unequal to the crime, and at 
once, of his own authority, disbands 
the regiment, and gives tneir place 
and number to a Goorka corps. A 
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abort time previouB he had suspend- 
ed a regulation affecting the usual 
allowance to the Sepojs, for purchas- 
ing their food, according to uie mar- 
ket prices of the countries in which 
they serred, on the supposition that it 
mijf^t increase the disaffection alreadj 
existing. The amount involved by this 
act was trifling— less than ten pounds 
in the aggregate. " A principle, how- 
ever, not money, was in question.** 
It was an invasion of prerogative— 
an excess of authority ; and the (Go- 
vernor-general meets it with the fol- 
lowing reprimand, though the Gen- 
eral's order was confirm^ 

** But the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil, from a consideration of the papers 
before him, feels it necessary to mti- 
mate, for the future guidance of his 
Excellency, that the Gbvemor-general 
in Council will not again permit the 
Commander-in-chief, under any cir- 
cumstances, to issue orders which 
shall change the pay and allowances 
of the troops serving in India, and 
thus practically to exercise an autho- 
rity which has been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the su- 
preme government alone.** At this 
tiie blood of the old soldier boils 
over, and he resigns his command. 
Yet in this we cannot see what the 
biographer denounces as "brutal in- 
solence," or "gross insult.** Charles 
Napier never admitted an invasion 
of nis own authority. The question 
is referred to the Duke. His decision 
comea 

" The Duke of Wellington has care- 
AiUy perused these papers, as well as 
many other documents ; and having 
given his best attention to the whole 
subject, he has arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that there existed no sufficient 
reason for the suspension, at Wuz- 
zeerabad, of the rule for compensa- 
tion of the 15th August 1819, and 
that the Xyovemor-ceneral was right 
in expressing his disapprobation of 
the act.** 

Such a judgment from such a man 
annuls criticism. We judged by facts 
before ; we do so now, and confess that 
facts and arguments as stated on both 
sides in the Blue-book, are against Nar 
pier. He was manifestly wrong, and 
aggressive throughout. His first re- 

gort was dictatorial and reflective ; 
e is ever, by his own showing, laud- 
ing the policy of Loid Elienborough 
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to the disparagement of his succes- 
sors; and at the dinner at Bombay, on 
his return, he stated " frankly, and 
amidst cheers of great significance, 
instances of Lord Dalhousie*s bad go- 
vernment,** and this too in the Presi- 
dency of a country of which he was 
Governor-general Yet in the biogra- 
phy, disingenuously enough. Lord 
Dalnousie is represented as the assail- 
ant, and as heapinjg insult and wrong 
upon him. This is a way the Na- 
piers have. They hit a man ; he hits 
again, and presently is shown up as 
an aggressor and bully. 

At a time such as this, when the 
crisis is come and the evil so long im- 
pending has £Edlen upon us ; when a 
larce Iwdy of our Sepoys are in open 
ana bloody rebellion ; when the fealty 
of others is doubtful, the opinions of 
a man like Charles Napier on the 
military polity of India are valuable 
and interesting. 

To him, from beginning to end^ the 
svstem of the Indian army, especially 
tnat of Bengal, appeared unsafe. In 
the withdrawal of its officers for the 
staff, in the negligence and apathy of 
others, he foresaw signs that the 
influence and authority would pass 
over to native officers. The plan of 
keepin^^ European troops one hun- 
drett miles apart, of dispersing soldiers 
in small detachments, and employing 
them as police instead of keeping 
them in masses, was denouncea by 
him as an error. To increase the 
moral and physical force of the 
native army, wnilst diminishing its 
numbers, was also a favourite idea. 
Delhi he ever pointed out as a place 
to be strongly held, and made a point 
of concentration. The disaffection 
which he himself had to deal with, 
and which to Directors and Boards 
of Administration seemed temporary 
and of little import, had to nim a 
more widespreading tendency and a 
deeper source than complaints of pay. 
In it he recognised the working of 
religious feeling and religous influ- 
ence. To meet the evil he proposes 
the substitution of Goorka battalions 
and other irregular corps for Sepoys, 
" not only because of their fine quali- 
fications of body and spirit, but their 
freedom from hampering religious 
scruples and customa*' He hoped 
thus to render the prejudices and 
customs of the Sepoys nugatory for 
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mischief. "But the greatest value 
of the Goorkas, in his eyes, was the 
fumi^ing a sure check on Sepoy 
mutiny ; for he had discovered tnat 
the insubordinate spirit of the Sepoys 
was principally among the Brahmins, 
and secretly nourished by their reli- 
eious men, with a view to control the 
Government.** 

Thus the man speaks to us from 
his grave. He had spoken before ; so 
had others ; yet their warnings were 
as idle words. Governments and 
Directors see only the present All 
seems peace and tranquillity. Our 
Crimean soldiers are disbanaed and 
scattered over the land: our Indian 
empire is flourishing: wnen suddenly 
war bursts forth in China, and in the 
midst of our Eastern dominions springs 
up suddenly a dangerwhich threatens 
to shake our power to its very found- 
ations. A little while since, and a 
small thing might have dammed this 
evil ; now it is spreading like a mighty 
inundation, and will tax all our 
strength and try our resources. 

In January 1851 he resits and de- 
parts for England. His journey is 
one ovation. In Scinde, Kardars sur- 
round him in crowds, and present 
him with a sword— soldiers greet 
him enthusiastically. At Bombay 
he is fited and praised. 

Years pass on now, partly in re- 
pose, partly in suflfering— partly in 
comfort, partly in litigation and con- 
tention. The end is drawing near. 
We see him bearing the pall, and 
standing by the grave of his old 
Captain ; and " men saw that eagle- 
face, that bold strong eye, and felt 
that there was still a mighty man of 
battle before them.** He was not 
long to be. We pass on to the 
chamber of death. It is a morning 
in August. The old warrior is lying 
"on a naked camp-bedstead, the win- 
dows of the room open, and the fresh 
air of heaven blowmg on his manly 
face :** trophies of IncOan spears, Bel- 
ooch shields, rich sabres, and other 
spoils hang around ; " at his feet was 
the chief Ameer's white-marble chair 
of state, bearing on its seat his own 
good-service sword, inherited from 
his father, and never disgraced. His 
fomily surround him ; "his grieving 
servants were present, and at his feet 
stand two veterans of his regiment, 
gazing with terrible emotion at a 
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countenance then settling in death, 
which they had first seen beaming 
in- the light of battle.** "The colours 
of the 22d Regiment — colours borne 
at Meeanee and Hydrabad — are 
waving over the dying hero;** the 
memory of the past lies at his heart, 
and closing over it now are visions 
of the Mure that shall be. Thus, 
calmly and grandly Charles Napier 
passes away. 

In following him thus through his 
history, we seem to be following him 
to his tomb, and mourning over his 
grave. As mourners, we would speak 
his ^eral oration, and write his epi- 
ta^. 

The whole man lies before us — his 
heart was an unveiled sanctuaiy, his 
thoughts were uttered as they arose, 
and nis feelings expressed as they 
awoke in his heart. "Has he not in 
his journals laid his own character 
bare even to the bones r "Has he 
not in this work been presented 
naked — shown as the dead body of 
Hector was when crowding Greeks 
admired its manly beauty and supe- 
rior size ?** Yes — we have the face, 
the words, the life before us. In all, 
we see the strong man — strong in 
deed, strong in word, strong in 
thought, strong in purpose, strong 
in will, strong in love, strong in 
hatredj strong in passion, strong in 
prejudice. His nature attached and 
repelled strongly. It drew Kennedy. 
ArMurdo, Brown, Rathbome, around 
him ; it drove Hoggs, Outrams, Jacobs, 
Buists, into the nostile lists. Most 
surprising of all the strengths was 
the marvellous and untiring energy 
which animated the man from boy- 
hood to his grave — which was ever 
stirring, ever acting — drawing him 
from sick-beds, and cimring him on- 
wards under the weight of years, 
through labours, perils, and fatigue, 
undaunted and unsubdued Struck 
down by a coup-desdeil, he rises up 
to think of his plans — sixty-five years 
old, he travels seventy mdes, and is 
twenty-two hours in the saddle. 
Earnest he was^ too — earnest and 
vehement. Lovmg, too— loving to 
the horse which bore him to the 
battle, to the child which hung round 
his knees, to the comrades who had 
fought by his side. That he was 
prudent, we see and know— that he 
was avaricious, we believe not As 
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he himself says, who would have 
thrown 2000 men against 35,000, and 
staked his life and tamo on the issue, 
for the sake of plimder ? We see no 
traces of ayarice, of generosity very 
many. Self-denying and self-abstain- 
ing he was, in all stages and under 
all circumstances. 

To characterise him we should say 
he was a soldier, ''egg and bird a 
soldier." The love of soldiers and 
soldiership was inbred and innate. 
His faculties were inspired by it. 
The creative faculty he thought his 
peculiar gift. 'Twas a mistake. 
Whatever he devised and did was 
in the spirit of a soldier. Even in 
his dreams of a future he speculated 
on meeting Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon hereafter. £Us paradise 
was not that of the Mohammedan, a 
sensual scene, where houris sat by 
cool fountains, and birds san^ from 
luxuriant trees, but a grim Ydhalla, 
where warriors should meet and look 
each other in the face. Endurance, 
fortitude, readiness, love of action, 
love of danger, were the attributes of 
his soldier nature. He had also many 
of the virtues of a leader. With him 
the virtues of a chief were based on 
the knowledge of a soldier. " The 
man who leads an armj[ cannot suc- 
ceed unless his whole mind is thrown 
into his work, any more than an 
actor can who does not feel his part 
as if he feels the man he represents. 
It is not saying come and go that 
will make battles ; you must make 
the men you lead come and go with 
a wUl to their work of deatn ; and 
this can only be done by stirring 
them up, by making them believe 
you delight and glory yourself in 
your work * The great art of com- 
manding is taking a fair share of the 
work.* When I see that old man 
incessantly on his horse, how can I 
be idle who am young and strong ? " 
He had great faith in the presence of 
a general, and was seen everywhere 
on the march, in the battle, oy the 
watchfire, and in the hospital Thus 
he inspired soldiers — thus he knew 
them— thus they never failed him. 
Great, too, was his belief in moral 
eflfect ; it was to him a great power, 
and he was ever studying its use. 
As a captain^ his biograplier com- 
pares him with Marlborough and 
Wellington. These men stand apart 
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They were masters in war. To them 
great combinations were intrusted ; 
their foes were the greatest Euro- 
pean commanders. They "defy 
English rivahry.*' He places him- 
self in the second class. There he 
may fairly stancL first and fore- 
most among the able soldiers of his 
age. And it is no small thing to 
head the roll of such names as Uol- 
bome, Gough, Hardinge, Sale, Knott. 
In many of the faculties of command, 
and the principles of soldiership, he 
went beyond these his compeers. 
He was confident in himself. "A 
general should have no councillors, 
save his own heart and his pillow. 
He was ever prepared. The event 
always found him ready. It had 
been long anticipated. The thoujB;ht 
was ripe ere it was bom in action. 
He had great power of detail, great 
talent of organisation, as shown 
in the irregular horse and the camel 
corps J great control over agencies. 
But his chief distinction was — let it 
be told with all honour — that he was 
the first captain who recognised and 
recorded the deeds of private soldiers, 
who placed their names beside his 
own on the records of fame. Corpo- 
ral Kelly and Delany the bugler are 
held up to fame as well as ArMurdo 
and fitzgerald. The tactics of his 
battles were necessarily simple : but 
in the campaign of the Cutchee nills, 
the fine and delicate operations by 
which he turned the disadvantages 
of the mountain fastnesses against 
the robbers themselves, were a novel 
and striking illustration of war. In 
the mobility of his troops, and the 
rapidity of his movements, he was in 
advance of English tactics. His at- 
tacks were as the swoop of an 
eagle. 

From his works pass we on to his 
words ; they were strong, too, origi- 
nal and clmracteristic of the man. 
Rough vigour marks eveiy utterance, 
strong thought the phrases; they 
come forth vivid, tenaer. biting, hu- 
morous, according to tne impulse. 
Thus he speaks to soldiers. He is 
giving new colours to the 22d. He 
has spoken to the veterans of old 
glories, and now he says, — 

" Young soldiers of the 22d, when 
future battles arise, and the strife 
grows heavy and strong, remember 
the deeds that were done by these 
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old soldiers of Meeanee ! It was they 
who covered these colours with lau- 
rels — it was they who won the legends 
which these standards bear, embla- 
zoned in golden letters on silk. Re- 
member these things, and, shoulder 
to shoulder^ win the day. And now, 
young soldiers, a word, about drill. 
It is tiresome, and often dishearten- 
ing, and anncnrs men ; but remember 
that it is drill that makes companies, 
and regiments, and brigades, ana 
divisions act toother, and to strike, 
as it were, with great and mighty 
blows ; it is drill wnich gives you the 
battle, and the glory of victory." 

The man was eloquent in heart and 
word ; he was eloquent in wrath too. 
Reading the expressions of his anger, 
we see and feel now he was impracti- 
cable. No man can excite so much 
opposition and so much enmity with- 
out fault in himself. We can imagine 
that the heart which could nourish 
so much invective, would speak it 
also by look and movement. The 
words " fool," " imbecile," " scoun- 
drel," would find other expressions 
than by the pen. Eloquent and strong 
was he in vainglory. All that he 
does, no man besides could do — 
neither he who went before, or he 
who comes after him. " Had I fought 
Gooierat"— " had I led at Aliwal^— 
" On, were I king of this country" — 
such are the exclamations in which 
he declares faith in himself, and dis- 
trust in all besides. He is eloquent, 
too, in praise and dispraise : some- 
times these are lavished on tne same 
individual The man who is an angel 
at the beginning, is dark as a devif at 
the close. Outram was .at first the 
Bayard of Scinde ; he then becomes 
an imbecile and a slanderer. Lord 
Dalhousie is a good man, till the re- 
primand ; he then appears as weak, 
mcompetent, " vain as a pretty wo- 
man, or as an ugly man" — " the laird 
of Cockpen." The shower of invective 
fedls on all alike — Dalhousie and 
Buist, Ripon and Fonblanque. In 
this he copied not his great master. 
Be would not have known even the 
name of Buist, or Fonblanque. He 
would not have whispered it even 
in his bed-chamber. Charles Napier 
has given it the immortality of asso- 
ciating it with bis own. He could 



not wait for time — time the justifier. 
Time justified Cephalonia, justified 
the fights of Scmde, justified his 
hopes of Eurrachee, will justify his 
thoughts on Indian rule and Indian 
armies. He would not trust to time, 
he must be his own justifier. His 
rival Outram, too, has found time 
the justifier. Able civil service and 
military exploit have given the an- 
swer to the words " fool and " block- 
head." 

He haSj however, a more iigudi- 
cious justifier than nimself— his bio- 
grapher. We could have borne the 
rough words of the old soldier ; thev 
were emanations from the rough life 
and utterances of his many wrongs ; 
but when we see them elaborately 
phrased and pointed with all the 
I>olish of studied irony and vindio- 
tiveness, we grieve that such dragon*s 
teeth should be sown around the 
memory of the old hero ; that thorns 
should oe thrust thus amon^ his lau- 
rels, and his grave planted with briers 
instead of mmortelles. We could 
have reversed the speech of Anthony: 
'' The good that he had done should 
live after him, the evil be interred 
with his bones." We would have 
buried the animosities, the hatreds, 
the harshness with him, and thought 
only of his zeal and his glory. Sir 
William has bound up afi with his 
lifa The Napier was determined that 
nought of the Napier should be lost 
None of the self-laudation, none of the 
combativeness — though thus all the 
old enemies be roui^ around his 
grave, the English people will still be 
faithful to the memory of the good 
soldier, will do honour to the happy 
warrior — 

" Whose high endearoun were an inward 

light, 
That made the path before him always 

bright; 
Who, doom*d to go in company with pain, 
And fear and bloodshed, miserable train, 
Turns his necessity to glorioos gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human natures highest 

dower ; ** 

and, looking on their deeds, will 
breathe the wish that it may be Ions 
ere the race of Napier be extinct, ana 
that men may be long forthcoming 
from them to write nistories ana 
fight battles. 
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This is an extremely interestinff, 
and, on the whole, a very vfduable 
State paper. That it is not even 
more interesting and more valuable 
than we have found it. cannot, we 
think, be attributed witn fairness to 
any lack of ability on the part of the 
Commissioners. It is attributable, in 
a ^reat degree, to the defective nature 
of the instructions under which they 
seem to have acted. They were not 
desired to inquire and to consider 
whether any and what improvements 
might be necessary in tne military 
education of this country, regajrded 
as a whole. Their commission ex- 
tended no farther than to ascertain 
the best mode of reorganising the 
system of training officers for the 
scientific corps; and, as if with a 
view to cramp them in the exercise 
of their jud^ent within even these 
narrow limits^ the^ were informed 
that, on certam pomts, the mind of 
the authority under wmdi they acted 
was made up. 

" The Secretary of State." says Mr 
Monsell's official memorandum, *' has 
already determined that patronage 
should be altogether abolished, and 
that admission to the scientiHc corps 
should be obtained only by a com- 
peting examination, and that that 



examination should be an open one.** 
And again : '' His Lordship has de- 
termined also, that the candidate for 
this competing examination should 
be from seventeen to twenty years 
of age ; and that the education for 
the Royal Artillery and the Royal 
Engineers should be common for the 
first year : the Commission will start 
from this point" 

Now we do not object — probably 
no sensible man will— to tne aboh- 
tion of patronage, in the sense usually 
applied to that term when used in 
connection with appointments, to 
what are called the scientific, or any 
other corps in the British army. If 
it be not the object of all that is now 
doing and talked about, to prevent 
the army from being officered here- 
f^r by the untested proteges of 
ministers of state and other influen- 
tial persons, then the sooner public 
attention is withdrawn from the sub- 
ject the better. But, for the sake of 
the army itself, as well as for that of 
the country^ wnich is of greater im- 
portance still, we venture to express 
a hope that tne time will never come 
when the honour of holding her Ma- 
jesty's Commission shall be regarded 
as a prize for which every clever 
vagabond may compete, and which 
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the sharpest rogue of the lot may 
count upon canying off as a matter 
of right. Again, it is very possible 
that the proper age for oeginning 
the special studies necessary to qua- 
lify for the artillery and engineers 
may range between seyenteen and 
twenty ; and fixture experience may 
show that it is better for both branches 
of the service that the " education 
for the Koyal Artillery and the Royal 
Engineers should be common for the 
first year." But, with all possible 
respect for the high authority which 
settles these conditions, we would 
suggest that the points involved in 
them are stiU under discussion. Many 
competent judges happen to be of 
opinion that, to begin the special 
studies of either the artillerist or 
the engineer under eighteen or nine- 
teen, would be to b^gin them too 
early. Many believe that, from the 
outset of their special careers, the 
artillerist and engmeer should study 
in different seminaries. Many hold 
that, if thrown together at all as 
students, they should meet not in 
the first, but m the last year of their 
pupillage ; while some suggest an 
mterchange of studies after they 
shall have respectively obtained their 
commissions, and entered upon the 
practical duties of thmr profession. 
On these several heads, however, the 
Commissioners are allowed no right 
of deliberation. The Secretary of 
State has decided the case according 
to his own view of the matter, and 
they have nothing to do but to shape 
their in<]^uiries so as that they shall 
fall in with his decision. 

Again, the Commissioners, though 
not positively prohibited fit)m look- 
ing oeyond the requirements of the 
scientific corps, receive little en- 
couragement to do so, and that only 
by implication. Indeed, the use of 
the term scientific, as applicable ex- 
clusively to the regiments of artillery 
and engineers, indicates pretty plainly 
the channel in which the mind of 
their employer was running. It 
would almost seem as if the War 
Office, having absorbed the patron- 
age and taken the place of the old 
Board of Ordnance, had adopted at 
the same time some of the worst of 
the old board's prejudices. Is no 
science necessary m militaiy eduosr 
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tion except at Woolwich and Chat- 
ham? Or did the minister who 
issued these instructions shrink from 
extending his views beyond the two 
limbs of the service, to the roecial 
management of which he had suc- 
ceeded? We give the Commissioners 
credit for the boldness with which 
they overstepped the strict line of 
their duty — they were undoubtedly 
wiser in their veneration than their 
master. They looked farther than 
Woolwich, and Chatham, and Metz, 
and Olmutz. and Berlin. Their de- 
scriptions 01 the special school at St 
Cyr, of the school of application for 
the staff in Paris, of tne war-school 
and division-schools of Prussia, of the 
military academies of Austria^and of 
the seminaries at Ivrea and Pinerol 
in Sardinia— are among the most in- 
teresting and instructive portions of 
their Report It would seem, indeed, 
as if, wnile writing, they telt that 
they were traveUin^ out of the 
record, for they apologise as they 
write. But we readily accept the 
apology, and thank them for the 
fault which they have committed. 

But while we thus account for 
some of what might otherwise be 
regarded as the shortcomings of this 
able paper, we cannot shut our eyes 
to other mistakes into which the 
Commissioners have fallen, and on 
which, before proceeding to deal 
more fiiUy with the substance of 
their Report, we think it right to 
touch. For one of these, lieutenant- 
Colonel Smythe, R A., seems indeed 
not to be responsible. He has guard- 
ed himself against beiuj? supplied to 
assent to more than "the History 
and Description of the Foreign Mili- 
tary Schools." In the other he so 
for participates, that whatever ob- 
servations we may feel ourselves 
called upon to make, will apply as 
much to him as to his coaqjutors. 
Yet, in sober earnestness, the mis- 
take into which the Commissioners, 
as a body, have fallen, is so common 
— ^we had almost said so universal — 
among military men, that it would 
have oeen a matter of surprise to us 
had it been avoided on the present 
occasion. We shall advert to it, 
therefore, by-and-by,~jiot so mudi 
as if it supplied us with ground of 
censure, as because it is suggestive 
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of grave thoiight to all who may 
hereafter be invited to take a prac- 
tical part in the adjostment of what 
cannot now be mucn longer deferred 
— ^a general plan of military education 
for thia country. 

We gather from Colonel Smythe*s 
protest that he takes exception to 
the result at which his fdlow-com- 
missioners arrive regarding the ad- 
visability or otherwise of separating 
the education of the engineers from 
that of the artillery. lieutenant- 
Colonel Yolland, RR, and the Bev. 
W. C. Lake, are of opinion that it 
would not tbe desirabie to establish 
one place of education for the artil- 
lerv and another for the engineers, 
and they assign this among other 
reasons, that the small number of 
candidates for the engineers, not 
amounting to more than fifteen an- 
nually, would neither warrant the 
expense of trainizig them apart by 
themselves, nor sumdently stimulate 
the students in the prosecution of 
their studies. We by no means un- 
dervalue the force of this objection. 
If it be the fact that an average of 
no more than fifteen young men pre- 
sent themselves year by year for ser- 
vice in the engmeers, the proposal to 
keep up a separate school for their 
instruction could hardly be received 
with favour, either by the House of 
Commons or the Treasury. But we 
cannot help thinking that there must 
be some error in this calculation, 
which, if the wants of the Indian 
army be taken into account, might, 
it is believed, be safely doubled. Ana 
as no scheme of military education 
would be complete which should fail 
to bring Queen's and Company's as- 
pirants under the same system of 
training, so in considering the fitness 
of estaoiishing a separate college of 
engineers, we must remember that 
the Company's enmneers, as well as 
the C^een's, are to be educated. Nor 
is this alL We agree with Colonel 
Symmonds, whose evidence is quoted 
in the report, that Qovemment could 
not do either a wiser or more econo- 
mical thing than execute all its pub- 
lic works, such as drainage, the con- 
struction of docks, breakwaters, &a 
&c. at home and abroad, under the 
direction of officers of the Boyal En- 
gineers. We believe that the works, 
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besides being better accomplished, 
would cost the country less ; and we 
are satisfied that they would call into 
existence such a body of military 
engineers as would render us better 
prepared for war than we have on 
any previous occasion been, should it 
unfortunately be forced upon us. In 
this case the propriety oi a separate 
college for engineers could not be 
doubted. For however pleasantly the 
artillerist and the engineer might 
travel together over the common 
cTound of military surveyini^, forti- 
fication, and the theory of projectiles, 
their courses must inevitably dive^ 
as soon as the one began to inquire 
how railways, dockyaras, and public 
buildings, might most conveniently 
be constructed, while the attention 
of the other was turned to that long 
list of requirements which the reader 
will find enumerated and discussed 
in the ** Aide-Mimoire d rUtage des 
OfficUrs d'AHillerie." 

Even in an economical point of 
view, therrfore, we cannot allow that 
it is inexpedient to establish one 

1>lace of special training for the artil- 
ery and another for the en^neer& 
On the other hand, all the weight of 
authority, both at home and in foreign 
countries, is in favour of such separa- 
tion. And here we must be pardoned 
if we charge the two Commissioners 
who differ from us with having 
doubtless from inadvertence, or pos- 
sibly under the restraining influence 
of their instructions, made but im- 
perfect use of the evidence which 
they had collected when coming to 
their conclusiona They quote largely, 
in the body of their report, from 
General Chesney, but they omit all 
reference to the opinions of Colonel 
Wilford, R A., of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eardley Wilmot, R.A, of lieutenant- 
Colonel W. N. Dixon, RA, and 
Captain Boxer, and slur over the 
views taken by Captain Youn^us- 
buid. R A., by Colonel Barker, K. A., 
and oy Lieutenant-Colonel Larcom^ 
RE., all of which are against them» 
So also their treatment of the infor- 
mation collected abroad, is, to say 
the least of it, extremely one-sided. 
In the first place, the digested ac- 
count given in the body of their re- 
port, makes little or no use of it 
m>m beginning to end. In the next 
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place, it is used in that section which not see that he stands quite clear 



discusses the point now under con- 
sideration somewhat disingenuously. 
Austria, for example, is represented 
as alone favouring the establishment 
of separate schools for artilleiy and 
engineers. Ftussia and France are 
stated to be opposed to such separa- 
tion. 



from the second of the charges which 
we have undertaken to bring against 
this report. Like almost every other 
body of men who have given their 
attention to the subject, the Commis- 
sioners appear practically to forget, 
that the military institutions of a 



Now, though they have else- country must, of necessity, take their 
where admitted that military educa- tone from the civil institutions under 

which the people live. We say prac- 
tically, because, to do them justice, 
they more than once make a verbal 
admission of the fact. But we can 
discover no trace of anj indwelling 
principle of such belief m the terms 
of unqualified admiration in which 
they speak of the Polytechnic in 
France, of the Cadet Houses in 
Prussia, and still more of the estab- 
lishments for military education in 
Austria. Now it must not be for- 
gotten that France, Austria, and 
Prussia, have very little in common, 
so far as their civil institutions are 
concerned, with the United £an^om 
of Great Britain and Ireland. They 
may ei^oy a less or a greater amount 
of physical prosperity than ourselves 
— they may be quite as enlightened, 
quite as civilised— as far advanced, or 
farther, in knowledge of the sciences 
and in practice of the arts : but there 
is this marked distinction between us 
and them, that whereas we live under 
a limited and constitutional govern- 
ment, they are despotically governed. 
The objects of their rulers and of 
ours must, therefore, be different in 
many essential points— and in none 
more so than in the sort of education 
which they promote and encourage 
amongthepeopla The Governments 
of France. Prussia, and Austria, de- 



tion is conducted in Austria on a 
better principle than in any other 
Continental nation, the two Commis- 
sioners, strangely enough, report in 
favour of the French and Irussian 
practice ; and they make this report, 
keeping out of view two facts, wnich 
seem to us directly to contraaict the 
inferences which they draw. They 
do not state that, previously to their 
admission into the United School of 
Artillery and Engineers at Berlin, 
Prussian officers have already done 
duty with their respective corps, be- 
sides attending separate schoolB,wnich 
correspond in their nature and ma- 
nagement with the Division Schools, 
which are attended by officers, aspir- 
ants of the line. In the same spirit 
of unfairness they slur over the ac- 
knowledgment of the highest French 
authorities, that the course of in- 
struction at Metz is so extremely 
theoretical, that " for all the artillery 
and engineer officers learn there, they 
might as well join their regiments at 
once from the Polytechmc." And 
they are quite silent as to the incon- 
veniences which are felt at Metz and 
Berlin, when the separation of studies, 
which sooner or later becomes neces- 
sary, takes place in both seminariea 
Finally, they forget to inform the 
Secretary of State for War, that 



wherever they went upon the Con- sire indeed to have enlightened sub- 



tinent the service of the artillery 
was held to require even higher at- 
tainments, more especially in mathe- 
matics, than the service of the enm- 
neers. In a word, the report, so for 
as it touches upon the question of 
separate instruction for artillery and 
engineers, seems to us to be open to 
strong objectioiL It agrees neither 



jects, but they can desire no more. 
The €k)vemment of England aims, 
or ought to aim, at bnuging for- 
ward successive generations of en- 
lightened citizens. The one seeks to 
be served ably and faithftiUy, the 
other encourages the people to think 
for themselves, to make their own 
laws, and to strengthen the hands of 



with the body of evidence on which the Executive, only so far as that it 



it is assumed to rest, nor in some 
sort with itself. 

From a participation in this error, 
jColonel Smythe, by a modest pro- 
test^ has guarded himself. We do 



may be able to enforce obedience to 
these laws when the Legislature has 
enacted theuL And if this principle 
of action hold good elsewhere, it is 
especially operative on both sides, or 
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ought to be, in dealing with the 
army. 

In this country^ an officer never 
ceases to be a citizen. He relin- 
quishes neither his civil rights nor 
his civil liabilities when he ^rds on 
the sword. He is still eligible to a 
seat in the people's House of Parlia- 
ment — and if chosen to represent a 
constituency there, he takes part year 
by year in passing the laws and vot- 
ing the supplies that are necessary to 
keep the army from dissolving itself. 
In France, in Austria, and in Prus- 
sia, the army is a body distinct and 
a^rt from the nation at large. Its 
officers not only wear the sovereign's 
uniform, but they receive the sove- 
reign's pay; and hold themselves 
boimd to execute the sovereign's will 
under every conceivable emergency. 
It must be obvious to the least far- 
sighted inquirer, that in preparing 
their young men for militaiy service, 
coimtries so circumstanced ought to 
follow, if they be consistent, courses 
in many respects dissimilar. The 
despotic Governments will, as much 
as possible, take the education of 
candidates for commissions abso- 
lutely; into their own hands. The 
constitutional Government maj give 
encouragement, under certain circum- 
stances, to special studies. It may 
appoint tests of fitness for military 
service^ and afford ready means of 
mastermg such tests ; but it can go 
no further. The despotic govern- 
ments will foster from the outset the 
exclusive study of mathematics and 
of the physical sciences— not only be- 
cause an extensive acquaintance with 
these is essential to the practice of 
the art of war, but because addiction 
to such studies has a direct tendency 
to withdraw men's minds from the 
consideration of political questions. 
The constitutional Government, not 
undervaluing the importance of scien- 
tific knowl^e, will be desirous of 
6up|eradding it to other acquirements 
which may oe more interwoven, per- 
haps, with its civil than with its 
military institutions, but which are 
not, on that accoimt, the less impor- 
tant in its eyes. Ajid for converse 
reasons — viz. because the great 
writers of Greece and Rome open 
the minds of the young to a percep- 
tion of the value of civil liberty, the 
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study of the classics will, by despotic 
Governments, be little countenanced, 
especially in military circles. They 
may not be able, nor perhaps may 
they desire, to exclude the classics 
from their courses of civil training ; 
but they will take little or no account 
of them in preparing y^"2S ^^^ ^^^ 
service in tneir armies. The consti- 
tutional Government, on the contrary, 
starting from an opposite point, will 
desire to see the foundation of its 
special military training laid in such 
a course of early study as shall ren- 
der its officers something more than 
accomplished soldiers. For it thinks 
of the army not as an instrument of 
repression over the people, but as a 
national institution, ana is therefore 
disinclined to encourage such an ex- 
cessive esprit de corps among its offi- 
cers, as would separate them in feel- 
ing and in social habits from the rest 
of the community. Hence the en- 
couragement heretofore given to lads 
intenaed for the army, to seek their 
early education in the great public 
schools of this countnr, where the 
literature of Greece and Rome is ex- 
tensively cultivated, and the seeds 
are sown of that strongly-marked 
national character, any change in 
which would, we are free to confess, 
be looked upon by us with regret. 
But this is not alL 

Despotic Governments so arrange 
the frame of general society, as that 
it shall either consist, as in Austria, 
of two classes— the Plebeian and the 
Noble — differing in personal privi- 
leges the one from the other, yet 
both equally subject to the Crown — 
or, as m I>Tance, it recognises two 
orders only— the absolute Monarch 
and the subject population. In either 
case, noble and peasant are, for 
military purposes, equally at the dis- 
posal of tne Crown. France, Austria, 
and Prussia, alike recruit their armies 
by conscription, and alike require that 
candidates for commissions shall 
either pass through a military semi- 
nary, or serve for a while in the ranks. 
England, on the other hand, while 
she recognises the legislative privi- 
leges of a peerage, metes out to peer 
and peasant, in aiLl that lies beyond 
these privileges^ a veiy evenhanded 
justice. In civil life, the same law 
which secures to the titled landed 
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proprietor the peaceful usufruct of 
nis estate^ protects the artisan in the 
exercise of his skill, and the ditcher 
in the application of his labour. And 
because the whole people is free, the 
same Government which recruits for 
its army by voluntary enlistment, 
selects its officers, as a general rule, 
from among the higher and upper- 
middle classes of society. It is a re- 
markable fact, too, that in proportion 
to the extent to which the constitu- 
tional principle is carried in civil life, 
advancement to the higher grades in 
military life is both infrequent and 
unpopular. Every French conscript 
— as soon as he has overcome the 
horrors of enlistment, begins to cal- 
culate, as a matter of course, on his 
chances of promotion ; ana every 
French soldier promoted from the 
ranks to a commission becomes an 
object — not of envy, but — of respect 
and pride to his former comrades. 
The case is entirely different among 
ourselves. In spite of all that has 
been done of late to rouse the person- 
al ambition of our soldiers, they are 
still, as a class, not only indifferent 
but averse to promotion from the 
ranks. They look with no favour, 
but its opposite, on an officer who be- 
gAn his career as one of themselves — 
tnev infinitel V prefer being command- 
ed by what they call gentlemen. 

Again, the highest ambition of the 
youth of all countries despotically 
governed, is to obtain employment, 
civil as well as military, under the 
Government : and it is the obvious 
policy of the Government to encoura^ 
this feeling. Hence in Austria, m 
Prussia, and still more in France, 
education, which is the peculiar care 
of the State, points through all its 
stages steadily in one direction. 
The Polytechnic trains its pupils, not 
for the army alone, but for every 
occu[)ation in life, where science and 
skill in the arts can be useful— and 
the Lyceums all train their alunmi 
for the Polytechnic. Why is this 1 
Because the highways in fiance are 
made and kept in repair by work- 
men superintended by Government 
officials. Because mines are dug, and 
railways laid down under the super- 
intendence of government officer& 
Because docks are constructed, ships 
built, the machinery required to 
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propel them constructed and put 
togetiier by Government artisans, 
under Government supervision. And 
it is to fit themselves for situations 
of this sort, and for many others like 
them, that the youth of France seek 
their instruction in schools, all of 
which are, to the most minute par- 
ticulars, directed and controlled by 
the nominees of Government. 

How diametrically opposed to this 
is the system of earhr training which 
prevails in England, as well as the 
principle on which it rests ! We de- 
sire as much as possible to encoura^ 
freedom of choice among our youth, 
as well as liberty of action m our 
up-grown men. We are, therefore, 
not only averse to fixing oefore-hana 
what the business of individuals-shall 
be : but we abstain from giving such 
a cnaracter to our great seminaries of 
education, as shall bias the minds of 
lads reared in them to one species of 
occupation rather than another. Ao- 
cordmgly our public schools and 
universities, from which the best ot 
our private schools take their tone, 
establish curricula, which are more 
or less calculated to prepare for all 
conditions of busy life. They do not 
profess to manipulate accomplished 
mechanicians^ or to turn out skilled 
en^eers, scientific miners, or able 
shipwrights ; indeed the amount of 
physical science taught in them may 
perhaps be smaller than could to 
wished. But they give us what is of 
more moment :— wave after wave of 
young men, able and willing to rely 
on their own energies in the battle of 
life ; and ambitious, first of winning 
an independence by commerce, or the 
prosecution of some liberal proression, 
and then, if the opportunity offer, 
of serving the State gratuitously as 
magistrates or memTOrs of Parlia- 
ment. We must enter our protest 
against any scheme, or proposal of a 
scheme, which shall have ever so 
remote a tendency to interfere with 
this healthy state of things. We do 
not wish to see our national character 
changed, and it would ill assort with 
that character to encourage the gene- 
ral growth of beaurocratic tastes 
among us. Finally, as the army, 
oonsiaered by itself, must always be 
an object of secondary consideration 
in this oountiy— as the whole body of 
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its officers taken together would 
weigh bat as dust in the balance, 
against the civilian members of the 
classes from which they are chiefly 
taken, so any attempt to operate on 
the public schools with a view to 
modify the course of education pur- 
sued there in order to meet the re- 
quirements of our military service, 
must of necessity be made under 
ffreat disadvantages, and result in 
failure. We do not chaise Lord 
Panmure's Commissioners with being 
neglectful of this particular truth — 
ouite otherwise— but they cast into 
the shade others quite as important, 
and to us, at least, even more obvious. 
While bent upon improving the mili- 
tary education of this country, they 
overlook the necessity of well consi- 
dering the social and political state of 
the country itself— and, commending 
to our approval the systems of France, 
of Prussia, and of Austria, they seem 
to forget, that however admirably 
suited these may be to the condition 
of France, Austria, and Prussia re- 
spectively, they would either not 
work at all. or would work mis- 
chievously ii transported wholesale 
into England. The history of the 
Commission of which we have under- 
tiUcen to speak, seems to be this : 

For a good while back, for a space 
of time which may date from about 
the year 1843 or 1844, the necessity 
of doing something to raise the 
standard of military education in 
this country appears to have been 
felt Private persons spoke and wrote 
about it. Articles discussing it ap- 
peared in reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers, and by a process which 
usually takes place m like cases 
among us, the public mind became 
impregnated witn an idea on which 
it still felt itself unable to act In 
military circles alone the notion was 
scouted— and it proved particularly 
distasteful at the Horse Guards— as 
the Horse Guards were then managed. 
But the tide once fairly set in motion 
ooidd not be stayed. To Sir R Peel's 
government generally, while yet it 
could claim to be Conservative, and 
to Mr Sidney Herbert in particular, 
belongs the merit of having placed 
themselves on the creat of the wave, 
and given to it a direction. A begin- 
ning was made by that reform in the 
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Military Ac^lum at Chelsea and in 
the regimental schools, of which the 
good ^ect is now universally acknow- 
ledged ; and, by little and little, points 
were taken up, urged, and carried, 
which cleared the way for that still 
more important scheme, which is, we 
trust about at length to be inaugu- 
rated. 

The first victory achieved by com- 
mon sense over pr^udice, was much 
less important in itself, than because 
of its mevitable consequences. We 
maysmile if we please at the Duke 
of Wellington's celebrated order of 
1846. We may criticise its diction, 
and wonder how such an intellect as 
his could have consented, even in its 
decay, to so ridiculous a device ; but 
the order was of vast consequence 
nevertheless. It announced that, 
after a given date, candidates for 
commissions would be required to 
pass an examination at Sandhurst, in 
certain books, and portions of books, 
which were carefully particularised ; 
and that more knowledge of geo^- 
phy, of military drawing, and of 
orthography, would be expected of 
them. Moreover, ensigns were warn- 
ed that, previously to becoming lieu- 
tenants—and lieutenants, that, pre- 
viously to becoming captains, tney 
must De passed in a few venr simple 
professional subjects by a board of 
the senior officer& Honouring as 
we do the memory of the illustnous 
commander frx)m whom the curious 
order proceeded, we abstain from en- 
tering further into its details, or offer- 
ing any criticism upon it ; for with 
alfits shortcomings, it established a 
principle horn wmdi there was no 
escaping. It affirmed the great truth, 
not previously recognised, that educa- 
tion of some sort is necessary to 
qualify for command in the British 
army, and narrowed thereby the 
ground of difference between sticklers 
for things as they used to be and the 
advocates of improvement Accord- 
ingly, from the day when the Duke's 
Older made its appearance, statessien 
were invited to consider, not whether 
there should be a system of militaiy 
education in this country, liut in what 
manner it should be carried on. And 
if they took longer time to determine 
this point than the more impatient 
advocates of change considered to be 
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necessary, it by no means follows 
that they acted unwisely. At all 
events Mr Herbert's speech in the 
House of Commons on the 5th of 
June 1856, shows that he at least 
had never lost sight of the subject, 
and that even amid the pressure 
of the Russian war, he found leisure 
to mature a plan, and was prepared 
to act upon it. 

There is no evidence before the 
public to show whether the successors 
of the Duke of Newcastle and BIr 
Herbert did or did not adopt the 
views of these statesmen, either 
wholly or in part. Two Commissions 
were, indeed, ai)pointed after Lord 
Panmure came into office, but the 
objects of both, as far as we have 
been able to trace them, were limited. 
One, which has made no re^rt, 
seems to have been occupied chiefly 
in examining the details of artillery, 
and the arran^ment of arsenals m 
France, Austria, and Prussia. The 
other, instructed as we have elsewhere 
shown, thus describes its own pur- 
pose, and the means adopted to ac- 
complish it : — 

" It appeared necessary in the first 
instance, previous to anv inspection 
of foreign schools, to make ourselves 
acquainted with tne instruction given 
at those establishments for miutary 
education, to which our attention was 
especially directed. With this view 
we immediately visited the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and 
the Royal Ennneer establishment at 
Chathwn, at Doth of which every 
assistance was given us by the autho- 
rities; and since our return irom 
abroad, we have repeated our visit to 
Woolwich, with a view of comparing 
some points in the system of educa- 
tion there pursued, with the principal 
features ofteaching in forei^ schools. 

" Immediately after our inspection 
of these establishments, we tnought 
it desirable to examine the French 
system of training artiUeiy and en- 
gmeer officers as followed in the Poly- 
technic School, and in the School of 
Application at Metz ; to both of which 
our attention was more particularly 
called by {he nature of our instruc- 
tions. 

** Having thus had an opportunity 
of comparing the teaching in these 
institutions with that given in our 
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own, our next duty appeu^ tobe to 
circulate questions^ soliciting the opi- 
nions andsngeestions of officers in 
the two special corps, with r^ard to 
the manner in which our own system 
of education has worked; and the 
expediency of making certain altera- 
tiona In adopting this course, it was 
our wish to obtam extensively the 
opinions of officers of different ranks 
and experience. We therefore select- 
ed nearly an e<^ual number in each 
corps, regard being had, in the first 
place, to officers of high rank ; second- 
ly, to those who had directed or had 
been closely connected with the edu- 
cation at Woolwich and Chatham - 
thirdly, to officers on service who had 
had recent opportunities of testing 
the merits of tne training at the aca- 
demies; and lastly, mm junior 
officers who were comparatively fresh 
from their instructions. Some of 
our questions were intentionally of a 
very general nature, in order to give 
room for the expression of such 
variety of opinion on the education 
of the two corps as we understood to 
exist 

" The number of officers to whom 
we applied, was limited by the em- 
ployment of a lai:^ portion on active 
service in the Crimea or in foreign 
stations, and by the f\ill occupation 
of many others in England. But 
though this fact may have somewhat 
diminished the amount of the evi- 
dence sent us, full information has 
been given respectuur the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy and tne establishment 
at Chatham, and we have received 
many valuable suggestions upon 
points of general military education. 
.... We endeavoured also to 
obtain the opinion of foreign officers 
on the working of education in their 
own country. Thus, in the case of 
the Polytechnic School, having been 
struck Doth by its excellent teaching, 
and by the points of difference it ex- 
hibited to our own system, we re- 
<^uested the opinions of seveial scien- 
tific officers, and other persons con- 
nected with the School, with regard 
to the effect of its high scientific 
studies on the special army in France. 
The answers, which were most will- 
ingly sent to our questions, we have 
placed in immediate connection with 
our account of the instruction given 
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in the Polytechnic itself, and the 
School of Application at Metz. We 
also followed a similar course in 
Prussia, where we were able to ob- 
tain a full and valuable account of 
the history and working of some 
parts of the Prussian educational 
system from Colonel Von Holleben, 
who is now, and has been for many 
years, Acyutant to the General In- 
spector of Military Education. 

"Our principal object, however,has 
been an examination of the chief 
military schools in France, Austria, 
Prussia^ and. although less minutely, 
inSardmia. 

The first foreign country visited 
by the Ck)mmissioners was France, 
and of the schools connected with the 
French armv, the following Ust is 
given:— 1. The Polytechnic, prepara- 
tory to, — 2. The Artdlery ana Engineer 
School at Metz; 3. The school at St 
Cyr, for infantry and cavalry : 4 The 
Staff School at Paris ; 5. The Military 
Orphan School at La Fl^he; 6. The 
Military School in connection with 
the hospital at Val-de-Grftce; 7. The 
School of Musketry at Vinoennes; 
8. The Gymnastic School near Vin- 
oennes ; 9. The Music School : 10. The 
schools of regimenta All tnese are 
under the charge of the Minister of 
War, with whom the authorities of 
each communicate directly ; and the 
total expense of their maintenance to 
the State is given at <£72.000 aryear. 
This, however^ seems to oe the esti- 
mated expenditure during a season of 
peace only. In war the expenses are 
much heavier ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that no portion of the amount is 
devoted to the maintenance of regi- 
mental schools, the whole being ap- 
plied to the education of officers, of 
the children of officers, and of candi- 
dates for commissions. 

It is generally known that, in the 
French army, one-third of the officers 
in the line, two-thirds of those in the 
special corps, and the whole of the 
staff, receive a careM professional 
education. The remainder are ap- 
pointed from the ranks b^ the Em- 
peror, on the recommendation of their 
commanding officers. It is equally 
well undenSood, that of the omcers 
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so appointed, few attain to a higher 
grade than that of captain—an ar- 
rangement from which we draw this 
natural inference, that, in the French 
service, thoug^h courage and good con- 
duct are considered sufficient qualifi- 
cations for inferior commands, scien- 
tific study and professional knowledge 
are essential ,to commands of higher 
importance. * 

Again^ the plan of taking mere boys 
into miUtaiy schools, and so training 
them to become officers, has long been 
abandoned in France. The first Re- 
volution, which swept away other 
seminaries of learning, put an end to 
the cadet houses, in wmch the sons of 
the aristocracy used to be educated 
at the public expense for military 
service. And Oamot, to whom the 
merit belong of having restored edu- 
cation to his country, took care that 
this abuse of it should not revive. 
With the assistance of a few eminent 
men — Monge, Fourcroy, Berthollet, 
Lagrange— all, like himself ardent 
republicans, yet all ardent lovers of 
science too, he founded the Poly- 
technic, on the model of which every 
^blic school subsequently erected in 
France has been formed. Its chief 
characteristics are these : — 

Candidates for admission to the 
Polytechnic must have reached the 
age of sixteen years complete, and 
not have passed their twentieth year, 
except in the cases of soldiers already 
in the service, who are eligible at any 
time between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age. The nght of competing 
IS open to all young men. Frenchmen 
by birth, or naturalisea in France, 
who have passed through one or other 
of the common schools of the country, 
and received their Baccalaur^t;** 
and candidates furnishing proof that 
they are too poor to maintain them- 
selves, are entitled, if they pass the 
preliminaiy examination, to assist- 
ance from the State. This is given 
either in fiiU or in half bourse; that 
is to say. the youth is allowed either 
the whole or a moiety of the annual 
sum required to support him at 
school ; and' in order that poverty 
Qiay not stand in his way, the State 
gives him, at the same time, a sum 



* The Baccalaur^t, or Baohelor^s Degree, in Fninoe, is giTen at the end of a boy's 
•chool career, and certifies that he has completed it to the satisfikction of the masters. 
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of money wherewith to provide an 
outfit 

There are two examinations preli- 
minary to admission into the Poly- 
techmc, conducted by two sets of 
examiners. The first is intended to 
satisfy the Minister of War that can- 
didates are really worth examining. 
The second settles the places which the 
lads are respectively to take on being 
admitted into the school The first 
is conducted partly on paper, partly 
by viva voce question ana answer, and 
occupies in the former process twenty- 
four hours, spr^td over twenty-two 
days and a hal£ The second employs 
each examiner, with each candidate, 
one hour and a half in oral discus- 
sion. The subjects discussed seem to 
be Arithmetic, (Geometry, Latin (op- 
tional); Algebra, History, G^eography; 
the French language; Descriptive 
Geography and Diagram ; Mechanics, 
Phvsics ; Applied Ainalysis ; Grerman ; 
Solution of a triangle by Lo^rithms ; 
Drawing. A scale of merit is em- 
I^yed to express the value of the 
answers given ; and the reports of the 
examiners, conveying this scale in 
each case, are made to the Minister 
of War. Of the relative importance 
attached to the sciences and to lan- 
guage, an idea may be formed when 
we state that, while out of 86 marks, 
the German exercise counts for only 
1, and French composition for 5 : 
20 marks are given to Analytical 
Mathematics; 16 to Physics and Me- 
chuiics ; and 14 to Qeometnr. 

The individuals employed to con- 
duct these examinations constitute a 
board, and hold their sittings once in 
every year, not in Paris onyr, but in 
each of the chief towns of France. 
They report to the Minister of War, 
who, having settled beforehand the 
number of vacancies to be filled up, 
supplies them in strict accordance 
with the scale of merit as it comes in. 
The course at the Polytechnic extends 
over two years, with periodical exami- 
nations, of which the last is of course 
the most severe, and according to the 
manner in which he mav have acquit- 
ted himself at this, the student is 
permitted to select Uie line in which 
he shall serve the State. There are 
open to him employment. Ist, Under 
the Minister of War ; 2<^ Under the 
Minister of Marine ; 3d, Under the 
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Minister of Public Works; 4th, Un- 
der the Minister of the Interior; 6th, 
Under the Minister of Finance ; and, 
6th, In any other department^ the 
duties of which require an extensive 
knowledge of Mathematics, Physics, 
and Chemistry. 

As we have already taken occasion 
to point out, the ablest youths select, 
for the most i>art, civil employment 
It is better paid than the army, and, 
except in times of public calamity, it 
opens a wider door to ambition, such 
as either prefer military service, or 
are thrown back upon it, pass out of 
the Polytechnic into the School of 
Application for Artillery and Engi- 
neers at Metz, or else, to the num W 
of three, claim admission into the 
School of Application for* the Stafil 
There are about 140 or 150 impoint- 
ments, civil and military, made from 
the Polytechnic everv year. 

The stafi" employed to manage and 
instruct the pupils at the Polytechnic 
is very lar^ The military establish- 
ment consists of a commandant, a 
eeneral officer, usually of the artil- 
tery or engineers ; a second in com- 
mand, a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, 
chosen from among the former pupils 
of the school ; three captains ot artil- 
lery, and three of engineers, inspec- 
tors of study ; and six adjutants (non- 
commissioned officers^ to whose rank 
we have no parallel m our serviceX 
generally nnaer recommendation for 
)m>motion. Besides these, there are 
thirtv-nine professors and teachers, 
four boards of management, and ten 
scientific men, unconnected with the 
school, to conduct the examinadona. 

The mode of teaching is peculiar. 
It combines the professorial system 
with the tutorial Professors being 
employed to lecture on the various 
sciences, and Rep^titeurs, or private 
tutors, to examine and work up the 
students to profit by their lectures. 
The professors are fifteen in number, 
and the rep^iteurs twenty-four, who 

Eroceed thus : Each professor assem- 
les his class in one of the theatres, 
and, beginning with a few questions 
on the subject of the lectureiast de- 
livered, goes on with a fresh suln'eot 
The students take notes, and, retiring 
into smaller rooms, find themselves 
in knots under the hands of rep^- 
teurs, who tax th^ir memoiiesy lead 
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them on to draw inferences, and bo 
impress upon their minds more than 
the mere words of the discourse to 
which they have listened. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that, out of the six- 
teen professors, six are militaiy men, 
and that the whole number of stu- 
dents, for whom this extensive stafif 
is provided, never exceeds three hun- 
dred and fifty persons. 

This Polytechnic has grown, by 
little and uttle, to become what it 
now is, the heart of education for 
France. It came into existence at a 
time when the dissolution of the 
countiT seemed to be inevitable — 
when the Revolution had swept away 
all places of instruction, including 
the University ; and the very soil it- 
self was in possession of foreigners. It 
attracted towards itself a large share, 
both of the natural ability and of the 
ambition of the Republic, and it 
struck its roots into the soil of Re- 
publicanism by the adoption of a 
system of rigid competition. Consi- 
dered as a place of instruction, it 
possesses at once great merits and 
great defects. The moral tone which 

Servades it is not good ; and its in- 
uence in this, as well as in other 
respects, is felt throughout France. 
It quickens the intellect of its pu- 
pils, without rousing within them a 
healthy, or even a manly spirit It 
rears mathematicians, but sends out 
few men liberaDy educated. There 
has never yet been a revolution, or an 
attempt at a revolution, in France, 
in which the pupils of the Polvtech- 
nic have failea to bear a {)art ; though 
one great obiect of its existence is, to 
rear up bands of clever men, inter- 
ested as well as pledged to support 
the powers that be. Religious teach- 
ing is, of course, ignored entirely, and 
of classics, or even of history, little 
or no account is taken. Nor is it in 
these respects alone that the system 
of instruction at the Polytechmc pro- 
duces unsatisfactory results. "The 
system of education,** say the Com- 
missioners, " excellent as it is in its 
BtimulatinR power, has one or two 
marked d^ects— such as the attempt 
to give exactly the same teaching to 
a class of a hundred and sixty pupils, 
with no reference to their varieties oi 
abilitj^ or powers of application. This 
practice nas a ten<&ncy either to 



make many of the pupils superficial, 
or to exhaust them. Now, it must 
be remembered, that the majority of 
these pupils enter the army, and 
hence probably the numerous com- 
plaints on both points from the mili- 
tary authorities at Metz, who possess 
the best opportunities of testing tiie 
effects of the Polytechnic." We per- 
fectly agree in all this, and, depre- 
cating anj attempt to establish a 
Polytechmc among ourselves, pass on 
to a consideration of the school of 
artillery and engineers, to which the 
Polvtechnic is the great feeder. 

The first artillery school founded 
in France owed its existence to Louis 
XIV., and was placed, in 1679, at 
Douai. In 1720, under the Re^ncy, 
the regiment of artillery received a 
new organisation, and in each of the 
seven towns which w^re garrisoned 
bv portions of the corps, a school of 
theoretical instruction was set up. 
In 1756, D*Argenson, Minister of 
War, founded an academy at La F^re, 
with a staff of four professors, two 
for mathematics, and two for oraw- 
ing, which, after a temporary transfer 
to Bapaume, whence, m 1756, it re- 
tumea again to La F^re, was, with 
other schools, suppressed at the Re- 
volution. 

The same minister who established 
an academy for the service of the ar- 
tillery at La F^re, set up a school of 
instruction for engineers at Mezi^res. 
It achieved a high reputation, num- 
bering Monge among its professors ; 
but it suffered the same fate with the 
academy, and, with the rest of the 
educational establishments of France, 
the Revolution swept it away. 

When the wars consequent on that 
moral earthauake broke out, provi- 
sional schools were established at 
Metz and at Chalons-sur-Mame, the 
former for the instruction of engi- 
neers, the latter to educate officers 
for the artillery. They laboured un- 
der many disadvantages, and pro- 
duced but little fruit : whereupon the 
Pol^rtechnic was called into being, 
originally with a view to supply the 
army with engineers ; but, after brief 
experience, to serve as a school pre- 
paratoiy to those of special appuca- 
tion. And so matters remain^ from 
1795 to 1802, when the school at 
Chalons was broken up, and its staff 
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and establishment transferred to 
Metz. Metz then became, what it 
has ever since continued to be, the 
seat of the United School of Applica- 
tion for artillery and engineers. 

Metz, as our readers are probably 
aware^ is a fortified town on the 
Prussian frontier. It is situated 
upon the confluence of the Moselle 
and the Seille, and is usually gar- 
risoned by about ten thousand men. 
It possesses an arsenal and a school 
of pyrotechnj for the construction 
of rockets, with two great regimental 
schools, one of artillery, the other of 
engineers. But the establishment 
with which we are chiefly concerned, 
is the United School of Application, 
which occupies the site, and is, in 
part, lodged in the apartments of a 
suppressed convent of the Benedic- 
tine order. The old church of the 
convent has been converted into a 
Salle de Manoeuvre, and is suffi- 
ciently capaciousj not only to contain 
Mtilleiy of various descriptions — 
mortars, field and siege guns, placed 
as in battery — ^but to allow of the 
pieces being moved, and exercises 
peiformed, when the state of the 
weather is unfavourable to out-of- 
doors drill The amphitheatres or 
lecture-rooms are two in number; 
one for the use of each of the two 
divisions into which the school is 
told off. And there are three halls 
of study, to which, after the lectures 
come to an end, the students repair, 
that they may fill up their notes, ana 
consider and digest the subjects dis- 
cussed in them. Besides tni^ there 
are galleries filled with moaels of 
every kind — of fortifications, bridges, 
and so forth--as well as with arms 
and portions of arms, and specimens 
of carpentry, of roofing, drc. <kc. ; 
while an excellent libraory, with a 
reading-room adjoining, oner at once 
the means and the inducement to 
private study. 

Young men enter this school, after 
passing through the Polytechnic, at 
an average age of about twenty-one, 
with the rank, pay. and social status, 
of sub or second lieutenant Their 
treatment is that of officers under 
instruction, and except that they are 
obliged to oe present at all lectures, 
as well as drills, their discipline is 
not more rigid tnan that to which 
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regimental officers are subjected. 
Apart from drill and lecture, they 
spend their time as they. please; 
hving, often studying, in their own 
rooms, and taking tneir meals at 
restaurants in the town. 

The course of instruction in the 
School of Application extends, like 
that at the Polytechnic, over two 
years ; and the students are allowed 
to count these years, as well as the 
time spent in preparing for them, as 
years of actual service. During the 
first year the instruction communi- 
cated is common to both artillei^ 
and engineera Taking account of it 
by days, and reckoning the year at 
two hundred and eighty-four days of 
study, we find the time thus appro- 
priated : — 

Dayf. 
Military art and legislation occupy 33 
Topography and geodeey, . . 47 
Field fortification, . . .39 
Permanent fortification, . . 88 
Theory and practice of construc- 
tion, 77 



Total, 
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In the second year the instruction 
for artiller}[ and engineers diverges a 
little, and is mans^^ thus through 
two hundred and sixty-five days : — 

Akt. Ejio. 

D^yi. Daja. 

Military art and legislation, 2 2 

Topography and geodesy, . 28 28 

Attack and defence of places, 44 44 

Permanent fortification, . 44 H9 

Artillery and machines, . 81 
Theory and practice of con- 

Btruotion, . . . 46 42 

265 265 
There is, besides, a short course in 
the veterinary art through which all 
pass; and drill and militaiy exer- 
cises are of daily occurrence. 

At Metz, as at the Polytechnics 
there are periodical examinations, of 
which the last is the most formid- 
able, and to prepare for it, six 
weeks of free or voluntaiy study are 
allowed. A jury of examiners test 
the abilities of the students as well 
orally as through their plans, m6- 
moires, and papers; and the place 
of each, in the service which he has 
selected, is fixed by taking the a^ 
mgate number of the marks which 
he may have earned. 
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The staff of instruction and of 
goyemment of the School of Appli- 
cation at Metz is, like the staffs of 
other military schools in France, 
very large. To instruct one hun- 
dred and forty sub-lieutenant& there 
are not fewer than nine professors, 
four assistant professors, and one 
drawing-master — of whom all, ex- 
cept three — y\z, the professor of 
German, the assistant professor of 
the yeterinary art, and the teacher 
of drawing — are military men. The 
stafi' of government consists of a 
commandant, a general either of ar- 
tillery or engineers, a second in com- 
mand, also a director of studies, a 
colonel or lieutenant-colonel of one 
or other of these corps, a mtgor of 
artiQery, a nuuor of engineers, five 
captains of artillery, five captains of 
engineers, and a surgeon - migor. 
There is, besides, a large administrar 
tiye staff, comprising treasurer, libra- 
rian, assistant do., principal clerk, 
two storekeepers, one skilled me- 
chanic, a skilled lithographer and 
fencing - master ; and thirty -three 
horses kept in the stables are used 
in teaching the students to ride, 
and in carrying them abroad when 
employed in nuudng surveys of the 
surrounding countiy. 

The instruction of the officers of 
artillery and engineers does not, how- 
eyer, in the French service, come to 
an end when they pass out of the 
School of Application at Metz. A 
second lieutenant of the former arm. 
on joining his r^ment, is employed 
on all duties that tend to make him 
master of the drill, practice, and ma- 
noBuyres of artilleiy, as well as of the 
internal economy and discipline of 
his corps. He continues to attend 
to these matters till he arrive at the 
rank of second captain, when he is 
detached, and sent in succession to 
all the chief arsenals, cannon-foun- 
dries, powder-mUls, and small-arm 
factories of France. Sometimes he 
is employed as an assistant in one 
of these factories: and if he distin- 
j^uish himself by nis ability there, he 
IS appointed an inspector of regi- 
mental iffms. On advancement to 
the rank of first captain, he rqjoins 
hisr^^ent 

In time of war the officers of ar- 
tillery, in the French service, are re- 
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quired to construct their own bat- 
teries, and to direct the ordnance in 
sieges as weU as in battlea The 
pontoon-train also is attached to 
their arm, and on them devolves the 
duty of forming movable bridges 
and passages by boats. Nor is tne 
fact unworthy of notice, that both 
artillery and engineers manufacture 
their own tools—field-officers acting 
as superintendents, and captains as 
sub-directors, in such manufactures. 

Acting on the same principle, the 
sub-lieutenant of engineers, on join- 
ing his regiment, works beside his 
men, and passes with them through 
courses or practical instruction m 
sapping^ mining, field-fortification, 
sham sieges, bndge-making, castra- 
metation, ibc. Indeed, it is not till 
he attain the rank of second captain 
that he ceases to do regimental 
duty, or is employed at all upon the 
Uat major of his corps, either in 
keeping up such public works as may 
alreisuiy exist, or m helping to design 
and execute others. 

We come now to the special mili- 
tary school at St Cjrr, wnere youne 
men intended for the in&ntry ana 
cavalry of France are educated to- 
gether. Like the rest of the military 
schools of the country, it is of com- 
paratively recent formation, and 
takes, in some sort, the place of the 
"Ecole Royale Militairej" which, with 
other seminaries supermtendea, un- 
der the ancient r^mme, by pnests, 
and frequented exclusively by the 
children of the noblesse, was over- 
thrown at the Revolution. Students 
or cadets enter here as thev enter at 
the Polytechnic, between tne ages of 
sixteen and twenty, unless they be 
soldiers already in the service, when 
they are received up to twenty-five. 
The civilian class must produce their 
Baccalaurdat, and are entitled, if 
poor, to claim bourses or demi- 
i>ourses, as well as whole or half 
outfits. The course comprises two 
years, and lads are permitted to 
enter upon it only after examina- 
tions conducted on the plan which 
we have elsewhere described. These 
are not so severe as the entrance 
examinations to the Polytechnic^ but 
thev embrace a ^ood man^ subjects, 
such as arithmetic, includmg vulgar 
and decimal fractions; algebra to 
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quadratic equations with one un- 
known quantity ; geometry, plane 
and solid ; plane trigonometry ; aeo- 
metrical r^resentations of bodies 
by projections ; French composition • 
derman exercises ; drawing : physical 
science purely descriptive ; cnemistiy, 
history, and geography. The num- 
ber of students during peace averages 
six hundred, for whom are provided 
thirty-one professors and teachers, 
all nulitary men : besides a general 
as commandant ; a colonel of infantry 
second in command; a miyor, four 
captains, twelve lieutenants, and five 
second - lieutenants of infantry ; a 
ni^or, one captain, thirty-four lieu- 
tenants, and one second-lieutenant 
of cavalry : a director of studies, two 
assistant directors, and six exami- 
ners. When it is remembered that 
every one of these, except the com- 
mandant, takes a part, more or less 
active, in^ the business of instruction, 
it will be seen that, with whatever 
shortcomings the French govern- 
ment may be chargeable, it certainly 
does not starve this or any other 
military college in the important 
matter of an educational staff. 

The course of study extends, as we 
have said, over two years, and fol- 
lows in almost every essential parti- 
cular the plan adopted in the Poly- 
technic, rrofessors give lectures m 
the theatres, and repetiteurs enforce 
and improve upon them in private 
classes; but whereas in the Poly- 
technic each rep^titeur withdraws 
with his six or eight pupils into a 
small apartment, at^StOsTr the process 
of repetition goes on in three large 
rooms, each capable of accommodat- 
ing two hundred cadets. The con- 
veniences provided for the students 
are also, in other respects, inferior to 
those at the Polytechnic. The young 
men ideep like private soldiers in 
burrack-rooms and on barrack-beds, 
and their garments resemble those of 

Erivates of infantry, except that the 
ibric of the doth is a little less 
coarse. Agreat deal of time also is de- 
voted to imlitary exercises, to squad, 
compauy,and battalion drilLaswell as 
to manoeuvres of cavalry and artillery, 
insomuch that, throughout the first 
year, only one hundred and seventy- 
four lectures are delivered, and in the 
second no more than one hundred 
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and twenty -one. The first yearns 
curriculum embraces Desoriptiye 
G^metry— Physical Science applied 
to military arts — History entirely 
military, and that of France— Geo- 
graphy and Statistical Memoirs — 
fSrench Literature — German, and 
Drawing. The second carries the 
schooltnrough Topography— Forti- 
fication— ArtiUery and the Ballistic 
Pendulum — Mihtary Legislation — 
Military Administration — Military 
History andArt— German, andDraw- 
ing. Besides these, there is special 
instruction in riding— in the veteri- 
nary art — and in artillery practice. 
From sJl that we have ever heard ci 
the school of St Cyr, we should not 
augur very highly of its tone either 
in morals or manners. We should 
say also, that the intellectual train* 
ing is scarcely of the first order ; yet 
from the school of St Cyr is mainly 
fed a seminary, on the excellence of 
which France especially prides her- 
self—we mean the School of Applica- 
tion for the Staff", of which it now 
remains to give some account 

For the information of our civilian 
readers, it may be well to state that 
the staff of the French army is con- 
stituted on a principle entirely dif- 
ferent from our own. It is not only 
a corps separate in itself, but the 
officers appointed to it come in mudi 
larger numbers directly from mili- 
tary schools, than from refi;iment& 
It IS divided into chiefe of the staff*, 
sub-chiefs, staff-officers, and aides- 
de-camp. There are comprehended 
under these titles^ thirty-five colo- 
nels, thirty-five heutenant-colonels, 
one hundred and ten minors, three 
hundred and thirty captains, one hun- 
dred lieutenants. C(Honels and lieu- 
tenant-colonels are usually employed 
as chiefs of the staff in the several 
military districts of France. M^ors, 
captains, and lieutenants act, for the 
most part; as aides-de-camp. In 
large armies the chief of the staff 
assumes the title of Migor-GeneraL 
His duties are as onerous as his re- 
sponsibility is great, for he is the 
orsan through which orders on all 
suDiects pass from the commander- 
in-chief to every department of the 
army. To him also reports are made 
from artillery, engineers, and com- 
missariat, as well as from infiemtiy 
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and cayahry : and purveyors, and 
dooton, and nurses, ana priests, 
equally communicate with him, ana 
receive from him their instructions. 
Nor is there any severance, as with 
us, into the sta^ of the adjutant's 
and of the quartermaster-eeneral's 
departmenta In France tae stafif 
officer is b'able to be employed on all 
manner of duties ; for he who is en- 
gaged as a derk in the War Depdt 
to-day may be sent to-morrow to 
take char)!^ of a division of an active 
army in the field. It is worthy (^ 
remark, too, that everythins^ that 
bears upon the science and history 
of the art of war is taken chaige of 
by the officers of the staff corps, 
llie War Depdt at Paris, one of the 
most important branches of the War 
Office, is under their spedal charge, 
where they collect and airange 
papers relating to the records of 
military operations, reconnaissances, 
and plans of battles. It is their 
business also to make search for such 
manuscript maps as seem to them 
useful for military purposes, and to 
get them copi^ ana published. 
They undertake the trigonometrical 
survey of countries and provinces, 
compile and catalogue the War Office 
library, and are thus ready at any 
moment, should war threaten, or 
actually break out, to supply the Qov- 
emmentwith whatever imormation 
may be needed. We venture to say, 
that at this moment the military fea- 
tures of Great Britain are more per- 
fectlydelineated in the maps of the War 
Depdt at Paris than in any of which 
our own War Office in PaU-Mall can 
boast ; thoudi it is but fair to the 
latter to acknowledge, that a topo- 
graphical department has at last 
been formed therein, which promises 
to remove from us one of the neaviest 
reproaches under which^ as a mili- 
tary nation, we had previously lain. 

There are three cnannels through 
which young Frenchmen may wm 
their way into the staff-schooL There 
18 only one— viz. the school itself— 
through which officers can pass into 
tiie staff! The School of Application, 
situated in the Rue Grinelle, not far 
from the Invalids in Paris, is presided 
over by a commandant, a general of 
fariffa^ ; by a second in command, 
and direct^ of studies, himself a 
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colonel or lieutenant-colonel of the 
staff-corps ; by a major of the staff- 
corps, three captains, and a medical 
officer. There are tnirteen militiury 
and three civilian professors to carry 
on the details of education, which 
embrace the following subjects : 

1. Applied descriptive Qeometry. 

2. Astronomy, Physical Geography, and 

Statics. 

3. Geodesy and Topography. 

4. Fortification. 

5. Artillery. 

6. Military Legislation and Administra- 

tion, 
r. The Art of War. 

8. Descriptive Geography. 

9. Equitation. 

10. Drawing. 

11. German. 

12. Fencing. 

One hundred and forty-five horses 
are kept in the stable for the use 
of the military students, and eighty- 
two cavalry soldiers look after toem. 

The number of students under in- 
struction ranges from fifty to one 
hundred— fifty being the establish- 
ment in time of peace. There are 
apartments for sixty within the walls, 
and the remainder, if the school be 
on a war establishment, find lodgings 
for themselves in the neighbourhood. 
All obtain the rank of second-lieu- 
tenant on joining the school; and 
after passing their first examination 
they are promoted to be first-lieu- 
tenants. They take their meals at 
cafi^ and r^taurants, and are 
waited upon by servants provided 
at the public expense— one servant 
being allowed for eight studenta 

Admission into the Staff-school is 
obtained bv competition, except in 
the cases of three lads from the Poly- 
technic, who are privileged to claim 
the three first places, and obtain 
them. About twenty-five vacancies 
occur every year, of which twenty- 
two are fiUed up either out of the 
thirty most forward students at St 
Qrr, or by candidates from the active 
army. These latter must be sub- 
lieutenants, and not more than 
twenty-five years of age. In point 
of fact, however, it seldom happens 
that candidates from the active army 
are numerous, and out of such as 
present themselves very few win ^e 
prise. The main recruitment of th« 
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8taff-Bchool is, therefore, from the 
special military school at St Cyr. 

The entrance examinations, which 
take place before a board appointed 
bjT the Minister of War, deal strictly 
with professional subjects, and the 
studies, which range over two years, 
partake ^nerally of the same cha- 
racter. They receive considerable 
relief, however, from out-of-door em- 
ployment — three months in every 
yearbeingdevoted to reconnaissances, 
sometimes of the country round Paris, 
sometimes of the scenes of military 
operation elsewhere. All instruction 
is given by the professors in their 
lectures, the contents of which the 
young men work up outof their notes, 
groups of twelve or fifteen sitting to- 
gether in separate halls for that pur- 
pose. But they are not, as in the 
Polytechnic, assisted by repdtiteurs, 
nor is any encounurement given to 
what we should call private study. 
Indeed, it seems to be a settled opi- 
nion in France, that whatever nuli- 
tary students endeavour to do in 
private, they do carelessly. 

There are eight examinations in all, 
two in each year, which become more 
strict and comprehensive as the ter- 
mination of the course approaches. 
The fourth of these passes tne officer 
from the first or lower school into the 
higher, provided he obtain four out 
of twenty marks in each branch of 
studv. To qualify for the staff itself, 
not fewer than one-half of the maxi- 
mum of numerical credits (1200) is 
indlBpensable. 

If a young man fail at the final 
examination, he goes off as a lieu- 
tenant to some regiment of infantry 
or cavalry ; and it is worthjr of remark, 
that, thoi^h direct admission into 
the staff-corps can be obtained only 
through the school of application, 
there is no objection to exchanges 
between officers of the sti^-corps 
and officers of the line. In this case, 
however, the staff-officer^s rank must 
not exceed that of captain, while the 
officer from the line undergoes pre- 
cisely the same examination to whidi 
he would have been subjected had he 
passed two years at the school 

It will be seen frt)m this statement 
that the staff of the French army 
constitutes a corps of itself ; that on 
the members of that corps devolve 
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all the duties of general administra- 
tion and detail; that the depart- 
ments of statistioB, topography, mili- 
taty history, and surveymg, are espe- 
cially in their charge : that the war- 
office trusts to them lor the accumu- 
lation of useful military knowledge 
during peace, and that generals m 
command of armies, and of divisions, 
depend upon them for intelligence 
the maintenance of discipline, ana 
the ordering of marches during war. 
To qualify for these high trusts, 
staff-officers serve, so to speak, an 
apprenticeship. The aide-de-camp 
rises, if found qualified, to be- 
come, first, a sub-chief, and then a 
chief of the staff to a division or 
corps d^arm^. He is just as ready 
to undertake one description of rou- 
tine duties as another, having pre- 
pared himself for all alike by four 
years of severe study. Nor does he 
enter upon his staff-duties as soon as 
he quits the school In order that 
he may become master of the whole 
machine, of which he is to be a prime 
mover, he is attached successively to 
the various arms of the service, and 
does regimental duty for two years 
in the infantry, for an equal space 
of time in the cavalry, and for one 
year in the artillery, and sometimes 
m the engineers also. 

"This routine," says the report, 
"cannot be interrupted except in 
time of war, and even then the lieu- 
tenant cannot be employed on the 
staff until he has completed his two 
years in the infantry. However, 
officers who have an especial apti- 
tude for the science of geodesy or 
topography, may even earlier be em- 
ployed on the map of France, and 
other similar duties ; and further, two 
of the lieutenants, immediately on 
(quitting the staff-school of applica- 
tion, are sentto theWarDepdt (de^t 
de la guerre) to gain a familiarity with 
trigonometrical operations. The ge- 
neral officers, at their inspections, are 
required to report specudly to the 
Mmister of War on the captains and 
lieutenants of the staff-coips doii^ 
duty with the regiments m their 
districts, both as to their knowledge 
of drill and manoBUvre& and their 
acquaintance with the auties of the 
stall They are to require these 
officers to execute a mihtary recon- 
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naissance, never allowing more than 
forty-eight hours for the field-i^etch 
and its accompanyins: report** 

Treading in the footsteps of the 
Commissioners, we come now to 
Prussia, where equal care isbratowed 
as in France on military education, 
though the details of management 
differ in the two countries, as much 
as in other respects their civil and 
militaiy institutions stand apart. In 
France the entire male population, 
from the age of eighteen to thirty-five, 
is liable to milita^ service-— the armv 
being recruited by conscription, with 
leave given to individuals to provide 
substitutes for themselves. There is 
no reserve or militia of any kind ex- 
cept the national guard, every mem- 
ber of which, BO long as he is within 
the limits of military age, is liable to 
be drawn as a conscript. The army 
of France is therefore the same in 
peace as in war, except that in war 
its numbers become increased. It is 
always, and in all its parts, movable, 
the term of service for each soldier 
being fixed at seven years. In Prussia 
every man not incapacitated by bodily 
infinnity, or engaged in the duties of 
the ministry, or in tuition, is obliged 
to serve in person. But service in 
the regular army never exceeds, in 
time of peace^ three years ; and when 
the recruit is a man of education and 
able to provide his own clothing and 
appointments, it terminates at the 
end of one year. Nominally, how- 
ever, all are enlisted for a term of 
five years— from the age of twenty to 
twenty-five : the last two, or four, as 
the case may be, they spend at home 
without pav, beln^ enrolled in the 
reserve, and liable m case of need to 
be called back to their standards at 
a moment's notice. 

Having completed their five years' 
service in the regular army, the young 
men of Prussia enter the lindwehr — 
a peculiar militia, of which there are 
two bands or classes. The first band 
includes all within the ages of twenty- 
five and flirty-two ; the second, all 
within the ages of thirty-two and 
thirty-nine. AAerthirtjr-nine, men fall 
into the Landsturm, a force somewhat 
akin to our Posse Comitatus, which 
can be summoned to arms only at a ge- 
nerid rising of the people, to put down 
a rebellion, or repel a foreign mvasion. 
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The Landwehr, like the regular 
army, consists of infantiy, cavaliy, 
and artillery, the regiments of which 
maintain a close connection with 
their kindred regiments in the active 
force. The land wehr of the first band 
turn out every year to be brigaded 
with the regiments of the line, and 
take their j^rt in the autumnal man- 
oeuvres. They are liable also, in the 
event of war, to be called up and 
marched out of the country against 
the enemy. The landwelir of the 
second band meet for only a brief 
annual service, but they are not brig- 
aded with the first band, or with the 
line, nor are they required under any 
circumstances to inarch out of the 
country. It does not appear that the 
military service is more generally 
popular in Prussia than elsewhere; 
very few young men remain with 
their colours l^yond the space of 
time appointed by law ; and though 
immense efforts are made to educate 
and bring forward non-commissioned 
officers^ there seems to l)e consider- 
able difficulty in keeping up a suffi- 
cient supply of tiiat invfuuaole order 
of men. 

Everybody knows that the system 
of which we are now speaking was 
elaborated in the hour of Prussia's 
deepest humiliation by the genius of 
Stem and of Schamhorst. It proved 
very effective during the wars of 
1813, '14^ and '15, and is still, so far 
as regards the principle from which 
it starts, highly thou^t of by the 
Prussians themselves. It unquestion- 
ably led to great improvements in the 
manner of providing officers for a 
force which, Deing made up in no in- 
considerable proportion of the intel- 
ligence of the country, looked for at 
least a fair share of intelligence in 
those by whom it should be command- 
ed. Not that the democratic element 
has at all entered into the military 
institutions of Prussia — quite other- 
wise. A Prussian officer is always a 
gentleman, and the Prussian people 
esire that he should be one. mt 
then a Prussian gentleman must 
qualify for a con^mission, and satisfy 
examiners appointed by the Crown 
that he has aone so, before he can re- 
ceive it. The process is this :— 

In Prussia, as in other Continental 
countries not shaken up by the events 
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of 1793, there are schools wherein 
young gentlemen are educated, the 
poorer sort at the i)ublic expense, and 
all in a military spirit These semin- 
aries—Cadet Houses, as they are call- 
ed — are five in number^ of which four 
in the provinces receive boys from 
tiie a^ of twelve to sixteen, and then 
pass tnem on, if their relatives desire 
it, to the fifth — ^the cadet-house in 
Berlin. Though the teachers in these 
schools are aU militarv men, and the 
dress of the boys, and tne habits of the 
schools themselves, are formed upon a 
military model, the education is by no 
means professional Neither is it ex- 
acted of the pupils as a condition that 
they shall enter the army ; on the con- 
trary, till the youth reach the highest 
class in the caaet house at Bsrllnl the 
education which he receives is ot the 
most liberal kind, and he is perfectly 
free either to apply it to the Dusiness 
of civil life, or to seek emplovment, as 
is more generally done, in the profes- 
sion of arms. 

All young gentlemen, ambitious of 
obtainmg commissions in the Prussian 
army, must, with the exception of 30 
per annum, the cream or seUcta of 
the class of which we are speaking, 
-serve for at least nine months in the 
ranks. They apply, personally or 
through their reuttives, to colonels of 
regiments, who nominate them to 
become ensigns ; a rank just above 
that of corporal, and inferior to that 
of sergeant ; to which, however, they 
cannot be admitted, unless they sa- 
tisfy a royal board of Commissioners 
that they have received a good gene- 
ral education. Having passed this 
examination, they take the ordinary 
dtities of a soldier, though associating, 
oflF parade, with the officers, and wear- 
ing a peculiar sword-knot; and if, 
at the end of nine months, the officers 
of the re^ment approve of them, 
they pass mto one or what are callea 
the Division Schools, and there study 
for their second examinatioiL This 
right of veto, if we may so call it, 
operates very powerfiilly in keeping 
up the aristocratic spirit of the 
Prussian army, and it is just to add. 
that it seems to be exercised on all 
occasions in a spirit of perfect feur- 
ness. Habits and manners at vari- 
ance with those of good society, — 
any approach, however remote, to 
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untruth or dishonourable dealing— as 
surely exclude from advancement as 
a plebeian lineage. Indeed, they are 
much more effectual in barring the 
ensign from his lieutenancy, for, 
though such promotions occur very 
rarely, there is no rule in the Prus- 
sian service to hinder the advance- 
ment of a meritorious soldier from 
the ranks to a commission. 

At present there are in Prussia nine 
division-schools, corresponding to the 
number of army corps into which 
the standing force of the country is 
distributed. Admitted into these, 
the candidates for lieutenancies devote 
themselves entirely to military sub- 
j ects — to fortification. artillery,tactic8, 
military survej^g (tne theory), mili- 
tary literature, instruction in militair 
duties, plan-drawing, gymnastics, rid- 
ing, fencing. They are under the charge 
of officers taken chiefly from the staS- 
school, of whom the numbers are so 
great as to give to each aspirant well- 
nigh the benefit of special tuition. It 
is said that the division-schools are 
found to be too numerous, and that the 
Qovemment proposes to reduce them 
to three. This is not improbable, nor 
can the arrangement be regretted^ if 
it be the intention of the Prussian 
(Government to keep these schools on 
their present footing. But should it 
be found advisable to expand the 
system, and to require further study, 
and an examination preparatory to 
the attainment of the rank of captain, 
then we cannot but think that, for 
an army so well organised as that of 
Prussia, nine division-schools will 
not be found too many. It appeara 
that the average attendance of pupils 
in each does not, at the present 
moment, exceed ten or twelve. The 
course embraces nine months, and 
the young men repair, at the close 
of it, to Berlin, where toey are exam- 
ined, passed, or sent back again by a 
boara appointed bv the Crown. 

Meanwhile, of tne cadets educated 
at the cadet-house in Berlin, all ex- 
cept the selecta receive direct ap- 
pointments, and join their regiments 
as ensigns, without being subjected 
to any other examination than that 
of the board which has passed them 
through. These must, however, like 
ensigns appointed by colonels, attend 
the oivision-sdiools, and be examined 
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for lieutenancies ; whereas the selecta 
— the most distinguished youths of 
their standing — are kept one year 
more at the CAdet-house, and acquire 
all the knowledge, and pass all the ex- 
aminations there, which are required 
to secure a lieutenancy. If appoint- 
ed to the infantry or cavalry, they 
go at once to their duty. If commis- 
sions be given them in the artillery 
or engineers, it is i)refaced by a period 
more or less extensive of active service 
at the head-quarters of a regiment, so 
that, when they enter the school of 
united instruction, they apply them- 
selves to subjects of which they have 
already acquired some practical know- 
ledge. In point of fact, therefore, 
the early portion of the training re- 
quired for the special arms in Prussia 
takes place in separate schools. It 
is only after they have become practi- 
cal engineers and artUlerists that the 
officers of these arms pursue together 
studies that are common to both. 

The United Artilleiy and Engineer 
School stands in' the principal street 
in Berlin—the Unteraerlinaen — and 
is under the management of an officer 
of artillery or enKJneers, with a cap- 
tain, who acts as his adjutant Three 
officers of artilleiy, and one of en^- 
eers. assist in mamtaining disciphne. 
And there are, for educational pur- 
poses, twenty -three professors, of 
whom twelve are military men. The 
number of students ranges from 216 to 
240 — they all come from service with 
troops, except a few members of the 
selecta, and have all undergone, like 
the aspirants for other arms, a pre- 
liminaiy examination. Indeed, the 
only difference, in thisrespect, between 
them and other officers, lies here — 
that a more intimate acquaintance 
with mathematics is expected of 
candidates for the artillery and 
engineers than from youths desirous 
of serving either in the infantry or 
the cavalry. 

The School of Artillery and En- 
^eers is united so far as regardslocal 
situation. Neither the curricula of 
study, nor the results to which they 
lead, are exactlv the same. The whole 
course covers three years, during the 
first of which only, the officers study 
together. In the second year a partial 
separation takesplace, which becomes 
complete in the thiri year. Three 
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months in every year are given up io 
examinations, and to out-of-doors 
practical exercises, — only about three 
weeks, the last in the month of 
September, are allowed for vacation. 

The examinations in this school 
are conducted by boards ; that of 
the first vear by the same which 
examines for commissions in the line 
— the Supreme Military Examina- 
tions Board ; those of the two last 
by boards fii)ecially appointed from 
the two services. The whole esta- 
blishment is controlled by a curato- 
rium, consisting of the general in- 
spectors of the corps of artillery and 
endneers, which, like every other 
body engaged in the military educa- 
tion of the country^ reports to one 
head — ^the Qeneral Lispector of Mili- 
tary Education. 

Artillery officers, having passed 
through the school, join their batta- 
lions as lieutenants, where their pro- 
motion goes on regimentally. But 
they are subjected to a further exa- 
mination before they can obtain the 
rank of captain. Lieutenants of en- 
^eers, before becoming eligible for 
promotion, must serve seven years at 
least, of wnich three must be spent 
with a division of their corps, and 
three in some fortress to superintend 
the buildinga Both artillery and 
engineers are eligible, if they desire 
it, for service on the general staff to 
which they with others attain after a 
course of special training in what is 
called the War-School. 

The war-school of Prussia stands, 
like the one of which we have been 
speaking, in Berlin, and is open to 
officers of every corps who shall have 
served three years at least with their 
regiments. The annual vacancies 
amount to 40, for which an ave^e 
of 60 or 70 officers compete. The 
total number of pupils is 120, and 
the course comprises three years. 

There are examinations prelimi- 
nary to admission, which take place 
in the chief towns of the provinces 
where the competitors happen to be 
quartered. These are conducted en- 
tirely in writing, questions being sent 
by tne board of examiners from Ber- 
lin, and answered in the presence of 
a staff officer, who sees that the can- 
didates have only pens, ink, and 
paper wherewith to work. The ques- 
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tions being returned with their an- 
swers to &rlin, the latter are scruti- 
nised, and the candidates accepted 
or rejected according to the decision 
at which the Examinations Board 
may arrive. 

The subjects taught in the Stafif- 
School are either obligatory or op- 
tional. Under the former head are 
included Tactics — Artillery — Field 
Fortification — Military and Political 
Administration and Economy — Ma- 
thematics, pure and mixed — during 
the first year. In the second the list 
comprises Tactics again — Permanent 
Fortification — Special Qeoi 
and Geology — History of war 
Staff Duty — Art of Sieges — Military 
Jurisprudence. 

The voluntary studies embrace 
Universal History — ^Universal Geo- 
graphy — Physical Geography — for 
. the first year. 

Universal History — Mathematics 
— Logic — Physics — The Horse — 
General History of Litetrature — 
Higher Geodesy — Chemisry — for 
the second year. 

It is worthy of remark, that though 
the study of these latter subjects be 
considered as voluntary, they are not 
overlooked when an estimate of the 
merits of individuals is taken, and 
that, in point of fact, the students 
never entirely neglect them. 

In the War-School, as well as else- 
where throughout Prussia, the pro- 
fessorial system of instruction is fol- 
lowed — the students being encour- 
aged not only to take notes while the 
lectures are delivered, but to fill up 
and supplement their notes in their 
own apartments. With this view, ex- 
aminations of particular papers take 
place very frequently, which are fol- 
lowed by examinations on a more 
extended, scale once in three months, 
and again by examinations still more 
searcmng at the end of every year ; 
according to the results of which 
young men are classified. 

The staff* in Prussia does not, like 
that in France, form a distinct corps. 
On the contrary, all oflBcers from all 
branches of the service may qualify, 
and are all elidble to staff employ- 
ment ; of which the great advantage 
is, that, at the end of three years, 
lieutenants so employed are pro- 
moted to be captains. But no man 
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can serve for more than five conse- 
cutiye years on the stafif, without 
returning for three years at least to 
regimental duty. It is said that the 
st^ prizes in Prussia are of little 
value, and that, lists of merit bein^ 
neither published nor preserved, 
there is no positive security agaiBst 
the exercise of favouritism. Toia is 
very possible ; but when we remem- 
ber that not only is the topographical 
department manned exclusively from 
the staff" school, but that officers edu- 
cated there are employed as profes- 
sors in all the military seminaries of 
the country, we shaU scarcely come 
to the conclusion that, on the whole, 
the staff in the Prussian army is not 
fostered. 

We cannot, within the limits at our 
disposal, touch at all upon the schools 
which are maintained in Prussia for 
the education of non-commissioned 
officers and of soldiers. It must suf- 
fice to state that they are both nu- 
merous and admiraj[)ly managed, and 
that they all, equally with the scnools 
for officers, carry on their operations 
under one management — that of the 
General Inspector of Military Edu- 
cation. To nim aU the exammation 
boards report ; and though the Min- 
ister of War regulates every question 
of finance, on all points relating to 
instruction and examination, the 
General Inspector communicates di- 
rectly with the Sovereign. It is 
necessary to add, that he is assisted 
in his operations by a council or 
supreme board of military studies, 
which is made up of field officers of 
the staff, and of special arms, and of 
consultative assessors appointed by 
the minister of worship, and of pro- 
fessors chosen for the purpose. 

If there be one institution in Aus- 
tria which, before all others, deserves 
to be called national, it is the army. 
To perfect that in all its branches, 
and to draw towards it the talent 
and devotion of every one of the 
heterogeneous fragments of which 
the empire is coniposed, seems to be 
a leading object of the G^ovemment. 
One of tne four co-ordinate branches 
of the War Offitce is especially in- 
trusted with this duty. It has the 
management of not less than from 
three to four hundred thousand 
pounds annually, and educates fr^ 
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from ezpensei or venr nearly bo, 
5000 pupils. Nor is this all The 
rouninceDce of the emperor, grants 
from different provinces, and the 
gifts and legacies of generous indi- 
viduals, have founded in Austria 
numerous exhibitions or bourses, by 
means of which almost as many more 
youths receive a gratuitous educa- 
tion, which is conducted throughout 
on a uniform plan, and seems s^mir- 
ablv to effect its purpose. Hence we 
find that 5700 boys, ranging between 
the a^ of seven and nfteen years, 
are always under training in military 
schools, in order to fit them for ben 
coming non-commissioned officers; 
and t£tt four cadet-houses, each con- 
taining 200 lads, act as feeders to the 
greater military aoEtdemies, wherein 
young men are educated to supply 
officers to the infantry, the cavalry, the 
artillery, and the engineers. And not 
the least striking feature in the case 
is this — ^that whereas a large propor- 
tion of these young men are unable 
to defray the expense of their own 
education, thev are educated and 
maintained either wholly or in part 
by the State. 

The Commissiouers seem to think, 
and we are disposed to agree with 
them, that the educational depart- 
ment of the Austrian army is the 
most perfect thing of ity kind in 
Europe. Looking at the purpose 
which the Grovemment seeks mamly 
to accomplish, it would be difficult 
to conceive a machine more skil- 
fidly put together, or better fitted 
to achieve its end. We find it work- 
ing, always on the side of order, in 
companies, in battalions, in regi- 
ments, in divisions, and always work- 
ing welL Indeed, it is not too much 
to sav that a force of 400,000 men, 
raised by conscription out of many 
nations differing unong themselves 
in language, in manners, and often in 
religion — la almost more completely 
welded into one by its school system 
than by anything else. And tms ad- 
mirable system seems to have been 
devised and ])erfected within a space 
of seven or eight years. We do not 
mean to say that, previously to the 
confusion of 1848. there was no such 
thing as special education in the Aus- 
trian army. Since the reign of Maria 
Theresa, Austria has never been with- 
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out her military schools, which re- 
ceived from time to time such modi- 
fications and additions as to successive 
monarchs appeared to be desirable. 
But the chiui£[es effected since 1848 
amount well-nigh to a revolution, of 
which the results already show them- 
selves in the practical improvement 
which is perceptible in every branch 
of the service. 

Austria, like France, ndses her 
army by conscription. Instead, how- 
ever, of accepting substitutes pro- 
vided by individuals, she permits 
individuals to purchase themselves 
off, and applies the smart-money, 
^150, to the exclusive use of the 
recruit whom she brings in for her- 
self. She gives him the interest of 
this money, additional to his pay, so 
long as he serves, and hands over to 
him the principal, wherewith to set 
up in civil life when he claiitfs his 
discharge. The Austrian, like the 
EngUsh soldier, used formerly to be 
taken for unlimited service: he is 
now drawn for eight years only, with 
two years more of liability in the 
reserve. But if there be no war, or 
any prospect of a war, he may apply 
for leave to return home at the end 
of six yeiu^ and the boon is seldom 
refused him. 

Promotion frpm the ranks is not 
absolutely against the customs of the 
Austrian army, but it is of rare oc- 
currence except in the. artillery, and 
even in that arm it is much less com- 
mon than it used to be. It is not, 
however, impracticable in any branch 
of the service^ and arrangements are 
in progress with the view, as it would 
appear, of rendering the custom more 
frequent. As a general rule, about 
19 out of 20 of the officers of infantiy 
and cavalry make their way into the 
service as cadets. They are appointed 
on the nomination of the colonels or 
proprietors of rej^ments^ though not 
till after an official inquiry into their 
previous character and circumstances, 
and an examination before a board of 
officers appointed by the ^neral com- 
manding the district within which 
they reside. So lon^ as they remain 
in the pprade of cadet, these young 
gentlemen live like private soldiers, 
and are required to attend a regi- 
mental school, into which the most 
promising of the non-commissioned . 
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officers are also admitted. The sub- 
jects taught there are, during the first 
year— 1. The language spoken in the 
regiment — 2. Arithmetic ~ 3. Cali- 
graphy and writing from dictation — 
4 Composition on militaiy subjects 
— 5. Geography and history — 6. Mi- 
litary drawing — 7. Rules and regular 
tions — 8. Fencing, gymnastics, swim- 
ming. During the second year, which 
completes the course, are taught — 

1. Tne language of the regiment — 

2. Elementaiy geometry and prac- 
tical surveying — 3. Caligraphy — 
4. Military composition — 6. Geo- 
graphy and history — 6. Arms and 
ammunitions — 7. Military law — 
8. Military drawing on the ground 
— 9. Pioneering^- 10. General rules 
for campaigning— 11. Fencing, gym- 
nastics, swimmmg. 

A youth must be at least sixteen 
years of age before he can become a 
cadet. He may be promoted to a 
lieutenancy next day, should a ya- 
cancy occur ; and he may never be 
promoted at all if there be anything 
about him which indisposes his 
brother officers to look upon him 
with favour. He is not. however, 
relieved from study when ne becomes 
a lieutenant, but passes into another 
regimental school, which all sub- 
alterns are required^ attend, and 
which holds its sittings for one hour 
and a half, three days in every week, 
from the be^nning of November to 
the end of Apru. Instruction is 
communicated m this school chiefly 
by oral lectures, one of which, on 
language, may be taken by the regi- 
mental diapfain. It includes— 1st, 
the duties of an officer in every situ- 
ation, with his regiment and detach- 
ed — such as the keeping of accounts, 
making reports, &c. &c ; 2d, the 
rules of (trill, exercise, and ma- 
noeuvre ; 3d, the details of arms ; 4th, 
the language spoken in the r^- 
ment: 5th, fencing and practice 
with nre-arms. In cavalry regiments 
all this instruction goes forward in 
the School of Equitation; and, to 
test the proficiency of the pupils, 
themes are set. on which captains, 
equally with suoaltems, are requirea 
to write. The subjects of these themes 
are stridJy professional— such as the 
mode of handling detachments of 
troops, composed sometimes of one 



arm, sometimes of two, and some- 
times of more than two arms, under 
given circumstances, in a campaign. 
The papers, when completed, are ex- 
amined by the commanding officer, 
and by him sent on, through the 
Brigadier and General of Division, 
to head-quarters ; and the profes- 
sional prospects of the writer are 
very much settled according as his 
essays command the approbation or 
the censure of his supenors. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length 
on this featiu^ in the Austrian plan, 
partly because it is peculiar, ana 
partly because it helps us, in com- 
oination with the Division Schools 
of Prussia, to arrive at a possible 
issue even richer in promise than 
either can separately hold out. We 
must compress what remains to be 
said of the greater military schools 
of the Empire into the shortest pos- 
sible compass. They are, as we have 
fdready stated, four in number — one 
in which candidates for commissions 
in the infantry and cavalry are edu- 
cated together^one in which candi- 
dates for the artillery are educated — 
one in which candidates for the en- 
gineers are trained— and a staff or 
war school We believe that the 
want of a separate cavalry school 
has been admitted, and that prepar- 
ations are«aaking to create one ; and 
that a sort of semor department is in 
contemplation, where, after complet- 
ing their separate courses, artlDeiy 
and engineer officers may prosecute 
more advanced studies in common. 
But our present business is only with 
the establishments which exist ; and 
the narrowing limits at our command 
warn us to render our account of these 
as condse as shall be consistent with 
any degree of perspicuity. 

The School of Candidates for Com- 
missions in the Infantry and Cavalry 
has its seat at Wiener-Neustadt, a 
small but famous town on the line of 
railway to Trieste, about thirty miles 
from Vienna. It accommodates four 
hundred lads, who enter one hundred 
every year, between the ages of fifteen 
and sixteen, either from the cadet- 
houses, of which there are four — at 
Hamburg, Marburg, Cracow, and 
Stress — or from avil life, aiter a 
pretty sharp examination, which is 
not, however, strictly speaking, 
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competitive. The suWects chiefly 
taught are — Analytical Geometry and 
Higher AnalysiB— Mechanics, Spjhe- 
rical Trigonometrv — Mathematics 
Geography and Triangulation— De- 
scriptive Geometry ana Surveying — 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistiy— 
French, Italian, Hun^rian, and Bo- 
hemian languages — History and Geo- 
graphy — Lo^c and Psychology — 
Milit£ury Writing— Militauy Law and 
Procedure — International Law — 
Fortification — Architecture — Arms 
and Munitions — Knowledge of 
Ground and Position, and Imlitary 
Drawing. There are the usual ac- 
compamments of drill, ec^uitation, 
fencmg, gymnastics, swimmmg, &c. ; 
and to the honour of Austria be it 
added, that religious instruction is 
not overlooked, m>m the beginning 
to the end of the course. 

The course itself comprehends four 
years, during the two nrst of which 
theoretical instruction, such as pure 
mathematics, is completed. The two 
last years are devoted entirely to 
professional study, and there are 
periodical examinations. The staff 
of instructora, of government, and of 
attendance, is enormous— amounting 
to not fewer than three hundred and 
eight persons * and sixty-four horses 
are kept for tne use of the studenta 
Of the munificence of the Govern- 
ment we have elsewhere spoken, 
which, not content to defray, wholly 
or in part, the cost of maintaining 
and educating the larger portion of 
these young men, supphes every 
ofiicer, when he goes to join an in- 
fantry regiment, with a complete 
outfit. Service in the cavaLry ap- 
pears to be reserved for the sons of 
men of wealth ; they are accordingly 
supplied only with their horses, and 
their relatives are recpiired to guar- 
antee to them a certain annual allow- 
ance over and above their i)ay. 

The Artillery Academy, situated at 
Olmutz, is fed partlv from the cadet- 
houses, and partly from school com- 
panies, of wnich four belong exclu- 
sively to this arm. It is in the 
school companies, of which, over and 
above these four, the Austrian army 
can boast of not fewer than sixteen, 
that m^torious soldiers receive such 
an education as fits them for becom^ 
ing non-commissioned officers. And 
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it is the cream of the artillery school 
companies which send as many as 
forty pupils into the academy, where, 
with a hundred and sixty passed on 
from the cadet-houses, they are 
trained to become officers. The 
course of study at Olmutz, like that 
at Wiener-Neustadt, extends over 
four years, and the staff is very large. 
Not fewer than a hundred and nine- 
ty-two persons are engaged in the 
government, and care, and instruc- 
tion of two hundred students, who 
receive, in conseauence, such an edu- 
cation as is prooably not bestowed 
on any other similar body of young 
men m the world. We are old 
enough to remember the time when 
the Austrian artillery was considered 
the worst in Europe. It is said now 
to be making extraordinary strides 
upwards, and will doubtless, when 
the new system has had time to de- 
velop its energies, take its place in 
the foremost rimk of excellence. 

The Engineer Academy at Gnain 
is recruit^ horn the same sources, 
which send their annual shoals of 
aspirants to Olmutz. Forty young 
men come from the school com- 
panies of engineers and pioneers, 
and a hundr^ and sixty from civil 
life. There is a preliminary examin- 
ation for the latter class of candidates, 
similar, in all respects, to that adopt- 
ed at Olmutz; ana the course extends, 
as elsewhere, over four years. Ex- 
aminations seem to be very frequent, 
and the curriculum is wisely managed 
—term after term rendermg the in- 
struction more practical,ti]l,in the end, 
it becomes exactly such as seems best 
calculated to supply the army with 
an accomplished Dooy of engineers. 

Though the Staff School at Vienna 
dates no farther back than four years 
ago, staff employment has, for more 
than a century, been the prize in the 
Austrian army of superior attain- 
ments, tested by a severe, if not ex- 
actly a competitive, examination. 
The custom was this : Any officer 
desirous of serving on the staff, ap- 
plied for a recommendation to the 
colonel of his regiment, and was sent, 
when so recommended, to some large 
garrison-town, where, in company 
with other candidates, he began a 
course of staff-study. For two years 
he was employed in drawing, survey- 
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ing, writing military memoirs, map- 
ping the country, &a ; and for two 
years more he s^red with troops of 
the several arms on active stafif-duty. 
An examination then took place of 
all the candidates within the district, 
before the chief of the staff, and a 
board of officers nominated to assist 
him. There is nothing to show that 
a very accurate record of the results 
of these ezaminatioDS was kept, but 
public opinion justifies the conclu- 
sion that the b^ of the candidates, 
in almost every instance, carried ofT 
the prize. 

There is a distinct Staff Ck)rps in 
Austria, as in France, consisting of a 
chief, twelve colonelsy twelve lieu- 
tenant-colonels, twenty-four migors, 
eighty captaina Besides these^ it is 
settled that there shall be ei^htf 
attaches, who shall serve with tneir 
respective regiments till vacamcies in 
the staff corps occur. The attach^ 
may be subaltems, but, immediately 
on acceding to the staff corps, ihej 
receive the rank of captain ; and if 
second-lieutenants when taken into 
the class of attach^ they are at once 
promoted to be first-lieutenants. 

The staff corps discharges in the 
Austrian armv all the duties which 
with us devolve on what is called 
the general staff, and a great many 
more, which we, very unfairly, ex- 
pect our officers of engineers to per- 
form. There is a separate corps of 
acljutants, or aides-de-cami), who are 
charged with administrative duties 
only, for admission into which no 
examination is required. It consists 
of eleven generals, eighteen lieu- 
tenant-colonels, eighteen majors, ten 
second-captains, ten first-lieutenants. 
Qenerals commanding army corps and 
divisions are, it appears, allowed to 
appoint their own adjutants ; but if 
some loophole be left c^n by this ar- 
rangement for the entrance of patron* 
a^e, nepotism is at all events exclud- 
ed, for the only restriction placed 
upon the genend is that he shiul not 
on any account select a relative to 
be his adjutant or aide-de-camp. 

Attached to the staff corps, and 
in some measure growing out of it, 
is the corps of geographical engineers 
— a small band of officers cnai]^ 
with tiie special dut^^ of reducmg 
maps and plans which staff officers 
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may have drawn. The members of 
this corps are usuallv employed on 
the pesi surveys of the empire ; and 
havmg had the opportunity of in- 
specting many of the maps which 
owe to them their existence, we can 
vouch for the accuracy, as well as 
for the extreme beauty, of their exe- 
cution. 

Preliminaiy to joining the staff 
corps, either as an officer or as an 
attacnd, the candidate must pass two 
years in the staff school, to which he 
IS admitted after two years' service 
with his regiment, provided he be 
unmarried, and between the ages of 
twentjr-one and twenty-six. The 
school is small, containing not more 
than thirty students, of whom fifteen 
pass out every year. The studies 
are directed by seven professors, of 
whom all, except the teacher of 
French, are military men. The sub- 
jects taught do not appear to be 
numerous; but they are such as it 
behoves a staff officer thoroughly to 
understand. In the first year can- 
didates study — 1. Militaiy drawing 
and the study of ground ; 2. Higher 
tactics; 3. Staff duties; 4. Fr^ch 
language and literature; 5. Riding. 
The second year is devoted to— 
1. Militarv drawing and the study 
of ground. ; 2. Miht«ry geography ; 
3. Irinciples of strategy as taught 
by reviews of campaigns ; 4. French 
language and literature; 5. Riding. 
The entrance examination is stricuy 
competitive, and the place of the 
officer in the corps is asmgned to 
him on quitting the school according 
to the estimate which has been formed 
of his fitness in all respects to serve 
the State usefully. "We try,** said 
the correspondent of the Commis- 
sioners, " to estimate the whole man, 
whether he will make a good ' Col- 
lonnen Fiihrer' (or leader of a col- 
umn) ;" a wise method, which, when 
our own staff school is formed, can- 
not be too strongly recommended for 
imitation to its managers. 

It is with extreme r^ret that we 
find ourselves compelled to omit all 
notice of tlie admirable machinery 
wherewith the Austrian (Government 
seeks not only to awaken and culti- 
vate the intellects of that laige body 
of men whom it employs as non- 
commissioned officers in its army. 
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but to connect the clasaes of offioeis 
and non-commissioned officers to- 
gether by a chain of sympatiiy whidi 
cannot be broken. We wish that 
we could even transcribe the chart 
of Austrian milituy schools which 
the Commissioners have appended to 
their report It would then be seen 
at a single glance how, from twelve 
lower houses of education, in each of 
which two hundred Doys are main- 
tained, four cadet-houses, with their 
two hundred youths respectively, are 
fed, and how these four cadet-houses 
feed in part, though not entirely, four 
higher academies, of one of which we 
have taken no notice, because it trains 
young men for the service of the navy. 
It would further appear how subor- 
dinate to these schools for officers, 
and by various threads interlaced 
with them, is established one upper 
house of education, contdning l^o 
thousand four hundred aspirant non- 
commissioned officers, wno go off. 
as circumstances direct, to school 
comnanies of the infantiy, g( the 
cavaliy of the frontier regiments, of 
the artilleiT, of the engineers, of the 
pioneers of the flotilla, and of the 
marine. Nor must we forget to par- 
ticularise the normal school which 
trains at Wiener -Neustadt sixty 
non-conmiissioned officers to become 
teachers in these minor schools. But 
it would be hopeless to think of ap- 
proaching the subject It is too large 
to be handled in detidL It is by &r 
too important to bear abridgment 
We can only recommend it to the 
careful studj^ of such of our readers 
as take any interest in the investiga- 
tion of a problem, of all that have in 
modem times occupied the attention 
of thought^ men certainly not the 
least important 

The last Continental countij visited 
by the Commissioners was Piedmont, 
or, as it is called in the report, Sar- 
dinia. They appear to have devoted 
less time to this part of their subject 
than to others, and to have been less 
favoured by circumstancea Indeed 
it would seem, from their account of 
the matter, that the military insti- 
tutions of Piedmont are still in a 
transition state, for which reason, as 
well as because of the limited scale 
on which they are framed, they de- 
mand but bnef notice at our hands. 



There is at Turin a general militaiy 
college^ into which liuis are admitted 
from fourteen years of age and up- 
wards, and of which the common 
course comprehends four years, with 
one additional year for young men 
selected for the service of the artil- 
lery and engineera Admission to 
this, the R^ia Academia Militare> 
is by nomination from the Crown ; 
and the establishment, which i^ 
pears never to be full, \b fixed at two 
nundred students. About half of these 
are partially supported by the State^ 
on the principle of the semi-bourses 
in France, with this marked differ- 
ence between the two systems, that 
whereas in France bourses and semi- 
bourses are thrown open to competi- 
tion, in Piedmont they are the free 
gift of the Crown to the sons of men 
who have served the State faithfully 
in civil or militaiy life. 

Besides the Academia Militare, 
Piedmont has its practical school of 
artillery and en^eers, to which offi- 
cers, after receiving their commis- 
sions, repair, and in which they are 
supposea to spend two years. The 
sumects taught are—l. Mineralogy 
ana metallurgy^ 2. Introduction to 
applied mechamcs ; 3. Theory of the 
combustion of gunpowder and pro- 
jectiles : 4. Use of artillery, construc- 
tion of batteries ; service in the field ; 
5. Permanrat fortification; 6. Mili- 
tarv bridges; 7. ArtiUery material; 
8. Manufacture of arms and pyro- 
technics. All these are studiea in 
common by officers of artillery and 
engineers. The latter are specialljr 
instructed over and above in — 1. Civil 
and militaiy architecture ; 2. Topo- 
graphy; 3. Qeolo^. The artillery 
and engineer services appear to be 
great favourites with theFiedmontese, 
and are officered chiefly b^ the more 
aristocratic classes of society. Thev 
are both admirable of their kind. 
The staff seems to be less sought 
after; and the education given to 
candidates for th» corps is in con- 
sequence less perfect. Indeed, the 
whole course at the staff school ex- 
tends over little more than eleven 
monthfi^ of which six are devoted to 
theoretical study, and five to prac- 
tical Topograpny and plan-iiraw- 
ing, preoecled by the necessary lec- 
tures, in arithmetic, geometry, and 
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trigonometrv, occupy the former of 
these perioos. The latter is devoted 
to the laws and customs which guide 
the administration of the army, and 
to riding. 

But the point which most distin- 
guishes the miUtaiT system of Pied- 
mont from that of other nations is 
this, that she requires the whole of 
her officers, except those of the special 
arms, to spend a year in one or other 
of the military schoob at lyrea and 
Pinerol before they can attain the 
rank of captain. Tne school of Ivrea 
is for infantry, that of Pinerol for 
cavalry ; and a mixed class, for the 
benefit of officers raised from the 
ranks, has recently been added to 
the former. Practical subjects are 
chiefly studied in these schools, as, 
for example, drill, fencing, exercise, 
with difierent arms, musketry, regu- 
lations and accounts of the army: 
but topography, field-fortification, and 
the secondary operations of war, are 
added, in each of which the subaltern, 
before he is considered eligible for pro- 
motion, must pass an examination. 

To maintain and render effective 
the several establishments here enu- 
merated, the four countries visited by 
the Commissioners submit to a very 
large outlay. Austria, as we have 
shown, expends about ;£400,000 a-year 
in this manner; of which enormous 
sum £127,000 appears to be devoted 
to the education of officers exclusive- 
ly. In France the annual expendi- 
ture amounts to i?72,000, of which 
.£42,000 is absorbed by the educa- 
tion of officers alone ; while in Prus- 
sia, a much poorer country than 
France, the training of officers re- 
quirrfShe outlay of £26,000. In 
England we have our two depart- 
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ments at Sandhurst— the junior for 
cadets, the senior for officers — ^with 
Woolwich, and Addiscombe, and 
Chatham, wherein young men are 
trained for the artillery and engineer 
services by the Crown, and by the 
East India Company. Yet the total 
annual outlay incurred by the nation 
(we put out of view the arran^ 
ments made by the Company) fiuls 
something short of £5000. Is it to 
be wondered at, if, in the Crimea 
and elsewhere, our armies, victorious 
in the field, break down for lack of 
skill and resources in military admi- 
nistration ? 

We hope and believe that better 
days are coming. After a good deal 
of hesitation and controversy, the 
inevitable result of our mixed system 
at headquarters, a Military Commis- 
sion has been appointed, under the 
presidency of His Royal Highness 
the GJeneral Commanding-in^Uhief, 
with instructions by the Crown to 
prepare a plan for the better educa- 
tion of officers of all arms, and espe- 
cially of the Stafif. The Commission 
is to report in detail : and we notice 
that one section of tne promised re- 
sults of its labours is already in the 
Erinter*s hands. The task which we 
ave set ourselves would be very in- 
complete did we not pause before 
taking further steps in advance till 
the document on Eaucation had reach- 
ed us. We must therefore crave the 
indulgence of our readers for a month, 
at the end of which we hope to lay 
before them, not only an outline of 
the measures which may be suggest- 
ed by others, but our own views of 
what this country can and ought to 
do towards the accomplishment of 
80 important a purpose. 
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WHAT WILL HE pO WITH IT ?— PABT IV. 
BT PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
{The Author rttei'va Uu Right qf TratukUian.] 
CHAPTER XIII. 



He who sees his heir in his own child, carries his eye oyer hopes and possessions lying 
far beyond his eraTostone, viewing his life, even here, as a period but closed with a 
comma. He who sees his heir in another man's child, sees the full stop at the end 
of the sentence. 



Lionel's departure was indefinitely 
postponed; nothing more was said 
of it. Meanwhile Darrell's manner 
towards him underwent a marked 
change. The previous indifference 
the nch kinsman had hitherto shown 
as to the bo^s past life, and the pe- 
culiarities of his intellect and cha- 
racter, wholly vanished. He sought 
now, on the contrary, to plumb 
thoroughly the more hidden depths 
which lurk in the nature of every 
human being, and which, in Lionel, 
were the more difficult to discern 
from the vivacity and candour which 
covered with so smooth and charming 
a surface a pride tremulously sensitive, 
and an ambition that startled himself 
in the hours when solitude and reverie 
reflect upon the visions of Youth the 
giant outline of its own hope& 

Barrell was not dissatisfied with 
the results of his survey ; yet often, 
when perhaps most pleased, a shade 
would pass over his countenance; 
and, had a woman who loved him 
been by to listen, she would have 
heard the short slight si^h which 
came and went too quickly for the 
duller sense of man's friendship to 
recognise it as the sound of sorrow. 

In Darrell himself, thus insensi- 
bly altered, Lionel (kily discovered 
more to charm his interest and deepen 
his affection. In this man's nature 
there were, indeed, such wondrous 
under-currents of sweetness, so sud- 
denly gushing forth, so suddenly van- 
ishing again ! And exquisite m him 
were the traits of that sympathetic 
tact which the world calls fine breed- 
ing, but which comes only from a heart 
at once chivalrous and tender, the 
more bewitching in Darrell from their 
contrast with a manner usually cold, 



and a bearing so stamped with mas- 
culine, self-willed, haughty power. 
Thus days went on as ifLionel had 
become a very child of the house. 
But his sojourn was in truth drawing 
near to a close not less abrupt and 
unexpected than the turn in his host's 
humours to which he owed the delay 
of his departure. 

One bright ^emoon, as Darrell 
was standing at the window of his 
private study, Fairthom, who had 
crept in on some matter of business, 
looked at Ms countenance long ana 
wistfully, and then, shambling up to 
his side, put one hand on his shoulder 
with a light timid touch, and, point- 
ing with the other to Lionel, who was 
lymg on the grass in front of the 
casement reading the Faerie Queen, 
said, " Why do you take him to your 
heart if he does not comfort it ? 

Darrell winced, and answered gent- 
ly, " I did not know you were in the 
room. Poor Fairthom; thank you 1" 

" Thank me !— what for 1 " 

" For a kind thought. So, then, 
you like the boy ? " 

" Mayn't I like himT asked Fair- 
thom, looking rather frightened; 
" surely you do ! " 

" Yes, I like him much ; I am try- 
ing my best to love him. But, but"— 
Darrell turned quickly, and the por- 
trait of his father over the mantel- 
piece came full upon his sight — an 
impressive, a haunting face — sweet 
and gentle, yet with the high narrow 
brow and arched nostril of pride, with 
restless melancholy eyes, and an ex- 
pression that revealea the delicacy of 
intellect, but not its power. There 
was something forlorn, yet imposing, 
in the whole effigy. As you continued 
to look at the countenance, the moum- 
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** ihyr»\ Ivfc't bf^w, i:rJ\ Vt ic fc^^f::! : 

/>a#T*'.;, :.v* f/ ,r4t of r^i^'f- ot*t. Lad 
utmk n^ffAi a e/i^r, Lia face boT«i 
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Hj>TAnf( fr/rward, almfM upsi^'ttin^ the 
tiill «l^k : b#i; flun;? hinurfrlf cm Lia 
kne^;!! at I>aiT»;h'» fe^, and exclaimed 
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Then are oerrtAin ercmU whhh to e<u?h man*f life are as comets to the eMrth, seoninglj 

lAraa^e ax»4 errtittc pf/rifrnt* ; dirtinct from the ordinary lighu which guide our 

• conr** a/id mark our •«uk/ti«, yet trie to their own laWB^ potent in their own 

hiiiieDce*. Piiiloftr/j#by «jM';tiUtc« on their effect*, and disputes upon their nses ; 

tuttk who do not phiioM/|/ht)ie r«;f^d them as special messengers and bodes of eriL 



Tbej came out of the little park 
vnzo a by-lane : a vart tract of com- 
noQ kad, yellow with furze, and 
iniiTLpated with swell and hollow 
mDOkHz^ in front ; to theirright the 
kaA '^«ediwoods, still beneath the 
wmgat «f 'Jmt Joly soon. Lionel 
biMi "^a^jc^ about the Faerie 
r, the sweet im- 
iTR^-i^ tkat, safe from 
and hall, 



thitragh magic forests and by witch* 
ing caves^ in the world of poet-books. 
And Darrell listened, ana the flnte- 
notes mingled with the atmosphere 
faint and far oflf^ like voices from that 
world itself. 

Out then they came, this broad 
waste land before them ; and Lionel 
said merrily, 

" But this is the veiy scene ! Here 
the young knight, leaving his father's 
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hall, would have checked his destrier, 
glanciu£[ wistfully now over that 
green wild which seems so boundless^ 
now to the 'umbrageous horror' of 
those breathless woodlands, and ques- 
tioned himself which way to take for 
adventure." 

" Yes," said Darrell, coming out 
from his long reserve on all that con- 
cerned his past life — " Yes, and the 
gold of the gorse-blossoms tempted 
me ; and I took the waste land.** He 
paused amoment, and renewed : "And 
then, when I hsul known cities and 
men, and snatched romance from dull 
matter-of-fi^t, then I would have 
done as civilisation does with ro- 
mance itself— I would have enclosed 
the waste land for my own f^gran- 
disement. Look,** he continued, with 
a sweep of the hand round the width 
of prospect, " all that you see to the 
verge of the horizon, some fourteen 
years ago, was to have been thrown 
mto the petty paddock we have just 
quitted^ and serve as park round the 
house I was then bunding. Vanity 
of human wishes ! What but the 
several {)roportions of their common 
folly distinguishes the baffled squire 
from the arrested conqueror 1 Man's 
characteristic cerebral organ must 
certainly be acquisitiveness.'* 

" Was it his or^an of acquisitive- 
ness that moved Themistocles to 
boast that 'he could make a small 
stategreatl'" 

" Well remembered — ingeniously 
quoted," returned Danrell, with the 

rilite bend of his stately head. " Yes. 
suspect that the coveting organ haa 
much to do with the boast. To build 
a name was the earliest dream of 
Themistocles, if we are to accept the 
anecdote that makes him say, ' The 
trophies of Miltiades would not suffer 
him to sleep.' To build a name, or 
to create a fortune, are but varjHng 
applications of one human passion. 
Tne desire of something we have not 
is the first of our chudish remem- 
brances ; it matters not what form it 
takes, what object it longs for ; still 
it is to acquire ; it never deserts us 
while we live." 

" And yet, if I might, I should like 
to ask, wnat you now desire that you 
do not possess !" 

" I— nothing : but I spoke of the 
living! I am dead. Only," added 



Darrell, with his silvery laugh, " I 
say, as poor Chesterfield said before 
me, * it IS a secret— keep it' " 

Lionel made no reply : the melan- 
choly of the words saddened him : 
but Darrell's manner repelled the ex- 
pression of sympathy or of interest ; 
and the boy fell into coiyecture — 
what had tolled to the world this 
man's intellectual life 1 

And thus silently they continued 
to wander on till the sound of the 
flute had lon^ been lost to their eara 
Was the musician playing still ! 

At len^h they came round to the 
other end of rawley village, and 
Darrell again became animated 

" Perhaps," said he, returning to 
the subject of talk that had been ab- 
ruptly suspended — " perhaps the love 
of power IS at the origin of each rest- 
less courtship of Fortune ; yet, after 
all, who has power with less alloy 
than the village thane? With so 
little effort, so little thought, the 
man in the manor-house can make 
men in the cottage happier here be- 
low, and more fit for a nereafter yon- 
der. In leaving the world I come 
from contest and pilgrimage, like 



our sires the Cms 
home." 

As he spoke, he entered one of the 
cottages. An old paralytic man was 
seated by the fire, hot though the 
July sun was out of doors ; and his 
wife, of the same age, and almost as 
helpless, was reading to him a chap- 
ter in the Old Testsunent — the fiftn 
chapter in Genesis, containing the 
genealogy, age, and death of the pa- 
triarchs oefore the Flood. How the 
faces of the couple brightened when 
Darrell entered. " Master Guy 1 " 
said the old man, tremulously rismg. 
The world-weary orator and lawyer 
was still Master Guy to him. 

'* Sit down, Matthew, and let me 
readyou a chapter." Darrell took 
the Holy Book, and read the Sermon 
on the Mount. Never had Lionel 
heard anything like that reading; 
the feeling which brought out the 
depth of tne sense, the tones, sweeter 
than the flute, which clothed the 
divine words in music. As Darrell 
ceased, some beauty seemed gone 
from the day. He Lingered a few 
minutes, tamng kindly and familiar- 
ly, and then turned into another cot- 
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ful attraction crew upon you. Trulj 
a touching and a most lovable aspect 
Darrell's eyes moistened. 

" Yes, my father, it is so !" he saic 
softly. " All my sacrifices were ii 
vain. The race is not to be rebuilt 
No grandchild of vours will succeec 
me — me, the last ofthe old line! Fair 
thorn, how can I love that boy ? H( 
may be my heir, and in his veins no 
a drop of my father's blood !" 

" But he has the blood of you 
father's ancestors; and why mus 
you think of him as your heir?— 
you, who, if you would but go agaii 
mto the world, might yet find a fai 
wi " 

With such a stamp came Darrell' 
foot upon the floor tnat the holy an( 
conjugal monosyllable dropping fron 
Fairthom's lips was as much cut i] 
two as if a shark had snapt it Un 
speakably frightened, the poor mai 
sidled away, tnrust himself behind \ 
tall reading-desk, and, peering aslan 
from that covert, whimpered out 
" Don't, don't now, don't be so awful 
I did not mean to offend, but I'n 
always saying something I did no 
mean; and r^y you look so yoimi 
still (coaxingly), and, and " 

Darrell, the burst of rage over, ha< 
sunk upon a chair, his face bowe< 
over his hands, and his breast hea\ 
ing as if with suppressed sobs. 

The musician lorgot his fear; h 
sprang forward, almost upsetting th 
tall desk : he flung himself on hi 
knees at Darrell'sfeet, and ezclaime< 



CHA 

There are certain eyents which to each m 

strange and erratic portents ; distil 

* course and mark our seasons, yet 

influences. Philosophy speculates o 

men who do not philosophise regard i 

They came out of the little par' 
into a by-lane : a vast tract of con 
mon land, yellow with furze, an 
imdulated with swell and holloa 
spreading in front ; to their right th 
cuirk be^hwoods, still beneath th 
weight of the July noon. lionc 
had been talking about the Faen 
Queen, knight-errantry, the sweet in 
possible dream -life tnAt, safe froi 
Time, glides by bower and hal 
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can't ask you to trust me, as you 
don't know me." 

" Oh, sir, 'tis all one if you know 
the squire. You may be passing this 
way again." 

" I shall not forget my debt when 
I do, you may oe sure," said the 
stranger ; and, with a nod, he walked 
away in the same direction as Dar- 
rell and Lionel had already taken — 
through a turnstile by a public path 
that, skirting the cnurchyard and 
the neighbouring parsonage, led 
along a cornfield to the demesnes 
of Fawley. 

The path was narrow, the com 
rising on either side, so that two 
persons could not well walk abreast 
Lionel was some paces in advance, 
Darrell walking slow. The stran^r 
followed at a distance ; once or twice 
he quickened his pace, as if resolved 
to overtake Darrell ; then, apparent- 
ly, his mind misgave him, and he 
again fell back. 

There was something furtive and 
sinister about the man. Little could 
be seen of his face, for he wore a large 
hat of foreign make, slouched deep 
over his brow, and ms lips and jaw 
were concealed by a dark and full 
mustache and beard. As much of 
the general outline of the counte- 
nance as remained distinguishable 
was, nevertheless, decidedly hand- 
some; but a complexion naturally 
rich in colour, seemed to have gainea 
the heated look which comes with 
the earlier habits of intemperance, 
before it fades into the leaaen hues 
of the later. 

His dress bespoke pretension to a 
certain rank; out its component 
parts were strangely ill-assorted, out 
of date, and out of repair : pearl- 
coloured trousers, with silk braids 
down their sides; brodequins to 
match — Parisian fashion three years 
back, but the trousers shabby, the 
bndoing discoloured, the brodequins 
in holes. The coat — once a black 
evening-dress coat — of a cut a year 
or two anterior to that of the trou- 
sers; satin facings — cloth napless, 
satin stained. Over all, a sort of 
summer travelling-cloak, or rather 
large cape of a waterproof silk, once 
the extreme mode with the Lions of 
the Chatuaee cTAnHn whenever they 
ventured to rove to Swiss cantons or 



German spas ; but which, from a 
certain dainty effeminacy in its shape 
and texture, required the minutest 
elegance in the general costume of 
its wearer as well as the cleanliest 
purity in itself. Worn by this trar 
veller, and well-nigh worn out too. 
the cape became a finery, mournful 
as a tattered pennon over a wreck. 

Yet in spite of this dress, however 
unbecoming, shabby, obsolete, a 
second glance could scarcely fail to 
note the wearer as a man wonder- 
fully well shaped — tall, slender in the 
waist. Ions; of limb, but with a girth 
of chest that showed immense power 
— one of those rare figures tnat a 
female eye would admire for grace — 
a recruiting sergeant for athletic 
strength. 

But still the man's whole bearing 
and aspect, even apart from the 
dismal incon^ities of his attire, 
which gave him the air of a beggared 
spendthrift, marred the favourable 
etfect that physical comeliness in it- 
self produces. Difficult to describe 
how— difficult to say why— but there 
is a look which a man gets, and a 
gait which he contracts, when the 
rest of mankind cut him ; and this 
man had that look and that gait. 

"So, so," muttered the stranger. 
" That boy his heir !— so, so. now 
can I get to speak to him ? In his 
own house he would not see me : it 
must be as now, in the open air ; but 
how catch him alone ? and to lurk in 
the inn, in his own village — perhaps 
for a day— to watch an occasion ; 
impossible! Besides, where is the 
money for it ? Courage, couraee ! " 
He quickened his pace^ushed back 
his hat. "Courage! Why not now? 
Now or never!" 

While the man thus mutterindy 
soliloquised, Lionel had reached uie 
gate which opened into the grounds 
of Fawley, just in the rear of the 
little lake. Over the gate he swung 
himself lightly, and, turning back to 
Darrell, cried, "Here is the doe 
waiting to welcome you." 

Just as Darrell, scarcely heeding 
the exclamation, and with his musing 
eyes on the ground, approached the 
^te, a respectful hand opened it 
wide, a submissive head bowed low, 
a voice artificially soft faltered forth 
words, broken and indistinct, but of 
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which those most audible were,— 
" Pardon me — something to commu- 
nicatee — ^important — hear me." 

Darrell started— iust as the travel- 
ler almost touchea him— started — 
recoiled, as one on whose path rises 
a wild beast. His bendea head be- 
came erect, haughty, indignant, defy- 
ing: but his cneek was pale, and 
his lip quivered. " You here ! You 
in England — at Fawley! You 'pre- 
sume to accost me ! You, sir, you — ** 

Lionel just caught the sound of 
the voice as the doe had come timidly 
up to him. He turned roimd sharply, 
and beheld Darrell's stem, imperious 
countenance, on which, stem and 
imperious though it was, a hasty 
gkmce could discover, at once, a sur- 

Srise, that almost bordered upon fear. 
>f the stranger still holding the 
gate he saw but the back, and his 
voice he did not hear, though by the 
man's gesture he was evidently reply- 
ing. Lionel paused a moment irre- 
Boiute ; but as the man continued to 
speak, he saw Darrell's face grow 
paler and paler, and in the impulse 
of a vaffue alarm he hastened towards 
him ; but just within three feet of 
the spot, Darrell arrested his steps. 
" Go home, Lionel ; this person 
woidd speak to me in pnvate." 
Then, in a lower tone, he said to the 
stranger, "Close the gate, sir; you 
are standing upon the land of mv 
fathers. If you would speak with 
me, this way ;" and brushhig through 
the com, Darrell strode towards a 

Eatch of waste land that adjoined the 
eld : the man followed him, and 
both passed from Lionel's eyes. ^ The 
doe had come to the gate to greet 
her master ; she now rested her nos- 
trils on the bar, with a look disap- 
pointed and plaintive. 

"Come," said Lionel, "come." 
The doe would not stir. 



So the bo^ walked on alone, not 
much occupied with what had just 
passed. " JDoubtless," thought he. 
" some person in the neighbouriiood 
upon country business." 

He skirted the lake, and seated 
himself on a garden bench near the 
house. What did he there think of? 
— who knows 1 Perhaps of the Great 
World : perhaps of little Sophy ! 
Time ned on : the sun was rec^ng 
in the west, when Darrell hurried 
past him without speaking, and en- 
tered the house. 

The host did not appear at dinner, 
nor all that evening. Mr Mills made 
an excuse— Mr Darrell did not feel 
very well. 

Fairthom had Lionel all to himself, 
and having within the last few davs 
reindulged in open cordiality to the 
young ^est. he was especially com- 
municative tnat evening. He talked 
much on Darrell, and with all the 
affection that, in spite of his fear, the 
poor flute-player felt for his ungra- 
cious patron. He told many anec- 
dote4i of the stem man's tender 
kindness to all that came within 
its sphere. He told also anecdotes 
more striking of the kind man's 
sternness where some obstinate pre- 
iudice. some ruling passion, made 
him "granite." 

"Lord, mv dear younff sir," said 
Fairthom, "be his most oitter open 
enemy, and fiEdl down in the mire, 
the first hand to help you would be 
Guy Darrell's ; but oe his professed 
friend, and betray him to the worth 
of a straw, and never try to see his 
face again if you are wise— the most 
forgiving and the least forgiving of 
human beings. But — " 

The study door noiselessly opened, 
and Darrell's voice called out. 

" Fairthom, let me speak with 
you." 



OHAPTER XV. 

Every street bos two rides, the shady side and the sunny. When two men shake hands 
and part, mark which of the two takes the sunny side ; he will be the younger 
man of the two. 



The next morning, neither Darrell 
nor Fairthom appeared at breakfast : 
but as soon as Lionel had concludea 
that meal, Mr Mills informed him, 
with customary politeness, that Mr 



Darrell wished to speak with him in 
the study. Study, across the thresh- 
old of which Lionel had never yet 
set footstep 1 He entered it now with 
a sentiment of mingled curiosity and 
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awe. Nothing in it lemarkable, save 
the portrait of the host's father oyer 
the mantelpiece. Books strewed 
tables, chairs, and floors in the disor- 
der loved by habitual students. Near 
the window was a ^lass bowl contain- 
ing gold fish, and close by, in its ca^, 
a singing-bird. Darrell might exist 
without companionship in the human 
species but not without something 
which ne protected and cherished — a 
bird— even a fish. 

Darrell looked really ill ; his keen 
eye was almost dim. and the lines 
in his face seemed aeeper. But he 
spoke with his usual calm passionless 
melody of voice. 

** Yes,** he said, in answer to Lio- 
nel's really anxious inquiry ; " I am 
ilL Idle^rsons like me give way to 
illness, when I was a busy man, I 
never did : and then illness gave wa^ 
to me. My general plans are thus, if 
not actually fdtered, at least hurried 
to their consummation sooner than I 
expected. Before you came here, I 
told you to come soon, or you might 
not nnd me. I meant to go abroad 
this summer: I shall now start at 
once. I need the change of scene 
and air. You will return to London 
to-day." 

" To-day 1 You are not angry 
with me ^'^ 

" Angry ! bov, and cdosin—no ! " 
resumed Darrell in a tone of unusual 
tenderness. " Angry — fie ! But 
since the parting must be, 'tis well 
to abridge the pam of long farewells. 
You must wish, too, to see your 
mother, and thank her for rearing 
you up so that you may step from 
poverty into ease with a head erect. 
You will give to Mrs Haughton this 
letter : for yourself, your inclina- 
tions seem to tend towards the army. 
But b^ore you decide on that career, 
I should like you to see something 
more of the world. CaU to-morrow 
on Colonel Morley, in Curzon Street : 
this is his addr^s. He will receive 
by to-day's post a note from me, re- 
questing him to advise you. Follow 
his counsels in what belongs to the 
world. He is a man of the world — 
a distant connection of mine — ^who 
will be kind to you for my sake. Is 
there more to say ) Yes. It seems 
an ungracious speech ; but I should 
speak it (insider yourself sure from 

VOL. LXXXn.— NO. Dili. 



me of an independent income. Never 
let idle sycophants lead you into ex- 
travagance, oy telling you that you 
wiU hive more. But indulge not the 
expectation, however plausible, that 
you wiU be my heir." 

" Mr Darrell -oh, sir— " 

" Hush — the expectation would be 
reasonable; but I am a strange 
being. I might marry again— have 
heirs of my own. Eh, sir— why not ?" 
Darrell spoke these last words ' al- 
most fiercely, and fixed his eyes on 
Lionel as he repeated — " why not ?" 
But seeing that the boy's face evinced 
no surprise, the expression of his own 
relaxed, and he continued calmly— 
" £no' ; what I have thus rudely said 
was kindly meant It is a treason to 
a young man to let him count on a 
fortune which at last is left away 
from him. Now, Lionel, go ; eiyoy 
your spring of life ! Qto, nopefiil and 
light-hearted. If sorrow reach you, 
battle with it ; if error mislead you, 
come fearlessly to me for counsel. 
Why, boy — what is this — tears ? 
Tut, tut*^ 

"It is your goodness," faltered 
Lionel "I cannot help it And 
is there nothing I can do for you in 
return r 

" Yes, much. Keep your name 
free from stain, and your heart open 
to such noble emotions as awaken 
tears like those. Ah, by the by, I 
heard from my lawyer to-day about 
your poor little protegee. Not found 
yet, but he seems sanguine of quick 
success. You shall Imow the mo- 
ment I hear more." 

" You will write to me then, sir, 
and I may write to you ? " 

" As often as you please. Always 
direct to me here." 

" Shall you be long abroad 1 " 

Darrell's brows met. " I don't 
know," said he curtly. " Adieu." 

He opened the door as he spoke. 

Lionel looked at him with wistful 
yearning, filial affection, through his 
swimming eyes. " God bless you, 
sir," he murmured simply, and pass- 
ed away. 

" That blessing should have come 
from me f said Darrell to himself, as 
he turned back, and stood on his sol- 
itary hearth. " But they on whose 
heads I once poured a blessing, where 
are they— where 1 And that man's 

V 
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tale, reviving the audacious fable 
which the other, and I verily believe 
the less guilty knave of the two, 
Bought to palm on me years ag;o! 
Stop ; let me weigh well what he said. 
If it were true ! if it were true ! 
Oh, shame, shame ! " 

Folding his arms tightly on his 
breast, Darrell paced the room with 
slow measured strides, pondering 
deeply. He was, indeed seeking 



to Buj^press feeling, and to exercise 
only judgment ; and his reasoning 
process seemed at length fully to sa- 
tisfy him, for his countenance gradu- 
ally cleared, and a triumphant smile 
passed across it. " A lie— certainly a 
palpable and gross lie : lie it must and 
shall be. Never will I accept it as 
truth. Father (looking full at the 
portrait overthe mantel-shelf ),father, 
tear not— never— never ! " 



BOOK in.— CHAPTER I. 

Certos, the Lizard is a shy and timorons oreatnre. He nins into chinks and crannies 
if you oome too near to him, and sheds his very tail for fear, if you catch it by the 
tip. He has not his being in good society— no one cages him, no one peta. He is 
an idle vagrant. But when he steals through the green herbage, and basks unmo- 
lested in the sun, he crowds perhaps as much enjoyment into one summer hour as 
a parrot, however pamperea and erudite, spreads over a whole drawing-room life 
spent in saying, '* How d*ye do I " and ** Pretty Poll." 



On that dull and sombre summer 
morning in which the CTandfather 
and grandchild departed from the 
firienoly roof of Mr Merle, very dull 
and veiy sombre were the thoughts 
of little Sophy. She walked slowly 
behind the grey cripple who had 
need to lean so heavily on his staff, 
and her eye had not even a smile for 
the golden buttercups that glittered 
on dewy meads alongside the barren 
road. 

Thus had they proceeded apart 
and silent till they had passed the 
second milestone. There, Waife, 
rousing from his own reveries, which 
were perhaps vet more dreaiy than 
those of the deiected child, nalted 
tbruptly, passea his hand once or 
awice rapidly over his forehead, and 
turning round to Sophy, looked into 
her face with great kindness as she 
came slowly to his side. 

" You are sad, little one ? " said 
he. 

" Very sad, Grandy." 

" And displeased with me ? Yes, 
displeased that I have taken you 
suddenly away from the pretty young 
gentleman who was so Kind to you, 
without encouraging the chance that 
you were to meet with him again." 

"It was not like you, Grandy," 
answered Sophy ; and her under-lip 
slightly pouted, while the big tear 
swellea to her eye. 

" True," said the vagabond ; " any- 
thing resembling common 8en.se is 



not like me. But don't you think 
that I did what I felt was best 
for you 1 Must I not have some 
good cause for it, whenever I have 
the heart deliberately to vex you ? " 
Sophy took his hand and pressed 
it, but she could not trust herself to 
speak, for she felt that at sudi effort 
she would have burst out into hearty 
crying. Then Waife proceeded to 
utter many of those wise sayings, old 
as the hills, and as high above our 
sorrows as hiUs are from the valley in 
which we walk. He said how foolish 
it was to unsettle the mind by prepos- 
terous fancies and impossible hope& 
The pretty young gentleman could 
never be anything to her, nor she to 
the pretty young gentleman. It 
might be veiy well for the pretty 
young gentleman to promise to cor- 
respond with her, but as soon as he 
returned to his Mends he woidd 
have other thin^ to think of, and 
she would soon be forgotten ; while 
she, on the contrary, would be think- 
ing of him, and the Thames^ and the 
butterflies, and find hard life still 
more irksome. Of all thi^ and much 
more, in the general way of consolers 
who set out on the principle that grief 
is a matter of logic, did Gentleman 
Waife deliver hiiMelf with a vigour 
of ratiocination which admitt^ of 
no reply, and conveyed not a particle 
of comfort And feeling tms, that 
great Actor— not that he was acting 
then— suddenly stopped, cla^)ed the 
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child in his anns, and mormnied in 
brolfcn accents — '' But if I see yon 
thus cast down, I shall have no 
strength left to hobble on through 
the world : and the sooner I lie down, 
and the oust is shovelled over me, 
why, the better for you ; for it seems 
that Heaven sends you Mends, and 
I tear you from them.** 

And then Sophy fairly gave way 
to her sobs : she twined her litUe 
arms round the old man's neck con- 
vulsively, kissed his rough face with 
imploring pathetic fondness, and 
foit^ out through her tears, '^ Don't 
talk so ! Tve been ungrateful and 
wicked. I don't care for any one 
but my own dear, dear Grandy." 

After this little scene, they both 
composed themselves, and felt much 
lighter of heart They pursued their 
journey — no longer ajMirt, but side by 
side, and the old mtm leaning, though 
very lightly, on the child's arm. But 
there was no immediate reaction 
from gloom to gaiety. Waife began 
talking in soft^ed under-tones, and 
vague^, of lus own past afllictions ; 
and partial as was the reference, 
how vast did the old man*s sorrows 
seem beside the child's regrets ; and 
yet he commented on them as if rather 
m pitying her state than grieving for 
his own. 

" Ah, at your ace, my darling^ I 
had not your troubles and hardships. 
I had not to trudge these dusty roads 
on foot with a broken-down good- 
for-nothing scatterling. I trod rich 
carpets, and slept under silken cur- 
tains. I took the air in gay carriages 
— I such a scapegrace — and you 
little child— you so good ! All gone, 
all melted away from me, and not 
able now to be sure that you will have 
a crust of bread this day week." 

" Oh, yes ! I shall have bread and 
you too, Grandy," cried Sophy with 
cheerful voice. "It was you who 
taught me to pray to God« and said 
that in all your troubles God had been 
good to you^ and He has been so 
good to me smce I pr9ved to Him ; 
for I have no dreadful Mrs Crane to 
beat me now, and say things more 
hard to bear than beating— and you 
have taken me to yourself. How I 
prayed for that And I take care of 
youtoo, Grandy— don't II I graved 
for ^hcU too ; and as to carnages,'* 



added So])hy with superb air, ^'I 
don't care if I am never in a carriage 
as long as I live ; and you know I 
have been in a van, which is bi^^^r 
than a carriage, and I didn't like 
that at alL But how came people to 
behave so ill to you, Grandy 1" 

" I never said people bdiaved ill 
to me, Sophy." 

" Did not they take away . the 
carpets and silk curtains, and all 
the fine things you had as a little 
boyl" 

"I don't know exactly," replied 
Waife, with a puzzled look, "that 
people actually took them away-^ 
but they melted away. However. 
I had much still to be thankful 
for — I was so strong, and had such 
high spirits, Sophy, and found people 
not benaving ill to me — quite the con- 
trary — so kind. I found no Crane 
(she monster) as you did, my little 
angel. Such prospects before me, 
if I had walked straight towards 
them. But I follow^ my own 
fancy, which led me zigzag ; and 
now that I would stray back mto the 
high-road, you see before you a 
man whom a Justice of the Peace 
could send to the treadmill for pre- 
suming to live without a liveli- 
hood.'^ 

Sophy.— "Not without a liveli- 
hood L— the what did you call it 1— in- 
dependent income — that is, the Three 
Pounds, Grandy?" 

Waifk (admiringly). — " Sensible 
child. That is true. Yes, Heaven is 
very good to me stilL Ah ! what 
fiif^nifies fortune 1 How happy I was 
with my dear lazzy, and yet no two 
persons could live more frt}m hand 
to mouth." 

Sophy (rather jealously). — 
"Lizzy?" 

Waife (with moistened eyes, and 
looking down). — "My wife. She was 
only spared to me two years— such 
sunny years ! And how grateful I 
ought to be that she did not live 
longer. She was saved — such— such 
— such shsjne and misery !" A long 
pause. 

Waife resumed, with a rush from 
memory, as if plucking himself from 
the claws of a harpy—" What's the 
good of lookisg bacK ! A man's gone 
self is a dead thing. It is not I— 
now tramping this road, ^th you to 
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lean upon — whom I see, when I 
would turn to look behind on that 
which I once was — it is another 
being, defunct and buried; and 
when I sav to mjself, ' that being 
did so ana so,' it is like reading an 
epitaph on a tombstone. So, at last, 
solitary and hopeless, I came back to 
my own land ; and I found you— a 
blessing greater than I had ever 
dared to count on. And how was I 
to maintain you, and take you from 
that lon^ - nosed alligator called 
Crane, and put you in womanly ^ntie 
hands ? — for I never thought then of 
subjecting you to all you nave since 
undergone with me. I who did not 
know one useful thing in life by 
which a man can turn a penny. And 
then, as I was all alone in a villa^ 
alehouse, on my way back from — it 
does not signify from what^ or from 
whence^ but I was disappomted and 
despainng — Providence mercifully 
threw in my way — Mr Rugge—and 
ordained me to be of great service to 
that ruffian— and that ruffian of great 
use to me." 
Sophy.—" Ah, how was that ?" 
Waifb. — " It was fair-time in 
the village wherein I stopped, and 
Rq^*s principal actor was taken ofP 
by Milium tremens^ which is Latin 
for a disease common to men who eat 
little and drink much. Rug^e came 
into the alehouse, bemoanmff his 
loss. A bright thought struck me. 
Once in my day I had been used to 
acting. I offered to try my chance 
on Mr Rugae's stace ; he caught at 
me — I at nim. 1 succeeded; we 
came to terms, and my little Sophy 
was thus taken from that ringleted 
crocodile, and placed with Chnstian 
females who wore caps and read 
their Bible. Is not Heaven good to 



us, Sophy — and to me too— me, such 
a scamp t" 

"And you did all that — suffered 
all that former 

" Suffered— but I liked it And, 
besides, I must have done something ; 
and there were reasons — in short, 
I was quite happ^— no, not actually 
happ^. but conm)rtable and merry. 
Proviaence gives thick hides to ani- 
mals that must exist in cold cli- 
mates ; and to the man whom it 
reserves for sorrow. Providence 
gives a coarse, jovial temper. Then, 
when by a mercjr I was saved from 
what I most disliked and dreaded, 
and never would have thought of 
but that I fancied it might be a 
help to you — I mean the London 
stage— and had that bad accident on 
the railway, how did it end ? Oh ! 
in saving you (and Waife closed 
his eyes and shuddered) — ^in saving 
your destiny from what might be 
much worse for you. body and soul, 
than the worst that has happened to 
you with me. And so we have been 
thrown together ; and so you have 
supported me ; and so, when we could 
exist without Mr Rugge, Providence 
got rid of him for u^ And so we 
are now walking alons the high- 
road ; and throu^ yonder trees you 
can catch a peep of the roof under 
which we are about to rest for a 
while ; and there you will learn what 
I have done with the Three Pounds !" 

"It is not the Spotted Boy, 
Grandy r 

"No" said Waife, sighing; "the 
Spotted Boy is a Bandsome mcome ; 
but let us only trust in Providence, 
and I should not wonder if our new 
acquisition proved a monstrous — " 

^ Monstrous ! " 

" Piece of good fortune." 



CHAPTER n. 
The Inveetment revealed. 



Gentleman Waife passed through 
a turnstile, down a narrow lane, and 
reached a solitary cottace. He 
knocked at the door ; an old peasant 
woman opened it, and dropped him 
a oivil curtsy. " Indeed, sir, I am 
ttlnd you are come. Fse most afeared 
hf Iwdoad." 



"Dead I "exclaimed Waife. "Oh 
Sophy, if he should be dead I " 



ophy, if h 
''Who?' 



Waife did not heed the question. 
" What makes you think him dead T 
said he, fumbling in his pockets, from 
which he at last produced a key. 
" You have not been disobeying my 
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strict orders, and tampering with the 
door?" 

"Lor^ love ye^ no, sir. But he 
made such a noise a fiist — awful 1 
And now he*s as still as a corpse. 
And I did peep through the keyhole, 
and he was stretched stark." 

" Hunger, perhaps," said the Co- 
median ; "'tis his way when he haa 
been kept fasting much over Ms 
usual hours. Follow me, Sophy." 
He put aside the woman, entered the 
sanaed kitchen, ascended a stair 
that led from it ; and Sophy follow- 
ing, stopped at a door and listened : 
not a sound. Timidly he un- 
locked the portals and crept in, 
when^ suddenly, such a rush—such 
a sprmg, and a mass of something 
vehement yet soft, dingy yet whitish, 



whirled past the Actor, and came 
pounce against Sophy, who there- 
with uttered a shnek. "Stop him. 
stop him, for heaven's sake, crie4 
Waife. "Shut the door below— 
seize him." Down stairs, however, 
went the mass, and down stairs after 
it hobbled Waife, returning in a few 
moments with the recaptured and 
mysterious fugitive. "There," he 
cned triumphantly to Sophy, who, 
standing against the wall with her 
face buried in her frock, long re- 
fused to look up — " there — ^tame as 
a lamb, and knows me. See" — he 
seated himself on the floor, and 
Sophy, hesitatingly opening her eyes, 
beheld gravely gazing at her from 
under a profusion of shaggy locks 
an enormous — 



CHAFTKR m. 

Denouement. 



Poodle! 



CHAFTBR IV. 



Zoology in connection with History. 



"Walk to that young lady, sir- 
walk, I say." The poodle slowly 
rose on his hind-leffs, and, with an 
aspect inexpressibly solemn, ad- 
vanced towards Sopny, who hastily 
receded into the room in which the 
creature had been confined. 

" Make a bow — no — a bow, sir ; 
that is right : you can shake hands 
another tifne. Run down, Sophy, 
and ask for his dinner." 

"Yes— that I will;" and Sophy 
flew down the stairs. 

The dog, still on his hind-le^, 
stood in the centre of the floor, dig- 
nified, but evidently ezpctant. 

" That will do ; lie down and die. 
Die this moment, sir." The dog 
stretched himself out, closed his 
eyes, and to all appearance gave up 
the ghost. "A most splendid in- 
vestment," said Waife with enthusi- 
asm ; "and, upon the whole, dog- 
cheap. Ho ! you are not to bring 
up his dinner : it is not you who are 
to make Menas with the dog * it is 
my little girl ; send her up ; Sophy, 
Sophy." 



"She be fritted, sir," said the 
woman, holding a plate of canine 
comestibles : " but lauk, sir ; ben't he 
really dead 1 " 

"Sophy, Sophy." 

" Please let me stay here, Grandy," 
said Sophy's voice from the foot of 
the stairs. 

" Nonsense ! it is sixteen hours 
since he has had a morsel to eat. 
And he will never bite the hand 
that feeds him now. Come up, I say." 

Sophy slowly reascended, and 
Waife, summomng the poodle to 
life, insisted upon the child's feeding 
him. And indeed, when that act of 
charity was performed, the dog 
evinced his gratitude by a series of 
unsophisticated t 
gings of the tail, w 
moved Sophy's a] 
laid th& foundation 
friendship, which 
lation between chi 

"And how did J 
asked Sophy ;" an 

—the INVESTMENT 

" Shut the door 
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first that the woman is not listening. 
Lie down, sir, there, at the feet of the 
young lady. GkxKL dog. How did 
1 come by him? I will tell you. 
The first day we arriyed at the 
village which we have just left, I 
went into the tobacconist & While I 
was buying my ounce of canaster, that 
dog enter^ the shop. In his mouth 
was a sixpence wrapped in paper. 
He lifted nimself on nis hind -legs, 
and laid his missive on the counter. 
The shopwoman— you know her, Mrs 
Traill — ^unfolded the paper and read 
the order. * Clever dog that, sir * 
said she. ' To fetch and carry ?' said I 
indifferently. * More than that, sir ; 
you shall see. The order is for two- 

Eenn'orth of snuffl The dog knows 
e is to take back foujrpence. I will 
give him a penny short. So she took 
the sixpence and gave the dog three- 
pence out of it. The dog shook his 
head and looked gravely into her 
face. * That's all you'll get,' said she. 
The do^ shook his head again, and 
tapped his paw once on the counter, 
as much as to say, ' I am not to be 
done — ^a penny more, if you please.* 
' K you won't take that, you shall 
have nothing* said Mrs iSaill, and 
she took back the threepence." 

" Dear ! and what dia the dog do 
then— snarl or bite?" 

** Not so ; he knew he was in 
his rights, and did not lower himself 
by showing bad temper. The dog 
looked quietly round, saw a basket 
which contained two or three pounds 
of candles lying in a comer for the 
shopboy to take to some customer : 
took up the basket in his mouth, ana 
turned tail, as much as to say, ' Tit 
for tat then.' He understood, you 
see. what is called the *law of repris- 
als. * dome back this moment,' cried 
Mrs TndlL The dog walked out of 
the shop ; then she ran after him, and 
counted the fourpence before him. on 
which he dropped the ba^et, picked 
up the right cnimge, and went off de- 
murely. ' To whom does that poodle 
belong V said L * To a poor dnmken 
man,' said Mrs Traill ; * I wish it was 
in better hands.' ' So do I, ma'am,' 
answered I; — 'did he teach it]' 
* No, it was taught by his brother, 
who was an old soldier, and died in 



his house two weeks ago. It knows a 
great many tricks, and is quite young. 
It might make a fortune asa show, sir.' 
So I was thinking. I inquired the 
owner's address, called on him, and 
found him disposed to sell the dog. 
But he asked ;£3, a sum that seemed 
out of the question then. Still I kept 
the dog in my eye ; called every day 
to make Mends with it, and ascer- 
tain its capacities. And at last, 
thanks to you, Sophy, I bought the 
dog ; and what is more^ as soon as I 
had two golden sovereigns to show, 
I got him for that sum, and we have 
still ^1 left (beffldes small savings 
firom our lost salaries) to go to the 
completion of his education, and the 
advertisement of his merits. I kept 
this a secret from Merle — ^from aUL I 
would not even let the drunken owner 
know where I took the dog to yester- 
day. I brought it here, where, I 
learned in the villa^, there were 
two rooms to let — blocked it up — ^and 
my story is told." 

" But why keep it such a secret 1 " 

" Because I don't want Rugge to 
trace us. He might do one a misciiief : 
because I have a ^rand project of 
^teel position ana high prices for 
the exhibition of that dog. And why 
should it be known where we come 
from, or what we were ? And because, 
if the owner knew where to find the 
dog, he might decoy it back from us. 
Luckilv he had not made the dog so 
fond of him, but what, unless it be 
decoyed, it will accustom itself to us. 
And now I propose that we should 
stay a week or so here, and devote 
ourselves exclusively to 'developing 
the native powers of this gifted 
creature. Gkt out the dominoes." 

" What is his name ?" 

'* Ha ! that is the first considera- 
tion. What shall be his name ?" 

'^ Has not he one already ?" 

" Yes— trivial and unattractive- 
Mop ! In private life it might pass. 
But in public life — ^give a dog a bad 
name, and hang him. Mop, indeed I 

Therewith Mop, considering him- 
self appealed to, rose and stretched 
himself. 

" Ririit," said Gentleman Waife ; 
" stretch yourself j you decidedly re- 
quire it." 
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Hop becomes a Personage. Maoh thou^t is bestowed on tbe verbal dignitieSy withoat 
which a Personage would become a Mop. The importance of names is apparent in 
all history. If Augustus had called himself king, Rome would hare risen a^:ainst 
him as a Tarquin ; so he remained a simple equestrian, and modestly called himself 
Imnerator. Mop chooses liis own title in a most mysterious manner, and ceases to 
be Mop. 



'^ The first noticeable defect in 
your name of Mop," said Qentleman 
Waife, " is, as you yourself denote, 
the want of elougation. Monosyl- 
lables are not impodng, and in stnk- 
ing compositions their meaning is ele- 
vated by periphrasis ; that is to say, 
Sophy, that what before was a short 
truth, an elegant author elaborates 
into a loujg stretch.** 

" Certamly," said Sophy thought- 
fully ; " I don't think the name of 
Mop would draw ! Still he is very 
like a Mop.** 

'' For that reason the name de- 
grades him the more, and lowers him 
m>m an intellectual phenomenon to 
a physical attribute, which is vulgar. 
I nope that that dog will enable us 
to rise in the Scale of Bein^. For 
whereas we in acting could only com- 
mand a threepenny audience — re- 
served seats a shilling — he may 
aspire to half-crowns and dress- 
boxes, that is, if we can hit on a 
name which inspires respect. Now, 
although the dog is big, it is not 
by his size that he is to become 
famous, or we might call him Hercu- 
les or Goliah ; neither is it by his 
beauty, or Adonis would not be 
unsuitable. It is by his superior 
sagacity and wisdom. And there I 
am puzzled to find his prototy{>e 
amongst mortals; for, perhaps, it 
may be my ignorance of history — ^ 

"You ignorant, indeed, grand- 
father!** 

**' But considering the innumerable 
millions who have lived on the earth, 
it is astonishing how few I can call 
to mind who have left behind them a 
proverbial renown for wisdom. There 
18, indeed, Solomon, but he fell off 
at the last; and as he belongs to 
sacred history, we must not take 
a liberty with his name. Who is 
there veiy, very, very wise besides 
Solomon 1 Thmk, Sophy— profane 
history.** 



SoPHT (after a musing pause). — 
"Puss in Boots.** 

" WelL he was wise; but then he 
was not human ; he was a cat. Ha ! 
Socrates. Shall we call him Socrates, 
Socrates, Socrates?** 

Sophy.—" Socrates, Socrates.** 

Mop yawned. 

Waipb.— " He don't take to Socra- 
tes—prosy!** 

Sophy. — " Ah, Mr Merle*8 book 
about the Brazen Head, Friar Ba- 
con! ^% must have been very wise.** 

Waipb.— " Not bad; mysterious, 
but not recondite ; historical, yet fami- 
liar. What does Mop say to iti 
Friar, Friar, Friar Bacon, sir— Friar.** 

Sophy (coaxingly).— " Friar." 

Mop, evidently conceiving that 
appeal is made to some other per- 
sonage, canine or human, not pre- 
sent, rouses up. walks to the aoor, 
smeUs at the cnink, returns, shakes 
his head^ and rests on his haunches, 
eyeing his two Mends superciliously. 

Sophy.—" He does not take to that 
name.** 

Waipb. — " He has his reasons for 
it ; and indeed there are many worthy 
persons who disapprove of anything 
that savours of magical practices. 
Mop intimates that, on entering 
public life, one should beware S 
offending the respectable prc|judices 
of a class.** 

Mr Waife then, once more resort- 
ing to the recesses of scholastic me- 
mory, plucked therefrom, somewhat 
by the head and shoulders, sundry 
names reverenced in a bygone age. 
He thought of the seven wise men of 
Greece, but could only recall the no- 
menclature of two out of the seven — 
a sad proof of the distinction between 
collegiate fame and popular renown. 
He called Thales; ne called Bion. 
Mop made no response. " Wonder- 
ful intelligence ! ** said Waife ; " he 
knows that Thales and Bion would 
not draw !— obsolete.** 
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Mop was equally mute to Aris- 
totle. He pricked up his ears at 
Plato, jperhaps because the sound was 
not wholly dissimilar from that of 
Ponto— a name of which he might 
have had vague reminiscences. The 
Romans not having cultivated an 
original philosophy, though they con- 
trived to produce great men without 
it, Waife passed by that perished peo- 
ple. He crossed to China, and tried 
CJonfucius. Mop had evidently never 
heard of him. '' I am at the end of 
my list, so far as the wise men are 
concerned,** said Waife, wiping his 
forehead. " If Mop were to distin- 
^sh himself by valour, one would 
find heroes by the dozen — Achilles, 
and Hector, and Julius Csesar, ana 
Pompey. and Buonaparte, and Alex- 
ander tne Great, and the Duke of 
Marlborough. Or, if he wrote poetry, 
we could fit him to a hair. But wise 
men certainly are scarce, and when 
one has hit on a wise man's name, it 
is so little known to the vulgar that 
it would carry no more wei^t with 
it than Spot or Toby. But necessa- 
rily some name the d(^ must have, 
and take to, sympathetioally.'' 

Sophy meanwnile had extracted 
the dominoes from Waife's bundle, 
and with the dominoes an alphabet 
and a multiplication-table in printed 
capitala As the Comedian's one eye 
rested upon the last, he exclaimed, 
** But after all, Mop's great strength 
will probably be in arithmetic, and 
the science of numbers is the root of 
all wisdom. Besides, every man, high 
and low, wants to make a fortune, 
and associations connected with ad- 
dition and multiplication are always 
pleasing. Who, then, is the sage at 
computation most universallyknown ? 
Unquestionably Cocker! He must 
take to that — Cocker, Cocker" (com- 
mandingly)— " C-o-c-k-e-r" (with per- 
suasive sweetness.) 

Mop looked puzzled : he put his 
head first on one side, then the 
other. 

Sophy (with mellifluous endear- 
ment).— "Cocker,good Cocker; Cock- 
er dear." 

Both.—" Cocker, Cocker, Cocker! " 

Excited and bewildered. Mop put 
up his head^ and gave vent to nis 
prplexities m a long and lugubrious 
nowl, to which certainly none who 



heard it could have desired addition 
or multiplication. 

" Stop this instant, sir— stop ; I 
shoot you ! You are dead — down ! " 
Waife adjusted his staff to his should- 
er gun-wise ; and at the word of com- 
mand, Down, Mop was on his side, 
stiff and lifeless. '* Stilly" said Waife. 
"a name connected with profound 
calculation would be the most appro- 
priate ; for instance, Sir Isaac" 

Before the comedian could get out 
the word Newton, Mop had sprung 
to his four feet^ and, with wagging 
tail and wri^lmg back, evinced a 
sense of beatified reooniition. 

" Astounding!" saia Waife, rather 
awed. " Can it be the name ? — ^Im- 
possible. Sir Isaac, Sir Isaac 1 " 

" Bow wow !" answered Mop joy- 
ously. 

" If there be any truth in the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis 1 " faltered 
Gentleman Waife, " if the great New- 
ton could have transmigrated into 
that incomparable animi£ Newton, 
Newton." To that name Mop made 
no obeisance, but, evidently still rest- 
less, walked round the room, amelling 
at ever^ corner^ and turning to look 
back with inquisitive earnestness at 
his new master. 

" He does not seem to catch at the 
name of Newton," said Waife, trying 
it thrice again, and vainly, *' and yet 
he seems extremely weU versed in the 
principle of gravity. Sir Isaac!" The 
dog lK)und^ towards him, put his 
paws on his shoulder, and licked his 
faca " Just cut out those figures 
carefully, my dear, and see if we can 
get him to tell us how much twice 
ten are — I mean by addressing him 
as Sir Isaac." 

Soph^ cut the figures from the mul- 
tiplication-table, and arranged them, 
at Waife's instruction, in a circle on 
the floor. " Now, Sir Isaac." Mop 
lifted a paw, and walked deliberately 
round the letters. " Now, Sir Isaac, 
how much are ten times two?" Mop 
deliberately made his survey and 
calculation, and, pausing at twenty, 
stooped, and took the letters in his 
mouth. 

"It is not natural," cried Sophy, 
much alarmed. " It must be wick^ 
and I'd rather have nothing to do 
with it, please." 

" Silly child. He was but obeying 
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m^ sign. He had been taught that 
tnck already under the name of 
Mop. The only strange thin^ is, that 
he should do it also under the name 
of Sir Isaac, and much more cheer- 
fully too. However, whether he has 
been the great Newton or not, a live 
dog is better than a dead lion. But 
it IS clear that^ in acknowledging the 
name of Sir Isaac, he does not en- 
courage us to take that of Newton — 
and he is right ; for it might be 
thought unb^ming to apply to an 
animal, however extraordmSwry, who 
by the severity of fortune is com- 
pelled to exhibit his talents for a 
small pecuniary reward, the family 
name of so great a Philosopher. Sir 
Isaac, after all, is a vague appellation 
— any dog has a right to be Sir Isaac 
— Newton may be left conjectural 
Let us see if we can add to our arith- 
metical information. Look at me. 
Sir Isaac.** Sir Isaac looked, ana 
grinned affectionately; and under 
that title learned a new combination 
with a facility that might have re- 
lieved Sophy's mind of all supersti- 
tious belief that the philosopher was 
resuscitated in the dog, had she known 
that in life that great master of 
calculations the most abstruse could 
not accurately cast up a simple sum 
in addition. Nothing brought him 
to the end of his maiestic tether 
like dot and carry one. Notable type 
of our human incompleteness, where 
men might deem our studies had 
made us most complete! Notable 
type, too, of that grandest order of 
all human genius which seems to 
arrive at results by intuition, which 
a child might pose by a row of 
figures on a slate — while it is solv- 
ing the laws that link the stars to 
infinity! "BvAreveno^uhnoamoutonSy 
what the astral attraction that in- 
contestably bound the reminiscences 
of Mop to the co^ominal dis- 
tinction of Sir Isaac! I had pre- 
pared a very erudite and suotle 
treatise upon this query, enlivened 
by quotations from the ancient 
Mystics — such as lamblichus and 
Proclus, as well as by a copious re- 
ference to the doctrine of the more 
modem Spiritualists, from Sir Kenelm 
Diffby and Swedenbor^to Monsieur 
Canagnet and Judge £dwards : it 
was to be caUed Inquiry into the Law 
of Affinities, by Phuomopsos : when 



unluckily for my treatise. I arrived 
at the knowledge of a fact which, 
though it did not render the treatise 
less curious, knocked on the head 
the theory upon which it was based. 
The baptismal name of the old 
soldier. Mop's first proprietor and 
earliest preceptor, was Isaac ; and 
his master beinff called in the homely 
household by niat Christian name, 
the sound had entered into Mop's 
youngest and most endeared asso- 
ciations. His canine affections had 
done much towards ripening his 
scholastic education. "Where is 
IsaacT "Calllsaac!'* "Fetch Isaac 
his hat.** &c. <Src. Stilled was that 
name wnen the old soldier died ; but 
when heard again. Mop's heart was 
moved, and in missing tne old master, 
he felt more at home with the new. 
As for the title, " Sir,** it was a 
mere expletive in his ears. Such 
was the fact, and such the deduction 
to be drawn from it. Not that it will 
satisfy every one. I know that philo- 
sophers who deny all that they have 
not witnessed, and refuse to witness 
what they resolve to deny, will regect 
the stoiy in toto; and will prove, by 
reference to their own dogs, that a 
dog never recognises the name of his 
master— never yet could be taught 
arithmetia I know also that there 
are Mystics who will prefer to be- 
lieve that Mop was in direct spiritual 
communication with unseen Isaacs, 
or in a state of clairvoyance, or under 
the influence of the ooic fluid. But 
did we ever yet find in human 
reason a question with only one side 
to it? Is not truth a polygon? Have 
not sages arisen in our day to deny 
even the principle of gravity,for which 
we had been so long contentedly tak- 
ing the word of the great Sir Isaac 1 
It IS that blessed spint of controversy 
which keeps the world going ; and 
it is that which, perhaps, explains 
why Mr Waife, when his memory 
was fairly put to it, could remember, 
out of the histoiy of the myriads who 
have occupied our planet from the 
date of Adam to that in which I now 
writCL so very few men whom the 
worla will agree to caU wise, and out 
of that very few so scant a per- 
centage with names sufficiently 
known to make them more popularly 
significant of pre-eminent sa^city 
than if they had been called— Mops. 
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OHAPTKB YI. 



The Vagrant having got hU doe, proceeds to hunt Fortone with it, leavinff behind him 
a trap to catch rats. What the trap does catch is "just like his luck ! " 



Sir Isaac, to designate him by his 
new name, improved much upcm ac- 
cjuaintance. He was stdll m the 
ductile season of youth, and took to 
learning as an amusement to himsel£ 
His last master, a stupid sot, had not 
gained his affections — ^and perhaps 
even the old soldier, though gratefully 
remembered and mourned, had not 
stolen into his innermost heart, as 
Waife and Sophy gently contrived to 
do. In short, m a very few days 
he became perfectlv accustomed and 
extremely attachea to them. When 
Waife had ascertained the extent of 
his accomplishments^ and added some- 
what to tneir range m matters which 
cost no great trouole, he applied him- 
self to the task of composing a little 
drama, which might bring them all 
into more interesting play, and in 
which, though Sophy and himself 
were performers, the dog had the 
premier rdle. And as soon as this 
was done, and the dog's performances 
thus ranged into methodical order 
and sequence, he resolved to set off 
to a considerable town at some dis- 
tance, and to which Mr Rugge was 
no vbitor. 

His bill at the cottage made but 
slight inroad into his pecuniary re- 
sources^ for in the intervals of leisure 
from his instructions to Sir Isaac, 
Waife had performed various little 
servioes to the lone widow with 
whom they lodged, which Mrs Saun- 
ders (such was her name) insisted 
upon regarding as money's worth. 
He had repaiiid and regulated to a 
minute an old clock which had taken 
no note of time for the last three 
years ; he had mended all the broken 
crockery by some cement of his own 
invention, and for which she got him 
the materials. And here his ingenuity 
was remarkable, for when there was 
only a fragment to be found of a cup, 
and a fragment or two of a saucer, 
he united them both into some pretty 
form, which, if not useful, at au 
events looked well on a shelf He 
bound, in smart showy papers, sundry 



tattered old books which had bo- 
longed to his landlady's defunct hus- 
band, a Scotch gardener, and whidi 
she oisplayed on a side-table, under 
the japan tea-tray. More than all, 
he was of service to her in her voca- 
tion: for Mrs Saunders eked out a 
small pension— which she derived 
from the affectionate providence of 
her Scotch husband, in insuring his 
life in her favour— by the rearing 
and sale of poultry; and Waife 
saved her the expense of a carpenter 
by the construction of a new coop, 
elevated above the reach of the rate, 
who had hitherto made sad ravage 
among^ the chickens ; while he con- 
fided to her certain secrete in the 
improvement of breed and the 
cheaper processes of fattening, which 
excited ner gratitude no less than 
her wonder. "The fact is." said 
Gentleman Waife, " that my life has 
known makeshifts. Once, in a forei£;n 
country, I kept poultiy upon the 
principle that the poultry should 
keep me." 

Strange it was to notice such ver- 
satility of invention, such readiness 
of resource, such familiarity with 
divers nooks and crannies in the prac- 
tical experience of life, in a man now 
so hara put to it for a livelihood. 
There are persons, however, who 
might have a good stock of talent, if 
they did not turn it all into small 
change. And you, reader, know as 
well as I do, that when a sovereign 
or a shilling is once broken into^ the 
change scatters and dispends itself 
in a way quite unaccountable. Still, 
coppers are useful in household bills ; 
and when Waife was really at a pinch, 
somehow or other, by hook or by 
crook, he scraped together intel- 
lectual halfpence enough to pay his 
wy. 

Mrs Saunders ^w quite fond of 
her lodgers. Waife she regarded as 
a prodigy of genius ; Sophy w^ the 

Srettiest and best of chiloren ; Sir 
saac, 9he took for granted, was 
worthy of his owners. But the 
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Comedian did not confide to her hiB 
dog's learning, nor the use to which 
he designed to put it And in still 
greater precaution, when he took his 
leave, he extracted from Mrs Saun- 
ders a solemn promise that she would 
set no one on his track, in case of 
impertinent inquiries. 

" You see before you," said he, "a 
man who has enemies— such as rats 
are to your chickens: chickens de- 
spise rats when raised, as yours are 
now, above the reach of claws and 
teeth. Some day or other I may so 
raise a coop for that little one— I am 
too old for coops. Meanwhile, if a 
rat comes sneakmg here after us. send 
it off the wrong way, with a flea in 
its ear.'* 

Mrs Saunders promised, between 
tears and laughter ; blessed Waife. 
kissed Sophy, patted Sir Isaac, ana 
stood long at her threshold watdiing 
the three, as the early sun lit their 
forms receding in the green narrow 
lane — dewdrops sparkling on the 
hedgerows, and the skylao-k spring- 
ingupward from the young com. 

Then she slowly turned in-doora, 
and her home seemed very solitair. 
We can accustom ourselves to loneli- 
ness, but we should beware of in- 
fringing the custom. Once admit 
two or three faces seated at your 
hearthside, or gazing out from your 
windows on the laughing sun, and 
when they are gone, they carry off 
the glow frx>m your grate and the 
sunbeam from your panes. Poor Mrs 
Saunders! in vain she sought to 
rouse herself, to put the rooms to 
rijghts, to attend to the chickens, to 
distract her thoughts. The one-eyed 
cripole, the litt^ gurl, the sha^- 
&cea dog, still haunted her; and 
when at noon she dined all alone off 
the remnants of the last night's social 
supper, the very click of the reno- 
vated clock seemed to say, " Gone, 
gone ;^ and muttering. " Ah ! gone,*^ 
she reclined back on ner chair, and 
indul^ herself in a good womanlike 
dv. From this luxury she was start- 
lea by a knock at the door. "Could 
they have come back?" No; the 
door opened, and a genteel young 
man, in a black coat and white neck- 
dotk stepped in. 

"I bMf your pardon, ma'am--your 
name's Munders— «ell poultry r 



"At your service, sir. Spring 
chickens!" Poor people, whatever 
their grief, must sell their chickens, 
if they have any to seU." 

''Thank you, ma'am; not at this 
moment The &ct is, that I call to 
make some inquiries. Have not you 
lod|;ers here ? 

Lodgers ! at that word the expand- 
ing soul of Mrs Saunders reclosed 
hermetically; the last warning of 
Waife revibrated in her ears : this 
white-neckclothed gentleman, was 
he not a rat ? 

" No, sir, I han't no lodgers." 

"But you have had some lately, 
eh ? a crippled elderly man and a 
Uttle girL*^ 

" Don't know anything about them ; 
leastways," said Mrs Saunders, sud- 
denly remembering that she was told 
less to deny flEtcts than to send in- 
quirers upon wrong directions — 
"leastways, at this blessed time. 
Pray, sir, what makes you ask ?" 

" Why, I was instructed to come 
down to — -» Mid find out where this 
person, one William Waife, had gone. 
Arrived yesterday, ma'am. AXi I 
could hear is, that a person answer- 
ing to his description left the place 
several days ago, and had been seen by 
a boy, who was tending sheep, to come 
down the lane to your house, and you 
were supposed to have lodgersHyou 
take leasers sometimes I think, 
ma'am)— because you haa been buy- 
ing some trifling articles of food not 
in your usual way of custom. Circum- 
stantial evidence, ma'am — you can 
have no motive to conceal the truth." 

" I should think not indeed, sir," 
retorted Mrs Saunders, whom the 
ominous words " circumstantial evi- 
dence " set doubly on her goard. " I 
did see a gentleman such as you 
mention, and a pretty young lady, 
about ten days agone, or so, and they 
did lodge here a night or two, but 
they are gone to — ^" 

"Yes, ma'am— gone where ?" 

" Lunnon." 

"Really— very likely. By 
train or on foot 1" 

"Onfoot, Is'pose." 

"Thank you, ma'am. If 
should see them again, or hear wfiere 
they are, oblige me by conveying this 
cara to Mr Watfe. My employer, 
ma'am, Mr Ootob^ Craven Street, 
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Strand— eminent solicitor. He has 
something of importance to commu- 
nicate to Mr Waife." 

"Yes, sir — a lawyer; I under- 
stand." And as of all rat-like ani- 
mals in the world Mrs Saunders had 
the ignorance to deem a lawyer was 
the most emphatically devouring, 
she congratulated herself with her 
whole heart on the white lies she had 
told in favour of the intended victims. 

The black-coated ^ntleman hav- 
ing thus obeyed his instructions, 
and attained his object, nodded, 
went his way. and regained the fly 
which he had left at the turnstile. 
"Back to the inn," cried he — 
"quick — I murt be in time for the 
three o'clock train to London." 

And thus terminated the result of 



the ^reat barristers first instructions 
to his eminent solicitor to discover 
a lame man and a little girl No in- 
quiry, on the whole, could have been 
more skilfully conducted. Mr Gk>to- 
bed sends his head clerk — the head 
clerk employs the policeman of the 
village — gets upon the right track 
— comes £) the right house — and 
is altogether in the wrong — in a 
manner highly creditable to his re- 
searches. 
" In London, of course — all peo- 

§le of that kind come back to Lon- 
on," said Mr Gotobed. " Give me 
the heads in writing, that I mav re- 
port to my distinguished client. Most 
satisfactory. That young man will 
push his way— business-like and me- 
thodical" 



CHAFTXR vn. 



The cloud has its silver lining. 



Thus turning his back on the good 
fortune which he had so carefully 
cautioned Mrs Saunders against 
favouring on his behalf, the va- 
grant was now on his way to the 
ancient municipal town of Gates- 
borough, which, being the nearest 
place of fitting opulence and popu- 
lation, Mr "Waife had resolved to 
honour with the d&mt of Sir Isaac 
as soon as he had appropriated to 
himself the services of that promis- 
ing quadruped. He had consulted 
a map of the county before quitting 
Mr Merle's roof, and ascertained thw 
he could reach Gatesborough by a 
short cut for foot-travellers along 
fields and lanes. He was always 
glad to avoid the high-road : doubt- 
less for such avoidance he had good 
reasons. But prudential reasons were 
in this instance supported by vagrant 
inclinations. Hign-roads are for the 
prosperous. Bypaths and ill-luck 
go together. But bvp&ths have 
their charm, and iU-luck its pleasant 
moments. 

They passed, then, from the high- 
road into a long succession of green 
pastures, through which a straight 
public path conaucted them into one 
of those charming lanes never seen 
out of this boweiy England — a lane 
deep sunk amidst high banks, with 



overhanging oaks, and quivering 
ash, gnarled witch-elm, vivid holb^ 
and shaggy bramble^ with wild 
convolvulus and creeping woodbine 
forcing sweet life through all. Some- 
times the banks opened abruptly, 
leaving patches of greensward, ana 
peeps through still sequestered gates, 
or over moss-grown pales, into the 
park or paddock of some rural 
thane. New villas or old manor- 
houses on lawny uplands, knitting, 
as it were, together, England's feu- 
dal memories with England's free- 
bom hopes — the old land with its 
young people ; for England is so ol(L 
and the Eoj^lish are so young ! And 
the grey cripple and the bright-haired 
child often paused, and gsueed upon 
the demesnes ana homes of owners 
whose lots were cast in such pleasant 
place& But there was no Edging 
envj in their gaze ; perhaps because 
their life was too remote from those 
grand belongings. And therefore 
they could eiyoy and possess every 
banquet of the eye. For at least the 
beauty of what we see is ours for the 
moment, on the simple condition 
that we do not covet the thing which 
gives to our eyes that beauty. As 
the measureless sky and the unnum- 
bered stars are equally granted to 
king and to beggar — and in our 
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wildest ambition we do not sigh for 
a monopoly of the empyrean, or the 
fee-simple of the i>lanets— so the 
earth too, with all its fenced gar- 
dens and embattled walls— all its 
landmarks of stem property and 
churlish ownership— is ours too by 
ri^ht of eye. Ours to eaze on the 
fair possessions with such delight as 
the gaze can give ; grudging to the 
unseen owner his other, and it may 
be more troubled rights, as little as 
we grud^ an astral proprietor his 
acres of light in Capncom. Benig- 
nant is the law that saith, " Thou 
ahaU not covet.** 

When the sim was at the highest, 
our wayfarers found a shadowy nook 
for their rest and repast Before 
them ran a shallow limpid trout- 
stream ; on the other side its mar- 
fl:in, low grassy meadows, a farm- 
bouse at the distance, backed by a 
BtiU grove, from which rose a still 
churcn-tower and its still spire. Be- 
hind them a dose- shaven sloping 
lawn terminated the hed^row ot the 
lane ; seen clearly above it, with par- 
terres of flowers on the sward — droop- 
ing lilacs and laburnums farther back, 
and a pervading fragrance from the 
brief-lived and rich syringas. The 
cripple had climbed over a wooden 
rul that separated the lane from 
the rill, ana seated himself under 
the shade of a fantastic hollow 
thorn-tree. Sophy, reclined beside 
him, was gathering some pale scent- 
less violets fix)m a mound which the 
brambles had guarded from the sun. 
The dog had descended to the waters 
to quench his thirst : but still stood 
Imee-deep in the shallow stream, and 
appeared lost in philosophical con- 
templation of a swarm of minnows 
which his immersion had disturbed ; 
but which now made itself again 
visible on the further side of the 
glassy brook, undulating round and 
round a tiny rocklet which inter- 
rupted the glide of the waves, and 
caused them to break into a low 
melodious murmur. " For these and 
all thy mercies, Lord, make us 
thanMil,'' said the Victim of Ill- 
luck, in the tritest words of a 
pious custom. But never, perhaps, 
at aldermanic feasts, was the grace 
more sincerely said. 

And then he untied the bundle, 



which the dog, who had hitherto car- 
ried it by the way, had now careftdly 
deposited at his side. " As I live," eja- 
culated Waife, "Mrs Saunders is a 
woman in ten thousand. See, Soph}% 
not contented with the bread and 
cheese to which I bade her stint her 
beneficence, a whole chicken— a lit- 
tle cake too for you, Sophy ; she has 
not even foigotten the salt. Sophy, 
that woman deserves the handsom^ 
token of our gratitude ; and we will 

E resent her with a silver teapot the 
rst moment we can afford it 
His spirits exhilarated by the un- 
expected good cheer, the Comedian 
fave way to his naturally blithe 
umour ; and betweA every mouth- 
ful he rattled or rather drolled on, 
now infant-like, now sa^e-Hke. He 
cast out the rays of his uberal hum- 
our, careless where they fell — on the 
child — on the dog — on the fishes that 
played beneath the wave — on the 
cricket that chirped amidst the 
grass : the woodpecker tapped the 
tree, and the cripple's men^ voice 
answered it in bird-like mimicry. 
To this riot of genid babble there was 
a listener, of whom neither grand- 
father nor grandchild was aware. 
Concealed by thick brushwood a few 
paces farther on, a young angler, who 
might be five or six and twenty, had 
seated himself, just before the arrival 
of our vagrant to those banks and 
waters, for the purpose, of changing 
an unsuc<^s8ful fiy. At the sound 
of voices, perhaps suspecting an un- 
licensed rival — for that part of 
the stream was preserved — he had 
suspended his task, and noiselesBly 
put aside the clustering leaves to 
reconnoitre. The piety of Waife's 
simple grace seemed to surprise him 
pleasingly, for a sweet approving 
smile crossed his lips. He continued 
to look and to listen. He forgot the 
fly, and a trout sailed him by un- 
heeded. But Sir Isaac, having pro- 
bably satisfied his speculative mind 
as to the natural attributes of min- 
nows, now slowly reascended the 
bank, and after a brief halt and a 
sniff, walked majestically towards 
the nidden observer, looked at him 
with ^reat solemnity, and uttered an 
inquisitive bark — a bark not hos- 
tile, not menacing ; purely and dryly 
interrogative. Thus detected, the 
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angler rose ; and Waife, whose atten- 
tion was attracted that wa^ by the 
bark, saw him. called to ^u Isaac, 
and said politely, '' There is no harm 
in my dog, sir." 

The young man muttered some 
inaudible reply, and, lifting up his 
rod, as in sign of his occupation 
or excuse for his vicinity, put aside 
the intervening folia^, ana stepped 
quietly to Waife's side. Sir Isaac 
followed him — sniffed a^ain— seemed 
satisfied ; and, seating himself on his 



[Sepi 

haunches^ fixed his attention upcm 
the remams of the chicken which lay 
defenceless on the grass. The new- 
comer was evidently of the rank ot 
gentl^nan \ his figure was slim and 
graceful, his face pale, meditative^ 
refined. He would have impressea 
vou at once with the idea of what 
he really was—an Oxford scholar ; 
and jovi would, perhaps, have guess- 
ed him desired for the ministry 
of the Churoi, if not actually in 
orders. 



CHAFTBB VIII. 



Mr Waife excites the admiration, and benignly pities the infitmity of an 
Oxford scholfior. 



"Youarestr—str— strangers?" said 
the Oxonian^ after a violent exertion 
to express himself caused by an im- 
pediment in his speech. 

Waipk.— "Yes, sir, travellers. I 
trust we are not trespassing : this 
is not private ground, I think V* 

Oxonian.— " And if— f— f— f it 
were, my f—f— father, would not 
war— n— n you off— ff— f." 

" It is your feither's ground theni 
Sir, I beg you a thousand pardons." 

The apoloey was made in the Come- 
dian's grandest style — it imposed 
greatly on the young scholar. Waife 
might have been a duke in dis- 
guise ; but I will do the angler 
file justice to say that such dis- 
covery of rank would have impressed 
him little more in the vagrant's 
favour. It had been that im- 
promptu "grace."— that thanksgiving 
which the scholar felt was for some- 
thing more than the camsd food— 
which had first commanded his re- 
spect and wakened his interest Then 
that innocent careless talk, part ut- 
tered to dog and child— part solilo- 
quised—part thrown out to the ears 
of the fively teeming Nature, had 
touched a somewhat kindred chord 
in the angler's soul, for he was some- 
what of a poet and much of a solilo- 
quist, and could confer with Nature, 
nor reel that impediment in speech 
which obstructed nis intercourse with 
men. Having thus far indicated that 
oral defect in our new acquaintance, 



the reader will cheerfully excuse me 
for not enforcing it overmuch. Let 
it be among the things itthaudiia, as 
the sense of it gave to a gifted and 
aspiring nature, thwarted in the sub- 
lime career of preacher, an exquisite 
mournful pain. Andf I no. more 
like to raise a laugh at his infirmity 
behind his back^ than I should before 
his pale, powerml, melancholy face — 
therefore I suppress the infinnity, in 
giving the reply. 

Oxonian.-- On the other side the 
lane where the garden slopes down- 
ward is my father's house. This 
ffround is his property certainly, 
but he puts it to its best use, m 
lending it to those who so piously 
acknowledge that Father from whom 
all good comes. Your child, I pre- 
sume, sir?" 

"My grandchild." 

" She seems delicate ; I hope you 
have not far to go 1" 

"Not veijr far. thank you, sir. But 
my little ^1 looks more delicate 
than she is. You are not tired, 
darling?" 

" 0^ not at all !" There was no 
mistakmg the looks of real love inter- 
changed oetween the old man and 
the child : the scholar felt much 
interested and somewhat puzzled. 
"Who and what could they be? 
so unlike foot wayfarers ! " On the 
other hand, too, Waife took a liking 
to the courteous young man, and 
conceived a sincere pity for his physi- 
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cal affliddon. But he did not for 
those reasons depart from the discreet 
caution he had prescribed to himself 
in seeking new fortunes and shunning 
old perils, so he turned the sulyect. 

" You are an angler, sir ? I sup- 
pose the trout in this stream run 
small." 

"Not veiy— a little higher up I 
have caught them at four pounds 
weight" 

WAiTE.— " There goes a fine fish 
yonder — see ! balancmg himself be- 
tween those weeds." 

Oxonian. — "Poorfellow, let him be 
safe to-day. After all, it is a cruel 
sport, and I should break myself of 
it. But it is strange that whatever our 
love for Natifre, we always seek 
some excuse for trusting ourselves 
alone to her. A gun — a rod — a 
sketch-book — ageologist's hammer — 
an entomolodst^ net — somethine." 

Waifr — ^" Is it not because allour 
ideas would run wild if not concen- 
trated on a definite pursuit ? Fortune 
and Nature are earnest females, 
though popular beauties ^ and they 
do not look upon <x)quettish triflers 
in the light of^genuine wooera" 

The Oxonian, who, in venting his 
previous remark, had thought it 
likely he should be above lus listen- 
er's comprehension, looked surprised. 
What pursuits, too, had this one-eyed 
philosopher ! 



" You have a definite pursuit, sir ?" 

" I — alas— when a man moralises, 
it is a sign that he has known error : 
it is because I have been a trifler that 
I rail against triflers. And taUdng 
of that, time flies, and we must be 
off and away." 

Sophy retied the bundle. Sir Isaac, 
on wnom, meanwhile, she had be- 
stowed the remains of the chicken, 
jumped up and described a circle. 

"I wish you success in your pur- 
suit, whatever it be," stuttered out 
the angler. 

" And I no less heartily, sir, wish 
you success in youra" 

" Mine ! Success there is beyond 
my power." 

"Mow, sir? Does it rest so much 
with others T 

" No, my failure is in myself. My 
career should be the Ohurcn. my pur- 
suit the cure of souls, ana— and — 
this pitiful infirmity! How can I 
speak the Divine Word — I— I — a 
stutterer I" 

The young man did not pause for 
an answer, but plunged through the 
brush wooa that bespread the banks 
of the rill, and lus hurried path could 
be traced by the wave of the foliage 
through wmch he forced his way. 

" We all have our burdens," said 
Gentleman Waife : as Sir Isaac took 
up the bundle, ana stalked on, placid 
and refreshed. 
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THE BOOK A2^D THE BOCKS. 



Genesis and Geology I— the Word 
and the Works! — the oldest of 
religious records, and the youngest 
of physical sciences ! — the few brief 
enigmatical— possibly hieroglyphic — 
sentences which inaugurate the 
Holy Bible, collated with researches 
begun, as it were, but yesterday- 
limited as yet to a few patches of 
soil (comoaratiyely about as exten- 
sive as half-a-dozen scratches with a 
pin on the rind of an oran^), and 
daily receiving additions which com- 
pel a continuid re-stating of the veiy 
theoiy I Is it probable or possible 
that any agreement should be traced 
between conclusions arrived at from 
such opposite sources ? If it be, the 
record is in very truth divine : the 
science must be already little short of 
infallibility ! But dare we venture 
on the coUation. when, if contradic- 
tion instead or agreement should 
ensue, we must either abandon the 
Revelation which sustains the reli- 

S'on of civilised man, or submit to 
kve some of the best-ascertained 
facts of nature dismissed as delusive 
and inexplicable ? 

We cannot wonder if the friends 
both of Revelation and of Science 
have in general recoiled from so 
terrible a test. Dreading more than 
hoping from each other, it was 
but natural that some inclination 
should have been exhibited on both 
sides to have recourse to their 
time-honoured weapons, — persecu- 
tion and infidelity. Finding neither 
possible in the present state of know- 
ledge, it then became the fashion for 
eacn to repudiate all connection with 
the other s field of inquiry. The 
advocates of Revelation were . con- 
tent to allow that their sacred books 
altogether7>aM 6y the numerous and 
interesting phenomena which consti- 
tute the geological science : and the 
geologist— equally willing to escape 
an inconvenient partnership— gladly 
admitted the authority and inspira- 
tion of Moses, on a condition which 
removed them from the possibility 
of controlling either the discoveries 
or the specuuitions of the new-bom 
science. 



Yet as Genesis and Geology nar- 
rate the creation of one and the 
same globe, this " barring out " pro- 
cess makes, it must be confessed, but 
a sorry theory^ and, like many other 
compromises, is scarcely less oasyin 
practice than an open battle. The 
truce is but an armed neutrality at 
best : in giving up the notion of a 
genuine reconciliation, each seems 
obliged to regard the other with a 
suspicion always smouldering, and 
not unfrequently bursting into flame. 

These are veiy unworthy and even 
dan^rous relations tosubsist between 
reli^on and science : they cannot con- 
tinue without proving &tal in many 
minds to one or the other, and in 
not a few perhaps to both. It 
is a particularly undesirable state 
of things, at a period when, along 
with increased facilities for the dif- 
fusion of information, a lar^e propor- 
tion of our most inquisitive mmds 
are being made practically acquaint- 
ed with the geological daia, A 
wonderfrd impulse has been given 
to this study oy railway operations, 
which are continuallv laying bare 
before the eyes of the masses the 
proofs on which geolodsts afl&rm 
that this dobe existea, and was 
peopled witn a number of distinct 
creations, for a^^s before the date at 
which, according to the common 
interpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis, it is there stated to have 
been called out of chaos. Hardly a 
museum in the country is without a 
specimen of some ancient monster 
that no longer lives among created 
beings ; and eveiy mechanics' insti- 
tute can furnish lectures to prove 
that such creatures neither did nor 
could have inhabited the earth which 
now ia At the Crystal Palace, the 
science and ingenuity of Professor 
Owen and Mr Waterhouse Hawkins 
are bringing thousands of visitors, 
from all pa^ of the kingdom, daily 
into the veiy presence of monsters 
who seem to laugh at our notions of 
chronology, and calmly appropriate 
earth and water to themselves, with 
a grim disdain of the human mush- 
rooms that intrude upon their soli- 
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tnde. What are these visitorB to 
think of their Bible if. professing to 
describe the creation ot *' heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that in them 
is,'' it affords no place for th^e resus- 
citated tenants of the Rocks ) The 
Works will then seem to be arrayed 
in opposition to the Word of Cfod. 
Assuredly it behoves the Mends of 
Revelation to find some better way 
of meeting the facts than by venting 
puny and puling diatribes against 
the ** unscriptural conclusions of 
geology." The clergy of our great 
towns, if they could look into the 
minds of the neglected masses where 
these and kindred questions are seeth- 
ing and bubbling as in a caldron^ 
whose pitchy smoke darkens the 
atmosphere, would find this subject 
well worthy of their attention. A 
few judicious lectures really recon- 
ciling the indisputable facts of nature 
with the statements of holy writ, 
would go further to recover the 
alienated masses to the influence of 
religion than the most passionate 
declamations, even ** in the open air," 
against Infidelity or Puseyism. 

The attempt indeed has been often 
made ; but usually on the timid, depre- 
catory hypotheds to which we have 
alluded. Luther is said (we know not 
on what authority) to have drawn a 
broad black line between the first and 
second verses of the first chapter of 
C^enesis, alle^ng that the first is a 
chapter by itself. Whatever may 
have been the object of the German 
Reformer, a similar expedient has been 
eagerly resorted to in order to recon- 
cile Cfeology with Genesis • only the 
division is made in the middle of the 
second verse, instead of at the end 
of the first. The opening chapter 
then stands thus: "7n t/ie oeainning 
God created the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth was wUhovi formy 
and void; and darkness was upon 
thejace of the deepp Here is nothing 
which is not entirely in accordance 
with the researches of geology. Nay, 
it is a primary position m that science, 
that its diversified phenornena reveal 
such Droofs of unity of design, as de- 
cisively establish a single creative 
mind : while its further evidences of 
convulsion and destruction establish 
the prevalence (probably on more than 
one occasion) of a universal chaos. 

VOL. Lxxxn.— NO. Dm, 



Here, then, it is urged, is a '' begin- 
ning, old enough for all that geology 
can require. These opening sentences, 
separated off from the rest of Genesis, 
imply no date whatever. Between 
them and the subsequent narrative 
there is ''ample room and verge 
enough" for the discoveries of geolo^ 
to intervene. All the pre-Adamite 
formations may be allowed to follow 
after this first opening statement. 
The earth may have ^n brought 
into shape, replenished with living 
creatures, and again reduced into 
chaos, as often as the needs of science 
demand. Periods, of whatever dura- 
tion it pleases, may have elapsed 
in these successive creations, hef^e 
that at which the inspired historian 
takes up the narrative to relate how, 
at a time when the earth was once 
again " without form and void," the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters, to inaugurate the Crea- 
tion, of which Man is the distinguish- 
ing feature. The Book of Genesis, 
*it IS argued, beine designed only for 
mankind, naturaUy omits all allu- 
sion to worlds in which man had no 
existence ; and the researches of geo- 
logy BO far confirm the hypothesis, 
that in none of the geologic strata 
have any traces of the human being 
been brought to light Revelation, in 
short, has had no interest in the pre- 
Adamite formations, while geology 
is concerned in nothing else. The 
two streams of knowledge are aa in- 
dependent in their course aa in their 
fountain-head ; each flows through its 
own domain — exhibiting, it is true, 
but little of concert, but at the same 
time preserved from all possibility of 
contradiction. 

This scheme of "reconciliation," or, 
as we have more properly denomi- 
nated it, this "armed neutrality" 
between inspiration and science, ori- 
ginated, wft believe, with Dr Chal- 
mers, and is folly stated in Ms " Re- 
view of Cuvier's Theoiy of the Earth." 
It has since been generally adopted 
by the Christian school of geologists 
in both hemispheres. Its advantages 
are thus recounted by the n^eatest of 
Americanauthorities — Dr Hitchcock. . 

'*Thi8 interpretation of Genesis is 
entirely sufficient to remove all apparent 
collision between geology and revelation. 
It gives Uie geologist lull scope for his 
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lai-gest gpeculationa concerning the age 
of the world. It permits him to main- 
tain that its first condition was as unlike 
to the present as possible, and allows 
him time enough for all the changes of 
mineral constitution and organic life 
which its strata reveal It supposes that 
all these are passed over in silence by the 
sacred writers, because irrelevant to the 
object of revelation, but full of interest 
and instruction to the men of science, 
who should afterwards take pleasure in 
exploring the works of God. It sup- 
poses the six-dajB* work- of creation to 
have been confined entirely to the fitting 
up the world in its present condition, 
and furnishing it with its present inha- 
bitants. Thus, while it gives the widest 
scope to the geologist, it does not en- 
croach upon the literalities of the Bible ; 
and hence it is not strange that it should 
be almost universally adopted by geolo- 
gists, as well as by many eminent di- 
vines." • 

Supported by such a consenmsof 
authority on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, this interpretation has, neverthe- 
less, been unable to secure universal 
agreement. The Hebrew critics de- 
mur to the proposed diiEJoining of the 
sacr^ text, aflBrming that the particle 
which opens the second division of 
the new arran^ment implies an in- 
separable oontmuity with the former 
portion. Without pretending to de- 
cide this knotty question, we must 
all be conscious of no little shock 
to our idea of the Bible, when 
we are told that in its brief his- 
tory of a world which the longest 
computations make to be but little 
better than seven thousand years old, 
several previous creations of incalcu- 
lably ^ater duration, are pretermit- 
ted vntkout notice, in an imaginary 
interval, in the middle of an ap- 
parently continuous sentence! Nor 
is this the most formidable difiSculty. 
Qeoloey itself being, as we have ob- 
serve<^ a very youthful science, b 
naturally endowed with a growing 
appetite, and now refuses to digest 
the interpretation which divinity nad 
^ways some difiSculty in swallowing. 
Dr Chalmers supposed the whole ex- 
isting creation, animal and vegetable, 
to be contemporary with the forma- 
tion of man; assuming that formation 
to have been precedea by a universal 



state of chaos, out of which, in the 
course of six natural days, the earth 
was re-created in the form and with 
the inhabitants which it still possesses. 
ThuSj while putting back the first 
creation of the world* s matter to an 
antiquity which allowed of the geo- 
logic periods— the bold and eloquent 
Doctor was conscious of no dimger 
in confining its present disposition to 
a duration of six or seven thousand 
years. But alas for scientific fore- 
sight ! this period was quickly 
found scarcely more sufi&cient Tor the 
surface than for the bowels of the 
earth we live on. The men of science 
could not be restrained firom calcu- 
lating the periods through which 
certam well-known processes, still in 
existence^ must have been in progress. 
The Falls of Niagara— through the 
friction of the huge volume of waier 
on the rocks over which it passes — 
are gradually receding towards Lake 
Ede, at the rate of httle more than 
a yard a-year. This fact affords, 
indeed, but slender doUa for calculat- 
ing the period during which the upper 
Lake may have been emptying its 
waters through the channel of the 
St Lawrence : since the rock is pro- 
bably of a different friability in differ- 
ent parts, and the water may have 
been immeasurably more voluminous 
in earlier times than at present. 
Still the attempt was made. Cuvier 
chose to think that five or six thou- 
sand years would be time enough, 
and with his dictum Dr Chalmers 
appears to have been satisfied. But 
Sir Charles Lyell, after careful in- 
quiries on the spot in 1841-42, though 
still speaking doubtfully, is not afraid 
to conjecture that three hundred and 
fifty centuries is no exaggerated pe- 
riod for the process to five contm- 
ued !— and accordingly, that the Falls 
were thirty-five thousand years ago 
at Queenstown, which is seven miles 
from Niagara. Professor Phillips 
wisely gets rid of both calculations, as 
" extremely precarious," and warns us 
that no prudent geolonst should com- 
mit himself to dales. It is a warning, 
however, almost impossible to be ob- 
served. Not to insist on the de- 
posit at the mouth of the Missisuppi, 
the relics dug up in iigypt, and under 
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examination by Professor Owen at 
the present moment, will assuredly 
demand an antiquity vastly exceeding 
the Adamic era. If it be grantee^ 
however, that the world^ as it now 
exists, ma^ have been origuated with- 
in the period assi^ed to the creation 
of man—which is more than later 
geologists are prepared to concede 
— ^they do not hesitate to deny that it 
is separated from former periods by 
any such universal chaos as is re- 
quired by Dr Chalmers's scheme of 
reconciliation. The existing coast- 
line of our own island, for instance, 
iudglng from the caves which have 
been slowly wrought in the hard 
rock by the action of the waves, is ac- 
counted to be some two or three thou- 
sand years old. A more ancient line 
is traceable, in many parts, behind 
the present one, which, reckoned by 
the same criteria^ is half as old again ; 
and in both of these sea-lines the same 
description of shells is found ; not a 
single species appears to have become 
extmct in the six or seven thousand 
years assigned to their joint duration. 
But within the more ancient of our 
ooast-lines, beds of shell have been 
found of vastlv older date than either ; 
and many of these are no longer 
found in the living condition. Still, 
though* extinct in Britain, shell-fish 
of the same description continue to 
live in the more northern latitudes 
of Iceland and Spitzbeigen. Again, 
the extinct mammoth, hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros, hyena, bear and 
tiger, were contemporary with small- 
er animals which are still in exist- 
ence. These and many other simi- 
lar facts, abundantly disprove the 
hypothesis of a universal chaos imme- 
diately preceding the existing state 
of things. There was no such entire 
destruction of all previous existences 
— no such new creation of vegetable 
and animal life contemporaneously 
with the formation of man— as was 
assumed, rather than proved, in Dr 
Chalmers's day. 

So strong are the present evidences 
to the contrary, that Dr Pye Smith, 
in adopting the hypothesis of Chal- 
mers, found it necessary to introduce 
an important modification. He sup- 
poses the chaos, with (of course) tne 
succeeding creation, to extend not to 
€dl the earth's surface, but only to a 



IMurt of it ; so that, while that por- 
tion which God was minded to adapt 
for the dweUing-place of man and the 
animals connected with man, '' was 
without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of its deep," other 

E)rtions, forming part of our present 
nds and seas^ were in the ei^oyment 
of the sun's light, and tenanted by 
forms of anim^ and vegetable life, 
of which we see the descendants at 
this day. 

According to this theory, the six- 
da^s* work in Genesis indicates a 
series of operations carried on within 
the region bounded by the Caucasus, 
the Caspian Lake, Tartary, and the 
Persian and Indian Seaa This re- 
gpion was first brought into a condi- 
tion of superficial ruin by atmosphe- 
ric and geological causes (probably by 
volcanic agencv) ; it was submerged 
perhaps beneatn the ocean, then ele- 
vated, and, after being cooled for 
some time with cloud and fog, the 
atmosphere by the fourth day be- 
came pellucid. Such is the modifi- 
cation propounded in a work profess- 
ing to reconcile holy Scripture and 
geological science ; and which Dr 
mtchcock. without himself fully 
adopting tne hypothesis, is pleased to 
thiuK an "extension" of Dr Chal- 
mers's interpretation, well calculated 
to remove some " difficulties" which 
embarrassed the ori^al scheme. 

One of these ** difficulties" relates 
to the distribution of the inferior 
animals over the globe ; which, on Dr 
Chalmers's plan, must have been 
effected firom a single centre of crea- 
tion like that of mankind^ and in the 
same period of time. The modified 
theory of Pye Smith admits of their 
being created within the districts 
wherein they are now found. A 
morednsurmountable difficulty, how- 
ever, is the fact, discovered since 
Chaimers mrote, that some hundreds 
of species, still surviving, were in 
existence (as proved by their re- 
mains in the tertiary strata), long be- 
fore the creation of man ; and it was 
grobably this advanced state of geo- 
>gical knowledge that Dr Pjre Smith 
was desirous of meeting. Still it is 
a marvel how any one can fail to per; 
ceive that the modification, instead ot 
being an "extension," involves, in 
fact, the demolition of the original 
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scheme. While CJhalmere professed 
to reconcile the discoveries of geology 
with the Mosaic narrative, under- 
standing that narrative entirelv of 
the creation of this world in six oays, 
by the single expedient of interpolat- 
ing the geologic periods before the 
fiiit of them — the emendation limits 
the sacred narrative to a small por- 
tion only of the existing creation, 
carrving back the rest to an unde- 
fineo, uncertain original Still the 
advanced state of geological know- 
ledge, in the five-and-twenty years 
that elapsed between the publications 
of Chalmers and Pye Smith, impera- 
tively demanded some moaification 
of the views of the former ; and on 
the theory adopted by both, that the 
Mosaic creation was wholly posterior 
to the periods of geology, nothing 
more satisfactory has been, or per- 
haps can be excogitated. 

When we consider, however, all 
that is involved in reducing the 
sacred narrative which seems to re- 
late the creation of the world, to 
an account of the reconstruction of 
an inconsiderable plateau in Central 
Asia, we are not surprised that the 
friends of revelation,— temporarily 
silenced by the devout eloquence of 
Chalmers, — should consider the truce 
as broken, and begin again to stig- 
matise the theorv of geologists as 
arUiscriptural, If the idea of a par- 
tial deluge in place of a universal 
one, is still regarded by many with 
suspicion, how much more a partial 
chaos ? and a patiial creation f Hence 
we have divines^ and even geologists, 
who labour against the whole theory 
of the pre-Adamite formations. Some 
are bold enough to revive the ex- 
ploded notion of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that the fossil remains found in 
the earth were never living creatures 
at all I but " formed stones," created 
in the condition in which they are 
now found ; for as they gravely ob- 
serve, God can create stone in one 
shape as well as another ! Nay, the 
mammoth found under the ice m the 
Arctic redons, which was never petri- 
fied at afl, but retained at the begin- 
ning of the present century nes^ 



which bears and dogs devoured, 
with bones and lon^ red hair, still 
preserved in the Museum at St 
Petersburp, is coiyectured by a 
recent writer never to have been an 
animated structure, but simply a 
" created carcass / " * 

Others, with less of the hardihood 
of ignorance, strive to reproduce the 
hypothesis, once generally and justi- 
fiaoly entertained that the various 
^logical stratA may be all accounted 
for by the agencies of fire and water 
at the flood ; and consequently the 
extinct creatures are not pre- Ad am- 
ite, but simply antediluvian. This 
was the task undertaken by the Dean 
of York at the meeting of the British 
Association in that city in September 
1844. But the researches of geology 
had been travelling too fast for the 
very reverend dignitary. The evi- 
dences of duration and succession^ 
indelibly stamped on the different 
strata, make it impossible to ascribe 
their formation to any one catas- 
trophe ; still more to a catastrophe 
which so little changed the structiire 
or even the surface of the earth, that 
the men and animals bom before the 
Flood returned to live upon it after- 
wards, and found not even the vege- 
tation destroyed. 

It is easy enough to laugh out 
of court all such well-meant but 
impossible attempts to bolster up 
the assumed authority of Holy 
Writ. The latest and not the least 
humorous refutation will be found 
in Hugh Miller's Testimony of 
the Bocks — the newest and most 
authentic exposition of geologic 
science, and alas ! that we must add, 
the final effort of an intellect that, 
having raised and glorified human 
nature, in its sudden collapse and fall 
has left the sons of science and of 
Scotland to lamentation and awe. 
Still, while it is so easy to refute what 
Miller calls the " geology of the anti- 
geoloffists," the very recurrence of 
these hopeless struggles surely proves 
that geologists have not yet satisfied 
the religious cravings of Christen- 
dom. The frequent endeavour, with 
the amount of patience, industiy, and 
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leaming employed in weaving and 
re-weaying tnese succeesiye schemeSy 
show that theology and geology 
almost equally demand the reconcilia- 
tion. JNo disciple of either " ology" 
seemB content to go on long in utter 
heedlessness of the path of the other. 
li woidd he ruinouB if they did. 
This were to scatter the seeds of in- 
fidelity broadcast over our mining 
and excavating ^pulation. We agree 
rather with President Hitchcock, that 
" if the geological interpretation of 
Genesis be trua, it should be taught 
to all classes of the community ; to 
do otherwise were to excite the sus- 
picion that we dread to have the light 
of science fall upon the Bible. Nor 
let it be forgotten,** he adds, '' how 
disastrous has ever been the influence 
of the opinion that theologians teach 
one thing and men of science an- 
other." The popularity of the study 
is of itself a sufficient index of its 
utility. Dr Hitchcock's work, re- 
printed in Qlasgow, is bought at 
our railway stations for eignteen- 
pence; and the Testimony of the 
itocks. by far tiie most absorbing 
and aelightful book we have lately 
perused,— will, no doubt, be received 
with equal fetvour. There is some- 
thing in the very idea of illustrating 
the oldest truths of God's Word by 
the newest discoveries in His works, 
which is sure to arrest the attention 
of a people by no means willing to 
part witn their religion, while in- 
creasingly bent on the acquisition of 
knowleMige. The writer of this article 
being asked to give a lecture last year 
in one of the coal districts of the 
North, ventured to make an attempt 
of this kind, and was astonished at 
its succesa Thrice was he asked to 
repeat it ; and the rough but intelli- 
gent features of the men who crowd- 
ed from the manufactories, the col- 
lieries, and the railway cuttings, to 
listen, — filling boxes, pit, and gafleries 
of a theatre secured for their use — 
formed a most encouraging contrast 
to the usual asi>ects of a lecture-room. 
The hypothesis which we supported 
on that occasion is one which luis not 
in general received the ai)proval of 
^logical harmonists. Being mani- 
testly the most captivating of aU, we 
could never account for its discour- 
agement, save on the principle ex- 



Eressed in the proverb, "Too good to 
e true." It is with proportioiUlte 
satisfaction, therefore, that we now 
find our favourite scneme of recon- 
ciliation elaborated and sustained in 
a work of such indisputable scientific 
authority as the Testimony of the 
Rocks. This interpretation concurs in 
Dr Chalmers's celebrated dictum, . 
" that the writings of Moses do not fix 
the anti(^uitv of tne globe." It further 
agrees with him in prefixing the open- 
ing sentence of Genesis to the geo- 
logic periods \ but, instead of imagin- 
ing those penods to be omitted from 
the subsequent narrative^ it supposes 
them to be successively indicated in 
the woj'k of the several days record<- 
ed by Moses, All the liberty it takes 
with the sacred text is to suppose the 
Mosaic da^s to be periods of indefr- 
nite duratumy in place of natural days 
of four-and-twenty hours each. For 
this interpretation, it is able to (|uote 
the authority of Scripture itself, 
which, in texts innumerable, uses 
the word "day'* to indicate some 
appointed period appropriate to a 
j^icular purpose : nence " the day 
of salvation " (2 Cor. vi. 2) ; the " day 
of Jerusalem" (Ps. cxxxviL 7 : Luke, 
xix. 42) : the day of Christ (John, viii. 
56 ; PhiL L 6) ; the dav of retribution 
(Ps. xxxvii. 13) ; ana many others. 
This use of the word is, in fact, so 
well established, that we find St 
Peter guarding his disciples against 
the unbelief of their times, by the 
consideration that " one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand vears, and a 
thousand years as one day ;" a pro- 
verb so directly connected with the 
received opinion of his nation con- 
cerning the firet chapter of Genesis, 
that we are told the Rabbis consider- 
ed each of the six days there men- 
tioned to be (at least) emhlemaiic of 
a thousand years. On this notion 
was grounded the doctrine of the 
millennium, so extensively believed 
among the Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity : as the first Adam was 
created on the sixth day, and God 
rested on the seventh, so it was ar- 
gued the second Adam was to appear 
m the sixth millennium^ and the 
kingdom of heaven to be finally estab- 
lished in the seventh. No one who 
has looked into the Fathers will think 
of charging this interpretation of the 
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word "day" with novelty; if the 
facte of ^logy admit of being ranged 
under six such periods, there is no- 
thing in theology bat vihaX favours 
the view • and the reconciliation with 
the Mosaic narrative is made at once 
simple and complete. 

The hypothesis Lb manifestly coun- 
tenanced by two leading phenomena ; 
the ^logic periods agree with the 
Mosaic days in order and in number. 

Genesis and geology both exhibit 
the world as first covered with water, 
which could only be tenanted by fish 
and algce. Then the land was ele- 
vated, covered with vegetation, and, 
presumedly moist and recking, be- 
came a fit habitation for amphioious 
creatures and birds. The cattle and 
other mammalia follow at a later 
period, when the land had acquired 
firmness, and the atmosphere was 
improved ; and the latest creature is 
man, after whose formation the Crea- 
tor " rested from all His works which 
He had noiade.'* Here is one great 
line of agreement indicated on the 
very surface of the question ; we are 
not aware of any ground for supposing 
that this particular order could have 
been elicit^ by guess-work ; yet there 
was nothing in the state of science 
when Moses wrote to guide him to 
it. Before the study of comparative 
anatomy, one might have as readily 
supposed the mammalia to precede 
the reptiles and fish as to follow them. 

Agam, it is surely most remarkable, 
that, while the geological system in 
England alone has been subdivided 
by Smith into as many as thirty-four 
strata, six large divisions are almost 
universally recognised, separated each 
by a "dLsturlmnce** more marked 
and extensive than others. These 
are described in general terms as 
the older and later Primary^ the 
older and later Secondary^ the Ter- 
tiary, with the present surface of the 
globe : the five general disturbimces, 
which seem to mark some universal 
convulsion of nature, occurring re- 
spectively at the close of the Silurian, 
the Carboniferous, the OoliCe, the 
CretaceowL and the Tertiary forma- 
tions. When, therefore, it was fur- 
ther su^gestea that each of these divi- 
sions might be, at least probably, con- 
temporaneous with a different race of 
plants and animals, and be in fact 



referred to in the " days" of Genesis, 
the suggestion opened at once a path 
of marvellous attraction for all who 
desire to harmonise the testimony of 
Revelation and of science. The ob- 
stacles are as nothing compared with 
what we have to surmount on eveiy 
other hypothesis. Miller, indeed, does 
not scruple to declare that only one 
alternative is left. The progress of 
^logy has put " the explanation of 
Chalmers entirely out of the ques- 
tion," and we must be content to 
acc^uiesce in Dr Pye Smith's modifi- 
cation, or allow the interpretation we 
contend for. 

*' Between the scheme of lengthened 
periods and the scheme of a merely local 
chaos, which existed no one knot's how, 
and a merely local creation, which had 
its scene no one knows where, geological 
science Uares us NOW no choice whatever,** 
— Testimony, p. 162. 

One of the objections to our view, 
on which much stress has been laid, 
always appeared to us to result in a 
decisive argument in its fevour. We 
allude to the reason given in the 
book of Genesis and repeated in Exo- 
dus (xx. 11), for the institution of the 
Sabbath. We are commanded to 
work for six days, and rest on the 
seventh, because in six days God 
created the universe, and rwted on 
the seventh. The days of the first 
part of the commandment are ob- 
viously those which compose the natu- 
ral week. Then similar, it is argued, 
must be the days in the latter part, 
otherwise the same word is used in two 
different significations in one })as8affe 
of Scripture. But setting aside the 
logomachy, is there any real " ditfi- 
culty" in conceiving that the smaller 
divisions of human time are to be or- 
dered after the model of larger ones 
employed by the Creator ] Work for 
six days, and rest on the seventh^ is 
the law which Godprescribed to Him- 
self and to us. But must His days 
and ours necessarily be of the same 
duration ? Must He be held to have 
crowded all the diversified pheno- 
mena of nature, past, present, and to 
come, into one nundred ana forty- 
four hours, because that is the mea- 
sure of a man's weekly labour ? The 
prophets are allowed in Holy Scrip- 
ture " a week of years" to measure 
out the historv of a single people. 
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May not the march of creation well 
demand a day of centuries 1— a week 
not of seren, but of seventy times 
seven? 

Follow the argument of the Sab- 
bath a little farther^ and you will find 
this interpretation mdispensable. If 
the six days of creation are to be limit- 
ed to four-and-twenty hours each, so 
of course must the seventh. But to ima- 
gine that God " rested" only for such 
a day, is to infer that, at its expiry. 
He resumed again the creative pro- 
cess ; whereas it is plain that the 
Divine rest, in other words, the ceas- 
ing from the act of Creation— fox in 
respect of upholding and governing, 
our Saviour reminds us that his Fa- 
ther " worketh hitherto " — continues 
to the present time. God's Sab- 
bath, then, was a period, and not a 
natural day. It has lasted already 
through six or seven thousand of our 
vears, and may last as many more, 
before the true " eighth day^ (of 
which our Lord's resurrection is the 
type), shall usher in '' a new heavens 
and a new earth," fitted for the spirit- 
ual progeny of the second Man. But 
if the oay of the Creators rest be a 
long penod of time, so must also be 
the six days of His work. The retort is 
complete and unanswerable — the ob- 
jector is judged out of his own mouth, 
and the mind may be freely allowea 
to ascend to an interpretation of Ge- 
nesis, consistent not only with geo- 
logy^ but with the Book and its 
subhme epic. 

Before we proceed, howeverj let us 
very briefly put the non-scientific 
reader in possession of the chief facts 
of the case, omitting all conjectures, 
and note tne amount of agreement 
abready established between the Book 
and the Rocks. 

The earth's crust having been pene- 
trated to a depth of about six miles, is 
found to consist in great part of stra- 
tified rocks ; that is, rocks whose com- 
ponent parts are laid in level strata, 
showing that they were deposited at 
different intervals out of water, and 
afterwards hardened into stone. The 
number of these strata proves a succes- 
sion of inundations, and the thickness 
of them argues a lon^ continuance of 
the flood during their deposit. The 
strata have, each in its turn, been 
at the surface of the earth, and being 



there submerged under the waters of 
the ocean^ have gradually received 
the materials which they held in sua- 
pension; so that, on the retiring of 
the sea, or the elevation of the land, 
these have in turn been hardened into 
a new surface superimposed upon the 
former. Below all the strata are 
found rocks not stratified, the mate- 
rials of which show no trace of having 
been ever suspended in water, and 
which are consequently assumed to 
have formed the ori^al crust before 
the first of the inundations by which 
the several strata were deposited. 

While such, however, is the normal 
arrangement, the strata are by no 
means universally found in the levels 
on which they were originally depo- 
sited. "Disturbances," more or less 
extensive, have occurred in various 
places, eflrected apparently by volca- 
nic agency, which, breaking through 
the strata with prodigious force, has 
thrown large masses into a perpendi- 
cular in place of their origmal hori- 
zontal position, and upheavini^ the 
unstratified granite from below, forced 
it through the superincumbent rocks 
to exhibit its peaked eminences above 
the present surface. These disturban- 
ces nave been as evidently produced 
by the action of fire as the strata 
themselves by that of water. The re- 
sults, therefore, attest (1.) a succession 
of inundations, continuing for vast 

Eeriods of time ; and (2.) a variety of 
ery convulsions powerfiil enough to 
rend and shatter tne rocks from their 
foimdations, and change the whole 
face of nature where they prevailed. 
On examining more closely the 
composition of the rocks, stratified 
and unstratified^ the latter are found 
to contain no fossils — no remains of 
plants, fishes, or animals of any kind — 
nothing which bears the semblance of 
ever having been anjrthing else but 
stone, with the exception of the me- 
tals fused and run into their crannies 
and chinks. The stratified rocks, on 
the contrary, are almost whoUy com- 
posed of materials which have once 
formed portions of other organisations. 
Plants, fishes, shells, reptiles, birds and 
animals, are found in them in profu- 
sion ; converted into stone,butso little 
altered as to demonstrate that these 
forms were once endued with vege- 
table and animal life. They flourished 
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when the strata on which they now 
rest formed the sur&ce of the earth ; 
were destroyed in the inundation 
which ensued, and deposited, along 
with the other materials held in sus- 
pension by the superincumbent wa- 
ters, to form in their turn the floor of 
another set of inhabitants. 

Further, these fossil remains prove 
to be of creatures of which the whole 
species have now become extinct; 
and again, the species in the lower 
strata are different from those in the 
higher. Hence, not only has the 
globe undergone several successive 
cnaDflps of its material surface, but 
the plants and animals have changed 
also. Each time the suHaoe was 
renewed, a new system of v^etable 
and animal life was called into exist- 
ence suited to the new condition of the 
soil In one period the fossils are all 
of marine plants and fishes, indicating 
that the dry land had not as yet 
emerged from iheall-embracingocean. 
At another, we have huge monsters 
of the lizuxl or saurian tribe, sug- 
gestive of vast marshes and low 
banks suited to their amphibious 
formation. At another^ the scaly 
lizard is found lifted mto an un- 
wieldy quadruped, roaming the earth 
now hard enough for its tread, and 
eating down the vegetation that grew 
thick and rank in the reeking atmo- 
sphere. Then we find birds vast as 
dragons and hideous as harpies ; all 
apparently belonging to their several 
dates or periods, and all anterior to 
the existmg creation. 

The last fact we need to mention 
is, that among all the fossils of ex- 
tinct plants or animals, no remains 
have ever yet been found of num. 
He was absent, therefore, from all 
the several creations anterior to the 
present This most perfect of oigan- 
ised beines was not produced till the 
earth had been replenished with the 
plants and animals which now flourish 
on its surface, and seem to be gener- 
ally necessaiy to human existence. 

Such are, very briefly^ some of the 
well-ascertained facts of geology. It 
were as idle for any one to contend 
against the necessary inference, as to 
dispute the law of gravitation, or the 
solar system. If, on digipng in some 
*>qinhabited island, we lound the re- 
'Qs of seven generations buried one 



under the other, in the different stages 
of decomposition, we should of course 
believe that those individuals had suc- 
cessively lived their appointed space 
upon the island, and each in his turn 
gone down to the grave. What should 
we say to the person who should try to 
persuade us toat our own was in »ct 
the first human foot that ever trod 
those shores, and when we pointed to 
the skulls and bones and pieces of 
cofl&n we had unearthed, should 
eravely reply that these were per- 
naps no human remains after all, out 
something very like them, created in 
that shape mm the first! Should 
we not answer, without disputing 
what miahi have been, that in those 
relics of mortality we saw indis- 
putable evidence of what had been 
the case ; that men had certainly 
inhabited the oountiy, and lived and 
died there for generations, though 
no record xm^i remain of their ori- 
gin or extinction f In like manner, 
then, we say of the geological dis- 
coveries, that without denying that 
Qod covdd have created the globe out 
of nothing in 144 hours — or in (me — 
here is evidence that, in point of fact, 
He did not. It is not a theory or 
speculation, but matter of historical 
record, " written and graven on 
stones," proved by ocular demon- 
stration, that these successive races 
did inhabit this earth before our- 
selves. Come or go as they might, 
here they lie buried under our feet ; 
and no cosmo^ny can be other than 
ridiculous which does not allow time 
for their succession. To specify the 
number of years or centimes is nei- 
ther possible nor necessary. Vast 
periods, as compared with our own, 
were certainly consumed in the rise 
and decay of the systems before us ; 
but whether thousands or tens of 
thousands of years, as we count years, 
no one can even surmise. Nor let it 
disturb us that Greology should de- 
mand such gigantic portions of time 
for the histoiy of the ^obe, when it 
is remembered how ghbly her elder 
sister. Astronomy, counts her mil- 
lions of miles in assigning its place 
among other planets. 

To proceea, then, with the agree- 
ment between these ascertained facts 
of science and the statements of Be- 
velatioa 
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1. Id the first place, they go to the 
root of the notion in which atheism 
has always originated, and to which 
it is continually recurring— the eter- 
nUy of the world. That " all things 
continue as they were from the te- 
ginning of the creation," was the 
stronghold of infidelity in St Peter's 
time ; and the apostle perceived that 
to refute this idea and establish a 
creation " by the Word of God" at 
some definite period, was essential to 
a belief in future judgment St Paul, 
in like manner, lays the foundations 
of faith in " understanding that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of 
God,** " so that thin^ which are seen 
were not made of things that do ap- 
pear;" herein exactly meeting the 
old axiom of heathen philosophy, Ex 
nihilo nihil JU. Once allow that some- 
thing was produced out of nothing, 
and you stand immediately in the pre- 
sence of a Creator who sustains wnat 
He has called into bein^, and claims 
the homage and obedience of His 
creatiures. To allow this, however, 
was the great difficulty, not only with 
Epicurus and Lucretius, but, strange 
as it may sound after eighteen cen- 
turies of Christianity, with Des- 
cartes. Stranger still, this is yet the 
difficulty with hundreds of neglected 
or ill-instructed minds in Protestant 
England. 

Natural philosophy has assailed 
this difficulty by arguing for a cre- 
ating mind from the proofs of de- 
sii/n impressed upon all creation. 
Geology more directly meets it by 
producmg evidence of the pre-existing 
state of things. "A stone," says 
Paley, "may be conceived to have 
lain on the heath from all eternity, 
but not a wcUch ; if I find one there, 
I am sure some one made it and put 
it there." "True (adds the geologist), 
and I can tell you when it was put 
there; at all events, I can show a 
period when the heath was without 
a watch, and when watches, indeed, 
were not in existence." 

It is not, however, a single piece 
of mechanism that ^j^logy presents 
us with, but a succession of creations, 
occupying each its distinct period of 
time, and for that time possessing the 
whole earth. This evidence is no 
longer moral, but physical and com- 
plete. The theoiy of" development " 



is here wholly inapplicable ; inasmuch 
as the successive races were mani- 
festly not developed out of their pre- 
decessors, but brought to a violent 
end, and their habitations prepared 
for successors of another species. 
Now, if it could be granted that mat- 
ter itself were eternal, and, fiirther, 
eternally endued with necessary forms 
of organisation, it would still be im- 
possible to conceive an eternally 
inherent quality of destroying its 
necessaiy order, and producing an- 
other ! Such revolutions can only be 
ascribed to the hand of a superior 
Being, existing before and after the 
formations He efiects, and moulding 
the subject matter with the power of 
the potter over the clay—" of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dishonour." 
This is the first and decisive testimony 
which geological science bears to tRe 
truths of Kevelation. 

2. The next is, that man is found 
in i^ology as he is exhibited in Ge- 
nesis — the latest in time, but the 
highest in order, of all the creatures 
that have as yet appeared upon this 
earth. It cannot be denied that there 
b a tendency in some scientific pur- 
suits to reduce the human race to an 
insignificance^ as compared with other 
parts of creation, which is hard to be 
reconciled with the great truths of 
revelation. The study of astronomy, 
for example, exhibitmg our planet 
as one out of several that revolve 
about the sun ;— suggesting that the 
fixed stars are also suns whose pla- 
nets are lost to sight in the immen- 
sity of their distance ; further, that 
in the realms of space, other systems 
exist beyond the furthest star, the 
light of whose veiy suns does not 
T&B^ the human eye; and lastly, 
that all these systems possibly re- 
volve about a common centre— their 
suns the planets of some grander 
fountain of light^ and their planets, 
in fact the sateUites of a subject and 
seconaanr lumioary, — these concep- 
tions, while they build up a noble 
idea of the power, and wisdom, and 
goodness of the Creaior^ reduce the 
human creature to such an atom in 
the magnificent array, that we expe- 
rience a struggle in believing in nis 
heavenly destiny. The exclamation, 
" What IS man ? presses on the mind, 
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till from the devout awe of the 
Psalmist it is often ready to sink into 
despair. Is it easy, for instance, to 
connect with the ephemeral tenants 
of one shining specK out of millions, 
the high-reaching faith of the incar- 
nation of the Son of God f 

The infidels of science have not 
failed to make the most of this argu- 
ment, while its poets ridicule the 
presumption of man supposing him- 
self to oe the final end of elation. 
The conclusion which Pope drew firom 
his really beautiful survey of the 
universe is, that its Maker — 

'* Sees with equal eye as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a spairow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.*' 

Nothing seems to move his scorn 
more than the doctrine of Genesis, 
Uiat man was created to have do- 
minion over the lower creatures,— 

*' Has God, thou fool ! work'd solely for 

thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy 

food? 
Know, Nature's children shall divide 

her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a 

bear. 

While man exclaims. See all things for 

my use I 
See man for mine, replies a pampei'd 

goose!" 

The Essay on Man, in fact, amid 
all its richness of versification, and 
apparaitly devout contemplation of 
nature, breathes a spirit wholly 
irreconcilable with some of the 
fundamental positions of the Bible. 
It is no little service, then, which 
Geology renders to Revelation, when 
she demonstrates that the Scrip- 
tural account of man's position upon 
earth is the true one. This ser- 
vice she discharges in showing 
that, while among the extinct spe- 
cies of the pre-Ad^ite periods, there 
can be traced the idea of the hu- 
man organisation, rudely stamped on 
the first living creatures, preserved 
amid the destruction of races, and re- 
produced upon a higher scale in their 
successors, — man hmiself was want- 
ing, till, after several successive crea- 
tions^ the earth was again reorganised 
for his use. 

Beautifully and religiously is this 
gradual unfolding of tne archetypal 



idea stated and iUustrated by Hugh 
Miller— 

" In a paBsage," he says, "quoted from 
Herder, by Dr M'CoBh, in his very 
masterly work on typical forms, I find 
the profound - German remaining of the 
strange reeemblancea which pervade all 
nature, and impart a general unity to its 
forms, that it would seem ' as if, on all 
our earth, the form-abounding mother 
had proposed to herself but one type, — 
one froUhplagma — acoording to which, 
and for which, she formed them alL 
Know, then,' he continues, 'what this 
form is. It is the identical one which 
man also wears.' And the remark of 
Coleridge in h\A Aid» to JttifUctum, is 
still more definite. ' Let us carry ua 
back in spirit,' he Bayl^ ' to the mysteri- 
ous week, the teeming work-days of 
the Creator (as they rose in vision before 
the eye of the inspired historian)^ of the 
operations of the heavens and of the 
earth in the day that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens. And 
who that watched their ways with an un- 
derstanding heart could, as the vision 
evolved stUl advanced towards him, 
contemplate the filial and loyal bee, the 
home-building, wedded, and divorceless 
swallow, and, above all, the manifoldly 
intelligent ant tribes, with their common- 
wealths and confederacies, their warri- 
ors and miners, the husband-folk that 
fold in their tiny flocks on the honey- 
leaf, and the virgin sister with the holy 
instincts of maternal lovedetached and in 
eelfless purity — and not say in himself. 
Behold the shadow of approaching hu- 
manity, the sun rising fVom behind, in 
the kiiidling mom of creation 1* There 
is fancy here; but it is that sagacious 
fiwcy vouchsafed to only the true poet, 
which has so often proved the pumeer of 
tcientific diteovery, and which is in reality 
more sober and truthful in the midst of 
its apparent extravagance, than the grav- 
est cogitations of ordinary men. It is 
surely no incredible thing that He who, 
in the dispensations of the human 
period, spake by type and symbol, and 
who, when He walked the earth in the 
flesh, taught in parable and allegoiy, 
should have also spoken in the geologic 
ages by prophetic figures embodied in 
the form and structure of animals t Nay, 
what the poet imagined, though in a 
somewhat extreme form, the philoso- 
phers seem to be on the very eve of con- 
firming. The foreknown ' archetypal 
idea' of Owen, — ' the immaterial link of 
connection' of all the past with all Uie 
present, which Agassis reeolvee into the 
fore-ordained design of the Creator, will 
be yet found, I cannot doubt, to trans- 
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late themselves into one great general 
truth — namely, that the Palssozoic, Se- 
condary, and Tertiary dispensations of 
creation were charged, like the Patriarch- 
al and Mosaic dispensations of grace, 
with the ' shadows of better things to 
come.* The advent of man, simply as 
snch, was the great event prefigured dur- 
ing the old geologic ages. The advent 
of that divine Man, ' who hath abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality 
to light/ was the great event prefigured 
during the historic ages. It is these two 
grand events, equally porticos of one 
sublime scheme, originated when God 
took counsel with Himself in the depths 
of eternity, that bind together past, pre- 
sent, and ^ture— the geologic with the 
Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the Chris- 
tian ages, and all together with that new 
heavens and new earth, the last of many 
creations, in which there shall be ' no 
more death nor curse, but the throne of 
God and the Lamb shall be in it, and 
His servants shall serve Him.' " — Ttsti- 
many, 214, 216. 

Glorious and glowing language 
this! Yet it is the language not of 
poetry alone, but of science concur- 
ring with theolo^ and the moral 
yearnings of mairs inner being, to 
sustain the pre-eminence with which 
the Mosaic record has invested him. 
It is the testimony of science, in all 
her branches, that the highly sensi- 
tive vertebraJ structure which con- 
stitutes the human frame, is the onlt/ 
material oiganism capable of being 
united to a rational mind or suuL 
Approximations towards this organ- 
ism are found throughout the geologic 
periods, even as approximations to 
reason may be traced in the instincts 
of lower animals. Still a distinct line 
of demarcation separates the head 
and capital of creation from the 
lower members. And this line is 
drawn in geology (and we may observe 
also in anatomy) precisely where it 
is in Grenesis,— with the creation of 
Adam. No human remains are mix- 
ed with the fossil specimens. The 
geologic periods exhibit no single 
trace of reason through all their vast 
extent : no relics of manufactures, art, 
or invention are found ; nothing to 
surest the possibility that any of the 
extinct creatures Were equal to any 
higher ends than the bare necessities 
of animal nature. It was after all 
these j)reliminai7, and, so to speak, 
tentative^ periods of creation— a//e/- 



the formation of the present surface 
of the earth, and. its being stocks 
with all other existing creatures, that 
this one superior rational species was 
introduced as thfe crown and perfec- 
tion of the whole. This testimony 
not only sustains the very letter of 
the Mosaic record, but leads directly 
to the conclusion that the being so 
exceptionally endowed may well be 
reserved for the exaltea destiny 
there assigned to him. The voice of 
Science is attuned to that of Revela- 
tion, — 
** Through all the compass of the notes it 

ran, 
The diapason ending fiill in man." 

Such, then, is the highly encourag- 
ing concurrence of testimony already 
arrived at between the records of 
(Jeoloffjy and (Jenesis. We may com- 
pare tnem to two travellers start- 
ing from opposite coasts of an un- 
known island to explore its interior ; 
the one furnished with a map in the 
stars, the other tracking his way by 
the nature of the soil, the vegetation, 
and here and there the footprints of 
wild animals. They advance uncon- 
scious of each other*s existence, the 
former gazing ever on the mystic 
orbs of heaven, the latter never re- 
moving his downward eyes from 
earth. That each should occasion- 
ally mistake his instructions, and 
so wander from his path, we should 
reasonably anticipate ; but if, after 
many sucn deviations, corrected by 
renewed application to their ap- 
pointed EUgns, we saw our travel- 
lers returning again and again into 
one direction, and that a direc- 
tion which promised eventually to 
bring them face to face in the cen- 
tre, should we not recognise in the 
instructions of each the Hand which 
formed the " stars in their courses,** 
and the flowers in their order, and 
gave His children the wisdom to read 
what He has inscribed upon either ? 

The amount of agreement already 
established beyond dispute, justifies 
the belief that the time nas passed in 
which it was possible to oppose the 
testimony of the Rocks to that of 
The Book. If now the good service 
can be carried a step tnrther, and 
the details as well as the conclusions 
of the Mosaic record be harmonised 
with those of gedogy, the finishing- 
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stroke would be put to one of the 
noblest and most delightful of the 
investigations open to mankind. It 
is thiB which, alter many a timid re- 
coil, geology appears to lie now on the 
verge of accomplishing, by establish- 
ing the hypothesis that the "days" 
of the Book correspond with the 
"periods" of the Kocks. Let us 
bnefly sketch the arrangement 

The first of the Mosaic davs is occu- 
pied with the creation of light, and its 
separation from the darkness. Taking 
this to mark the first epoch of the ma- 
terial creation— as light and life are 
invariable co-relatives — it will coin- 
< ide with the period of the unstrati- 
fied rockSj when, according to geo- 
logical evidences, the earth glowed 
with heat, amounting perhaps to a 
state of fusion, incompatible with the 
presence of either animal or vege- 
table life. The incandescent mass 
being suffused with water, the whole 
would be wrapped in volumes of 
steam, thick enough to shut out 
every ray of light, till God said. Let 
there be light, and there was light — 
the vapours, however, still continuing 
dense enough to obscure the shape of 
the sun. On the second day, the 
atmosphere is created, which may 
well be coincident with the earliest 
period of fossil remains— the Silurian 
formation. The characteristics of 
this period are, that the rocks exhibit 
a generallv level aspect^ and the 
fossils are all offish, or manne plants : 
consequently the surfece was still sub- 
merged, probably at no great depth, 
under the ocean. It is further wor- 
thy of notice, that, whereas the Baby- 
lonian Cosmogony which for a mo- 
ment attracted the attention of Nie- 
buhr, represents the original earth 
as encompassed with waters in which 
the fish swam about iu darkness; the 
oldest of our ichthyic fossils is en- 
dowed with an ei/e^ furnished with 
the necessary process for dilating 
and contracting the pupil as the 
creature rose towards, or receded 
from, the light With the third 
day, the drv land is elevated, and the 
waters gathered into the correspond- 
ing hollows • the immediate result of 
which is, tnat the earth is clothed 
with vegetation. This day, then, 
corresponds with the old red sand- 
stone, still bearing the traces of the 



rippling sea which broke upon it, 
with the footmarks of the fiirst walk- 
ing or crawling creatures. This for- 
mation was originally clothed with 
the forests, afterwards superimposed 
upon it in the shape of the coal strata. 
Tnese represent a vegetation so pro- 
fuse, that Miller thinks the earth 
must have shone to other planets 
with a kind of i^de-green lustre. The 
fourth day is assigned by Moses to the 
heavenly bodies, now probably ren- 
dered visible bv the dissipation of 
the vapours in the atmosphere, as the 
heat of the globe abated. To this 
point geologv, therefore, is not called 
to witness : but the period is that of 
the formation of the coal strata, while 
the waters in which those ancient for- 
ests had been submerged, were sap- 
ping, uprooting, and, afler innumer- 
able years of suspension, depositing 
trunk, and leaf, and fruit in a thick 
carbonaceous mass, whose use was 
reserved for a future creation. 

With the fifth day creation is 
again in operation below. The waters 
bring fortn abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, not great 
whales, as our translators improperly 
render it — ^for the whale is one of the 
warm-blooded inammalia not yet pro- 
duced, — but these are the spawn of 
ocean, whose mighty shapes have been 
reconstructed in the garaensat Syden- 
ham. Those great toads or frogs, 
called (from their teeth) Dici/nodon^ 
and Labt/rinthodon, together with 
the Chdrotheriuniy are specimens of 
the older creatures that climbed out 
of the teeming womb of ocean on 
the third day, and left their foot- 
prints upon the old red sandstone. 
The remaining reconstructions — the 
IchthyosauruSyVrith his flabby paddles 
flounaerinc in the mud— the Flesio- 
saurus ana Teleosaunis fighting and 
devouring one another a little farther 
up the bank (with another still fiercer 
member of the Saurian tribe, fur- 
nished with a neck like the swan's, 
and rejoicing in the euphonious ap- 
pellation of rlesiosauTTUs Dolichodei' 
ron\ struggled and screamed on the 
blue clay, where they now lie en- 
tombed m the lias formation. The 
grisly Megalosaurus trod the harder 
soil of the freestone or Oolite strata, 
and over his head the Pterodactyle 
spread his leathern wings like a 
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Harpy. Next the grim-looking Hy- 
Ujeo9auru9 and milder Igtianodon fed 
together on the forests of the Weal- 
den strata ; while the Frotosaurus 
trampled down the chalk, and over- 
head flew the ^reat Pterodactyle, 
some forlorn specimens of whose race 
MrWaterhouse Hawkins pleasantly 
ooiyectures may have outlived the 
night that fell upon his fimiily. and 
surviving to the next "day;, im- 
pressed tne memory of man with the 
dragons which have been generally 
attnbuted to his imagination. 

All these, and others discovered — 
and still in process of discoveiy — in 
great abundance in the formations 
we have named, are conceived to 
have been the productions of the 
" fifth day." This day, like its pre- 
decessor, had an ''evening ana a 
morning," — an initial and a declining 
era as well as a middle or noonday 
portion, wherein the several types 
attained their fullest development. 
And then was ushered in the sixth 
day, when " the earth (not the waters) 
brought forth the Uving creature 
after his kind, cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beast of the earth ; in 
a word, all the existing animal 
kingdom, with some further spe- 
cies now extinct (as the fossil ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, &c.), but which 
geology attests to have lived in the 
opening stages of the human period. 
It was late in this period— m the 
evening, as Milton rightly places it, 
of the sixth day — that man was 
created : yet no evening closes this 
day in Genesis, for the evening there 
precedes the morning, and man*s day 
IS not yet enveloped in the initial 
shadows of another period. The 
seventh day succeeds continuously 
without a night between. 

•* The great Creator from Hia work 

Desisting, though unwearied, up retiim'd. 

The heavens and all the constellations 

rung. 
The planets in their stations list'nin^ stood. 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlasting gates, they sung ; 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors — 

let in 
The great Creator from His work retum'd 
Magnificent ! His six days' work a world I 
Open, and henceforth oft ; for God will 

deign 
To visit oft the dwelling of just men 
Delighted ; and, with frequent intercourse 



Thither will send his winged measengeiB 
On errands of supernal grace." 

If the reader wishes to see the out- 
line we have now sketched filled in 
with all the warmth of a poet and the 
accuracy of the man of science^ he 
must consult the Testimony of ike 
Rocks. We have preferred to have 
our say in our own words rather than 
attempt an analysis which might in 
some aegree diminish the pleasure of 
perusing that charming little work. 
We must not, however, omit the satis- 
factory answer which it makes to the 
objection — nowthe only one of impor- 
tance—that on the hypothesis here 
stated Moses is made to record the 
creation of the extinct fishes, plants, 
reptiles, and birds, but not of the 
species still extant. The sixth day, 
which is the period assigned to the 
existing creation, is, on this hypothe- 
sis, the era only of the mammalia ; 
and as it cannot be maintained that 
the other tribes survived from former 
periods — ^because the fossils are mostly 
of a distinct species from any of the 
creatures now living— we are left 
without any account at all of the 
creation of the whole vegetable king- 
dom with two-thirds of the animd. 
The objection has been described as 
insuperable, but it is disposed of by 
the veiy simple and easy hypothesis 
that the sacred history records the 
pointsin which each day diferedfrom 
tts predecessor, and is silent on those 
in which it agreed with them. There 
was, indeed, an entire new creation 
in each, but that creation consisted 
partly of new species in the genera al- 
ready existing, and partly in the addi- 
tion of new genera ; and it is the latter, 
not the former, that finds place in the 
sacred memoir. Fishes created on 
the first day, and vegetation first 
appearing on the thira, continued 
also throughout every succeeding day 
— not in the same species, but in 
others more suited to the relations in- 
to which they were now brought with 
other creatures. The sixth day like- 
wise received its proper creation of 
Slants and lower animals, filling both 
ind and sea; but as these, under 
other forms, had entered also into the 
earlier creations, the brief record of 
Genesis is silent upon them, and men- 
tions only the higner orders of mam- 
malia and of man which were now 
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brought into being. It is a record 
of creation in the highest sense of the 
word, passing over all new modi- 
fications of previously existing races 
to note those which were then for 
the first time introduced into being. 
This suggestion seems at once simple 
and complete, and the advance of the 
science having removed other difficul- 
ties formerly objected to, we may ven- 
ture to think thegeological interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic " dav" the true one. 
It will be observed that in this, and 
indeed in all other schemes of recon- 
ciliation, the lan^age of the sacred 
book is taken to describe the appear- 
ance rather than the actual nature of 
objects J in other words, it expresses 
the optical not the scientific truth. 
When it is said that Grod " made two 
great lights, the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the nignt," it is obvious that this de- 
scribes the appearance, not the true 
nature, of the sun and moon. No one, 
speaking scientifically, would conjoin 
tne largest and the smallest of the 
orbs of neaven — ^the centre of our sys- 
tem, and the satellite of a single 
planet — under the description of "two 
great lights." Nor would the astro- 
nomer be satisfied to account for 
the object of their creation by the 
accident of their giving light upon 
earth by day and by night This is 
optical not astronomical truth. 

In like manner the work of other 
days also is described, not philosophi- 
cally but optically, accoroing to the 
appearances that would be presented 
to a spectator. Such a vision must 
have been in the mind of the sight- 
less poet when he sang of the fifth 
day— 

'* The earth obey*d, and straight. 
Opening her fertile womb teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limb*d and Aill grown : Out of the ground 

uprose. 
As from his lair, the wild beast whore he 

wons 
In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den ; 
Among the trees in pairs they rose, they 

walk'd: 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green : 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at onoe, ana in broad herds up- 
sprung. 
The grassy clods now calved ; now half ap- 



peard 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke 

from bonds, 



And rampant shakes his brinded mane ; 

the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them 

threw 
In hillocks : The swift stag from under 

ground 
Bore up his branching head : Scarce from 

his mould 
Behemoth, biggest bom of earth, unheaved 
His vastness: Fleeced the flocks and 

bleating rose. 
As plants : Ambiguous between sea and 

land, 
The river-horse, and scaly crocodile." 

It is asked, however, why the 
sacred narrative should assume the 
optical aspect, when there was assur- 
edly no human spectator to receive or 
record the impression. Had Moses 
been an eyewitness, or had he collect- 
ed the records of one who stood by 
when God " commanded the morning, • 
and caused the dayspring to know its 
place," the pen would naturally have 
recorded the impressions received by 
the eye. But as the whole was sub- 
sequently revealed by Him who made 
the secrets of nature, why give a pic- 
torial representation of ^ths which 
may weu be supposed to have been 
communicated in another way '\ 

To answer this <iuery we must first 
settle the mode in which the facts 
were actually communicated to the 
inspired writer. Several ways are 
conceivable : they may have been told 
in a dream, as many of the prophets 
were visited^ or by oral and audible 
communication, as when Moses him- 
self talked with God in the Mount ; 
or by toritten characters, as he re- 
ceivwi the two tables of stone graven 
by the finger of God. The view, how- 
ever, which has found most accept^ 
ance is that the history of the natural 
creation was communicated to Moses, 
as that of the spiritual was to St John, 
in a vision — t. e, by a succession of 

Eictures, presented possibly to the 
odily organ, at all events exhibited 
to the mind's eye, by the divine 
agency. " We treat the history of 
creation," says Dr Kurtz (quoted by 
Miller), " with its six-days* work, as a 
connected series of so many prophetic 
visions. The appearance ana evanish- 
ing of each such vision seem to the 
seer as a morning and an evening, ap- 
parently because these were presented 
to him as an increase and decrease of 
light, like morning and evening twi- 
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light** Miller himself, adopting this 
vie w J supiwses "a diorama^ over whose 
shifting pictures the curtain rose and 
fell six times in succession, once dur- 
ing the Azoic period, once during the 
earlier or middle Palaeozoic period, 
once during the Carboniferousperiod, 
once during the Permian or Triassic 
period, once during the Oolitic or Cre- 
taceous period, ana finally, once during 
theTertiary period J** and he declares 
himself " greatly mistaken if we have 
not in the six geologic periods all the 
elements without misplacement or 
exaggeration of the Mosaic drama of 
Creation.** — Testimony, p. 184. 

We would renture to suggest, for 
our own part, the probability of a suc- 
cession of hieroglyphs, descending 
perhaps from high antiquity, and by 
Moses deciphered and recorded in the 
opening verses of Genesis. It is no 
new or unauthorised opinion that 
the earlier chapters of tnat inspired 
book were compiled from the family 
records of the children of Abraham. 
This is not inconsistent with the true 
inspiration of Moses any more than 
his acknowledged compilation of the 
testimony of many eyewitnesses is 
inconsistent with that of St Luke. 
The songs of Zacharias and the Vir- 
gin, with the letter of Claudius Felix 
to the governor, were obviously in- 
serted by the evangelist from copies 
which he had collected among the 
materials for his work. Why then 
may not Moses have found among the 
documents of his family one inscribed 
with hieroglyphic characters, which 
he was taught, either supematurally. 
or by the aid of his great natural 
learning controlled and guided by 
inspiration, to decipher and put into 
words as the history of Creation? 
In any such inscription one or two 
characters would stand for each day's 
work, and be naturally expressive of 
the feature which distinguished it 
from the others. A confiised blank, 
with an appearance of light flashing 
upon it at the word of God, might 
stand for the first day ; an expanse of 
water with clouds above for the second; 
a picture of earth and sea, with trees 
on the former, for the thiid ; a draw- 
ing of the sun, moon, and stars for 
the fourth ; the sea producing great 
saurians, with birds on the wing, for 
the fifth ; and one or two figures of 



beasts, with a man at the dose, might 
indicate the sixth and final period. 

Without further pressing our sug- 
gestion, however, let us condude with 
the more elaborate and glowing illus- 
tration of Hugh Miller : — 

*^' Let U8 suppose that the creative 
vision took pla<>9 far from man, in an 
untrodden recess of the Midian desert, 
ere yet the vision of the burning bush 
had been vouchsafed ; and that, as in the 
vision of St John in Patmos, voices were 
mingled with scenes, and the ear as cer- 
tainly addressed as the eye. A '* g^reat 
darkness" first falls upon the prophet, 
like that which in an earlier age fell upon 
Abraham, but without the ' horror ; ' 
and, as the Divine Spirit moves on the 
face of the wildly-troubled waters, as a 
visible aurora enveloped by the pitchy 
cloud, the great doctrine is orally enun- 
ciated, that ' in the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the euth.' Un- 
reckoned ages, condensed in the vision 
into a few brief moments, pass away ; 
the creative voice is again heard, ' Let 
there be light,' and straightway a grey 
diffused light springs up in the east, and, 
casting its sickly gleam over a cloud- 
limited expanse of steaming vaporous 
sea, journeys through the heavens to- 
wards the west. One heavy, sunless day 
is made the representative of myriads; 
the faint light waxes fainter, — it sinks 
beneath the dim undefined horizon ; the 
first scene of the drama closes upon the 
seer ; and he sits awhile on his hill-top 
in darkness, solitary but not sad, in what 
seems to be a calm and stariess night. 

The light again brightens, — it is day ; 
and over an expanse of ocean without 
visible bound the horizon has become 
wider and sharper of outline than before. 
There is life in that great sea, — inverte- 
brate, mayhap also ichthyic, life; but, 
from the comparative distance of the 
point of view occupied by the prophet, 
only the slow roll of its waves can be 
discerned, as they rise and fall in long 
undulations before a gentle gale ; and 
what most stronglv impresses the eye is 
the change which has taken place in the 
atmospheric scenery. That lower stratum 
of the heavens occupied in the previous 
vision by seething steam, or grey, smoke- 
like fog, is clear and transpai-ent ; and 
only in an upper region, where the previ- 
ously invisible vapour of the tepid sea 
has thickened in the cold, do the clouds 
appear. But there, in the higher strata 
of the atmosphere, they lie, thick and 
manifold,— an upper sea of great waves, 
separated from those beneath by the 
transparent firmament, and, like them 
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too, impelled in rolling xnuBM by the 
wind. A mighty advanoe haa taken 
place in creation : but its most conapi- 
cuoua optical sign is the existence of a 
transparent atmoephere,--of a firmament 
stretched out over the earth, that separates 
the waters above from the waters below. 
But darkness descends for the third time 
npon the seer, for the evening and the 
morning have completed the second day. 
<*Tet again the light rises under a 
canopy of cloud; but the scene has 
changed, and there is no longer an un- 
broken expanse of sea. The white surf 
breaks, at the distant horizon, on an 
insulated reef, formed mayhap by the 
Silurian or Old Red cond eooi&ytes 
ages before, during the bygone yeeter- 
day : and beats in long lines of foam, 
nearer at hand, against a low, winding 
shore, the seaward barrier of a widely- 
spread country. For at the divine com- 
mand the land has arisen from the deep, 
— not inconspicuously and in scattered 
islets, as at an earlier time, but in exten- 
sive Uiough flat and marshy continents, 
little raised over the sea-level ; and a yet 
farther fiit has covered them with the 
great carboniferous flora. The scene is one 
of miffhty forests of cone-bearing trees, — 
of pfldms, and tree-ferns, and gigantic 
club-mosses, on the opener slopes, and of 
great reeds clustering by the sides of quiet 
lakes and dark rolling rivers. There is 
deep gloom in tlie recesses of the thicker 
woods, and low thick mists creep along 
the dank marsh or sluggish stream. But 
there is a general lightening of the sky 
over-head ; as the day declines, a redder 
flush than had hitherto lighted up the 
prospect falls athwart fern-covered bank 
and long withdrawing glade. And while 
the fourth evening has fallen on the 
prophet, he becomes sensible, as it wears 
on, and the fourth dawn approaches, 
that yet another change has taken place. 
The Creator has spoken, and the stars 
look out from openings of deep uncloud- 
ed blue ; and as day rises, and the planet 
of morning pales in the east, the broken 
cloudlets are transmuted from bronze 
into gold, and anon the gold becomes 
fire, and at length the glorious sun 
arises out of the sea, and enters on his 
course rejoicing. It is a brilliant day ; 
the waves, of a deeper and softer blue 
than before, dance and sparkle in the 
light; the earth, with Uttle else to 
attract the gaze, has assumed a garb of 
brighter green ; and as the sun declines 
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amid even richer glories than those 
which had encircled his rising, the moon 
aj^tears full-orbed in the east, — to the 
human eye the second great luminary of 
the heavens, — and climbs slowly to the 
zenith as night advances, shedding its 
mild radiance on laud and sea. 

" Again the day breaks ; the prospect 
consists, as before, of land and ocean. 
There are great pine- woods, reed-covered 
swamps, wide plains, winding rivers, and 
broad lakes; and a bright sun shines 
over all. But the landscape derives its 
interest and novelty from a feature un- 
marked before. Gigantic birds stalk 
along the sands, or wade fiar into the 
water in quest of their ichthyic food ; 
while birds of lesser size float upon the 
lakes, or scream discordant in hovering 
flocks, thick as insects in the calm of a 
summer evening, over the narrower seas, 
or brighten with the sunlit gleam of 
their wings the thick woods. And ocean 
has its monsters : great ' tanninim * 
tempest the deep, as they heave their 
huge bulk over the surface, to inhale the 
life-sustaining air; and out of their 
nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a ' seeth- 
ing pot or caldron.' Monstrous crea- 
tures, armed in massive scales, haunt the 
rivers, or scour the flat rank meadows ; 
earth, air, and water are charged with 
animal life ; and the sun sets on a busy 
scene, in which unerring instinct pursues 
unremittingly its few simple ends,— the 
support and preservation of the indivi- 
dual, the propagation of the species, and 
the protection and maintenance of the 
young. 

" Again the night descends, for the 
fifth day has dosed ; and morning breaks 
on the sixth and last day of creation. 
Cattle and beasts of the field graze on the 
plains; the thick-skinned rhinoceros wal- 
lows in the marshes ; the squat hippopo- 
tamus rustles among the reeds, or plunges 
sullenly into the river; great herds of 
elephants seek their food amid the young 
herbage of the woods ; while animals of 
fiercer nature,— the lion, the leopard, and 
the bear,— harbour in deep caves till the 
evening, or lie in wait for their prey 
amid tangled thickets, or beneath some 
broken bank. At length as the day 
wanes and the shadows lengthen, man, 
the responsible lord of creation, formed 
in Qod's own image, is introduced upon 
the scene, and the work of creation 
ceases for ever upon the earth. The 
night falls once more upon the prospect,* 



* Homer nods ; no darkness intervenes, in Genesis, between the sixth day and the 
scTenth, and none, we submit, can be interpolated by inference, not only becau.se 
such interpolations are always unjustifiable, but because, for reasons already sug- 
gested, it would be here highly inconsistent. 
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and there dawns yet another morrow, — 
the morrow of God's rest, — that divine 
Sati^th in which there is no more crea- 
tive labour, and which, * blessed and 
sanctified ' beyond all the days that had 
gone before, has as its special object the 
moral elevation and final redemption of 
-man. And over it no evening is repre- 
sented in the record as falling, for its 
special work is not vet complete. Such 
seems to have been the sublime panorama 
of creation exhibited in vision of old to 

* The ah«pherd who first taught ib% choMn teed, 
In the b^finning how the b«aT«iu and Mrth 
Bom out of cbaoa ; * 

and, rightly understood, I know not a 
single scientific truth that militates 
against even the minutest or least pro- 
minent of its details.'* 

And now, gentle reader, away from 
our sultry town to our sea-side holi- 
day, and whether or no the comet, 
whose miscalculated advent has 
brought to light, in this our day, so 
deplorable an amount of i^orance 
and superstition, shall add his eccen- 
tric witness to the starry maze which 
looks down upon us, as we saunter by 
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the many-voiced ocean, or lie rock- 
ing on her heaving bosom, be thou 
well advised, that neither in the 
heavens above, nor in the earth be- 
neath, nor in the waters imder the 
earth, was there ever creature 
dearer to the creat Maker of all 
than the mystic oeing who walks in 
thtf double light of revelation and 
science. None was in sober earnest- 
ness ever worthier of an angel's tears, 
an angel's joy : and no end can be 
predicted of these slowly evolving 
periods, and these successive worlds 
which geology beholds risrn^ each 
higher than tne other— so donousin 
itself, or so consistent with all that 
is traced in them of their Maker, as 
that He who is the capital of the 
natural, and the base of the spiritual, 
creation, should one day glow ^ong 
the whole line of his race, with a true 
conception of the essential, indivis- 
ible unity between the Word and the 
Works of the Creator!— in other and 
Bublimer language, ;that we should 
" SEE Him as He re! " 
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History, we know, is apt to repeat 
herself, and to foist very old incidents 
upon us with only a slight change of 
costume. From the time of Xerxes 
downwards, we have seen generals 
playing the bra^docio at the outset 
of their campaigns, and conquering 
the enemy with the greatest ease in 
after-dinner speeches. But events 
are apt to be in dis^ting discre- 
pancy with the anticipations of the 
most ingenious tacticians; the diffi- 
culties of the expedition are ridicu- 
loudy at variance with able calcula- 
tions ; the enemy has the impudence 
not to fall into confusion as had been 
reasonably expected of him ; the mind 
of the gallant general hepnB to be dis- 
tracted by news of intngnes against 
him at home, and, notwithstanding 
the handsome compliments he paia 
to Providence as his undoubted pa- 
tron before setting out, there seems 

VOL. LXXXn. — ^NO. DUX. 



eveiv probability that the Te Deums 
will DC aJl on the other side. 

So it fell out with Mr Dempster in 
his memorable campaign against the 
Anti-Tryanites. After all the pre- 
mature triumph of the return from 
Elmstoke, the battle of the Evening 
Lecture had been lost; the enemy 
was in possession of the field ; and 
the utmost hope remaining was, that 
bjr a harassing guerilla warfare he 
might be dnven to evacuate the 
country. 

For some time this sort of warfare 
was kept up with considerable spirit. 
The shafts of Millby ridicule were 
made more formidame by being poi- 
soned with calumny ; and veiy u^ly 
stories, narrated with drcumstantial 
minuteness, were soon in circulation 
concerning Mr Tryan and his hearers, 
fipom which stories it was plainly de- 
ducible that Evangeliealism led by a 

Y 
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necessaiy conBequence to hypocritical 
indulgence in yice. Some old iiiend- 
ships were broken asunder, and there 
were near relations who felt that re- 
ligious differences, unmitigated by 
any prospect of a legacy, were a suffi- 
cient groimd for exhibiting their fa- 
mily antipathy. Mr Budd harangued 
his workmen, and threatened tnem 
with dismissal if they or their fami- 
lies were known to attend the even- 
ing lecture ; and Mr Tomlinson, on 
di^coyering that his foreman was a 
rank Tryanite, blustered to a great 
extent, and would have cashiered that 
valuable functionary on the spot, if 
such a retributive procedure had not 
been inconvenient. 

On the whole, however, at the end 
of a few months the balance of sub- 
stantial loss was on the side of the 
Anti-Tryanites. Mr Pratt, indeed, 
had lost a patient pr two besides Mr 
Dempster's family; but as it was evi- 
dent that Evangelicalism had not 
dried up the stream of his anecdote, 
or in the least altered his view of any 
ladv's constitution, it is probable that 
a change accompanied by so few out- 
ward and visible signs, was rather the 
pretext than the ground of his dis- 
missal in those additional cases. Mr 
Dimn was threatened with the loss of 
several good customers, Mrs Phipps 
and Mrs Lowme having set the ex- 
ample of ordering him to send in his 
bill; and the draper began to look 
forward to his next stock4akin^ with 
an anxiety which was but shghtly 
mitigated by the parallel his wife 
sug^sted between nis own case and 
that of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed- 
nego, who were thrust into a burning 
fiery furnace. For, as he observed to 
her the next morning, with that pjer- 
spicacity which belongs to the period 
of shavmg^ whereas their deliverance 
consisted m the fact that their linen 
and woollen goods were not con- 
sumed, his own deliverance lay in 
precisdy the opposite result. But 
convenience, that admirable branch 
system from the main line of self- 
interest, makes us all fellow-helpers 
in spite of adverse resolutions. It is 
probable that no specidative or theo- 
logical hatred would be ultimately 
strong enough to resist the persuasive 
power of convenience ; that a lati- 
tudinarian baker, whose bread was 
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honourably free from alum, would 
command the custom of any dys- 
peptic Puseyite ; that an Anniman 
with the toothache would prefer a 
slrilfiilCalvinistic dentist to a Dungler 
stanch a^inst the doctrines of Elec- 
tion ana Final Perseverance, who 
would be likely to break the tooth 
in his head; and that a Plymouth 
Brother, who had a well-furnished 
grodery-shop in a favourable vicinage, 
would occasionally have the pleasure 
of furnishing sugar or vinegar to or- 
thodox families that found themselves 
unexpectedly " out of" those indis- 
pensable commodities. In this per- 
suasive power of convenience lay Mr 
Dunn's ultimate security from mar- 
tyrdom. His drapezy was the best 
in Millby ; the comfortable use and 
wont of procuring satisfiEUstory arti- 
cles at a moment's notice proved too 
strong for Anti-Tryanite zeal; and 
the draper could soon look forward 
to his next stock-taking without the 
support of a Scriptural parallel 

On the other nand, Mr Dempster 
had lost his exceUent client. Mr Je- 
rome—a loss which galled nim out 
of proportion to the mere monetary 
deficit it represented. The attorney 
loved money, but he loved power still 
better. He had always been proud 
of having early won the confidence 
of a conventicle-goer, and of being 
able to " turn the prop of Salem round 
his thumb." Like most other men, 
too, he had a certain kindness towards 
those who had employed him when 
he was only starting in life ^ and just 
as we do not like to part with an old 
weather-glass from our study, or a 
two-feet ruler that we have carried 
in our pocket ever since we began 
business, so Mr Dempster did not 
like having to erase his old client's 
name from the accustomed drawer 
in the bureau. Our habitual life is 
like a wall hung with pictures, which 
has been shone on by the suns of 
many years : take one of the pictures 
away, and it leaves a definite blank 
space, to which our eyes can never 
turn without a sensation of discom- 
fort Nay, the invohmtaiy loss of 
an^ familiar object almost always 
bnngs a chill as from an evil omen ; 
it seems to be the first finger-shadow 
of advancing death. 

From all these causes combined, 
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Mr DemiMerter could neyer think of 
his lost client without strong irrita- 
tion, and the very sight of Mr Jerome 
passing in the street was wormwood 
to him. 

One day, when the old gentleman 
was coming up Orchard Street on his 
roan mare, shaking the bridle, and 
tickling her flank with the wmp as 
usual, though there was a perfect 
mutual understanding that sne was 
not to quicken her pace, Janet hap- 
pened to be on her own door-step, 
and he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of stopping to speak to that 
" nice little woman,** as he always 
called her, though she was taller than 
all the rest of his feminine ac<^uaint- 
ances. Janet, in spite of her disposi- 
tion to take her husband*s part in all 
public matters, could bear no malice 
against her old Mend ; so they shook 
hands. 

" Well, Mrs Dempster, I'm surry 
to my heart not to see you sometimes, 
that I am," said Mr Jerome, in a 
plaintive tone. " But if you've got 
any poor people as wants help, and 
you Know 's deservin', send em to 
me, send 'em to me, just the same." 

" Thank you. Mr Jerome, that I 
will Good-by.^' 

Janet made the interview as short 
as she could, but it waA not short 
enough to escape the observation of 
her husband, who, as she feared, was 
on his mid-day return from his office 
at the other end of the street ; and 
this offence of hers, in speaking to 
Mr Jerome, was the frequently recur- 
ring theme of Mr Dempster's objur- 
gatory domestic eloquence. 

Associating the loss of his old client 
with Mr Tryan's influence, Dempster 
began to know more distinctly why 
he hated the obnoxious curate. But 
a passionate hate, as well as a pas- 
sionate love, demands some leisure 
and mental freedom. Persecution 
and revenge, like courtship and toady- 
ism, will not prosper without a con- 
siderable expenditure of time and 
injgenuity, and these are not to spare 
with a man whose law-business and 
liver are both beginniiMf to show un- 
pleasant svmptcmis. Such was the 
disagreeable turn afiairs were taking 
with Mr Dempster, and, like the 

general distracted by home intrigues, 
e was too much harassed himself to 
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lay ingenious plans for harassing the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile, the evening lecture 
drew larger and larger congregations; 
not, perhapSj attracting many from 
that select aristocratic circle in which 
the Lowmes and Pittmans were pre- 
dominant, but winning the larger 
proportion of Mr Crewe's morning 
and afternoon hearers, and thinning 
Mr Stickney's evening audiences at 
Salem. Evangelicalism was making 
its wajr in Millby, and gradually dil- 
fusing its subtle odour into chambers 
that were bolted and barred against 
it. The movement, like all other 
religious " revivals." had a mixed 
eflect. Beligious iaeas have the fate 
of melodies, which, once set afloat in 
the world, are taken up by all sorts 
of instruments, some of them woefully 
coarse, feeble, or out of tune, until 
people are in danger of crying out 
that the melody itself is detestable. 
It may be that some of Mr Tryan's 
hearers had gained a religious voca- 
bulary rather than religious experi- 
ence ; that here and there a weaver's 
wife, who, a few months before, had 
been simply a silly slattern, was con- 
verted into that more complex nui- 
sance, a silly and sanctimonious slat^ 
tern ; that the old Adam, with the 
pertinacity of middle age, continued 
to tell fibs behind the counter, not- 
withstanding the new Adam's addic- 
tion to Biole-reading and family 
prayer; that the children in the 
Paddiford Simday-school had their 
memories crammed with phrases 
about the blood of cleansing, imputed 
righteousness, and justification by 
faith alone^ which an experience 
lying principally in chuck-larthing. 
hop-scotch, parental slappings, and 
longings after unattainable lolly-pop, 
served rather to darken than to illus- 
trate ; and that at Millby, in those 
distant days, as in all other times 
and places where the mental atmo- 
sphere is changing, and men are in- 
haling the stimmus of new ideas, 
folly often mistook itself for wisdom, 
ignorance gave itself airs of know- 
ledge, and selfishness, turning its eyes 
upward, called itself religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism had 
brought into palpable existence and 
operation in Miliby society that idea 
of duty, that recognition of some- 
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thing to be lived for beyond the mere 
satisfaction of self, which is to the 
moral life what the addition of a 
great central ganglion is to animal 
ufe. No man can begin to mould 
himself on a faith or an idea with- 
out rising to a higher order of ex- 
perience : a principle of subordina- 
tion, of self-mastery, has been intro- 
duced into his nature ; he is no 
longer a mere bundle of im^essions, 
desires, and impulses. Whatever 
mi^ht be the weaknesses of the 
laoies who pruned the luxuriance 
of their lace and ribbons, cut out 
garments for the jjoor, distributed 
tracts, quoted Scripture, and de- 
fined the true Gospel, they had 
learned this — that there was a divine 
work to be done in life, a rule of 
goodness higher than the opinion of 
taeir neighbours ; and if the notion 
of a heaven in reserve for themselves 
was a little too prominent, yet the 
theory of fitness lor that heaven con- 
sisted in purity of heart, in Christ- 
like compassion, in the subdtung of 
selfish desires. They might give 
the name of piety to much that 
was only puritanic egoism ; they 
might call many things sin that 
were not sin ; but they had at 
least the feeling that sin was to be 
avoided and resisted, and colour- 
blindness, which may mistake drab 
for scarlet, is better than total blind- 
ness which sees no distinction of 
colour at alL Miss Rebecca Linnet, 
in quiet attire, with a somewhat ex- 
cessive solemnity of countenance, 
teaching ali the Sunday School, 
visiting the poor, and stnving after 
a standard of purity and goodness, 
had surely more moral loveliness 
than in those flaunting peony-days, 
when she had no other model than 
the costumes of the heroines in 
the circulating library. Miss Eliza 
Pratt, listening in rapt attention to 
Mr Tryan's evening lecture, no 
doubt found evangelical channels for 
vanity and egoism : but she was 
clearly in moral advance of Miss 
Phipps giggling under her feathers 
at old Mr Crewe's peculiarities of 
enunciation. And even elderly 
fathers and mothers with minds like 
Mrs Linnet's, too tough to imbibe 
much doctrine, were the better for 
having their hearts inclined towards 
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the new preacher as a messenger from 
God. They became ashamed, per- 
haps, of their evil tempers, ashamed 
of their worldliness, ashamed of their 
trivial, futile past. The first condi- 
tion or human goodness is something 
to love ; the second, something to re- 
verence. And this latter precious giffc 
was brought to Millby by Mr Tryan 
and Evangelicalism. 

Yes, the movement was good, 
though it had that mixture of follj 
and evil which often makes what is 
good an offence to feeble and fastidi- 
ous minds, who want human actions 
and characters riddled through the 
sieve of their own ideas, before they 
can accord their sjrmpatny or admira- 
tion. Such minds, I dare sav, would 
have found Mr Tryan's character 
very much in need of that riddling 
process. The blessed work of help- 
mg the world forward, happily doe« 
not wait to be done by perfect men ; 
and I should ima^e that neither 
Luther nor John JBunyan, for ex- 
ample, would have satisfied the 
modem demand for an ideal hero, 
who believes nothing but what is 
true, feels nothing but what is ex- 
alted, and does nothing but what is 
graceful The real heroes, of God's 
making, are quite different: they 
have their natural heritage of love 
and conscience which they drew in 
with their mother's milk; they know 
one or two of those deep spiritual 
truths which are only to oe won by 
long wrestling with their own sins 
and their own sorrows ; they have 
earned faith and strength so far as 
they have done genuine work : but 
the rest is dry barren theory, blank 
prejudice, vague hearsay. Their in- 
sight is blended with mere opinion : 
their sympathy is perhaps confined 
in narrow conduits of doctrine, in- 
stead of fiowing forth with the free- 
dom of a stream that blesses every 
weed in its course ; obstinacy or 
self-assertion will often interfuse it- 
self with their grandest impulses ; 
and their very deeds of self-sacrifice 
are sometimes only the rebound of a 
passionate egoism. So it was with 
Mr Tr^an : and any one looking at 
him with the bird's-eye glance of a 
critic might perhaps say that he 
made the mistake of identifying 
Christianity wi*^*^ " ^ ^^rrow doc- 
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trinal syatem ; that he saw God's 
work too exclusively in antagonism 
to the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
that his intellectual culture was too 
limited— and so on ; maldngMrTiyan 
the text for a wise discourse on the 
characteristics of the evangelical 
school in his day. 

But I am not poised at that lofty 
height I am on the level and in the 
press with him, as he struggles his way 
along the stony road, t&ough the 
crowd of unloving fellow-men. He is 
stumbling, perhaps; his heart now 
beats fast with dread, now heavily 
with anffuish ; his eyes are sometimes 
dim witn tears, which he makes haste 
to dash away \ he pushes manfully on, 
with fluctuating faith and courage, 
with a sensitive failing body ; at last 
he falls, the struggle is ended, and 
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the crowd closes over the space he 
has left 

" One of the evangelical clergy, a 
disciple of Venn," says the critic from 
his bird's-eye station. " Not a remark- 
able specimen; the anatomy and 
habits of his species have been deter- 
mined long ago." 

Yet sumy^ surely the only true 
knowledge of^our fellow- man is that 
which enables us to feel with him — 
which gives us a fine ear for the 
heart-pmses that are beating under 
the mere clothes of circumstance and 
opinion. Our subtlest analysis of 
schools and sects must miss the es- 
sential truth, imless it be lit up by 
the love that sees in all forms of 
human thought and work, the life 
and death struggles of separate hu- 
man beings. 
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Mr Tryan's most unfriendly ob- 
servers were obliged to admit that 
he gave himself no rest Three ser- 
mons on Sunda5% a night-school for 
young men on Tuesday, a cottage- 
lecture on Thursday, addresses to 
school-teachers, and catechising of 
school-children, with pastoral visits, 
multiplying as his influence extendea 
beyond his own district of Paddiford 
Common, would have been enough 
to tax severely the powers of a much 
stronger man. Mr Pratt remon- 
strated with him on his imprudence, 
but could not prevail on him so far 
to economise time and strength as to 
keep a horse. On some ground or 
other, which his friends foimd diffi- 
cult to explain to themselves, Mr 
Tryan seemed bent on wearing him- 
self out His enemies were at no 
loss to account for such a course. 
The evangelical curate's selfishness 
was clearly of too bad a kind to ex- 
hibit itself after the ordinaiy maimer 
of a sound, respectable selfishnesa 
" He wants to get the reputation of 
a saint," said one ; " He's eaten up 
with spiritual pride," said another ; 
" He's got his eye on some fine living, 
and wants to creep up the bishop s 
sleeve," said a third. 

Mr Stickney, of Salem, who con- 
sidered all voluntary discomfort as a 
remnant of the legal spirit, pro- 



nounced a severe condemnation on 
this self-nc^lect, and expressed his 
fear that fifr Tryan was still far 
from having attained true Christian 
liberty. Good Mr Jerome eagerly 
seized, this doctrinal view of the sub- 
ject as a means of enforcing the sug- 
gestions of his own benevolence ; and 
one cloudy afternoon, in the end of 
November, he mounted his roan 
mare with the determination of rid- 
ing to Paddiford and " arguying " the 
point with Mr Tryan. 

The old gentleman's face looked 
very moumml as he rode along the 
dismal Paddiford lanes, between 
rows of grimy houses, darkened with 
handlooms, while the black dust was 
whirled about him by the cold No- 
vember wind. He was thinking of 
the obj'ect which had brought him 
on this afternoon ride, and his 
thoughts, according to his habit 
when alone, found vent every now 
and then in audible speech. It seemed 
to him, as his eyes rested on this 
scene of Mr Tryan's labours, that he 
could understand the clergyman's 
self-privation without resorting to 
Mr Stickney's theoiy of defective 
spiritual enlightenment. Do not 
pmlosophic doctors tell us that we 
are unaole to discern so much as a 
tree, except by an unconscious cun- 
ning wlucm combines many past and 
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separate sensalaonB ; that no one sense 
is independent of another, so that we 
can hardly taste a fricassee, or tell 
whether our pipe is alight, or not, in 
the dark ; and the most intelligent 
boy, if accommodated with claws or 
hoofs instead of fingers, would be 
likely to remain on the lowest form I 
If so, it is easy to understand that our 
discernment of men's motives must 
depend on the completeness of the 
elements we can bring from our own 
susceptibility and our own experi- 
ence. See to it, friend, before you pro- 
nounce a too hasty jnd^ent, that 
your own moral sensibilities are not 
of a hoofed or clawed character. The 
keenest eye will not serve, unless vou 
have the delicate fingers, with tneir 
subtle nerve filaments, which dude 
scientific lenses, and lose themselves 
in the invisible world of human sen- 
sations. 

As for Mr Jerome, he drew the 
elements of his moral vision from the 
depths of his veneration and pity. 
If he himself felt so much for tnese 
poor things to whom life was so dim 
and meagre, what must the clergy- 
man feel who had undertaken before 
God to be their shepherd ? 

" Ah ! " he whispered, interrupted- 
lyj " it's too big a load for his con- 
science, poor man 1 He wants to mek 
himself tneir brother,like ; can't abide 
to preach to the fastin' on a full 
stomach. Ah ! he's better nor we 
are, that's it — he's a deal better nor 
we are." 

Here Mr Jerome shook his bridle 
violently, and looked up with an air 
of moral courage, as if Mr Stickney 
had been present, and liable to take 
offence at this conclusion. A few 
minutes more brought him in front 
of Mrs Wa^taff 's, where Mr Tryan 
lodged. He had often been here be- 
fore, so that the contrast between 
this ugly square brick house, with its 
shabby oit of grass-plot, stared at all 
round by cottage windows, and his 
own pretty white home, set in a 
paradise of orchard, and ^rden, and 

Easture, was not new to him ; but 
e felt it with fresh force to-day, as 
he slowly fastened his roan by the 
bridle to the wooden paling, and 
knocked at the door. Mr Tryan 
was at home, and sent to request 
that Mr Jerome would walk up into 
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his study, as the fire was out in the 
parlour below. 

At the mention of a clergyman's 
study, perhaps, your too active ima- 
gination coiyures up a perfect snug- 
gery, where the general air of com- 
fort is rescued from a secular char- 
acter by strong ecclesiastical sag- 
gestionsm the shape of the fomiture, 
the pattern of the carpet, and the 
prints on the walls ; where, if a nap 
IS taken, it is in an easy-chair with a 
Gothic back, and the very feet rest on 
a warm and velvety simulation of 
church windows ; where the pure art 
of rigorous English Protestantism 
smiles above the mantel-piece in the 
portrait of an eminent bishop, or a 
refined Anglican taste is indicated by 
a German print from Overbeck ; 
where the walls are lined with choice 
divinity in sombre binding, and the 
light IS softened by a screen of 
boughs with a grey church in the 
background. 

But I must beg you to dismiss all 
such scenic prettinesses, suitable as 
they may be to a clergyman's charac- 
ter and complexion; for I have to 
confess that Mr Tryan's study was 
a very ugly little room indeeci, with 
an ugly slap-dash pattern on the 
waUs, an ugly carpet on the floor, 
and an ugly view of cottage-roofs and 
cabbage-gardens from the window. 
His own person, his writing-table, 
and his book-case, were the only ob- 
jects in the room that had the slight- 
est air of refinement \ and the sole 
provision for comfort was a clumsy 
straight-backed arm-chair, covered 
with faded chintz. The man who 
could live in such a room, uncon- 
strained by poverty, must either have 
his vision fed from within by an in- 
tense passion, or he must have chosen 
that least attractive form of self- 
mortification which wears no hair- 
cloth and has no meagre days, but 
accepts the vulgar, tne common- 
place and the ugly, whenever the 
nighest duty seems to lie among 
them. 

" Mr Tryan. I hope you'll excuse 
me disturbin on you," said Mr 
Jerome. " But I'd summat partickler 
to s^." 

" You don't disturb me at all, Mr 
Jerome ; I'm very glad to have a visit 
from you," said Mx Tryan, shaking 
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him heartily by the hand, and offer- 
ing him the cnmtz-coveml "easy" 
clmir; " it is some time since Fve had 
an opportunitrjT of seeing you, except 
on a Sunday. 

"Ah! sir! your time*s so tecken 
up. Fm well awear o' that ; it's not 
only what you hev to do, but it's 
goin' about from place to place ; an' 
you don't keep a boss, Mr Tryan. 
You don't tek care enough o* your- 
Belf— you don't indeed, an* that's 
what I come to talk to y* about." 

"That's very good of you, Mr 
Jerome; but I assure you I think 
walking does me no harm. It is 
rather a relief to me after speaking 
or writing. You know I have no 
great circuit to make. The farthest 
distance I have to walk is to Millby 
church, and if ever I want a horse on 
a Sunday, I hire Radley's, who lives 
not many hundred yards from me." 

"Well, but now ! the winter's com- 
in' on, an' you'll get wet i' your feet, 
an' Pratt tells me as your constitu- 
tion's dillicate, as anybody may see, 
for the matter o' that, wi'out liein' a 
doctor. An' this is tne light I look 
at it in, Mr Tiyan : who's to fill up 
your place, if you was to be disabled, 
as I may say? Consider what a 
valyable life youm is. You've begun 
a great work i' Millbv, an* so you 
might carry 't on, if you'd your 
hesdth and strength. The more care 
you tek o' yourself, the longer you'll 
live, belike, Qod willing, to do good 
to your fellow-creturs." 

"Why, my dear Mr Jerome, I 
think I should not be a long-lived 
man in any case : and if I were to 
take care of myself under the pretext 
of doing more good, I should very 
Ukely die and leave nothing done 
after all." 

" Well ! but keepin' a boss wouldn't 
hinder you from workin'. It 'ud 
help you to do more, though Pratt 
says as it's usin' your voice so con- 
stant as does you the most harm. 
Now, isn't it— rm no scholard, Mr 
Tryan, an' Tm not a-goin' to dictate 
to you— but isn't it a'most a-killin' 
o' yourself, to go on a' that way be- 
yond your strength? We musn't 
fling wer lives awav." 

"No, not fling them away lightly, 
but we are permitted to ugr down 
our lives ina right cause. There are 
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many duties, as you know, Mr 
Jerome, which stand before taking 
care of our own lives." « 

" Ah ! I can't arguy wi' you, Mr 
Tijran : but what I wanted to say 's 
this— There's my little chaoenut boss: 
I should tek it quite a kindness if 
you'd hev him through the winter 
an' ride him. Fve thought o' sellin' 
him a maenv times, for Mrs Jerome 
can't abide nim ^and what do I want 
wi* two nags ? But Fm fond o' the 
little chacenut, an' I shouldn't like to 
sell him. So if you'll only ride him 
for me, you'll do me a kindness— you 
will indeed, Mr Tryan." 

"Thank you, Mr Jerome. I pro- 
mise you to ask for him, when I feel 
that I want a nag. There is no man 
I would more gliuily be indebted to 
than you ; but at present I would 
rather not have a uorse. I should 
ride him very little, and it would be 
an inconvemence to me to keep him 
rather than otherwise." 

Mr Jerome looked troubled and 
hesitating, as if he had something on 
his mind tnat would not readily shape 
itself into words. At last he said, 
** You'll excuse me, Mr Tryan, I 
wouldn't be teckin' a liberty, but I 
know what great claims you nev on 
you as a clergyman. Is it th' ex- 
pense^ Mr Tryan ? is it the money ? " 

" No, my dear sir. I have much 
more than a sinj^le man needs. My 
way of living is ouite of my own 
choosing and! am aoing nothing but 
what I feel bound to do, ^uite apart 
from money considerations. We 
cannot judge for one another, you 
know ; we have each our peculiar 
weaknesses and temptations. I quite 
admit that it might be rieht for 
another man to sJlow himself more 
luxuries, and I assure you I think it 
no superiority in myself to do with- 
out theuL On the contrary, if my 
heart were less rebellious, and if I 
were less liaHe to temptation, I 
should not need that sort of self- 
denial But^" added Mr Tryan, 
holding out his hand to Mr Jerome. 
"I understand your kindnesB, ana 
bless you for it. If I want a horse, 
I shall ask for the chestnut." 

Mr Jerome was obliged to rest 
contented with this promise, and 
rode home sorrowiullyj reproaching 
himself with not having said one 
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thingle meant to say when setting 
out, and with havinff ** dean forirot 
th% arguments he bad intended to 
quote m>m Mr Stickney. 

Mr Jerome*s was not the onlv mind 
that was seriously disturbed by the 
idea that the curate was over-work- 
ing himself. There were tender 
women's hearts in which anxiety 
about the state of his affections was 
beginning to be meiged in anxiety 
ab^ut the state of his health. Miss 
Eliza Pratt had at one time passed 
through much sleepless cogitation on 
the possibility of Mr lean's beiog 
attached to some lady at a distance 
— at Laxeter, perhaps, where he had 
formerly held a curacy ; and her fine 
eyes kept close watch lest any symp- 
tom of engaged affections on ms part 
should escape her. It seemed an 
alarming fact that his handkerchiefs 
were b^utifully marked with hair, 
until she reflected that he had an un- 
married sister of whom he spoke with 
much affection as his father's com- 
panion and comforter. Besides, Mr 
Tiyan had never paid any distant 
visit, except one for a few davs to 
his father, and no hint escaped him 
of his intending to take a house, or 
change his mode of living. No ! he 
could not be enraged, though he 
might have been di^ppointed. But 
this latter misfortune is one from 
which a devoted clergyman has been 
known to recover, by tne aid of a fine 
pair of gre^ eyes that beam on him 
with affectionate reverence. Before 
Christmas, however, her cogitations 
began to take another turn. She 
heard her father say very confidently 
that ** Tryan was consumptive, and 
if he didn't take more care of him- 
self, his life would not be worth a 
year's purchase ; " and shame at 
Laving speculated on suppositions 
that were likely to prove so false, 
sent poor Miss Eliza's feelings with 
all the stronger impetus into the one 
channel of sorrowful alarm at the 
prospect of losing the pastor who 
nad opened to her a new life of piety 
and self-subjection. It is a sad 
weakness in us, after all, that the 
thought of a man*s death hallows 
him anew to us ; as if life were not 
sacred too— as if it were compara- 
tively a light thing to fail in love 
and reverence to the brother who 
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has to dimb the whole toilsome steep 
with us, and all our tears and ten- 
derness were due to the one who is 
spared that huxl journey. 

The Miss Linnets, too, were be- 
ginning to take a new yiew of the 
rature, entireh^ uncoloured by jeal- 
ousy of Miss Eliza Pratt. 

** Did you notice," said Mary, one 
afternoon when Mrs Pettifer was 
taldng tea with them—" did you 
notice that short dry oough of Mr 
Tryan's yesterday ? I think he looks 
worse and worse every week, and 
I only wish I knew his sister : I 
wpuld write to her about him. rm 
sure something should be done to 
make him dve up part of his woric, 
and he will listen to no one here." 

" Ah," said Mrs Pettifer, " it's a 
thousand pities his father and sister 
can't come and liye with him, if he 
isn't to many. But I wish with all 
my heart he could have taken to 
some nice woman as would haye 
made a comfortable home for hinu 
I used to think he might take to 
Eliza Pratt; she's a go^ ^1, and 
very pret^ ; but I see no Imelihood 
of it now. • 

" No, indeed;" said Rebecca, with 
some empharas ; '* Mr Tryan's heart 
is not for any woman to win ; it 
is all given to his work ; and I could 
never wish to see him with a young 
inexperienced wife who woula be a 
dragon him instead of a helpmate.** 

"He'd need hme somebody, young 
or old," observed Mrs Linnet, "to 
see as he wears a flannel wescoat, 
an' changes his stockins when he 
comes in. It's my opinion he's got 
that cough wi' sittin' T wet shoes an' 
stockins : an' that Mrs Wagstaff 's a 
poor addle-headed thing ; shedoesn^t 
naif tek care on him." 

" 0, mother ! " said Rebecca, " she's 
a yery pious woman. And I'm sure 
she tninks it too great a privilege to 
have Mr Tryan with her, not to do 
the best she can to make him com- 
fortable. She can't help her rooms 
being shabby." 

"rve nothing to say again* her 
/, my dear ; but I know very weU 

shouldn't like her to cook my yio- 
tuaL When a man comes in hungry 
an' tired, piety won't feed him, I 
reckon. Hard carrots 'uU lie heavy 
on his stomach, piety or no piety. 



piety, 
I shou 
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I called in one day when she was 
dishin* up Mr Tryan's dinner, an* I 
could see the potatoes was as watery 
as watery. It's right enough to he 
speritial-— I*m no enemy to that : 
but I like my potatoes mealy. I 
don't see as anylx)dy 'ull go to hea- 
ven the sooner for not disgestin* 
their dinner— providin' thejr don't die 
sooner, &» mayhap Mr Iryan will, 
poor dear man !" 

" It will be a heavy day for us all 
when that comes to pejas," said Mrs 
Pettifer. "We shall never get any- 
body to fill up that gap. There's the 
new clergyman that's just come to 
Shepperton— Mr Parry : I saw him 
the other day at Mrs Bond's. He 
may be a very good man, and a fine 
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preacher; they say he is^ Cut I 
thought to myself, what a difference 
between him and Mr Tryan ! Be's 
a sharp-sort-of-looking man, and 
hasn't tnat feeling way with him that 
Mr Tryan haa What is so wonder- 
M to me in Mr Tryan is the way he 
puts himself on a level with one, and 
talks to one like a brother. Fm 
never afraid of telling him anything. 
He never seems to look down on any- 
body. He knows how to lift up those 
that are cast down, if ever man did." 
" Yes." said Mary. " And when I 
see all tne faces turned up to him in 
Paddiford church, I often think how 
hard it would be for an^ clerg3na[ian 
who had to come after him ; he has 
made the people love him so." 
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In her occasional visits to her near 
neighbour Mrs Pettifer, too old a 
friend to be shunned because she was 
a Tryanite, Janet was obliged some- 
times to hear allusions to Mr Tiyan, 
and even to listen to his praises, 
which she usually met with playful 
incredulity. 

" Ah, weU," she answered one day, 
I like dear old Mr Crewe and his 
pipes a great deal b«tter than your 
Mr Tryan and his Grospel. When I 
was a little toddle, Mr and Mrs 
Crewe used to let me play about in 
their garden, and have a swing be- 
tween the great elm -trees, because 
mother had no garden. I like people 
who are kind; kindness is my re- 
ligion- and that's the reason 1 like 
you, dear Mrs Pettifer, though you 
are a Tryanite." 

"But that's Mr Trvan's religion 
too —at least partly. There's no wnly 
can give himself up more to doing 
good amongst the poor ; and he thinks 
of their bodies too, as well as their 
souls." 

"0 yes, yes; but then he talks 
about faith and ^race, and all that, 
making people beheve thev are better 
than others, and that Goa loves them 
more than He does the rest of the 
world. I know he has put a great 
deal of that into Sally Imurtin's head, 
and it has done her no good at al). 
She was as nice, honest, patient a girl 
as need be before ; and now she 



fancies she half new light and new 
wisdom. I dont like those notions." 

" You mistake him, indeed you do. 
my dear Mrs Dempster; I wish you'd 
go and hear him preach." 

" Hear him preach! Why, you 
wicked woman, you would persuade 
me to disobey my husband, would 
you ? 0, shocking ! I shall run away 
,from you. GoocEby." 

A few days after this conversation, 
however, Janet went to Sally Mar- 
tin's about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. The pudding that had been 
sent in for herself and " Mammy," 
struck her as just the sort of deli- 
cate morsel the poor consumptive rirl 
would be likely to fancy, and in her 
usual impulsive way she had started 
up from the dinner-table at once, put 
on her bonnet, and set off with a 
covered ^tefiil to the neighbouring 
street. When she entered the house 
there was no one to be seen ; but in 
the little side-room where Sally lay, 
Janet heard a voice. It was one she 
had not heard before, but she imme- 
diately guessed it to be Mr Tiyan's. 
Her nrst impulse was to set down 
her plate and go away, but Mrs Mar- 
tin might not be in, and then there 
would DC no one to give Sally that 
delicious bit of pudding. So she 
stood still, and was obliged to hear 
what Mr Tryan was saying. He 
was interrupted by one of the inva- 
lid's violent fits of coughing. 
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>w \ L.-; I iiir -i^ve «ren:rtt t4)o There is a power in the direct 

•- -a ":•: i-ur »i zn*ac smfenn^ glaace ot a ainoere and loTin^ hmnan 

^ -••■*. Ji * 'C*- »r 31^ wnr?t weak- 3«^ciU which will do more to dissipate 

x?**-^ • -^^iiA Till b«-»Ll7 pain» prbjUiii^^ and kindle charity than the 

:ii. . i...:ii ::ie ime is p**niLip» Qot m«>sc einr-t-^mte arsmments. The fhll- 

-i.- - ▼:: 1 1 siiui javi? :*» bear wiiar est expo^jirioa oi Mr Trvan's doctrina 

Via tre jKiTQz. But now I have muiit not have sutfieed to conrinoe 

Mr^i •n)u^ Wvf jav« liiJteii ^noogh. Janet that he ha«l not an odioasself- 

« ir. ■•«-.*. * e^mpLioency in believing himself a 

..A^:*'. wujj suTDPsjeiL and 5"rj?-^t pecaiiar child x^i God : but one di- 

V r %'^ tut O) ^ai-^nnter Mr Try .in: r^-t. pathetic lo«>k of hLs had disso- 
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sional preyision j and it is not but- 
prieing that, being thus kept in a 
constant state of irritated excite- 
ment about his own affairs, he had 
little time for the further exhibition 
of his pubKc spirit, or for ndlying 
the forlorn-hope of sound church- 
manship against cant and hypocrisy. 
Not a few persons who had a grudge 
against him, began to remark, with 
satisfaction, that "Dempster's luck 
was forsaking him;" particularly 
Mrs Linnet, who thought she saw 
distinctly the gradual npening of a 
providential scheme, whereby a just 
retribution would be wrought on the 
man who had deprived her of Pye's 
Crofl. On the other hand, Demp- 
ster's well-satisfied clients, who were 
of opinion that the pimishment of 
his wickedness might conveniently 
be deferred to another world, noticed 
with some concern that he was 
drinking more than ever, and that 
both his temper and his driving were 
becoming more flirious. Unhappily 
those additional glasses of brandy, 
that exasperation of loud-tongued 
abuse, had other effects than any 
that entered into the contemplation 
of anxious clients: they were the 
little superadded symbols that were 
perpetually raising the simi of home 
misery. 

Poor Janet ! how heavily the 
months rolled on for her, laden with 
Iresh sorrows as the summer passed 
into autumn, the autumn into win- 
ter, and the winter into spring again. 
Every feverish morning, with its 
blank listlessness and despair, seemed 
more hateful than the last ; every 
coming night more impossible to 
brave without arming herself in 
leaden stupor. The morning light 
brought no gladness to her : it seemed 
only to throw its glare on what had 
happened in the dim candle-light— on 
the cruel man seated immovable in 
drunken obstinacy bv the dead fire 
and dying lights in the dining-room, 
rating her in harsh tones, reiterating 
old reproaches — or on a hideous 
blank of something unremembered, 
something that must have made that 
dark bruise on her shoulder, which 
aches as she dresses herself. 

Do you wonder how it was that 
things nad come to this pass — what 
offence Janet had committed in the 
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early vears of marriage to rouse the 
brutal hatred of this man ? The seeds 
of things are very small : the hours 
that lie between sunrise and the 
gloom of midnight are travelled 
through by tiniest markings of the 
clock : and Janet, looking back 
along the fifteen years of her mar- 
ried life, hardly knew how or where 
this total misery began : hardly knew 
when the sweet wedded love and 
hope that had set for ever had ceased 
to make a twilight of memory and 
relenting, before the oncoming of the 
utter dark. 

Old Mrs Dempster thought she 
saw the true beginning of it all in 
Janet's want of housekeeping skill 
and exactness. " Janet," she said to 
herself, " was always running about 
doing things for other people, and 
neglecting her own house. That 
provokes a man : what use is it for 
a woman to be loving, and making a 
fuss with her husband, if she doesn't 
take care and keep his home just as 
he likes it ; if she isn't at hand when 
he wants anvthing done 5 if she 
doesn't attend to all his wishes, let 
them be as small as they may 1 That 
was what I did when I was a wife, 
though I didn't make half so much 
fuss about loving my husband. Then, 
Janet had no children." ... Ah ! 
there Mammy Dempster had touched 
a true spring, not perhaps of her son's 
cruelty, but of half Janet's misery. 
If she had had babes to rock to sleep 
— little ones to kneel in their night- 
dress and say their prajrers at her 
knees — sweet boys and girls to put 
their young arms round ner neck and 
kiss away her tears, her poor hungry 
heart would have been fed with strong 
love, and might never have needed 
that fieiy poison to still its cravings. 
Mightv IS the force of motherhood ! 
says the great tragic poet to us across 
the ages, finding, as usual, the sim- 
plest words for tne sublimest fact — 
dfti^i' T^ rdcTctp €OTiV. It transforms 
all things by its vital heat : it turns 
timidity into fierce courage, and 
dreadless defiance into tremulous 
submission ; it turns thoughtlessness 
into foresight, and yet stills all 
anxiety into calm content ; it makes 
selfifi^ess become self-denial, and 
gives even to hard vanity the glance 
of admiring love. Yes ; if Janet bad 
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been a mother, she might have been 
saved from much sin, and therefore 
from much of her sorrow. 

But do not believe that it was any- 
thing either present or wanting m 
poor Janet that formed the motive 
of her husband's cruelty. Cruelty, 
like every other vice, requires no 
motive outside itself— it only requires 
opportunity. You do not suppose 
Dempster had any motive for ormk- 
ing beyond the craving for drink; 
the presence of brandy waa the only 
necessary condition. And an unlov- 
ing, tyrannous, brutal man needs no 
motive to prompt his cruelty; he 
needs only the perpetual presence of 
a woman he can call his own. A 
whole park full of tame or timid-eyed 
animals to torment at his will would 
not serve him so well to glut his lust 
of torture ; they could not feel as one 
woman does ; they could not throw 
out the keen retort which whets the 
edge of hatred. 

Janet's bitterness would overflow 
in ready words; she was not to be 
made meek by cruelty; she would 
repent of nothing in the face of in- 
justice, though she was subdued in a 
moment by a word or a look that re- 
called the old days of fondness ; and 
in times of comparative calm would 
oflen recover her sweet woman's habit 
of caressing playful affection. But 
such days were become rare, and poor 
Janet's soul was kept like a vexed 
sea, tossed by a new storm before the 
old waves have fallen. Proud, angiy 
resistance and sullen endurance were 
now almost the only alternations she 
knew. She would bear it all proudly 
to the world, but proudly towards him 
too ; her woman's weakness might 
shriek a cry for pitv under a heavy 
blow, but voluntarily she would do 
nothing to mollify him. unless he first 
relented. What had she ever done to 
him but love him too well — but be- 
lieve in him too foolishly ? He had 
no pity on her tender flesh ; he could 
strike the soft neck he had once asked 
to kiss. Yet she would not admit 
her wretchedness; she had married 
him blindly, and she would bear it 
out to the terrible end^ whatever that 
might be. Better this misery than 
the blank that lay for her outcade her 
married home. 

But there was one person who 
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heard all the plaints and all the out- 
bursts of bitterness and despair which 
Janet was never tempted to pour into 
any other ear ; and alas ! in her worst 
moments, Janet would throw out 
wild reproaches against that patient 
listener. For the wrong that rouses 
our angry passions finds only a me- 
dium in us ; it passes through us like 
a vibration, and we inflict what we 
have suffered. 

Mrs Raynor saw too clearly all 
through the winter that things were 
getting worse in Orchard Street. She 
had evidence enough of it in Janet's 
visits to her: and, though her own 
vbits to her daughter were so timed 
that she saw little of Dempster per- 
sonally, she noticed many indications 
not only that he was drinking to 
greater excess, but that he was be- 
ginning to lose that physical power 
of supporting excess which had long 
been the admiration of such fine 
spirits as Mr Tomlinson. It seemed 
as if Dempster had some conscious- 
ness of this — some new distrust of 
himself; for, before winter was over, 
it was observed that he had re- 
nounced his habit of driving out 
alone, and was never seen in his gig 
without a servant by his side. 

Nemesis is lame, but she is of col- 
ossal stature, like the gods ; and 
sometimes, while her sword is not yet 
unsheathed, she stretches out her 
huge left arm and grasps her victim. 
The mighty hand is in visible, but the 
victim totters under the dire clutch. 

The various symptoms that things 
were getting worse with the Demp- 
sters afforded Millby gossip something 
new to say on an old suoject Mrs 
Dempster, every one remarked, looked 
more miserable than ever, though she 
kept up the old pretence of being 
happy and satisfied. She was scarcely 
ever seen, as she used to be, going 
about on her good-natured errands ; 
and even old Mrs Crewe, who had 
always been wilfully blind to any- 
thing wrong in'lier favourite Janet, 
was obliged to admit that she had not 
seemed like herself lately. " The poor 
thing's out of health," said the kind 
little old lady, in answer to all gossip 
about Janet ; " her headaches always 
were bad, and I know what head- 
aches are; why, they make one quite 
delirious sometimes." Mrs Phippe 
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for her part, declared she would never 
accept an invitation to Dempster's 
again; it was getting so very dis- 
agreeable to go there, Mrs Dempster 
was often " so strange.'* To be sure 
there were dreadful stories about the 
way Dempster used his wife ; but in 
Mrs Phipps's opinion, it was six of one 
and hali-a-dozen of the other. Mrs 
Dempster had never been like other 
women ; she had always a flighty way 
with her, carrying parcels of snuflf to 
old Mrs Tooke, and going to drink 
tea with Mrs Brinley, the carpenter's 
wife : and then never taking care of 
her clothes, always wearing the same 
things week-day or Sunday. A man 
has a poor look-out with a wife of 
that sort. Mr Phipps, amiable and 
laconic, wondered how it was women 
were so fond of running each other 
down. 

Mr Pratt, having been called in 
provisionally to a patient of Mr Pill- 
grim's in a case of compound frac- 
ture, observed in a friendly colloquy 
with his brother surgeon the next 
dav, 

'* So Dempster has left off driving 
himself, I see ; he won't end with a 
broken neck after all. You'll have 
a case of meningitis and delirium 
tremens instead" 
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"Ah," said Mr Pillgrim, "he can 
hardly stand it much longer at the 
rate he's going on. one would think. 
He's been coniounaedly cut up about 
that business of Armstrong's, I fancy. 
It may do him some harm, perhaps, 
but Dempster must have feathered 
his nest pretty well ; he can afford 
to lose a little business." 

"His business will outlast him, 
that's pretty clear," said Pratt • " he'll 
run down like a watch with a broken 
spring one of these days." 

Another prognostic of evil to 
Dempster came at the beginning of 
March. For then "little Mamsey" 
died— died suddenly. The house- 
maid found her seated motionless in 
her arm-chair, her knitting fallen 
down, and the tortoise-shell cat re- 
posing on it unreproved. The little 
white old woman had ended her 
wintry age of patient sorrow, be- 
lieving to the last that " Robert 
might have been a good husband as 
he had been a good son." 

When the earth was thrown on 
Mamsey's cof&n, and the son, in crape 
scarf and hatband, turned away 
homeward, his good angel, lingering 
with outstretched wing on the edge 
of the ^ve, cast one despairing look 
after him, and took flight for ever. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The last week in March— three 
weeks after old Mrs Dempster died — 
occurred the unpleasant winding-up 
of affairs between Dempter and Mr 
Ptyme, and under this additional 
source of irritation the attorney's 
diurnal drunkenness had taken on its 
most ill-tempered and brutal phase. 
On the Friday morning, before setting 
out for Rotherby, he told his wife 
that he had invited "four men" to 
dinner at half-past six that evening. 
The previous night had been a ter- 
rible one for Janet, and when her 
husband broke his grim morning 
silence to say these few words, she 
was looking so blank and listless 
that he added in a loud sharp key, 
" Do you hear what I say ] or must 1 
tell the cook?" She started, and 
said "Yes, I hear." 

"Then mind and have a dinner 



provided, and don't go mooning 
about like crazy Jane." 

Half an hour afterwards Mrs Ray- 
nor. quietly busy in her kitchen 
witn her household labours — for she 
had only a little twelve-year-old girl 
as a servant — heard with trembling 
the rattling of the garden-gate and 
the opening of the outer door. She 
knew the step, and in one short mo- 
ment she lived beforehand through 
the coming scene. She hurried out 
of the kitchen, and there in the 

Eassage, as she nad felt, stood Janet, 
er eyes worn as if by night-long 
watching, her dress careless^ ner step 
languid. No cheerful mormng greet- 
ing to her mother — no kiss. She 
turned into the parlour, and, seating 
herself on the sofa opposite her 
mother's chair, looked vacantly at 
the wdls and furniture until the cor- 
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ners of her month be^^ to tremble, 
and her dark eves fiUedwith tears that 
fell tmwiped down her cheeks. The 
mother sat silently opposite to her, 
afraid to speak. She lelt sure there 
was nothing new the matter — sure 
that the torrent of words would come 
sooner or later. 

" Mother ! why don't you speak to 
me ?" Janet burst out at last ; '' you 
don't care about my suffering ; you 
are blaming me because I feel — be- 
cause I am miserable." 

"My child. I am not blaming you — 
my heart is oleeding for you. Your 
h^ is bad this morning— you have 
had a bad night Let me make you 
a cup of tea now. Perhaps you 
didn t like Tour breakfast." 

"Yes, that is what you always 
think, mother. It is the old story, 
you think. You don't ask me what 
it is I have had to bear. You are 
tired of hearing me. You are cruel, 
like the rest ; every one is cruel in 
this world. Nothing but blame — 
blame— blame; never any pity. God 
is cruel to have sent me into the 
world to bear all this misery." 

" Janet, Janet, don't say so. It is 
not for us to judge ; we must submit ; 
we must be th^kfnl for the gift of 
life." 

" Thankful for life ? Why should 
I be thankful ? Qod has made me 
with a heart to feel, and He has sent 
me nothing but misery. How could 
I help it 1 How could I know what 
would come 1 Why didn't you tell 
me, mother 1 — ^why did you let me 
marry ? You knew what brutes men 
could be ; and there's no help for me 
—no hope. I can't kill myself ; I've 
tried ; but I can't leave this world and 
go to another. There may be no 
pity for me there, as there is none 
nere." 

"Janet, my child, there t» pity. 
Have I ever done anything but love 
you? And there is pity in God. 
Hasn't He put pity into your heart 
for many a poor sufferer I Where 
did it come from, if not from Him ] " 
Janet's nervous irritation now broke 
out into sobs instead of complainings ; 
and her mother was thankful, for af- 
ter that crisis there would very likely 
come relenting, and tenderness, and 
comparative oalm. She went out to 
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make some tea, and when she return- 
ed with the tray in her hands, Janet 
had dried her eyes and now turned 
them towards her mother with a 



faint attempt to smile : but the poor 
face, in its sad blurred beauty, looked 
all the more piteous. 

" Mother will insist upon her tea," 
she said, " and I really think I can 
drink a cup. But I must go home 
directly, for there are people coming 
to dinner. Could you go with me 
and help me, mother ? " 

Mrs Kaynor was always ready to 
do that She went to Orchard Street 
with Janet, and remained with her 
through the day — comforted, as even- 
ing approached, to see her become 
more cneerful and willing to attend 
to her toilette. At hsdf-past five 
everything was in order ; Janet was 
dressed ; and when the mother had 
kissed ner and said good-by, she 
could not help pausing a moment in 
sorrowful admiration at the tall rich 
fipire, looking all the grander for the 
plainness of the deep mourning dress, 
and the noble face with its massy 
folds of black hair, made matronly 
by a simple white cap. Janet had 
that enduring beauty which belongs 
to pure m{ge^ic outline and depth of 
tint. Sorrow and neglect leave their 
traces on such beauty, but it thrills 
us to the last, like a glorious Greek 
temple, which, for all the loss it has 
suffered from time and barbarous 
hands, has gained a solemn history, 
and fills our imagination the more 
because it is incomplete to the sense. 

It was six o'clock before Dempster 
returned from Rotherby. He had 
evidently drunk a great deal, and 
was in an angry humour ; but Janet, 
who had gathered some little courage 
and forbearance from the conscious- 
ness that she had done her best to- 
day, was determined to spe^ plea- 
santly to him. 

" Robert," she said gently, as she 
saw him seat himself m the dining- 
room in his dusty snuffy clothes, 
and take some documents out of 
his pocket, " will you not wash 
and change your dress? It will 
refresh you." 

" Leave me alone, will you ? " said 
Den^pster, in his most brutal tone. 

"l)o change your coat and waist- 
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ooat, they are so dusty. Fve laid all 
your things out ready." 

" O, you have, have you 1 ** After 
a few minutes he rose very deliber- 
ately and walked up-stairs into his 
bedroom. Janet had often been 
scolded before for not laying out his 
clothes, and she thought now^ not 
without some wonder, that this at- 
tention of hers had brought him to 
compliance. 

Presently he called out, ''Janet !*' 
and she went up-stairs. 

''Here! Take that!** he said, as 
soon as she reached the dooi^ flinging 
at her the coat she had laid out. 
" Another time, leave me to do as I 
please, will you 1 " 

The coat, flung with great force, 
only brushed her shoulder, and fell 
s(»ne distance within the drawing- 
room, the door of which stood open 
just opposite. She hastily retreated 
as she saw the waistcoat coming, and 
one by one the clothes she haa laid 
out were all flung into the drawing- 
room. 

Janet's face flushed with aneer, 
and for the first time in her life her 
resentment overcame the long-cher- 
ished pride that made her hide her 
griefs from the world. There are 
moments when by some strange im- 
pulse we contradict our past selves — 
fatal moments, when a nt of passion, 
like a lava stream, lays low tne work 
of half our lives, Janet thought, " I 
will not pick up the clothes j they 
shall lie there until the visitors 
come, and he shall be ashamed of 
himself." 

There was a knock at the door, 
and she made haste to seat herself 
in the drawing-room, lest the servant 
should enter and remove the clothes, 
which were lying half on the table 
and half on the ground. Mr Lowme 
entered with a less familiar visi- 
tor, a client of Dempster's, and 
the next moment Dempster himself 
came in. 

His eye fell at once on the clothes, 
and then turned for an instant with a 
devilish glance of concentrated hatred , 
on Janet, who, still flushed and ex- 
cited^ affected unconsciousnesa After 
shakm^ hands with his visitors he 
immediately ran? the belL 

" Take those dothes away," he said 
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to the servant, not looking at Janet 
again. 

During dinner, she kept up her 
assumed air of indifference, ana tried 
to seem in high spirits, laughing and 
talking more than usual In r^ty, 
she felt as if she had defied a wild 
beast within the four walls of his den, 
and he was crouching backward in 
preparation for his deadly spring. 
Dempster affected to take no notice 
of her, talked obstreperously, and 
drank steadily. 

About eleven the party dispersed, 
with the exception ol Mr Budd, who 
had joined them after dinner, and 
appeared disposed to stay drinking a 
little longer. Janet began to hope 
that he would stay long enough K)r 
Dempster to become heavy and stu- 
pid^ and so to fall asleep down stairs, 
which was a rare, but occasional end- 
ing of his nights. She told the ser- 
vants to sit up no longer, and she 
herself undressed and went to bed, 
trying to cheat her imagination into 
the belief that the day was ended for 
her. But when she lay down, she 
became more intensely awake than 
ever. Everything she had taken this 
evening seemed only to stimulate her 
senses and her apprehensions to new 
vividness. Her neart beat violently, 
and she heard every sound in the 
house. 

At last, when it was twelve, she 
heard Mr Budd go out ; she heard the 
door slam. Dempster had not moved. 
Was he asleep? Would he forget? 
The minute seemed long, while, with 
a quickening pulse, she was on the 
stretch to catch every sound. 

" Janet ! " The loud jarring voice 
seemed to strike her like a nurled 
weapon. 

" Janet !" he called again, moving 
out of the dining-room to the foot of 
the stairs. 

There was a pause of a minute. 

" If you don t come, Fll kill you." 
Another pause, and she heard him 
turn back into the dining-room. He 
was gone for a light — perhaps for a 
weapon. Perhaps he woiUd kill her. 
Let him. Life was as hideous as 
death. For years she had been rush- 
ing on to some unknown but certain 
horror ; a^ now she was close upon 
it. She was fdmost glad. She was 
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in a state of flushed feverish defiance 
that neutralised her woman's terrors. 

She heard his heavy step on the 
stairs ; she saw the slowly advancing 
light. Then she saw the tall massive 
fi^re, and the heavy face, now fierce 
with drunken rage. He had nothing 
but the candle in his hand. He set 
it down on the table, and advanced 
close to the bed. 

" So you think you'll defy me, do 
you ? We'll see how long that will 
last. Get up. madam ; out of bed 
this instant ! 

In the close presence of the dread- 
ful man— of this hu^ crushing force, 
armed with savage will-— poor Janet's 
desperate defiance all forsook her, and 
her terrors came back. Trembling 
she got up, and stood helpless in her 
night-dress before her husband. 

He seized her with his heavy grasp 
by the shoulder, and pushed her be^ 
fore him. 

" ril cool your hot spirit for you ! 
I'll teach you to brave me 1 " 

Slowly he pushed her along before 
him, down stairs and through the 
passage, where a small oil-lamp was 
still flickering. What was he going 
to do to her ? She thought every mo- 
ment he was goin^ to d^h her before 
him on the ground. But she gave no 
scream — she only trembled. 

He pushed her on to the entrance, 
and held her firmly in his grasp, 
while he lifted the latch of the door. 
Then he opened the door a little way 
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thrust her out, and slammed it be- 
hind her. 

For a short space, it seemed like a 
deliverance to Janet The harsh 
north-east wind, that blew through 
her thin night-dress, and sent her lon^ 
heavy black hair streaming, seemed 
like the breath of pity after the grasp 
of that threatening monster. But 
soon the sense of release from an 
overpowering terror gave way before 
the sense of the fate that had really 
come upon her. 

This^ then, was what she had been 
travelling towards through her long 
years of misery ! Not yet death. O ! 
if she had been brave enough for it, 
death would have been better. The 
servants slept at the back of the 
house : it was impossible to make 
them hear, so that they might let her 
in again quietly, without her hus- 
band s knowledge. And she would 
not have tried. He had thrust her 
out, and it should be for ever. 

There would have been dead silence 
in Orchard Street but for the whist- 
ling of the wind and the swirling of 
the March dust on the pavement. 
Thick clouds covered the sty ; every 
door was closed : every window was 
dark. No ray oi light fell on the tall 
white figure that stood in lonely 
misery on the door-step ; no eye rest- 
ed on Janet as she sank down on the 
cold stone, and looked into the dismal 
night. She seemed to be looking into 
her own blank foture. 
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NO. IV. — JKB8EY. 



Thebe are perspiring individuals 
who love not summer m its sultiv 
splendour. With bubbles on their 
upper lips, they languidly declare the 
heat is insupportable. It is not often 
that our English summers swelter 
with intolerable heat ; and when the 
blazing sun does pour fierce radiance 
on the land, who have tme right to 
murmur? Only those unhappy victims 
of civilisation doomed to move along 
stifling streetSj with souls yearning 
for the far-off woodlands and the 
breezy seaboards; or those victims 
of a^cultural necessities who toil 
amid the shadeless com. Nobody 
else. The heat is hot, undoubtedly ; 
but it is beneficent. Nature ripens ; 
life culminates ; let no one murmur. 
I am in a permanent vapour-bath 
while writing this, yet the temporary 
discomfort cannot quell my invinci- 
ble delight in summer : it only gives 
a more exquisite sense of the evening 
coolness, and the breezy shade. To 
walk out under this Au^t sun de- 
mands a touch of heroism ; yet if 
we venture out, there is always the 
refuge of a shady nook behind the 
TocKSf where, sheltered amid the ferns 
and purple heath, we may recline, 
and watch the gentle sea lapping 
the pebbles at our feet In dreamy 
mood we "fleet the time carelessly 
as they did in the Gk)lden Age." A 

Sleasant book beguiles the la^ hour, 
[urmuroiis insects sing and labour 
all around ; birds chirp and twitter 
in their busy joy. These are the 
psalms of Nature, in which the soul 
finds perennial delight. They sink 
into our minds with the gentle fall 
of raindrops in a silent pool, creating 
many circles. They speak to us of 
happy days, and chiae with their 
serenity the feverish impatience of 
our Uvea 

Then, delicious are our evening 
rambles, when the birds are ceasing 
from melodious labour. The lazy 
toad crawls ungainly from his hole 
(not despised m us, althous^h the 
victim cf popular prqudice) : the 
timid bat wings its purblind way 
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through the dim air. holding her 
young one fastened to ner breast, and 
moving with her dear burden less 
gracefully than her mate; and the 
nimierous goats, browsing on the 
rocks, are heiag milked, while their 
kids are tenderly led home. The sands 
or the lanes invite us to a meditative 
stroll, and we ramble on, revolving 
the various hints, glimpses, hypothe- 
tic suggestions, which gather round 
the facts observed in tne morning's 
labour. Or, it may be, we step into 
a boat, and glide softly over the 
water, skimming its surface with the 
Medusa net, to gain fresh material 
for study. The muslin net, after 
skimming the surface for two or 
three minutes, is examined. To the 
unlearned eye it contains nothing 
beyond foam-bubbles and stray bits 
of weed; but we know better. Those 
bubbles are not all of foam ; some 
of them are exquisite creatures of 
living crystal; and on reversing the 
net into the ^ass jar of sea-water, 
behold ! they swim before our de- 
lighted eyes as Cydippes, Noctilucae, 
and Naked-eyed Medusae. The C'y- 
dippe is melon-shaped, with longitu- 
dinal bands, on which are transverse 
rows of very active cilia, not imlike 
tiny treadmillsj and with two long 
streamers, which follow like the 
tail of a comet. The Noctilucce are 
pin-heads of crystal, which in the 
dark are brilliantly phosphorescent, 
as you will see on reaching home, 
and shaking the jar, or agitating the 
water, in a darkened room. As we 
capture these beauties, our boatmen 
are lost in astonishment. They never 
see'd such things afore— that they 
never did — never in all their lives, 
long as they've been at sea. Nor can 
they understand how we distinguish 
them firom the foam-bubbles. Indeed, 
I cannot myself precisely indicate the 
characters by wnich they are recog- 
nised ; and yet no sooner was there 
one in the net than it was detected. 
If the reader desire to learn a simple 
plan by which he will infallibly de- 
tect them, when they escape his 
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rapid eye. let him place his hand 
undemeatn the net, where the bub- 
bles are, and the greater opacity of 
the animals will at once betray them. 
Then, witTiout loss of time, let him 
reverse the net into a iar or bucket, 
and the creatures will float off. 

On bringing them home, the Cv- 
dippes should be removed to the tall- 
est jars, because while the Medusae 
keep at the surface, where they 
swim with successive pants, the 
Cydippes constantly let themselves 
drop to the bottom, and rise the 
neiA moment in graceful buoyancy, 
drawing their elegant streamers after 
them, these streamers elongating as 
they ascend, until from wirivelled 
threads they unfold into long and 
graceful forms, which, on coming into 
contact with any object, shriiuc ra- 
pidly again into their former shri- 
velled condition. All this while the 
locomotive paddles of cilia sway the 
animal with restless grace^ — a charm- 
ing spectacle! AS&t admiring it 
abundantly, you may commence a 
closer inspection of the creature's 
structure, which is sufficiently curi- 
ous, but need not detain us here, be- 
cause you may see in any text-book 
what is known, and I know nothing 
more than what is there recorded 
One remark only need be made : the 
notion of the streamers (or tentacles) 
being locomotive organs, as some 
suppose, is easily d&proved ; you 
have omy to snip them off, and jon 
will observe the animal moving with 
the same vigour and grace as before. 
Nay^ if you cut it m pieces, each 
section, provided it has a nortion of 
the ciliated bands, will for days swim 
about Mth unabated energy. 

The reader, who is or course a 
lover of animals, and consequently 
of a sympathetic compassionate na- 
ture, will probably feel some repul- 
sion at the auiet way in which he is 
recommended to snip off the Cydippe's 
tentacles, and will energetically pro- 
test against the cruelt;^ of physiolo- 
gists who employ vivisection as a 
means of experiment. It is very 
true that a grave question has to be 
answered by the pnysiolorist when, 
for the sake of science, ne inflicts 

gain. I confess that mv susceptibi- 
ty altogether disqualines me from 
witnessing, much more from perform- 



ing, experiments accompanied with 
pain. It was a long while before I 
was able to lustify the French and 
Germans in their wholesale slaughter 
of puppies, cats, rabbits, and gumea- 
pigs. ^or can they be justified ex- 
cept by the austere necessities of 
science. When this is their object, 
we are wrong to accuse them of 
cruelty, because cruelty is the indulg- 
ence of tyrannous love of power, and 
their purpose is the CTave investiga- 
tion of truth. CruS they are notL 
unless surgery be also cruelty. And 
in any case the reproach comes with 
an ill grace from men who torture 
animals in the way of mere sport, as 
in hunting, fishing, and the like. I 
have said thus much in extenuation 
of vivisections, although^ as before 
intimated, my own orgamsation ren- 
ders it impossible for me to witness 
them in tne case of the higher ani- 
mals. With lower animals the case 
is altogether different. They feel no 
pain. If we know anything about 
them, we know that You are scep- 
tical \ You want to know how it can 
be proved that these animals feel no 
pain. It is of course impossible for 
us to say accurately what any animal 
feels : we cannot even know what 
our fellow-beings feel ; we can only 
approximately guess, interpreting 
their gestures and cries accoroing to 
our own experience. Admitting to 
the full this initial difficul^, we may 
nevertheless assert that, if it is allow- 
able to make any statement on this 
point, there are certain capital facts 
which force the conclusion upon us, 
that so far from Pain being common 
to all animals, it is, on the contrary, 
the consequence of a very high de- 
gree of specialisation, and is only 
met with in animals of ooniplex or- 
ganisation. It is probable that rep- 
tiles have only a veiy slight capacity 
for pain, and animals lower thiui fish 
none at all. 

When we see an animal shrink, 
struggle, or bite, when we hear it 
cry or hiss, we naturally interpret 
these actions as the expressions of 
pain, because pain calls forth similar 
actions in us. But there is a fallacy 
in this interpretation. The move- 
ments which in us accompany or 
succeed the pain, are not produced 
by the oigans wnich feel tne pain. 
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even when pain is actually present ; 
they are not produced by pain, but 
incited by the stimulus pain gives to 
other organs. Grief incites the la- 
chrymal organs, but tears flow from 
vexation, firom affliction, from physi- 
cal pain, or from the effect of an 
onion on the eyes. Pain incites the 
vocal organs to a shriek ; but we hear 
persons, unhurt, shriek, when they 
see others in danger. These illustra- 
tions suffice to make clear the differ- 
ence between movements which fol- 
low the sensation of pain, and the 
movements which in themselves indi- 
cate it : and enable us to apply the 
Methoa of Exclusion, and show that 
inasmuch as the very same move- 
ments are produced by oiker stimuli 
besides pain, we are not entitled to 
assume that these movements neces- 
sarily indicate pain in all cases. And 
there is abundant evidence that even 
human beings may exhibit all the 
phenomena of pain, when, by their 
own confession, they feel none. I 
alluded those numerous cases where 
paralysis of the nerves of sensation 
IS unaccompanied bv paralysis of the 
nerve of motion. A man in such a 
state will retract his leg if pricked, 
or have his limbs thrown into con- 
vulsions such aa would accompany 
violent agony, yet he will tell us that, 
so far from feeling any uneasiness, 
he was totallv unconscious of having 
been toucheo. A decapitated fi-og 
manifests the same movements of 
self-preservation as it manifested 
when its head was on. When en- 
gaged in certain functions, his leg 
may be cut off without causing him 
to desist. An insect will sometimes 
continue eating if pinned to the 
table, and will only struggle to flv 
away when the food is devourei 
" Soft, lubricated, and irritable as is 
the skin of the naked mollusc,** says 
Professor Owen, "there are not 
wanting reasons for supposing it to 
be possessed of a very low degree of 
true sensibility. Baron F^russae, for 
example, states that he has seen the 
terrestri al gasteropodes, or slugs, allow 
their skins to be eaten by others, 
and, in spite of the large wounds 
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thus produced, show no sign of 
pain."* But even if they showed 
" signs** of pain, we might legitimate- 
ly question whether those signs really 
signified what they seem to us to in- 
dicate. Nothing can be concluded 
from struggles, uirinkin^, and cries. 
A decapitated man, in whom all con- 
sciousness is necessarily obliterated, 
struggles to free his hands, attempts 
to stand upright, and stamps with 
his feet. A neadless fly, fish, or 
worm, writhes and twists about if 
touched, although entirely deprived 
of sensation ; a fly makes the move- 
ment of brushing its eyes by reflex 
action, although its head may be off. 
Animals that fi^ht with their hind- 
1^ use them vigorously when deca- 
pitated, at every irritaticm applied to 
the nerves. Headless insects deposit 
their eggs with as much care as 
others-t Such facts might easily be 
multiplied. Looking at these, how- 
ever, we are forced to conclude, with 
Unzer, that "it cannot be inferred 
from the occurrence of those move- 
ments which usually accompany an 
external impression, particularly tick- 
ling or smarting, that the latter are 
felt, but only that there is that pre- 
sent in the external impression which 
can cause tickling or smarting. If 
an acephalous foetus^ or the headless 
trunk of a worm or insect, be irritat- 
ed, the same movements result as 
would have been considered the direct 
and incidental sentient actions of the 
irritation if it had been felt. If it 
be so irritated that pain, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have been 
caused, then those movements result 
which are the ordinary direct and 
indirect sentient actions of pain. The 
injured part contracts, is congested 
with blood, swells and inflames, and- 
the animal writhes, tries to escape, 
leaps, flies, defends itself, and exni- 
bits all the signs of suffering although 
it is incapable of sensation?* t 

It thus becomes 
shrinking, struggling, < 
no certain indications 
if we were to accept 
as evidence, we shoul 
admit that the flower 1 



* Owen : Led. on Comparative Anatomy, p. 661. 

+ Unzer : Principles of Phytiology (trans, by tho Ray Society), 

X Ibid. p. 238. 
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it shrinks on bein^ touched. The 
other day I was dissecting a Solen^ 
which had already been dead ei^t- 
and-forty hours, and was begmning 
to decompose, yet no sooner did the 
scalpel touch the muscular foot, than 
that foot shrunk, as it would have 
shrunk in the living animal Was 
this pain 1 Clearly not It was due 
to the irritability of the muscular 
tissue. 

Up to this point, we have done 
little more than destroy the value of 
the positive evidence which can be 
adduced in support of the proposition 
that all animals feel pam. As re- 
gards mere shrinking and struggling, 
fighting and crying, we see that the 
evidence is null If it should be 
said that all animals possessing a 
nervous system must feel pain, be- 
cause pain belongs to the nervous 
sjrstem, I ask, To what part of that 
system ? We are certain that it does 
not belong to every part. We have 
endless nerve - actions incessantly 
going forward, without a vestige of 
pain accompanying them. There is 
BO pain in seeing, nearing. thinking, 
breathing, digesting, <bc If not evfry 
part of tne nervous mechanism, then 
only some special part, or parts, must 
be credited with sensibility under the 
form of Pain ; and the mere fact of 
an animal's possessing a nervous sys- 
tem, will aid the argument only when 
proof is afforded that this system also 
mcludes the special part or parts en- 
dowed with sensibility to Pain. 

As far as I can see into this ob- 
scure question. Pain is not onlv a 
specialuaUon of that SeiuibilUy which 
u common to all animals^ but it is a 
specialisation resulting from a high 
degree of differentiation of the nerv- 
ous system, consequently found only 
in the more complex anunals, and in 
them increasing as we ascend the 
scale. Out of a primordial basis of 
Sensibility (one or the vital proper- 
ties, an ultimate fact, therefore), vari- 
ous special forms are develops We 
have first reflex action, we nave next 
the organic sensations, then the spe- 
cial sensations of seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling, touching; we have, 
further, the sensations of shivering, 
tickling, fatigue, hunger, thirst,whicn, 
althougn not painftu in themselves, 
may ei^y pass into pain. Finally, 



we have a specific form of Sensibility 
capaUe of bdng excited by a great 
variety of stimuli in great variety of 
degrees ; and this is Pain, which ap- 
pears to exist in all the higher am- 
mals, Uiongb in a lower degree than 
in man. Even amon^ men the dif- 
ference of susceptibility is veiy re- 
markable. It is much less in savages 
than in highly-civilised men, as it 
seems also to he less in wild animals 
than in domesticated, especially pet- 
ted, animals ; less in those leaoing 
an active out-of-door life than in 
those leading a sedentary intellectual 
life ; less in women than in men ; 
less in persons of lymphatic than in 
persons of nervous temperaments. 
To one man the scratch which is a 
trifle scarcely noticed, is to another 
an obtrusive pain : tne one will not 
even tie his handkerchief over the 
wound, so little does it press upon 
his sensibility ; the other is pale, and 
must have the wound dressed. 

Although anatomy has not yet de- 
tected the special Centre wherein 
stimuli are transformed into sensa- 
tions of pain, there can be little 
doubt that such a Centre exists, and 
none at all, in my mind, that the 
lower animals have it not ; and this 
conviction keeps me perfectly calm 
in performing experiments on marine 
animals : a very desirable result, see- 
ing that, without experiment, our 
observations would cany us but little 
wav. 

In describing the various methods 
of search for animids, it has been 
assumed that a tolerable conception 
exists as to the appearance ot the 
thing sought. We mav also count 
on " chance - seeldng. *^ We never 
know all that we have captured un- 
til some days afterwards. Repeated 
examinations of our vases and Dottles 
with a lens, enable us to detect many 
a curious novelty which was unsus- 
pected among the weed, and has now 
emerged. It is, therefore, a good 
plan always to bring home some 
" chance-weed,** especiwlj if it have 
a root, the red weeds being the most 
advantageous. This is placed in sea- 
water for a day or two, and cuefully 
examined from time to time ; some- 
thing is tolerably certain to be found 
thereon. One oay, going over the 
contents of a bottle with a lens, I 
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was Btnick by the curious appear- 
ance of some Sertularian Polype, 
round which minute grains of sand 
seemed to be clustered, but all equi- 
distant from the Polype, and not 
visibly attached to it. On removing 
it to the staee of the microscope, 
these supposed grains of sand proved 
to be the cups of a tiny Polype, in 
aspect closely resembling Tubularia 
inclivisa, growing parasiticalljr on 
the Sertularia. Proceeding to iden- 
tify it, I found the species to be one 
hitherto undescribed j and I propose 
to name it Tvbulana partmtica, if 
no one has been before me. On 
another occasion I sawj with the 
naked eye, a polvpe-like creature at- 
tached to the side of the glass, with 
its tentacles expanded; the lens 
showed it to be a Polyzoon, much 
resembling the Alcyonvdium hirtu- 
tum. It was single, however; and 
on other parts of the glass were 
eight other specimens, all solitary. 
This was in itself noticeable, because, 
as the name imports, these animals 
live in colonies. Under the micro- 
scope, a new hct presented itself: 
the animal was enclosed in an oblong 
bivalve-shell, which seemed perma- 
nently open on one side, and open at 
the summit to give passage to the 
crown of tentacles. Imagine the 
shell of a mussel ga]nng open, with- 
in which is a quinine bottle, the 
broad neck protruding, and you will 
form a tolerable idea of the general 
aspect of this animal when the ten- 
tacles are withdrawn. I believe 
this to be a new genus, and also 
to have an interest beyond no- 
vel^j because furnishing another 
decisive argument in favour of the 
molluscan nature of the Polyzoa — 
a point still disputed among natu- 
ralists.''^ The existence of a bivalve- 
shell IB very important ; and I took 
pains to convince myself that it was 
really a shell, and not a membrane- 
ous envelope having the aspect of a 
shell : submitting the animal to de- 
composition, I found the shell remain 
behmd intact 

Apropos of Molluscs, their powers 
of endurance are very remarkable. 
Having noticed tiiat tney live out of 
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their native element, the water, for 
a considerable time, oeing often 1^ 
bare on the rocks by recwiing tides, 
I thought of testing their Dowers in 
this way. Accordingly, a (Jockle was 
placed on my work-table, out of all 
reach of damp, in a room where a 
fire was constantly burning. This 
was on the 10th of April ; not until 
the 21st was the cockle dead. A 
small fish {Opkidium) under similar 
circumstances died in seven hours. 
Whence this remarkable difference 
in two gill-breathing animals? A 
question easily asked, but not easily 
answered. It has puzzled me a long 
while, and the only approach to an 
answer I can venture on is, that the 
fish, having a more complex organ- 
ism^ requires a more continuous and 
rapid molecular change of its sub- 
stance, than is requir^ by the sim- 
Eler oi^ganism of the lethargic mol- 
isc ; and as oxygen is the inciter of 
such molecular change, the fish soon 
succumbs when a due supply is ab- 
sent The ten days of mv Cockle, 
however, sink into insignincance be- 
side the astonishing facts on record. 
In Mr Woodward's valuable Manual 
of the MoUtMca we read : — 

"The fresh- water molluscs of cold 
climates bury themselves duriDg winter 
in the mud of their ponds and rivers ; 
and the land-snails hide themselves in 
the ground, or beneath the moss and 
dead leaves. In warm climates they 
become torpid during the hottest and 
driest part of the year. Those genera 
and species which are most subject to 
this summer sleep are remarkable for 
their tenacity of Ufe, and numerous in^ 
stances have been recorded of their im- 
portation from distant countries in a 
living state. In June 1850, a living 
pond-mussel was sent to Mr Gray from 
Australia, which had been more than a 
year out of water. The pond-snails 
have been found idive in logs of maho- 
gany from Honduras ; and M. Cailland 
carried some from Egypt to Paris 
packed in sawdust. Indeed, it is not 
easy to ascertain the limit of their en- 
durance ; for Mr Laidlay having placed 
a number in a drawer for this purpose, 
found them alive after five yean, al- 
though in the warm climate of Calcutta. 
Mr wollaston has told us that speci- 
mens of two Madeira snails survived a 



* The reoent publication, by the Ray Society, of Professor Allman's splendid 
monograph on Freihwoter Polyzoa most for ever settle this dispute. 
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Ust impriBonmeiit in pill-boxes of two 
jears and a half. But the most interest- 
ing example of resuscitation occurred to 
a specimen of the desert snail from 
Egypt, chronicled by Dr Baird. This 
individual was fixed to a tablet in the 
British Museum on the 25th March 
1846 ; and on the 7th March 1850 it 
was observed that he must have come 
out of his shell in the interval (as the 
paper had been discoloured, apparently 
in his attempt to get away) ; but, find- 
ing escape impossible, had again retired, 
closing his aperture with tha usual 
glistening film ; this led to his immer- 
sion in tepid water and marvellous re- 
covery. He is now (March 18, 1850) 
alive and flourishing, and has sat for his 
portrait** 

The Molluscs, like the heathen 
idols, have eyes for the most part, yet 
see not ; organs of hearing, yet near 
not ; nevertheless, unlike me heathen 
idols, they are endowed with these 
organs for no "make believe," but 
for specific purposes. A function 
there must be, and doubtless a good 
one ; but we speak with large lati- 
tude of anthropomorphism wnen we 
speak of the " vision of these ani- 
mals. Molluscan vision is not hu- 
man vision; nor, in accurate lan- 
guage, is it vision at all : it is not 
seeing, hut feeling ; it is not a per- 
ception of objects, but a sensation of 
light and darkness. This does not 
apply to the Cephalopoda, in whom 
vision seems to be as perfect as in 
Fishes ; nor, on the other hand, does 
it apply to tnose Bivalves which have 
no eyes at all, not even " eye-specs." 
The word mollusc embraces a vast 
variety : and, by way of limitation, 
the reader must understand that the 
following remarks are confined to 
those genera which I have directly 
studied for the purpose — Doris, 
Eolis, Pleurobranchus, and Aplysia. 
In the three first genera the eyes 
are undefmeath the skin and mus- 
cles, and rest on the brain (oesopha- 
geal ganglia), attached thereto oy a 
microscopic nerve. There is no 
aperture in the skin, as there is in 
ours, through which the rays of li^ht 
may fall directly on the eye ; so tnat 
in spite of pigment, lens, aud nerve 



— the essential parts of a visual 
organ— vision is utterly impossible ; 
as you may convince yourself even 
witn your own admirable eyes, if the 
lids are obstinately closed over them. 
I am aware that dairvoyants, of the 
strictly unveracious species, profess 
to see with their eyes closed ; but 
our simpler molluscs have no socfa. 
pretensions ; they have not yet giren 
m to the clairvoyant mania, and are 
content to submit to those laws of 
physics which regulate phenomena 
with the same unerring consistency 
in the world of Naked-giUs as in 
that of Clothed Noodles. A first re- 
c^uisite in vision is surely the forma- 
tion of an image ; and how can this 
image be formed when the rays 
pass through the skin and musclt!^ 
covering the eves 1 A second requi- 
site is a special ganglion, or centre of 
sensation ; and even this is want- 
ing in many cases. In Pleuro- 
bmnchtis and Aplysia I find the 
optic nerve arising jfrom the ganglion 
which supplies the antennas ; and 
Leydig says the Boris lugubris has 
its small ey^es resting immediately 
on the brain.* Nevertheless, al- 
though these eyes are incompetent 
to vision, they represent the early 
stages of that marvellous and com- 
plex function; they are special or- 
gans for the reception of luminous 
influence, enabling the animal to 
distinguish light from darkness, not 
only in the general way of a olind 
man conscious of a change of tempe- 
rature in passing from sunlight into 
shade, but also m the special way of 
minute local variations, such as are 
caused by the shadows of near ob- 
jects. 

I remember once being seated with 
a philosophic friend, and much bored 
by the presence of a morning caller 
— a large white-waistcoated man. 
''such an ass, and so respectable ! 
stiff with ignorance and haughtiness : 
the kind of man who seems afraid of 
lowering his eyebrow lest it should 
crease his cravat He droned away 
about "the house" and Lady Jane, 
about his tenants, and what ne haa 
said on several occasions, till my 



* Lbtdig : Uittohgie d, Menwh. u. Thiere, 1857, p. 249. I have also observed 
this in a species of Doris of which the name is unknown to me. In general the 
Ikrida hare minute optic ganglia. 
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patience was exhausted ; and think- 
ing nothing more likely to hasten 
his departure than a touch of Trans- 
cendental Anatomy, I turned to my 
friend, and, as if resuming the thread 
of our conversation, renuu-ked, " Yes, 
it is singular to think of uie eye 
being nothing more than a tactile 
organ.** Whereupon White-waistcoat 
precipitately retreated. He would 
not wait to hear the development of 
that mad proposition ; yet, had he 
waited, he might have learned that 
the eye is a tactile organ, and that 
vision is a combination of the sen^ 
tions of touch, and of temperature of 
a specific kind. 

The common notion is, that objects 
are reflected as images on the retina, 
and thence, as images, transmitted to 
the brain. 6ut natts avons changS tout 
eda. I have serious doubts whether 
an '^ image ** is formed on the retina 
at all ; and the strongest conviction 
that no "image" is transfiaitted to 
the brain ; on the contrary, the thing 
transmitted is a sensation, or group 
of sensation^ excited by what is 
called the "imace." The wave of 
light is translated into a nerve-stimu- 
lus, the impression excites a sensar 
tion ; but tne sensation is due to the 
q)ecific centre, not to the specific 
stimulus of light ; as we know oy the 
fact that any other stimulus, such as 
pressure or electricity^ is translated 
mto a precisely similar sensation. 
So that even if we suppose an ima^e 
to be formed on the retina, as it is 
formed in a camcra-obscura, it will 
not be transmitted to the brain, but 
it will excite the specific sensations 
of which the optic centre is alone 
capably and these will be trans- 
nutted.* When, a little while ago, 
I said that the formation of an image 
was a primary requisite in vision, I 
meant that unless the rays from an 
object converged into an image on a 
proper surface, no distinct perception 
of that object could result The 
reader will not, therefore, suppose 
that, in throwing doubt on the notion 
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of images being formed on the retina, 
as they are formed on the camera- 
obscura, any attempt will be made to 
overthrow the optical principles so 
minutelv established by philosoph- 
ers. A brief description of the retma 
and its connections will enable us to 
armie this point at our ease. 

The retina is not, as commonly 
supposed, an expansion of the optic 
nerve— ii by that be meant a purely 
fibrous layer. After entering the eye, 
the nerve expands, and lines the inner 
surface with a layer of fibres; but 
beneath this laver is one of cells, 
not distinguishable from those of the 
brain, and beneath that, one of 
l^ranules ; beneath this layer, again. 
IS another of perpendicular rods ana 
cones, known as the " membrane of 
Jacob.'* So that we have four dis- 
tinct layers, very dissimilar in struc- 
ture, and of course very different 
from the optic nerve, which is simply 
fibroua Instead of regarding the 
retina as composed of htyers, how- 
ever, modem mvestigators are gene- 
rally agreed in considering that 
the fibres of the optic nerve pass 
radially through the retina: thus 
from the fibres a thread passes down- 
wards till it meets a cell of the vesi- 
cular layer, which in turn is in con- 
nection witn a granule of the granular 
layer, which terminates in a cone and 
rod; these latter forming the real 
termination of ike optic fhre in the 
pigment layer of the choroid coat. 
It is now universally held that the 
rods and cones are the percipients of 
light, which they communicate to 
the cells of the vesicular layer, thence 
to the optic fibres, and thence to the 
optic j^anglion. The point to be 
borne in mind in this description is, 
that the sensitive part of tne retina 
is not the surface on which the li^ht 
immediately falls, but the sur/ace 
which is in contact with the black 

In a parenthesis I roav add, that 
one of the Dorpat school t has con- 
sidenJDly disturbed the harmony 



• " Light and colour are actions of the retina, and of its nervous prolongations to 
the brain." — Mueller : Phytidogy, Eng. Trans., p. 1162. 

t Blessiq: Ik Betina Structuta: 1855. See an abstract in Canstatt's Jahres- 
beridU : 1855. If surprise be felt at the possibility of all the great anatomists hav- 
ing mistaken connective tissue for nervous tissue in so delicate a structure as the 
retina, what will be thought of the grey matter of the spinal chord turning out to be 
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which existed on the subject of the 
retina, by the publication of a series 
of researches, which led him to the 
conviction that only the optic fibres 
of the retina are of nervous structure, 
the rest being formed of " connec- 
tive" tissue. Whatever may be the 
issue of the quarrel thus raised, it 
will not affect the points to which 
our amiment will oe directed; in- 
deed, Funke * already suggests that, 
inasmuch as the function of the rods 
and cones is one to which nervous 
tissue is confessedlv incompetent — 
namely, the transformation of the 
wave of light into that molecular 

Srocess which takes place in the con- 
uotion of the impression — we ma^ 
readily admit that their structure is 
different 

From what has been already said, 
it will be easv to prove that no 
images can be formed on the surface 
of the retina. In the first place, the 
retina, during life, is as transparent 
as glass. The rays of light must 
therefore pass throtu/k it, and enter 
the pigment layer, which, being per- 
fectly black, absorbs all rays. Fur- 
ther, it has been proved that the 
optic fibres are totally insensible to 
light There is a blind spot in each 
eye. Would you know the peculi- 
arity of that spot ? It is where the 
optic nerve enters, and where, con- 
sequently, nothing but nerve-fibres 
exist. There is also a spot in each 
eye where the sensitiveness to light is 
at its maximum. Would you know 
the peculiarity of that spot ? It is a 
mass of ceUs, without a continuous 
Burface-lajrer of fibrea After proving 
that the fibres are insensible to light, 
and that no image is formed where 
the fibres alone exist, we are called 
upon to show that some apparatus 
exists for the reception of these rays 
of light out of which the necessary 
images are formed ; and to Professor 
Draper we must turn for the best 
hypothesis to aid us. 

Franklin, he reminds us, placed 
variously-coloured pieces of cloth in 
the sumight on the snow. They 
were so arranged that the rays should 



fall on them equally. After a cer- 
tain period he examined them, and 
founa that the black cloth had melt- 
ed its way deeply into the snow, the 
yellow to a less depth, and the white 
scarcely at alL The conclusion which 
he drew has since been abundantly 
confirmed; namely, that suriaces be- 
come warm in exact proportion to 
the depth of their tint, because the 
darker the surface the greater the 
amount of ravs absorbed. A black 
surface, absorbing all rays, becomes 
the hottest This principle Professor 
Draper invokes in his examination of 
the eye. The pigment layer is, he 
maintains, the reid optical screen on 
which the images are formed : — 

''The ailments agalDst the retina, 
both optical and anatomical, are perfect- 
ly unanswerable. During life it is a 
transparent medium, as incapable of re- 
ceiving an image as a sheet of clear glassj, 
or the atmospheric air itself; and, as 
will be presently found, its sensory sur- 
face is its exterior one — that is, the one 
nearest the choroid coat. But the black 
pigment, from its perfect opacity, not 
only completely absorbs the rays of light, 
turning them, if such a phrase may be 
used, into heat, no matter how faint they 
may be, but also dischai^ges the well- 
known duty of darkening the interior of 
the eye. Perfection of vision requires 
that the images should form on a mathe- 
matical superfices, and not in the midst 
of a transparent medium. The black 
pigment satisfies that condition, the 
retina does not." t 

Now comes the difficulty. If the 
retina is insensible to theught which 
passes through it, it will ut equidlv 
insensible to the light which, accord- 
ing to some physiologists, is reflected 
from the pigment layer. On the 
other hand, although the pigment 
layer is capable of absorbing light, 
we cannot sl^)po6e it also sensitive to 
light How, then, is the luminous 
sensation produced 1 Professor Dra- 
per shall again furnish us with an 
answer: — 

" The primary effect of rays of light 
upon the black pigment is to raise its 
temperature, and this to a degree which 
is in relation to their intensity and in- 



almost entirely formed of connective tissue, with only a very slight admixture of 
nerve-cells ? Tet this is the conclusion of two independent inquirers, Kuffbr and 
OwsjANNiKOw. See Lbtdio, Funke, or Cahstatt. 

• Lehrbuch der Phi/noloffie, 711. f Ifunuxn Phyncloffy, p. 387. 
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trinsic colour ; light which is of a yellow 
tint exerting, as has been said, the most 
energetic action, and rays which corre- 
spond to the extreme red and extreme 
violet, the feeblest The varied images 
of external objects which are thus 
painted upon the black pigment, raise 
its temperature in becoming extinguish- 
ed, and that in the order of their bril- 
liancy and colour. , , , In this focal dii- 
Utrhaitee of temperature the act of vision 
commences ; this doctrine being in perfect 
harmony with the anatomical structure of 
the retina, the posterior surface of which 
is its sensory surface, and not the an- 
terior, as it ought to be, if the explana- 
tion usually given of the nature of vision 
is correct; and, therefore, as when we 
pass the tip of the finger over the sur- 
faces of bcNdies, and recognise cold and 
warm spaces thereupon, the same process 
occurs with infinitely more delicacy in 
the eye. The dub- shaped particles of 
Jacob's membrane are truly tactile 
organs, which communicate to the sen- 
sory surface of the retina the condition 
of temperature of the black pigment." 

It Ib worth remarking that the ana- 
logy in structure between the retina 
^d the recently discovered organs 
of touch is verjr close.* Professor 
Draper further insists on the fact 
that all photographic effects result 
from high temperature : — 

" The impinging of a ray of light on a 
point raises the temperature of that 
point to the same degree as that possess- 
ed by the source from which the ray 
comes, but an immediate descent takes 
place through conduction to the neigh- 
bouring particles. This conducted heat, 
by reason of its indefinitely lower in- 
tensity, ceases to have any chemical 
effect, and hence photographic images 
are perfectly sharp on their edges. It 
may be demonstrated that the saifie 
thing takes place in vision, and in this 
respect it might almost be said that 
vision is a photographic effect, the re- 
ceiving Bur^sce being a mathematical 
Buperfioes, acting under the preceding 
condition. All objects will therefore be 
definite and sharply defined upon it, nor 
can there be anything like lateral spread- 
ing. If vision took place in the retina 
as a receiving medium, all objects would 
be nebulous on the edges.** 

To explain the process by which 
the change of temperature in the {pig- 
ment becomes a luminous sensation 
will not be difficult, if, remembering 
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that the luminous sensation is one 
not depending on the specific stimulus 
of light, but on the specific nature of 
the optic centre, we follow this change 
in its passage from the pigment to 
the roas and cones of Jacob's mem- 
brane, which it first aflfects; these 
are in direct connection with the 
ganglionic nenre-cells, in which we 
may suppose the nervous impression 
to be excited; this impression is 
thence transmitted by means of the 
optic fibres to the optic ganglion, and 
there it becomes a sensation. This is 
hypothetical, I admit ; but it is the 
only hypothesis which can agree with 
the present condition of our anato- 
mical knowledge. Funke has a good 
illustration. The wave of light, he 
says, call no more excite the optic 
nerve directly than the pressure of a 
finger on the air, or the walls of the 
organ-pipes can excite musical notes. 
The finger produces a tone by pressing 
on the keys ; each particular key that 
is pressed, brings forth a correspond- 
ing tone as the air enters the pipe. 
In this illustration the optic fibres 
are as the organ-pipes, the rods and 
cones of Jacob's membrane as the 
keys, and the wave of light as the 
wave of air. 

The most conviodng argument 
against the retina as tne receiving 
screen of images^ and in fiftvour of the 

Eigment layer, is, in my opinion, to 
e found in tne eyes of the Inverte- 
brata, where the pigment is in front 
of the retina, instead of behind it, as 
in the Vertebrata. I have examined 
this point with great care, and the 
result is, that, although in crabs and 
insects, for instance, radial fibres in 
connection with the retina pass 
through the pigment, and are con- 
sequently exp<>8ed to the light, yet in 
every case the vesicular ana granular 
layers and the optic fibres are beneath 
the pigment In the eye of the 
Cephalopoda this position of the pig- 
ment has long been a puasle, ami 
Professor Owen says that it must 
doubtless be " perforated by the re- 
tinal papilla, or otherwise a per- 
ception of lignt must take place, m a 
manner incompatible with our know- 
ledge of the ordinary mode in which 
the retina is aflfected by luminous 



* See Letdio, Histologie ; and Fukkb, Physioloffit, where diagrams are given. 
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rays." ♦ True, but the ordinary mode thence to the vesicular layer, there 



of conceiving the procees we have 
just seen to be untenable. When Von 
Siebold says that the "mysterious 
phenomenon rests only on an imper- 
fect knowledge of the structure of the 
organ,** t he seems to me to forget 
that the phenomenon is by no means 
peculiar to the Cephalopoda, but is 
characteristic of the Invertebrata 
generally. What, for instance, is the 
simplest form of an eye, disregarding 
those hypothetical " eye-specs which 
have been noticed in Infusoria? It is 
that of a pigment spot on a ganglion, 
or a nervous expansion, i^nding 
higher in the scale, and reaching even 
the complex structure of the crab*s 
eye, what do we find but a pigment 
layer covering the retina I Ir certain 
processes do pass through the pig- 
ment from the retina, it is very ques- 
tionable whether these are nervous in 
structure, and, if nervous, thej are 
still only conducting-threads msen- 
sible to the direct influence of light. 
They are held to be analogous to the 
rods and cones of the Yertebrata, 
which- as we have seen, receive their 
stimulus from changes in thepi^ent, 
not directly from the light, it is thus, 
as Leydig savs, " in the Yertebrata the 
rods form tne outermost layer of the 
retina ; in the Invertebrata they form 
the innermost. Herewith is connected 
the fact, which at first seems so sur- 
prising, that the choroidal pigment 
lies in front of the retina, tnerefore 
the contrary of what occurs in Yerte- 
brata.** t In the blind Crustacea no 
pigment is present ; and in Albinos, 
in whom the pigment is of lighter 
colour, vision is imperfect If we 
remember that, according to the 
hypothesis, light only affects the re- 
tina afler chimgin^ tne temperature 
of the pigment, which change is com- 
municated to the rods and cones, and 



will be nothing paradoxiod in this 
inverse arrangement of the retina in 
Invertebrata ; in both the process is 
essentially the same, and the mere 
difference of position is not more than 
the difference of the chain of ganglia^ 
which in the Yertebrata is doiial, ana 
in the Invertebrata ventraL§ 

Returning from this digression, and 
its surprises, to the eyes of our liudi- 
branchs, we can have little doubt that 
their vision is simply the perception 
of light and darkness. The changes 
of temperature produced by the ab- 
sorption of the rays in their pigment 
cannot be elevated into the percep- 
tion of an image, because the optical 
conditions for tne formation of an 
image are absent : an indefinite s^- 
sation, resulting from change of tem- 
perature, is all that they can perceive. 
Nay, even were their eyes constructed 
so as to form optical images, there is 
little doubt that vision, in our human 
sense, would still £eu1 them, owing to 
the absence of the necessary combi- 
nation of tactile sensations with sen- 
sations of light We see very much 
by the aid of our fingers. 

Apropos of tactile sensations, are 
those anatomists who assume the 
existence of invisible nerves in parts 
of the skin which, although reveal- 
ing no nerve to the eye, seem to 
reveal it to the mind by the mani- 
festation of sensibility, warranted in 
such an assumption? Kolliker has 
shown that there is no portion of the 
skiuj however minute, which is not 
sensitive. But does tnis prove that 
every point must be supphed with a 
nerve f Admitting that sensibility 
resides only in nerve-tissue (which 
for my part I doubt, and next 
month will furnish my reasons), 
I think another explanation will 
do away with such an assumption. 



* Owen : Ledum <m Oomp. Anatomy, p. 585. But he oonfesses not to have seen 
8ucb perforations. 

fVoN Siebold: Comp, Anatomy, p. 284. Very imperfect our knowledge is; 
although on what authority Professor Rymer Jones {Animal Kingdom, p. 691) 
denies the existence of the choroid, I know not. I have not only seen it repeatedly, 
but have made a preparation which exhibits it very dearly. 

t Letdio : Histologie, p. 253. 

§ Lest it should be supposed I have overlooked it, I will notice one serious 
difficulty in the way of the hypothesis just expounded, namely, the existence in 
some animals of a strongly reflecting membrane — the tapetvm between the retina 
and pigment laver. I do not at all uitderstand the way in which this affects vision, 
either on the old or new hypothesis. 
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It is unnecesettiy that a nerve-fibre 
ahould be directly jneBsed upon 
at the immediate pomt of contact 
of the needle and the skin. The 
aenaation will equally result if the 
pressure be commumcated at some 
distance from the point of contact 
Strictly speaking, this is always the 
case when the cuticle is not pierced. 
The needle presses on the cuticle, and 
the pressure is communicated from 
the cuticle to the nerve ; and it is 
evident that this pressure may be 
lateral as well as perpendicular. If 
a nerve be within the range of this 
lateral pressure, it will be aflfected ; 
and although tnose i)arts whidi are 
liberally supplied with nerves are 
necessarily more sensitive than others, 
because more filaments come within 
the range of lateral pressure, yet no 
part of the skin is insensible, because 
no part is without the range of a 
nerve. 

Having proved that our Molluscs 
cannot see, we have now to inquire 
whether they can hear. As in the 
former case, the answer must depend 
on what is meant by " hearing. If 
every sensation of light and darkness 
is to be called sight, and everv sensa- 
tion of sound is to DO called hearing, 
our friends certainly both see and hear 
— as blind mensee,and deaf men hear. 
Let us examine the or^an in a Doru 
or Fleurobranchua : mstead of the 
complex structure found in higher 
animals, we find a microscopic vesicle 
containing pebbles suspended in 
liquid. In the Doris this yesicle has 
no nerve, but lies upon the cerebroid 
ganglion, immediately behind the 
optic ganglion. Nor have I, in a dozen 
dissections been able to detect a nerve 
in the Pleurobranchus, although 
Krohn describes one in the sub-genus, 
FUurobranchaea, At any rate, em- 
bryology proves the nerve to be a 
subsequent addition, since in the 
embryos of all the Nudibranchs the 
ear is a simple vesicle containing a 
single otolitne, with neither nerve 
nor ganglionic attachment The 
mention of embryological indications 
reminds me that Von Siebold has 
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shown the close analogy which exists 
between the permanent organ of 
hearing in the gasteropod molluscs, 
and the transitory form of that organ 
in the embryo of the fish. 

With such an or^an, a mere bag 
of pebbles in liquid, what degree 
of tnat exquisite sense, known by us 
as Hearing, can be claimed by the 
interesting animal which naturalists 
are fond of styling 'Hhe humble 
mollusc?'' I never detected any 
humility in my molluscs; and if 
they seem humble in the eyes of 
haughty ignorance, a little knowledge 
of their structure will soon remove 
that misconception. It is true, they 
give no dinners, and are penectly 
regardless of the higher circles ; they 
trouble themselves very little about 
any of the ''great movements;" 
they do nothing for the " Progress of 
the Species ; " leave the Jews uncon- 
vertea ; have no views on the " Ballot ;" 
and are utterly insensible to the 
advantages of ''Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister." But they 
have their little world, and are as 
perfectly constructed for it as we 
are, who condescend to notice and 
patronisingly admire them.^ In 
that world they do not need what we 
need. Thej near nothing of the 
marvellous inflections of speech, the 
tremulous tenderness of affection, the 
harsh trumpet -tones of strife, the 
musical intonations of mirth. They 
cannot hear the prattle of children s 
voices, which send such thrills along 
our nerves; nor can they hear the 
untiring eloquence of a vexed virago, 
which also sends thrills not of so 

Sleasant a nature. Deafer than the 
eafest adder will they remain, charm 
we never so wisely. Equally insen- 
sible must they be to music. Beet- 
hoven's melodious thunder, Handel's 
choral might, Mozart's tender grace, 
Bellini's langorous sweetness, are 
even more lost on them than o& the 




impassioned expression, and Mario's 
carUaJbUe are entrancing the rest of 



* " Les molluBques sont les pauvres et lea afflig^s parmi les dtres de la crtetion,'* 
B&ys Virey, who originated Cuvier^s dassifioation, but who was talking at random 
IV hen he thus apoke. In creation there is neither high nor low ; there are only com- 
plex and simple oiganisations^ one as perfect as the other. 
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the audience. The Mollusc can only 
perceive noises. Sounds are by us 
separately recognisable in their 
intensity, their pitch (or note), and 
their quality. The Mollusc only 
recognises intensity — loudness. A 
wave of sound agitates the otolithes 
in his ear, and their a^tation com- 
municates to the gan^ion a sensa- 
tion of sound, loud in proportion to 
the agitation. 

Had we no other evidence, this 
would suflSce to show the error of the 
vulgar conception of hearing. Sound 
is not produced by waves of air 
striking the drum, these waves being 
thence transmitted along the auditory 
nerve to the brain ; but the waves 
agitate the sensory apparatus, which 
in its turn acts upon the Sensational 
Centre. That is why sounds are 
heard with painful distinctness when 
the sensory apparatus is afifected by 
other stimuli oesides the pulsating 
of waves of air. Few subjects are of 
greater interest to the philosophic 
mind than the gradual complication 
of the organ of hearing, with, of 
course, its proportional complication 
of function, in the animal series. 
Even in human beings we see dif- 
ferences only less considerable than 
those which exist between man and 
animals. The ear of one man is 
utterly incapable of appreciatin^g 
those delicate intervals and harmonic 
combinations which give to another 
exquisite delight. The bird, 

" Singing of summer in fuU-throated ease,*' 

is insensible to music, and probably 
distin^ishes nothing in speech ex- 
cept the loudness of the tone. And 
this fact may lead us to question 
whether the general notion, so often 
insisted on, of the superiority in the 
senses of animals over those of man 
is not a fallacy. It is quite true that a 
bird sees distmctly at greater distan- 
ces than a man ; but can it see such 
delickte nuances of colour? A dog 
perceives some odours to which we are 
insensible ; but in Uie immense variety 
of odours we are capable of perceiving, 
our superiority is manifest In hear- 
ing, animals are demonstrablv in- 
ferior. Some of them may oe as 
susceptible to certain sounds, but 
none are susceptible tO the immense 
variety of sounds distinguishable by 



our ears. Indeed, when from Com- » 
parative Anatomv we learn how 
much more complex are the Sensa- 
tional Centres in man, we may be 
certain that the sensations will be 
more various. 

Before quitting our Molluscs let 
us for a moment consider the snells 
with which the vast majority are 
furnished, and with which all are fur- 
nished in their embryonic stage. I 
do not mean that we should lose our- 
selves in the varieties of a concholo- 
gist*8 collection, nor that we should 
mquire minutely into the structure 
of the shell and its mode of growth ; 
but that we should pause to consider 
its relation to the great forces of the 
universe. You may possibly look 
upon that phrase as mere rhetoric ; 
but it is of strictly scientific sobriety ; 
and you will admit it to be so, on 
lewmng that the mighty ocean-cur- 
rents mainly depend on this said 
mollusc -shelL Strange, yet true. 
Were there no secreting animals in 
the sea capable of removing from the 
water its surplus lime, the stormy 
winds might agitate its surface, and 
rouse its waves like troops of roaring 
lions shakinfl^ back their manes of 
spray ; but there would be no strong 
currents with beneficent effect ; and 
in a little while the ocean would be- 
come a huge salt lake. Let us rest 
from our hot hammering and painful 
stooping under ledges, and let us 
ei\joy a few minutes repose on this 
reef, solitary amid the waves, and 
distant from the shore. Pleasant the 
breeze, pleasant the gentle cadence 
of the water at our feet, pleasant the 
sight of that snowy mass of cloud 
which lazily rolls landwards. It 
rose from the surface of this brilliant, 
buoyant, yolitant sea in airy bubbles 
of vapour, and is now travelling to- 
wards those green cornfields over 
which the lark is poised in melody. 
If the cloud should there meet a cur- 
rent of cold air, it will drop gently 
down as rain. This rain will make 
its way through the earth to rivulets 
and rivers, till it finally returns once 
more to the parent-bed of ocean ; but 
on its way it will have washed with 
it various salts, which it will dissolve 
and carry to the sea, thus adding to 
the already saturated sea-water an 
amount of solid matter such as 
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would impede its flow, were there no 

Eroviaion ready to restore the equili- 
rium. For oDserve, the rain-cfoud, 
as it rose by evaporation from the 
sea, left behind it all the salts which 
it contained, and these would make 
the rest of the water denser : but 
now the rain-cloud returns laden 
with as much salt as it originallj 
had, and the very fluidity of tne sea 
is in peril, since evaporation is inces- 
santly going on, and rivers are in- 
cessantly returning laden with lime. 
What becomes of this excess of lime ] 
Polvpes and Molluscs, Crustacea and 
Fish, but mainly the two former, 
clutch hold of it, wring it from the 
water, and mould it into habitations 
for themselves. It is thus vast coral 
islands and oyster-beds are formed. 
The sea is a great lirae-<iuarry ; but 
the lime is arranged in beiEiutiful 
forms, and subserves a great organic 
end. Not only are animals thus 
furnished with nouses and solid struc- 
tures, but the water, thus relieved of 
its excess, is enabled to flow in mighty 
currents. This is tjie theory pro- 
pounded by Lieutenant Maury in hi^ 
fascinatinj^ book.^ Assuming the 
waters ofthe sea to be in a state 
of perfect equilibrium, the animals 
would, by theu" secretion of salts from 
it, produce currents : — 

"The Mollusc abstracting the solid 
matters has by that act destroyed the 
equilibrium of the whole oceao, for the 
specific gravity of that portion of water 
from which this solid matter has* been 
abstracted is altered. Having lost a 
portion of its solid contents, it has be- 
come specifically lighter than it was be- 
fore; it must, therefore, give place to 
the pressure which the heavier water 
exerts to push it aside, and occupy its 
place ; and it must consequently travel 
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about, and mingle with the waters of the 
other parts of the ocean, until its propor- 
tion of solid matter is returned to it. . . . 
The sea-breeze plays upon the siuiace ; 
it converts only fresh water into vapour, 
and leaves the solid matter behind. The 
surface thus becomes specifically heavier, 
and sinks. On the other hand, the little 
marine architect below, as he works 
upon his coral edifice at the bottom, ab- 
stracts from the water there a portion 
of its solid contents; it therefore be- 
comes specifically lighter, and up it goes, 
ascending to the top with increased veto- 
city to take the place of the descending 
column, which, by the action of the 
winds, has been sent down loaded with 
fresh food and materials for the busy 
little mason in the depths below." 

Was I not justified in saying that 
the Mollusc was deeply interesting 
in its relations to the great forces of 
the imiverse? Does not this one 
example show how the great Whole 
is indissolubly connected with its 
minutest parts ? The simple germi- 
nation of a lichen is, if we appre- 
hend it riffhtly, directly linked with 
the grandest astronomical pheno- 
mena; nor could even an infusory 
animalcule be annihilated without 
altering the equilibrium of the uni- 
verse. 

" Nothing in this world is single ; 
All ihii^ by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle." 

Plato had some dim forecast of 
this when he taught that the 
world was a huge animal ; t and 
others, since Plato, when they con- 
ceived the universe to be the mani- 
festation of some transcendent Life. 
with which each separate individual 
life was related as parts are to the 
whole. 



* Maurt : Phi/ncal Geography ofthe Sea, j>, 167. 
t Plato : Philcbu9, p. 170, ed. Bekker. 
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How many Englishmen would visit 
Madrid witnin a year after the opjen- 
ing of a railroad between that capital 
andBayonne? We have heard a very 
competent judge of English roving 
propensities and love of new tracks, 
nx the probable total at ten thousand. 
Allowing for round numbers and a 
rough estimate, this, perhaps would 
prove not much beyond tne mark. 
For what European capital is there^ 
half so accessible as Madrid then 
would be, that is known to so few 
Englishmen) The railway made, 
you steam in fifty hours from Lon- 
don Bridge to tne Puerta del Sol. 
Twenty-five years ago, you were 
nearly as lon^ getting to Paris. What 
now deters foreigners from visiting 
Madrid is apprehension of the latter 
hdf of the journey : of bad roads, 
uneasy vehicles, mtny inns, odious 
insects, and an option between starv- 
ation and viands floating in oil and 
fragrant with garlic. Some of these 
inconveniences must be encountered, 
but others are exaggerated.and the dis- 
tance itself is inconsiderable. Guide- 
books make it somewhat less than one 
hundred leagues ; but the leagues are 
short for Spain : and, notwitnstand- 
ing stoppages for food, great loss of 
time in changing horses, and three 
lines of mountains to crawl over, the 
mail does it in forty-eight hours when 
the weather is fine. In winter, when 
the snow-drifts are deep on the lofty 
ridges and passes of Salinas, Descar- 
ga. and Somosierra, the time of tra- 
vel is very uncertain — often between 
sixty and seventy hours. As re^ds 
distances, however^ in Spain it is 
difficult to ascertam them exactly, 
there being nothing exact in Spain, 
just as nobody is punctual. Exact- 
ness and punctuality are for busy and 
industrious countnes— not for this 
one, where few persons have any- 
thing to do, few do it who have, and 
time is valueless. The English and 
French talk of killing time, but the 
Smmiard has a different name for 
ialenes& When you find him. as 
you may any day and all day, rolling 
his paper cigar and gazing vacantly 
on vacancy, ne tells you he is mak- 



ing time — hacer tiempo. To return, 
however, to the Madrid road. It is 
not much better than its reputation — 
at least i^r you leave tne Basque 
provinces behind you — and we may 
Qoubt whether tourists will venture 
upon it in considerable numbers un- 
til such time as the rail be installed. 
There is no saying how long that will 
take ; for, to say nothing of natural 
difficulties, such works go slowly on in 
Spain. The rail completed, however, 
Madrid will doubtleas, for a time, be 
much resorted to by English. And, 
to speak without prejudice, there are 
capitals less worth seeing. Lovers of 
art would think little of a fifty hours* 
pilgrimage, when at its termination 
their eyes were to be regaled by the 
wealth and gems enshrined in the 
Madrid picture-gallery, including 
nearly all the works of Velasquez, 
that prince of Spam'sh painters, in- 
cluding, too, a prodigal collection of 
the pictures of MuriUo, Raphael, 
Rubens, Titian, Teniers, and of a 
host of other names, of all schools 
and nations, whose sound alone is 
fame. Although some of the great 
Italian artists are represented scant- 
ily or not at all, the collection is gen- 
erally admitted to be the finest and 
most copious in the world. To see 
it properly is the work, not of days, 
but or weeks, and for a fanatico per 
la pittura there are months of eiyoy- 
ment in its spacious galleries and 
well-filled saloons. The eye is at first 
bewildered by the riches that on all 
sides present themselves, and it is not 
until after two or three visits spent 
in desultory wandering and wonder- 
ing, that one settles down to a me- 
thodical examination. Few galleries 
can be seen with greater coimbrt and 
satisfaction, for the lights are gene- 
rally good and the visitors not numer- 
ous Modem Spaniards are by no 
means enthusiasts for art ; and a few 
artists making copies, and a stray 
foreigner or two, are generally aU 
that one encounters there. For the 
foreigner the Museo is the CTeat mar- 
vel and attraction of Madrid The 
next thing worth seeing here is a 
bull-fight, a national sport to which 
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all English who visit Madrid go once, 
although not all go a second time. 
But even those who detest its cruelty, 
and avert their eyes from the agonies 
of bull and horse, cannot but be 
struck and interested by the crowd 
of spectators, the vast circus around 
which twelve thousand persons sit at 
ease, the picturesque dresses of the 
bull-fighters, the excitement and en- 
thusiasm of all classes, the glare and 
glitter and fever-heat on a Monday 
in July in the Plaza de Toros of 
Madrid— the nearest place to Eng- 
land where a really good buU-fight 
can be seen. To the tourist, then, 
bulls and pictures, pictures and bulls, 
are the two great attractions of Ma- 
drid : but there are also other things 
wortny of note, which will not es- 
cape an observant eye, nor fail to 
amuse and interest those visitors who 
have a taste for the study of national 
customs and peculiarities. 

Built on a cluster of hillocks, in 
the midst of an arid and undulating 
plateau, composed, for the most part, 
of houses of mean aspect, with few 
handsome mansions or stately public 
edifices to relieve their monotonous 
insignificance, possessing few trees 
large enough to afford shade, and 
water bare^ sufficient to quench the 
incessant thirst of its parched inhabit- 
ants, alternately swept by piercing 
blasts and scorched by an African 
sun^ whilst clouds of searching dust 
whirl through its ill-kept streets, — 
Madrid certainly does not take by 
storm the heart of the traveller who 
for the first time enters its gates. 
Nor do the qualities of the people go 
far to redeem the disagreeables of 
the place. The Spaniard was once 
a courteous and hign-bred gentleman, 
hospitable, generous, and urbane, 
punctilious on the paint of honour, 
scrupulously Just in nis dealings^ set- 
ting his good name above pelf ; faith- 
ful to his mistress, and leal to his 
firiend. But now, alas ! how changed ! 
With the decline of his country the 
decline of his character has kept 
pace. Revolutions have done their 
work upon him — if, indeed, the word 
revolution may be applied to the 
squabbles and skirmishes that have 
kept Spain in hot water for the last 
fort^r years, and that have been of 
continual recuirence daring the last 
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twenty— impotent street-fights, mili- 
tary treasons, braggadocio insurrec- 
tions, paltry pronunciamientos, re- 
sulting in the mstallation of new sets 
of plundering place-holders, but in 
no real advantage to the nation, to 
whose pecuniary burthen, on the 
contrary, they have constantly and 
heavily added. All these convulsions, 
rebellions and civil wars, have haa 
a marked effect upon the Spanish 
character, although less perhaps upon 
the lower orders than upon the high 
and middle classes. Spaniards have 
preserved a grave courtesy of man- 
ner, what we call a gentlemanly 
bearing, and a scrupulous regard for 
certain etiquettes and forms of speech ; 
but this is merely skin-deep, the very 
thinnest varnish ; they can be botn 
rude and brutal upon occasion, and, 
as a general rule, to which, of course, 
there are most honourable exceptions, 
they are neither hospitable nor ser- 
viceable. They excel in a profusion 
of polite phrases and generous offers, 
but if you look to them for perfor- 
mance, they are sadly wanting. 
Everything they have is yours, ver- 
bally, and as long as you do not take 
it ; the Spaniara whom you are in- 
troduced to for the first time, b^ 
you, on parting, to know him for 
your friend, to bear in mind that his 
house and nis horse, and eveiythinff 
that is his, are not his but yours, ana 
conjures you not to fail to have re- 
course to him si $e ojrece algo — if in 
any earthly way he can be of use to 
you. He tells you all this with an 
earnestness and vivacity very apt to 
cany conviction of his sincerity, and 
it is amusing to witness the embar- 
rassment of an uninitiated foreigner, 
who thus finds himself overwhelmed, 
by a perfect stranger, with long- 
windea professions of the warmest 
friendship, and of the most urdent 
desire to endow him with all his 
worldly goods, and render him any 
possible service. The foreigner, how- 
ever, if not very dull, so<m finos out 
that all this verbal liberality and love 
are only an unmeaning ceremony, 
and he learns to take them for what 
they are, mere palaver, and for what 
they are worth, which is exactly no- 
thing at alL If he be so simple, after 
either short or long acquaintance, as 
to take his Castilian au pied de la 
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lettre^ and to ask him to take trouble 
for him, or to do him a service of any 
kind, it is ten to one that the other 
will refuse, or shuffle out of it. As to 
hospitality, Ford^ to whom, although 
an unspanng critic, a keen insight into 
Spanisn character and feelings cannot 
be denied, says that a Spaniard's idea 
of it is to dine with everyone who asks 
him. This is true enough, and is to 
be accounted for only by a complete 
blindness to the advantages of reci- 
procity^ or else by a conviction, which 
a Spaniard is likely enough to enter- 
tain, that when he dines with a for- 
Xer the whole of the honour and 
iutage is for the host If you go 
into the room where he is feeding, 
he points to his dish of beef ana 
beans, and asks you if you will be 

g leased to eat. In reply, you wish 
im buen provecho (that it may pro- 
fit him), and, if you are wise, you de- 
cline: in the &rst place, because a 
Spanish dinner is usually a bad 
dmner; and, secondly, because, in 
reality, he neither wishes or expects 
you to accept, and would be rather 
annoyed than otherwise if you did. 
But altliough there is little dinner 
ffiving in Madrid, there is an abun- 
aance of evening parties or tei^tuliaB, 
varying from the large assemblage 
where dining is the chief amuse- 
ment, down to the small habitual 
meeting of a few friends. The for- 
mer are very much like similar par- 
ties in other capitals ; in the latter, 
where the cfiief resource is conversa- 
tion, or rather chat, the foreigner, 
even though he understand the lan- 
guage well, will find little to interest 
him, unless he choose to devote him- 
self to the particular service of some 
one pair of bright eyes. The talk 
at such meetings has generally a local 
and personal character, wearisome to 
the stranger, who finds himself thus 
introduced into a circle of intimates, 
whose allusions and jokes are to him 
for the most part unintelligible. It 
is not very often that he will stumble 
on a Spaniard whose conversation 
is remarkable for either originality or 
instruction. This is to be perhaps 
accounted for by the fact that Spa- 
niards, usually imperfectlv educated, 
read very little beyona newspa- 
pers, the demand for which may oe 
estimated by the foct that> at this 
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time of writing, there are twenty- 
three daily papers published in Ma- 
drid, a capital of barely 280,000 in- 
habitants. It is true that their aver- 
age circulation is not larg;e, for a 
smallsale will support a Spanish news- 
paper, and some are kept up for poli- 
tical obiects, and pernaps yield a 
loss ratner than a profit. At the 
same time, the number is great in a 
country of only fourteen or fifteen 
millions of inhabitants, and whose 
provinces are abimdantly supplied 
with local periodicals. Generally 
spe^ng, Spanish newspapers do not 
exhibit much ability or extensive in- 
formation on the part of tlieir writers, 
and are not likely to add materially 
to the mental stores of their readers. 
Their leading columns are filled with 
controversial articles on domestic 
politics : foreign politics are rarely 
meddlea with, ana when they are, it 
is usually that they may be gnevously 
misbanmed and blundered over: 
foreign intelligence is compressed 
into the sma&est possible space, 
whilst a large one is firequently 
allotted to what is called the 
Gacetilla, a collection of anecdotes, 
accidents, offei^pes, small jokes, com- 
ments on the Countess Mont\jo*s 
last ball, or on a foreign minister's 
last dinner, doggrel verses, and other 
trivialities, often of the silliest and 
most inane description, but well 
suited toaconsiderableproportion of 
the paper's readers. The feuilleton 
is generally a translation of a bad 
French novel, although now and then 
one sees Walter ^tt or Bulwer 
drawn upon in that wav, and the 
Talisman and Ernest Makravers are 
at this present time coming out in 
dail V firagments at the bottom of two 
Madrid papers — cheek-by-jowl with 
ardent remonstrances and diatribes 
against the new law on the Press now 
beinff forced through the Chambers 
by tne unscrupulous government of 
Narvaez, and with vehement denun- 
ciations against the people and gov- 
ernment of Mexico, who have had 
the misfortune to offend their Euro- 
pean cousins, and are accordingly 
menaced with a bombardment of 
Vera Cruz, the extermination of their 
armies, and the capture of their 
capital 
Those few Spaniards whose hunger 
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of literature and knowledg^e is not to 
be satisfied by such veij indifferent 
pabulum as their periodical press 
affords, will hardly be able to appease 
their appetite with modem Spanish 
booka It is rare inde^ that a work 
of any merit is published in this 
country. Such apublication is quite 
an event. The Spanish writers of 
this period deal chiefly in poetry and 
phiys— the latter often more or less 
borrowed from French sources, but 
also not unfrequently original, and 
occasionally of some merit But in 
the other departments of literature, 
whether grave and important, or use- 
ful, instructive, and interesting, in 
art, science, and history, or in bio- 
graphy, memoirs,and travels, nothing 
ever appears, or, if anyibhing does, it 
is generally found that it might as 
wefi not have done so. Good writers 
would perhaps make diligent readers, 
and possibly it is the consciousness 
that the latter are hard to obtain 
thatduUs the pen and damps the wit 
of men who might prove the former. 
When, at long intervals, a book is 
announced by an author whose name 
inspires hope, disappointment usually 
waits on its penisaL Thus, the other 
day, a volume on Italy appeared, 
written by Pacheco, Who has been a 
cabinet muuster here, and has repre- 
sented Spain at various foreign courts, 
at Rome amongst others. He had 
not lacked opportunities of observa- 
tion, and something good was ex- 
pected. The interest excited was put 
an end to by the book itself. Pacheco 
b a man of good education, refined 
tastes, generalinformationyand agree- 
able conversation, but the most ordi- 
nary tourist could hardly have pro- 
duced a more commonplace book 
than his. Yet, poor though it be, it 
is probably the best of its class that 
has iq)peared here for many years, 
for, in tact, such books are never pub- 
lished here. If one spoke to a Span- 
iard of the fallen state of his country's 
literature, he would probably point, 
with justifiable pride, to Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, and other 
worthies who, in former days, did so 
much for the glory of Spain. None 
will deny their claims or merit, but 
their works cannot serve to fill the 
freat void felt here— that of a sound, 
intelligent, and varied modem litera- 
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ture, such as is found in England and 
in some other European countries, and 
which serves at once to stimulate the 
taste for reading, to continue indivi- 
dual education, and to swell the sum 
of a nation's accomplishments and 
knowled^. As such a literature does 
not exist in Spain, or seem likely soon 
to start into life, the most natural re- 
source of Spaniards desirous of im- 
proving themselves would be foreign 
Dooka But Spaniards are poor hn- 
guists. Many of them have a smat- 
tering of French, and some have 
acauired a little En^glish, but few are 
well acquainted with any language 
but their own : and that they oo not 
care to read oooks in any other— 
unless they be the cheap reprints of 
French novels— is proved by a glance 
at the contents of the Madrid oook- 
shops. 

A foreigner, however, coming to 
Madrid for a short visit, will not be 
dependent, in order to pass his time 
agreeably, on Spanish conversation or 
society^ especially if, as is probable, 
he amves in the fine season, and 
limits his stay to two or three weeks, 
— quite enough, unless he be a great 
lover of art and determined to ex- 
amine the Museo picture by picture — 
departing then for lovely Ajidalusia, 
or for the verdant valleys and pic- 
turesque mountains of that Spanish 
Switzerland, the Basque provinces. 
He will probably get himself taken 
to a tertulia. to see the sort of thing ; 
and will rut) elbows with grandees, 
generals, and ministers that are or 
have been, at a formal dinner at his 
ambassadOT^a We take for granted 
that he has a friend or (better still) 
two Mends with him, ForcPs Hand- 
book (of which, by the by, a revised 
edition will soon be wanted, for 
Spain is outgrowing it) in his pocket, 
and, with these and— if he and his 
companions be totally ignorant of 
the language — a valet-de-place, he 
will have oyery requisite for enjoy- 
ing Madrid thoroughly. His eyes 
wfll have more occupation than 
his eara ; although, if mmiliar with 
Spanish, he will do well to keep the 
latter open, especially when within 
eiunshot of the lower orders, who have 
a good deal of quaint humour pecu- 
liiu- to themselves and countrv. If 
he has not been to the south of Spain, 
2 a 
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he will be stnick by the Spanish 
characteristics of the capital^ greater 
than they are sometimes said to be. 
The costumes will probably particu- 
larly attract his notice. Tne men of 
the upper classes have become com- 
pletely ajirancesados in that respect, 
and areliadimitationsofboulevaraex- 
(juisites ; but the women, although not 
innocent of crinoline, preserve the 
graceful mantilla, which ^ves a pecu- 
liarly Spanish aspect to the streets and 
promenade^ At one time there seem- 
ed danger that this most becoming 
and coquettish head-dress would be 
discarded in favour of the tawdry 
French bonnet, but since then there 
has been a reaction, and bonnets are 
very few. the mantilla being recog- 
nised as Doth prettier and more con- 
venient Amongst the lower orders 
there are still some remains of a 
national dress, even amongst the 
people of Madrid — the Spanuh town 
into which foreign fashions most 
quickly find their way— were it only 
tne brown cloak with red velvet 
facings, and the gacho hat of black 
velvet, with a low peaked crown and 
a brim turned up all round. And in 
Madrid, as the capital and centre of 
SpaiUj there is always a sprinkling 
01 natives of all parts of the tdngdom, 
Valencians, Andalusians, Basques, 
(SrCj more or less in the costumes of 
their respective provinces. Then there 
are the Maragatos, in their loose knee- 
breeches, coloured garters, peculiar 
coats, and broad-brimmed nats : and 
the bull-fighters, who in Uie season 
are to be seen in great numbers 
lounging about the Puerta del Sol, or 
at the comers of the Four Streets 
{CwUro Galles) in the Oarrera San 
Geronimo, distinguishable by their 
short jackets, gauay sashes, swag^r- 
ing gait and devil-mav-care mien, 
and by tne single long puttted lock of 
hair left at the back of their closely- 
cropped heads — not as a scalping- 
locK, or to lift them into paradise by, 
but whereto to fasten the moflo or 
ribbon ornament which forms a part 
of their costume when in the arena. 
Allowing for the difference of national 
character, the bull-fighters corre- 
spond with the now nearly extinct 
eiaas of prize-fighters in £Sn^land ; 
fellows of infinite pluck and oaring, 
strength and agility, whose conversa- 
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tion is composed of sUmg and low 
wit, and whose habits, generally dis- 
solute and extravagant, quickly rid 
them of the gold they earn by the 
daily risk of their livea To these 
recxless courses, however, there are 
exceptions, and Guillen, better known 
as Cuchares or El Curro, now, in the 
opinion of many, the first bull-fighter 
hving, is a man of property and a 
Itmded proprietor, whose strawberry 
gardens supply aU Seville, and who, 
if a bull's nom do not terminate his 
career, will doubtless soon retire, after 
very many years' practice and innu- 
merable triumphs, to repose, under 
the shade of his tauromachian laurels, 
in the ease and dignity of a country 
gentleman. If his admirers, whose 
name is legion, had their way, he 
would be created, at the very leaist, a 
tUulo de CaetUUif or Castilian noble- 
man, and perhaps would be returned 
to the Cortes, wnere he would doubt- 
less cut as good a figure as many who 
now have seats there. 

Generally speaking, in Madrid, as 
throughout Spain, tne lower oraen 
are better worth observation than 
the higher onea The latter much 
resemble the same classes in other 
countries, at least upon the surfiice. 
If vou go below that, you find them 
dendent in education and general in- 
formation ; and it is to be hoped that 
in few European countries have poli- 
tical and moral corruption taken 
such deej) root as in the upper layers 
of Spanish society. It is amongst 
the people that the national character 
and qualities are to be sought, and 
that the foreigner finds aoundant 
materials for curious observation. 
The higher classes offer an uninter- 
esting and monotonous level by no 
means of attractive aspect The two 
objects of their existence seem to be 
to kill time and to extract monej 
from the country. Place-hunting is 
the curse of Spain, and the origin of 
half the evils that afflict her. It is 
a r^^lar profession— t^ profession, 
indeed, to which all others are held 
subordinate. Political life is not here 
entered upon by a few, who feel or 
believe it to be their vocation, but 
bj a multitude, whose only qualifica- 
tions are self-confidence and audacity, 
their onlv aims idleness and lucre. 
Political honour and consistency are 
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tlungs almost nnknown. One might 
count upon ten fingers the public men 
in Spain who have never turned their 
coat or betrayed their party — often 
in the most baiefaeea and open 
manner. For by nearly all. in this 
country, the meanest personal interest 
is set above the greatest public good. 
Public spirit is unknown ; jMttriotism 
is in every man's mouth but in no- 
body^s heart. In this respect no dis- 
tinction is to be made of parties or 
of professions. The most vehement 
Liberals, whose lips, when they are 
in opposition, overflow with profes- 
sions of disinterestedness, ana their 
eyes with tears of sympathy with 
their country's woes, no sooner get 
on the upper side of the idieel than 
th^ show themselves as greedy and 
selnsh as those whom they have been 
wont to tax with covetousness taid 
corruption. Thus, in 1854^ Espar- 
tero, nearly the only man m Spain 
whose honesty and disinterestedness 
have never been denied even by his 
greatest enemies, and are proved by 
the fact of his remaining poor alter 
opportunities of which a tithe has 
sufficed to others to amass enormous 
fortunes, was unable, when he came 
to power, to stem the tide of greedy 
place-hunters, and was driven nearly 
distracted by the pressure put upon 
him. The Pro^resistas had been eleven 
years out of office; their appetite 
was keen, and they held themselves 
entitled to both compensation and 
reward. This is invariably the case . 
when one party goes out and another 
comes in. To content the new appli- 
cants, a number of government ser- 
vants must be removed ; most of 
these are entitled to a retiring allow- 
ance, and so the chai^ge on the trea- 
sury continually increases. Much the 
same system is observed with the 
army. Officers do not strive for pro- 
motion by diligent attention to the 
theory and practice of their profes- 
sion ; they study the dirty intncades 
of Spanish politics, and live in hopes 
of an opportunity to " pronounce, a 
slang word which means to mutiny 
and rebel They upset the govern- 
ment they are pledged to obey aiid 
defend, welcome the new one with 
cheers, and are duly rewarded by pro- 
motion to the brevet or even to the 
fiill rank above that they hold. It 
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were easy to establish a regular tariff 
of the rewards thus given for the 
greatest military crime— for which, 
nowever, the regimental officers are 
to a certain extent to be excused, 
since it is invariably their generals 
who set them the bad example. 
An ordinary pronunciamiento, after 
the revolution has already been be- 
^un by civilians, is worth one step ; 
if the military commence the move- 
ment, and come to blows with their 
comrades, they are heroes, and well 
deserve double promotion. Migor- 
General Domingo Dulce, who, being 
then ini^)ector-general of cavaliT,took 
out two thousand horsemen under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar treachery, and 
defied the government of the day. 
was made lieutenant-general and 
grand cross. For the same thing, in 
another country, he would have been 
broken, and rewarded with a rope 
instead of a ribbon. A foreign officer, 
on half-pay in Madrid, who went out 
and met a regiment marching upon 
the capital, and succeeded in seduc- 
ing it from its allegianoe, was ac- 
tually thrice promoted within a 
few montha Officers who resist 
temptation, and remain faithful 
and obedient to the government 
of the day, whatever that may be, 
have the satisfaction of seeing their 
inferiors cantering in troops over 
their heada The system adopted is 
a premium to insurrection. 

All this, however, is a trite tale, 
and moreover politics were not con- 
templated when we sat down to 
scribble, for the benefit of future 
ramblers on the banks of the Mau- 
zanares, these slight sketches of life 
and manners in Madrid. To return 
to the lower orders, as affording 
curious studies. Some of the very 
lowest do this, as, for instance, 
the beggars and ballad - singers. 
That poverty and oysters walk hand- 
in-hand in Ix)ndon town was justly 
remarked, but, if our memory serve 
uSj never explained, by that philoso- 
phic Jehu, Mr Weller, senior. Here 
mendicity and melody do the same 
thing ; and it is hard to say why a 
h^gmi should think the sight of a 
cracked guitar, upon which he often 
cannot or does not play, a necessary 
accompaniment to a petition for a 
copper. To talk of melody, however 
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is basely to sacrifice truth to an alii- 
teration, for nothing can be more 
discordant than the senseless twang- 
ing that greets one's paassj^ through 
the thoroughfares of Madrid, proceed- 
ing from wretched objects, for the 
most part blind, maimed, or deform- 
ed, squatted in the gutter, with their 
back against the wall, or on the 
stairs and in the halls of clubs and 
public buildings, or at the foot of the 
trees that line the roads to the Retiro 
gardens. They change their station 
according to the season and to the 
time of day, K it be a fine after- 
noon, and the crowd streams towards 
the Retiro, every tree, from the artil- 
lery barracks at its gate to the Prado, 
has a beggar in ite shadow, whilst 
others sit and crouch a^inst the 
wall of the gardens, on the side of 
the Oalle Alcala. They often hunt in 
couples, a man and a woman toge- 
ther, and this is particularly the case 
with the blind. I^early all the blind 
beggars have blind wives, probably 
because they require less looking 
after. There is nothing picturesque 
in their general appearance, although 
one sometimes sees amongst them 
excellent studies for blind heads. 
Their dress is squalid and common- 
place, and might be that of .their class 
m many other countries, except that 
the men usually wear the calanis hat 
The women are dressed as English 
beggarwomen, in dra^^led KOwns,but 
instead of those hornble, nlthy and 
dilapidated bonnets which so shock 
foreigners amongst our pauper popu- 
lation, they cover their heads with 
a handkerchief of the commonest 
Glasgow print. The man is usually 
the musician. His guitar lies across 
his knees, and he occasionally lazily 
tortures its strings and the ears of 
the passers-by. "By the blessed 
•Yirfiin of the Song ! " he is apt to 
implore you, just as a mendicant 
of o]d might have appealed to 
ou in the name of St Cecilia. He 
as various forms of address, and 
some of them, translated into Eng- 
lish, appear very familiar, but here 
the beggar uses them to the Duke. 
^^HermanUosI por d amor de la 
sarUmma Virgen I ** cries a stalwart 
blind man. with bare legs and feet, 
not over clean, and a face hidecmsly 
seamed with the small-pox, to a party 
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of grandees as they step from their 
carriage to enter the wardens : " My 
little Drothers ! for the love of the 
most holy Virgin!** And this is 
not moaned out, but spoken boldly, 
and contrasts with the shivering 
melancholy appeal of a London 
street beg^, or the unctuous " Mon 
bon Monsieur" of the r^^ular Parisian 
mendicant This is the country of 
practical equality, and, moreover, the 
religious element still predominates 
in certain ways, and we are all bro- 
thers in Christ A little further oa 
you come to another "dodge." A 
girl or woman holds a strip of paper, 
an eighth of a lottery-ticket, wortn at 
the office from three to ten francs. 
" Number 24,395 !** she shrieks out 
"See, gentleman, what a beautiful 
number — what a lovely number ! It 
is thirty thousand dollars that I hold 
in my hand.** She will be delighted, 
however, to part with the winning 
ticket for a few pence above the office 
price, or rather she gives it to you, 
and trusts to your generositv. As 
night comes on, and promenaders re- 
turn into town, there is a ceneral 
change of position amongst the beg- 
ging fraternity, who then resort to 
the most frequented streets, and 
hang in numbers about the doors of 
clul£ and caf^s. The musical men- 
dicants, those who do something 
more than twang, and have the pre- 
tension to give you value for your 
money, establish themselves in their 
favourite stations. Some of these 
play duets on ffuitars and handurrias^ 
a sort of mandoline, which is played 
with a horn peg instead of with the 
fingers, and others sing. Celebrated 
amongst these is Perico el Ci^o, the 
blind Perioo, a fellow of infinite ftm, 
a tolerable voice, and considerable 
skill on the guitar. Attended by his 
blind wife, who sometimes accom- 
panies him with voice or instrument, 
ne is often to be heard in the Calle 
de SeviUa, afla^^ged and much-fre- 
quented street, maccessiSle to vehi- 
cles, which connects the Alcala and 
the San (xeronimo. His repertory 
and his popularity are alike pro- 
digious^ and he commands a crowd, 
consisting by no means exclusively 
of the lower classes. Scarcely a per- 
son passes without pausing for a 
moment or two to hear at least a 
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couplet Grinning countenances al- 
ways abound in his vicinity. It is 
impossible to ask him for a song that 
he does not know, and numerous are 
the novelties with which he astonishes 
his habitual auditors. In the intervals 
of his chants he holds a conversa- 
tion with his wife or a facetious 
monologue. He appeals with per- 
fect confidence — a confidence rarely 
disappointed— and infinite bonkovv- 
micy for the reward of his perform- 
ance. " Now then," he says, " I will 
sine a song you have never heard 
before, and which it will do your 
heart good to hear." Or he announces 
some poi)ular favourite which he 
knows will detain his audience. 
" But first," he adds, " let those who 
are able, and those who are willing, 
and those who have got it, and those 
who can spare it, find some coppers 
for Perico." And he runs oil m a 
comical strain whilst turning about 
in the crowd with an extendi palm, 
which he never withdraws empty. 
His ditties — as will be easily mia- 
^ned, if we remember how much 
IS tolerated in Spain for the sake of 
wit — are not always of the most de- 
corous description ; and lEtlthongh one 
may now and then see couples, re- 
tumine from theatre or tertulia, 
linger tor a moment within earshot, 
attracted by the contagious gaiety 
and vivacity of Perico's strains, they 
are for the most part utterly routed 
and put to precipitate flight before 
they nave heard naif a song. On the 
other hand, at yonder street comer 
you shall see three or four Madrid 
^risettes, whose ears are less soueam- 
ish, capering a fandango or oolero, 
having Deen put into what promises 
to be perpetual motion by the irre- 
sistible notes of the cunning blind 
man. 

After the theatres, from eleven till 
one, when the caf^ are at the fullest, 
beggars of a certain class are in their 
glory, and reap their harvest. These 
are the thoroughly * professional 
mendicants with children. The 
toleration extended to beggars, and 
especially to the juveniles amongst 
them^ is very great, and rather 
astonishes a foreigner. Match-sellers, 
lottery - ticket vendors, dealers in 
toys and soap, all enter tne caf^ and 
are seldom ejected. At the door of 
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the Caf(§ Suizo, at the comer of the 
streets of Alcala and Sevilla, a woman 
nightly stations herself, attended by 
a troop of children. These, acting under 
her direction, make raids into the caf^, 
and show extraordinary adroitness 
in ducking under tables and conceal- 
ing themselves behind buriy indi- 
viduals in cloaks, when they see a 
waiter approaching. Now and then 
he detects them, and flaps them out 
of the place with his napkin, like 
flies; but, like that persevering in- 
sect, he no sooner turns his oack 
than they are in again, with one eye, 
vigilant, on him, with the other, im- 
ploring, on the guests. One great 
object of the desires of these incipient 
guerillas is the ciear-euds that lie 
about the floor, and in the pursuit of 
which they display a suppleness that 
seems to aigae a complete absence of 
bones, or, at the least, a double allow- 
, ance of ioints. Some of them carry 
bags, wherein they collect the covet- 
ed fragments of moist tobacco, which 
are afterwards dried, chopped up, 
and converted into cigaritos (paper 
cigars) ofthe best quality. One small 
urchin, about three feet high, and 
apparently not much more tnan six 
years old, is a most active and valu- 
able member of this mendicant asso- 
ciation. • To see him darting under 
benches and tables, and into impos- 
sible comers, and oetween people's 
legs, and collecting his spoil .under 
the very nose of the waiters, and 
doubling like a hare, and scouring 
out jat the door when they make a 
move in his direction, is auite wonder- 
ftiL He wears a scrap or brown cloth 
over his shoulders m imitation of a 
cloak: his features are pretty, al- 
thougn sickly ; his complexion pallid, 
as may be expected in a youth of his 
^ears who frequents caf^s until one 
m the moming ; and it is to be feared 
that his diminutive size and tender 
age earn him so many coppers that 
he will finally make a fortune by 
beggary, and bring up his children 
and grandchildren to tne same trade. 
The circulation of beggars in cafi^s 
docs not strike one in Madrid so 
much as it would in most large 
towns, since here it is common for 
people scarcely better dressed than 
Deggars freely to enter such establish- 
ments, where they are served quite 
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as promptly as if they were blue- 
blooded mndees. Basque peasants 
in round jackets, and red or white 
flat caps (the Biscayan boina, which 
was the Oarlist uniform cap during 
the civil war, and was worn by 
Zumalacarregui and Cabrera), mule- 
teers, and men who, firom their ap- 
pearance, might be of any low rough 
occupation, walk in. accompanied by 
their females, estaolish themselyes 
round the marble tables, contemplate 
their stubbly and not always yeiy 
clean countenances in the luuidsome 
mirrors, repose luxuriously against the 
padded yelyet that backs the benches, 
and take their coffee as coolly, con- 
yerse as unconcernedly, and seem in 
all respects to consiaer themsdyes 
quite as much in their right place as 
any of the £xodencia» and iyeMarias 
around them, and who show no more 
surprise at tneir intrusion thim they 
manifest discomposure on finding 
themselyes in such exalted society. 
But, as before said, Spain is the land 
of r^ e<^uality— more so than France, 
where it is much more talked 
about 

Trayellers to the south of Europe 
are apt to build on the magnificent 
processions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Madrid they will be dis- 
appointed in this respect Proces- 
sions are frequent there, and of some 
of them the penonnd is numerous, 
and the pomp great ; but their aspect 
is dingy and ^bby ; the rich yebt- 
ments, canopies, banners, kc are 
faded and tawdry; and, upon the 
whole, better things are to be se& in 
other Spanish towns, eyen in some 
which are second-rate in point of 
size and population. The ralconies, 
crowded witn hidies, form in the ca- 
pital a more attractive show than Uie 
procession. In the Holy Week and 
on Cartnu Christi day— the latter a 
moyable festival that occurs' about 
the beginning of summer, and the 
promenade after which is a wxt of 
Longchamps, where the ladies dis- 
play the latest fashions and their 
newest dresses—are the most remark- 
able religious ceremonies of the year. 
On £a«ter Sunday the Host is sent 
round in one of the queen's coaches, 
preceded by bands of music, ana 
escorted by a body of troops. Itstops 
at the houses of sick persons, and is 
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taken in to them. Three priests alight 
from the carriage, the centre one wear- 
ing a gold and silyer robe, and bear- 
ing t& consecrated wafer, which, in 
common Spanish parlance, is called, 
with a familiarity that smkes Pro- 
testants as rather irreverent Dios or 
Qod. Four assistants carry, oy means 
of four sticks, a silken awning over 
the priests and their sacred charge. 
The centra of the awning sinks a 
little, and on it rest fr-esh flowers. 
The royal carriage is of an antique 
form^ of a deep cherry^ped, with 
burnished gildings. It is drawn 
by six greys, with postilion and 
coachman. Tne equipi^ might not 
excite much admiration in Long Acre, 
but nevertheless the effect of the 
whole turn-out is rich and royaL On 
the 19th April last, which was Easter 
Sunday^ as we were observing the 

frocession from our balcony in the 
*laza Mayor, we took the hberty of 
seeking a little information frx>m a 
mature and most respectable-lw^dng 
Spanish dame whose station was close 
to ours. This, she told us, was I>io$ 
^nde—tke great Dios— -in contra- 
distinction to £Ho$ chico — ^the little 
Dios^which had passed the day be- 
fore. It was the same Dios, she 
kindly informed us, only the little one 
had no soldiers or music. The line of 
the processicm had been indicated the 
previous evening in the usual manner, 
and indeed we remembered to have 
seen two dirty boys in red and yellow 
dressing-gowns, looking like victims 
intended for an anto-da-f^ marching 
through the streets, beatingdrums. and 
attended by a host of ra^^ed urcnins, 
with whom the ecclesiastical drum- 
mers a]^)arently kept up an animated 
and jocose colloquy. When the Host 
descended from the carriage, the mili- 
tary band played the Royal Maroh — 
played only on such occasions, and in 
the Queen s presence. The people at 
the windows threw out flowers and 
little squares of paper of various col- 
ours, with grot^ue woodcuts and 
barbarous verses printed upon them. 
These aleluiasy as they are called, are 
the invariable accompanimentsof pro- 
cessions here, and are thrown out in 
great Quantities, thicklv strewing the 
ground, much to the delight of the 
street urchins, who make collections 
of them. They are sold for a penny. 
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in lAige sheets, each one containing 
aeveru dozens of the small sqnares ; 
they are then cat up, and tosised bj 
handfuls from the windows under 
which the procession is passing. Their 
sulirjects are yezy various, comprising 
all manner of quaint fictions often 
ludicrous enough ; histories of famous 
robbers and criminals; occasionally 
the libretto of a comic opera abridged 
into some fifty hobbtinff Spanish 
couplets of two lines ea<m, serving 
to explain the rude drawings above 
theuL It is difficult to trace any con- 
nection between these i>ictures (which 
are got up something in the style of 
those that issue from Seven Dials* 
printing establishments) and reli^ous 
processions. Probably their subjects 
originally had reference to the events 
commemorated on the day: but in 
course of time, sketches of the life of 
the Virgin or of the saints, accom- 
panied by texts of Scripture or pious 
disticha, have degenerated into the 
pro&nities now in vogue. In like 
manner, at the verbenas^ or night- 
festivals, held in honour of St John, 
St Peter, and other saints, a vast 
number of plaster figures are exposed 
for sale. These were perhap ori^- 
ally effigies of the saints of the chy, 
the obj^ of which was gradually lost 
sidbt of, and their nature changed. 

We were rather surprised at the 
free-and-easy and almost flippant 
manner in which our intelligent and 
estimable neighbour, who was in 
aspect almost ascetic, and whom we 
happened to know was a scrupulous 
attendant on all manner of masses, 
spoke of Dio» chieo and Dio$ grande, 
and at the unceremonious tone of 
some of her remarks respecting the 
pomps of the day. But the truth 
IS, that one not umrecj^uently finds in 
Sptain this kind of irreverence co- 
existent with a great deal of big- 
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cloth, there was hearcL in the street 
without, the tinkle ot the bell that 
announces the passage of the Host 
Instantlv the game was suspended ; 
the gamblers knelt upon their chairs 
or on the floor,and crossed themselves' 
and mumbled prayers whilst the con- 
secrated wafer passed on its way 
to some dying man's bedside. The 
sound of the bsll, and of the steps of 
the priests, grew fainter, and, as it 
died away, the gamblers resumed 
their seatL again grasped their gold, 
and stretched their necks, and once 
more it was *' Rouge gagne et la con- 
leur^ The Queen, when she meets 
the Host, invariaoly gives up her 
carriage to it, and proc^ds on foot ; 
and only the other day some of the 
Spanish newspapers overflowed with 
indignation because one of the mails, 
on entering Madrid, overtook the 
Host, and instead of following it at a 
snail's pace down a very long street, 
was so disrespectfiil as to pass it, ana 
make the best of its way to the post- 
office. 

An Englishman acauainted with 
Spanish, but not with Spaniards, and 
coming to Spain for tne first time, 
must mevitaoly be struck by the 
diverting examples of eccentricity 
of thought ana action observable 
amongst the indigenous population. 
Many of these spring from their dis- 
like of innovation, and from their 
huge national self-conceit ; it being 
the firm conviction of all but a 
minute minority of travelled and 
enlightened men (who can scarcely 
venture to express what they really 
think), that Spanish ways are better 
than any other ways. You iQiow 
them a simple and obvious improve- 
ment to be made, and they listen to 
you with incredulity, if not with dis- 
dain, and rarely adopt it. If you go 
to a tradesman or artisan for some 
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that may be wrought by an ener- 
getic will. Frugal, temperate, and 
contented with little, they would 
rather live poorly than put them- 
flelves to exteaordinary exertions, or 
deviate from established routine. 
Hence their slow progress in the arts 
of life, and hence it is that foreigners, 
notwithstanding the jealousy enter- 
tained of them, and the denial of fair 
play they frequently meet with, beat 
them at every torn on their own 
ground and in their own capital In 
Madrid a large number or the best 
shops and m^ lucrative trades are 
carried on by foreigners— by French, 
Italians, and G^enmms. The millin- 
ers, the nair-dressers (not the barbers 
— ^the Spaniard has always been a 
first-rate shaver), many of tne bakers, 
the best bootmaJcers, nearly all the 
dealers in toys, trinkets, porodain, 
and foreign wares, are natives of 
other countriea The principal brew- 
ery (a vast deal of tnin beer is con- 
sumed in Madrid, and, mingled with 
iced lemonade, forms an excellent 
beverage in hot weather) is in the 
hands of foreigners ; the only dentists 
whom a prudent man would allow to 
look into his mouth are an American 
and an Italian. Qob and hackney- 
coaches were introduced here by 
Englishmen. There are a great num- 
ber of Italian cooks here ; the largest 
hotel, the most noted eating-house, 
the best caflb, are kept by foreigners. 
This list is merely the result of casual 
observation; a little investigation 
would doubtless enable one ^eatly 
to proloiu^ it The scarcity of 
water (to be amended, it is hoped, 
in a few months, by tne opening of 
the " Canal of Isabel IL," by which 
water is to be brought from a distant 
stream) is probab^ the cause that 
there are no market-gardens round 
Madrid. The soil is arid, and the 
summer sun parching and unfavour- 
able to vegetation ; but still there can 
be scarcely a doubt that, if this were 
an English or French town (or in pos- 
session of the Spanish Moors, those 
adepts in gardening and hydraulic 
science), something would ere this 
have been madcof tne environs. The 
barren sandy earth might have been 
enriched by artificial means, at least 
to the extent of supplying the capital 
with choice fruits and yegetable& In 
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most places manure is a saleable 
article ; here you pay for its removal, 
and it is in great measure wasted. 
Aspara^andstrawberries(the small 
wood kmd) come from Arai\juez, but 
nearly everything else in the way of 
vegetables and fniit comes from very 
far, and consequently is extremely 
dear, and lacks fireshness. Persons who 
exp^ to find in Spain^ on the strength 
of its dimate, fruit of delicious 
flavour, will be much disappointed: 
a great deal of that eaten in Madrid 
comes from Valencia, and is faded, 
watery, and tasteless. Climate is of 
little avail if skill in cultivation be 
not there to supply savour. This 
rule may not hold good in the tropics, 
but it certainly does in Spain. 

Owing to the small temptation 
afforded by the environs, tnere is 
perhaps no place in the world whose 
inhabitants take so little exercise, 
eauestrian or pedestrian, as those of 
Madrid. There is no great pleasure 
in riding over an expanse of treeless 
sand : the Ctxsa del Campo is a poor 
apology for a park, ana one must 
have permission to enter it ; if you 
walk out of the town, no verdantpUin 
or smiling landscape rewards your 
fatigue; and in some quiet hollow 
you may chance to be met with by 
ill-looking miscreants with knives as 
lonff as your arm, in which case you 
willfeel thankful if you escape purse- 
less, but without bloodletting. Madrid 
abounds in ruffians to whom robbery 
and murder are pleasant pastimes, and 
who occasionally stroll a few miles 
out in (juest of prey. So nearly all 
the riding and walking are done 
within the limits of the town, the 
former chiefly in the promenades 
known as the Fuente Castellana and 
the Prado, where at summer eventide 
a few score equestrians may be seen, 
principally what are here odled pot- 
tos (Angiiciy chicks), a cant term 
meaning semi-fledged diminutive 
dandies of the bantam breed, who 
give themselves all the airs and pre- 
tensions of old cocks. The horses 
are generally Spanish and of small 
mark, often trimmed and docked so 
as to give them unfaux air of Eng- 
lish or French hacks : like their ria- 
ers, in short, they are bad counterfeits 
of foreign originals. As to walking, 
the best place is unquestionably the 
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Betiro, n^ by Spaniards as a sum- 
mer lonnge, but where an English- 
man, desirous of good honest exercise, 
may obtain it at ahnost any season. 
Hardly any Spaniards walk for exer- 
cise. They idle and saunter about, 
stopping occasionally when the con- 
versation gets earnest or fast, as if 
they could not move legs and tongue 
simultaneously; now sitting on a 
bench, now Imgering to roll a paper 
cigar, and wait the arrival of some 
smoker whom they see approaching 
with a li^ht Then, from tne lowest 
to the hi«iest, and except in the great 
heats of summer, they are a cloak- 
wearing people^ and the cloak is 
the lounger^s garment par excellence. 
But whilst they dawdle by the pond 
and look at the gold fish, a foreigner, 
bent on opening ms pores and appe- 
tite, may get a pleasant walk enough 
by stricung two or three times com- 
pletely round the Retire. Not 
that this warden (for particulars of 
which Ford may be consulted) will 
appear otherwise than scrubby, stunt- 
ed, and paltiy compared with Ken- 
sington or the Tuileries, amidst 
whose brilliant flower-beds and rich 
masses of foliage one may fancy one- 
self remote firom towns ; but, never- 
theless, when one's eyes have got 
parched and irritated by the dust 
and dare of Madrid streets, it is a 
reliefto seek the shades of the Buen 
Ketiro, which one is fain to admit is 
really a good retreat In Spain, if 
one would be contented, one must 
not compare with other countries ; 
and 80 we must not too severely cri- 
ticise the dwarfish trees, artificially 
but imperfectly irrigated, the seedy 
flowers that tell of bad gardening, the 
want of that firesh sort emerald turf 
the eye delights to rest upon. There 
is a mixture of cultivation and wild- 
ness in the Retire which is not dis- 
agreeable; to some portions a good 
deal of care is evidently given ; else- 
where you come upon patches of 
waste ground serving as nurseries 
for young trees, and overgrown with 
poppies, yellow colt*s-foot, rank dog- 
daic^, scentless wild mignonette, and 
particnlari y w^ the r ose-pink olos- 
som of ll^ji^BiBri^^y which one 
might JiB Wttfk Bcat- 
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as a corrective of the scorching irri- 
tating climate. Here and there are 
cypress-grown bits, which, combined 
with the bright clear climate, remind 
one ofTurkish cemetery scenery. For 
adopting the Retiro as an habitual 
walk, there is the additional reason 
that there is very little pleasure in 
walking in the streets of Madrid. 
When one has got accustomed to their 
aspect, and the charm of novelty has 
worn off, they offer little attraction ; 
and in most of them, moreover, the 
footpath IB too narrow, and the passen- 
gers are too numerous, for rapid pro- 
gress to be practicable. The stranger 
wiU be strucK by one of their features: 
the immense number of second-hand 
shops, miscellaneous stores, a low de- 
scription of what the Frencn call bHc- 
Orbrac shops, in which are offered for 
sale ancient Aimiture and curiosities, 
brass chandeliers and ornaments, 
fantastical wearing apparel, oil-paint- 
ings without frames, and soiled en- 
gravings with frames— in short, a few 
things that are either useful or orna- 
mental mixed up with an immensity 
of rubbish. Foreigners who come to 
Spain with a notion that they cannot 
fail to pick up precious and cheap 
specimens of the Spanish masters, 
will hardly find it worth while to 
rummage these shops, in which the 
works of art are generally of an ex- 
tremely low class, most of them mere 
daubs from the brush of artists who 
have evidently mistaken their voca- 
tion. The en^avin^ are rather bet- 
ter worth notice. The majority of 
them are of an uninteresting kind 
—old French engravings, portraits of 
Ferdinand VII., of Maria Christina, 
and of Isabel IL, and of Spanish 
generals, many of whom are unknown 
to fame beyond their native land ; 
ennavings of naval battles at the 
end of the last century, and litho- 
graphs of actions during the War of 
Independence and the conflict with 
Don Carlos. The rising in Madrid 
on the 2d May 1808, and the defence 
of Saragossa, are very favourite sub- 
jects, although we regret to say that 
the heroic maid of Siutigossa, she 

" Who hung so fieroely on the flyinR foe, 
Foiled by a womans band, before a 
batter'd wall," ^^ 

the other 
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Ut£e yu«r fa«>i>%» a "* ^-^ ■wii«- 
»rt»iu, tL* <»i7 iikttwutf <»e we 

]^ Ext^'^^i lord I^ulEfe of Ciwkd 

Ure 0Uw^ ti«, >«t tfce featareu did ; 

iitett wM DO mixt^iag the aqailioe 

0p«is^ aad the Ulcan gUoce of the 

i^etu wtU-<0pt9ed eye. It was lAe 

iHikSf with hk Spuxiah tttle. whkh 

jie io well earoed, hot hj which be 

|« leaat known— a reiy handaome 

pleafiog llkeoem iA him as a jouog 

Auui, in * plain aotfoniL with the 

eoUar and liodge of the Gomen Fleece 

foniid hia neck and a eonple of stan 

oohiabreaat. No paintei^s name waa 

•iipied, bat the ensmyer had tak^ 

care U* infonn all beholden that 

Josef /iico loprahb en Cadiz, The 

•hopkeeper did not aeem to hare any 

«lear idea who thia Duke of Ciudad 

'Hgo waa : he waa a grande de 

H ^ thftt there could be no 



> mLtid 33 s*2tf parsass. ct' a 

itiff a^ptjol ^tf^acuiTgrowijt, 

jufti wb^re all isal itcxooe-'k csrwd 
a»ii <L^i^iJu4. ** *frr Trim-jir mijj 
cor fluadft^ovr attewtiott wfe§ attzact- 
oi by a acow-faoani on wzxk wvre 
|M^cd a Buiber o€ e&zrarKSw a»i 
noMitOKae aooie caheantm.oce 
Off whi^h. Of aocieal dale, enatir de- 
iij^bt«d oa. It waa enmki J^arcka 
prmpkada dd £jernio /»<rf«; 

itfuio a tooorr e r a $m$ alindU 

''Predphate Mazdi of the En^iiih 
AnygoingtoaaceoQrhBAilieflL^ Ob 
a czawfidt waa aeated an 
ffnKral, with his faaada in a _ 
behind him came hia aecond in ^^»w 
mand and hia army, all in magni- 
ficert red coata^ aofi arrayed on the 
back of a large t<»toise. Up in the 
elooda, in the distance. Spun waa 
tn>ifi«i by a addier in Spaniah nni- 
'jnoj with a vnltnre perdied on Mb 
MoaUOT, and preying on hia vitala 
He calls oat for help, and Inda hb 
alliea hasten. " We shall get there 
m tune,** the En^ish commander re- 
phea. " Ya Uegaremot, ad, a$ir As 
a cancatare it was not bad, and it 
waa also an exemplification (rf the 
nabitaal ingratitode of Spaniards to 
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: » ?*iiipi«sa]K juw^ SXI9W : w»- 
zi lite 



%ht jmit ffiiTTft 
if as tW 




jwkM^ fmimiomM^ftom tlkemd vind 
■tRABiif litfoiigh Mrwts aad coni- 
datm, —dm mniaer the f ■BitiniM 
fnm the portak cf Madrid koows 
are amjtksag bat frmgnat, aeeliif 
tkat it H tJie eeBCtal coBtom vith 
tkm Bot TOT deu or sa^iiikNnl j 
[MOfile to pot them to the 
^ M the cohifluw OQ the Pkru 
booleTsidiL The fticetrdoon of all 
hoons »e left opes here, but only a 
Bmofitj— itfll mftll, sltboogh in- 
cruMJug fin boast of porter^ and 
the cntanee^iall or pasa^ of those 
thai hare no SQch guardians becomes 
a pnblie ptoperty and eooTenienoe. 
So it is not imnsiial to let the door- 
way to a tailors eobble^j^^to some 
" *Baler in * ' ^ 

fiesh 
the 



pcacGKa. i^iWfl» aiicif ab«wi» viu:- 
«Gt ATfi^ia^ tiiaiatiiL T^w^ jc'< .*\^ 
priaw w'Ae tfiMsaiaa^ag*' ^' S|muu>i^ 
pam^nrntmss aac pabor cAwn ^* di^ 
CJMH^ w aad ;te a^ris^ V'^wa «^ 
metnA* awpam^ ic$ i»aiwi» vmM — *H< 
wb^ awatmi» oil ^TvaM» kss hd»ib.^ 
At t£3» ■w en t. £i$paittffv> and the 
tLirea. d«rpfvcfc*t«fd. and a:cv-h tuh 
fienciied Ptvy<wwm towh<>» hiusu^ 
n amss W aiUainmi. t^it uit> \hI 
ciOEur OGRBar tbirir hrWi' tif«w i4 
poavr — BUidai quote the «i^i<^. A 
minrrto* p a M^)«» ik> Aa« «iw(^\v^ - 
^ The d«ad and the depari«!d h^W ao 
friends r and ihw i«e, I^ tt/TKyT *>ih 
«/<\ toJ^m L»ctm irda — *"Ft\«i the fiaUeu 
tree ail cai £ft£>^«aw* Had Ihej nade 
that we of uieir opportaaiiit'« whieh 
their cncceeson are aetivehr doinjf, 
ther migrht hare consoled thenttelrtM 
for the scoAiaad vitnpeiatiott of their 
enemies ; for, sajs the prorerK Qmint 
Uene mrpem^ Hem todo biem — *• He w1h> 
has money haseTerything ;* but again, 
it is said. So m kixo Im wUd por ia 
bocaddoimo — " Honey is not for the 
ass's mouth C and people who conld 
remain for two years at the head of 
affairs in Spain without filling thdr 
pockets, do not deserre another 
chance. Bot periiaps the hapniest 
and truest jtroverb, as ai^OMd to 
' at IS to be foond amonnt 
thousand contained \^ *^*- 
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amiiBing little book, is one that says, 
Fi'ay modesto nuncafue prior — " The 
modest friar was never prior ;" for 
there surelv never was a country 
where difiBdent merit had so little 
chance, and where so manv ignorant 
knaves attained to the highest places 
by dint of mere assurance, and in 
vutue of the ridiculously exorbitant 
value they set upon themselvea 

But we are in Madrid, Ebony, and 
in the dogdays. The sun blazes piti- 
lessly out of an indieo sky ; there is 
no coolness in the feeble breeze which 
scarcely stirs the striped awnings of 
the balconies, or rustles the leaves of 
the rose-laurels in the window ; the 
streets are deserted ; at yonder comer 
a group of porters and lazzaroni lie 
sleeping on the pavement; on the 
other side of the plazOy the flowcr- 
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sellers have withdrawn themselves 
and their merchandise within the 
deep shadow of the arcades, and slum- 
ber on their chairs, insured i^ainst 
customers at this torrid hour; the 
puffy quail, which hangs, in what 
appears to us a cruelly small cage, at 
a neighbouring window, has ceased 
his monotonous call^ and is taking 
the siesta ; the last hnj^ring streaks 
of snow have melted trom the Gua- 
darama simimits, now dimly seen 
through the sultry mists that shroud 
them : it is fine weather for sleep- 
also for brain-fever and hydrophooia, 
but certainly not for any kind of ex- 
ertion. And so we lay down our pen, 
retaining it only lon^ enough to sign, 
now as ever, your &ithful 

Vedette. 
Madrid, July 1867. 



TAB BENGAL MUTINY. 



The British public is notoriously 
slow to realise a great disaster. The 
national self-reliance seems impene- 
trable to the voice of warning : at 
the first note of evil tidings, the 
money-market — our only sensitive or- 
gan—is kept quiet by assurances that 
the accounts are exa^rated, and 
the worst is over. In Parliament, a 
Oovemment which has no secrets 
from the enemy either evades inquiry, 
or answers with a misplaced vaunt. 
It is only by degrees tnat the truth 
creeps out Private information ap- 
pears in the papers ; admissions are 
gradually extorted of all the red- 
tapists, denied before ; and as the 
different statements get pieced to- 
gether, the public wfuces up with a 
roar, and incontinently plunges into 
a pa^ic. Then a minister or a cabinet 
must be sacrificed ; committees and 
commissions are voted to inquire 
whom we shall hang; millions are 
flung about in frantic profrision ; re- 
forms long talked of are adopted 
with bewudering precipitation — till, 
having put itself through all its paces, 
and beginning to suspect that its in- 
dignation is hardly more creditable 
"^ ^ the original impassibility, the 
'nimous public subsides into a 
smd finishes with the indis- 



criminate decoration of accusers and 
accused. 

Such is the routine : it has been 
faithfrdly followed, up to the time 
we write, in the matter of the Ben^ 
mutiny ; it may have completed its 
drele before what we write can ap- 
pear in print The disaffection which, 
long smouldering in the Bengal army, 
b^gan to show itself in action as early 
as January last, attained to a crisis 
in the second week of May. An 
official narrative of its rise and pro- 
gress was despatched from Calcutta 
on the 18th of that month. Lord 
Ellenborough, with his usual vigil- 
ance, adverted to the subject in the 
House of Lords on the 9th June, 
and was answered by Lord Granville, 
that he hoped the accounts were ex- 
a^rated I Two days after, Mr 
Vernon Smith, in opposing the peti- 
tion of some missionaries m Bengal, 
told the House "it could not be 
disguised that considerable disaffec- 
tion prevailed among the troops, in 
con^uence of a prevalent notion 
that a compulsory oonvernon of the 
natives was intended" He added, 
that " it was not his wish to alarm 
the House or the public — the agita- 
tion, he trusted, was limited to a few 
of the troops, and would speedily be 
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repressed !*• The President of the 
Board of Control was at this time 
in possession of despatches announc- 
ing the disappearance of six regi- 
ments from tne stren^h of the Ben- 
gal army, the commission of horrible 
atrocities by the Sepoys on their offi- 
cers, and the seizure of Delhi with the 
proclamation of a Mussulman em- 
peror ! To Lord Ellenborough*s su^- 
rdon that a proclamation should 
issued to tranquillise the angry 
suspicions of the native soldieiy, 
Lord Oranville replied — for there 
must always be a reply— that the 
Indian Goyemment haa acted judi- 
ciously in not taking any such step. 
Yet, if his lordship had read his de- 
spatches, he would haye foimd that 
a similar suggestion had proceeded 
from the Lieutenant-€h)yemor of the 
North-western Provinces; and the 

Eclamation was actually issued 
the Goyemor-General on the 16th 
y! 

So unequal, too, was the action 
of the home authorities to the 
emergency reported, that, notwith- 
standing the loud ciy from India for 
the immediate despatch of every Eng- 
lish soldier that could be spaured, it 
was thought enough, as late as the 
end of June, to have placed four 
regiments under orders to embark for 
India. Happily 10,(K)0 men had re- 
turned to Bomoay from the Persian 
expedition, and the force despatched 
from this country for China wiU have 
been diverted to a duty more con- 
sonant with iustice and the security 
of the British Empire. For these 
reinforcements^ however, the Indiaoi 
Government is no way indebted 
to the foresight or jud^ent of the 
Cabinet at home. Their mouthpiece 
in the House of Lords aeain assured 
n9. on the 29th June, that the dis- 
affection in India was '' exaggerated 
by the noble earL There was no 
occasion for alarm, and it was ^uite 
unnecessary to call out the mihtia." 
On the same evening the President of 
the Board of Control told the other 
House that the additional forces 
were sent out simply as a measure 
of security, not at all as believing the 
empire of India to be in peril. 

Very difrerent,-and mudi more saga- 
cious, was the langua^ held by uie 
leader of the Gonservatiye Oppontion. 
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" No one,** said Mr Disraeli, " coukl 
shut his eyes to the extreme peril to 
which, at this moment, our authority 
is subject in that country ; but I can- 
not say— little as my confidence has 
ever been in the Oovemment of India 
— that I take those despairing or des- 
perate views with respect to our posi- 
tion which, in moments of danger or 
calamity, are too often prevalent I 
would express my opimon, that the 
tenure by which we hold India is 
not a frau tenure ; but when we con- 
sider that that great country is in- 
habited by twenty-five nations, dif- 
ferent in race, dinerent in relinon, 
and different in language, I think 
it is not easy — perhaps it is not pos- 
sible — for such heterogeneous ele- 
ments to fuse into perfect combin- 
ation. Everything, howkveb, is 

POSSIBLE— EVERY DISASTER IS PRAC- 
TICABLE — IF THERE BE AN INEFFI- 
CIENT OR NEGLIGENT GOVERNMENT.*' 

These are the sentiments which 
actuate, to a man, the persons now 
in En£[land best acquainted with the 
condition of India. Of all dangers or 
disasters, there is none which more 
quickly sends the blood out of an old 
Anglo-Indian's face than the prospect 
of mutiny among the oative troops on 
the ground of caste or religion. Yet 
this is the very danger of which the 
Home Government and the public 
generally were apprised with so little 
emotion. Anglo-Indians, however, 
are in sufficient numbers at home to 
impart their apprehensions to a large 
portion of society. By the middle of 
July, Ministers had roused them- 
selves to the determination of send- 
ing 20,000 troops to India. The 
President of the India Board — of 
whom Lord Ellenborough, with more 
candour than politeness, declared 
that ** in his constant and extensive 
communications with gentlemen con* 
nected with India, he never met a 
man who had not the most thorough 
distrust of the right hon. gentleman," 
—promised to Sy " papers " on the 
table of Parliament ; ana on the 27th, 
the question attained the dignity of a 
field-day in the House of Commons. 
Mr Vernon Smith was then content 
to maintain that it was a ''mere 
military mutiny," not a national 
revolt, we had to deal with. Ad- 
mityng the delicacy and importamoe 
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of the religions question, he coolly 
observed it was nothing new, having 
been agitated so long ago as the 
mutiny of Vellore ! and to remove 
all remaining uneadness, his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll was good enouch 
to promise in the House of Lords, 
that ** Govemm^t would put down 
the insurre<9tion with a high hand, 
and spare no exertion to maintain 
our ImMaii empire ! ** 

August come& and with it the 
assurance that tne troops to be de- 
spatched to India amount to 30,000. 
Now, too. Lord £31enborou^*s sug- 
gestion — ridiculed h^ Lord Gran- 
ville two months bef^e — to embody 
the militia^ is adopted with the entire 
approval m H.R.H. the Commander- 
in-Ohief. Still, as late as the 11th, 
General Evans denounced, with 
reason, the tardy despatch of the 
troops, while many leading military 
members joined in nis complaint that 
Government was not sufficiently alive 
to the danger. 

Three months have now elapsed 
since the despatch of that mail, 
which, Mr Vernon Smith so pleasant- 
ly told us, came away a da^ or two 
too soon to bring the intelhgence of 
the recapture of I>elhi and the entire 
suppression of the revolt Each suc- 
ceeoing mail has brought tidings only 
of its extension. The armies of the 
other Presidencies are happilv still 
stanch ; but it would be rashness, 
rather than wisdom, to predict for 
one week the fidelity of any native 
troops, while insurrection maintains 
itself in Bengal We are far enough 
from despair, but we are more than 
ever impressed with the correctness 
of Mr Disraeli's remark, that '^ antf 
disatter is practicable if there be a 
neglwetU or inefficient government^* 

We agree at once witn the €h)vem- 
ment and the journals, that it is a 
military mutiny, not a national re- 
volt, which threatens us : but we are 
unable to share the consolation which 
they derive from the distinction, when 
we remember that it is exolusivdy on 
the milit<xry arm that the possession 
of India depends. From the Hima- 
layas to Cape Oomorin, the use of the 
term " national " is in India a 
** mockery, a delusion, and a snare." 
The great continent to which we as- 
sign Uiat appellation, contains (exclu- 
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sively of its Mahommedan invaders) 
a good score (Wf native populations, 
fieur more distinct from each other in 
language, customs, and religon than 
the nations of Europe. We lump 
them together in common parlance 
under the term " Hindu," just as, with 
much nearer approximation to cor- 
rectneas, the native accepts ** Euro- 
pean ** for the distinctive appellation 
of his pale-faced rulers, but the 
populations of India not only never 
formed a nation, nor even a confede- 
racy, but they have nothing ** na- 
tional " within thOTttselvea The an- 
cient peculiar polity of the land has 
been called, without much forcing 
of the term, municipal; every vil- 
lage has a government and a society 
strongly compacted^within itself ; but 
its connection with the neighbouring 
communities is feeble, and its rela- 
tions to the Supreme Cfovemment are 
simply those ofa tributary. The native 
cultivator mechanic, or merdiant, 
has little rarther concern with the rul- 
ing power, whether Hindu, Mahom- 
medan, Or British, but to contribute 
his share of the ront or taxes levied 
from the community to which he 
belongs. All that he desires in re- 
turn, — and usually desires in vain, — 
is the protection of an efficient pNolice, 
with tne administration of justice in 
matters above the reach of the vil- 
lage conclave. For the rest, he only 
asks to be let alone — to tread the 
little round that his parents trod 
before him ; to scratch tne fields with 
the same crooked stick that served 
his father for a plough; to shave 
with the same razor the children of 
those whom his father shaved of old ; 
to beat upon the same great stone, 
with the identical jerk and groan 
wherewith his father made the nver*s 
bank resound, the scant apparel of his 
dusky clan ; to tell the same stories, 
eat the same food, share the same 
ceremonies, lead the same stolid life, 
and die the same apathetical death, 
which millions have done, are doing, 
and will continue to do, before, 
around, and after himself, in most 
supreme indiflference whether Pro- 
spero or Stephano be king of the 
island. 

To talk of national insurrection, 
national discontent, national educa- 
tion, or national anything, among 
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a population of this deBcription, is 
to talk ignorantly. The utmost ex- 
tent of their political cohesion is 
that of marbles in a bag ; the sole 
questions open to debate are the 
colour and texture of the bag, or 
whether a marble more or less shall 
rattle in its interior. It is this con- 
dition which has made India, from 
the most ancient times, the easy, 
almost willing, prey of eveiy adven- 
turer, native or foreign, who had a 
mind to put the marmes in his bag. 
The means by which each sucoessive 
change of government has been 
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badge, such as a sabre, dagger, cres- 
cent, Aa* 

Such was the rude organisation— « 
such the feeble estabushment of 
European officers — with which Olive 
was satisfied to lead his Sepoys 
against the native armies of Hindu- 
stan^ fighting under their own chiefs, 
and m possession of a dominion which 
they deemed insuperable. The total 
force with which the great founder of 
this army undertook the subversion 
of the kingdom of Bengal consisted 
of 3100 men, of whom only 900 were 
Europeans! The army he encoun- 
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independent, career for themselves. 
Occasionally the more valgar defi- 
ciency of pay and provisions was the 
exciting cause ; but the most frequent 
and formidable ground of discontent 
was that which now meets us again, a 
century later — the suspicion of en- 
croachment on the native caste. The 
fear was then chiefly of bein^ or- 
dered to sea, which, though in itself 
no violation of caste, entails so many 
difficulties in the observance of the 
prescribed diet and ablutions as to be 
readily regarded in that light It 
was not indeed, till after the ship- 
wreck of part of the third battalion en 
route from Madras to Bengal in the 
year 1769, that the sea became a promi- 
nent difficulty. The native, it maj 
be remarked, habitually extends his 
" custom" bevond the strict requisites 
of caste, ana some craft has been 
shown bQth in advancing the plea of 
religion against a disagreeable duty^ 
ana in modifying it to suit a secular 
convenience.* Four re^^ents were 
broken in 1782 for mutiny, originat- 
ing in a mistaken suspicion that they 
were to be sent to sea. Seven years 
later, Lord Oomwallis called for vol- 
utUeers from the regiments at the Pre- 
sidency to proceed to Sumatra ; and 
after some opposition from the native 
officers, this experiment was efifected 
by a bounty often rupees to every Se- 
poy before embarkation, with a gratu- 
ity of a month's pay, and full batta 
on their return. Expeditions by sea 
have since been effected without diffi- 
culty ; yet it was thought another 
triumph over the prc^judices of caste, 
when in our own time the Bengal 
Sepoys were led without a murmur 
across the Indus, which forms the 
opposite boundaiy of their sacred 
sou. Brahminism is in truth as 
much an invader in India as Mahom- 
medanism, but having, like all other 
invasions, entered from the north- 
west and settled in the fertile plains 
which are watered by the Gangjes, it 
had the wisdom to invest that mighty 
river with a religious character, and 
consecrate its new-found home as 
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the land of the gods. The province($ 
on either side of the sacred stream 
thus became the headquarters of 
Brahminism, as for similar reasons 
the strength of the Mussulman re- 
ligion is still found in the upper 
portions of the same territory, where 
the Mogul invader established his 
throne. Neither religion ever per- 
vaded the whole of iiidia. In the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
the older worships of various abori^- 
nal or immigrant populations subsist 
to this day.t Hence the native armies 
of those Presidencies are oompioa- 
tively little affected by relimous ques- 
tions ; while that of Bengal, recruited 
for the most part in the heart of 
Brahminism, and largely composed of 
its two superior castes, has aemand- 
ed and obtained a consideration for 
religious scruples, which has at 
once impaired its own discipline, and 
largely excited the jealousy or the 
sister rresidencie& 

Sprung from a class which regards 
the profession of a soldier as only 
second in honour to that of a priest ; 
infinitely superior in pay and mate- 
rial comforts to the native cultivator 
or the mechanic ; treated both in can- 
tonments and in the field not simply 
on a par with, bat in many points with 
more solicitous consideration than, the 
European soldier ; indulged with re- 
gular furloughs to visit the home of 
his youth, his family, or the shrines of 
his religion : rising to commissions by 
seniori^ ; decorated with an Order of 
Merit ; and finally assured of a hand- 
some pension on retirement, — no pri- 
vate soldier in the world eiyoys the 
advantages of his profession to the 
same extent, or with so few of its 
burdens, as the Bengal Sepoy. His 

C'lion was declared by Ix>rd Dal- 
de to be incapable of improve- 
ment All his temptation, in short, 
arises from having nis own waj too 
much and too often ; and of this the 
Qovemment have latterly become so 
sensible, that orders have been issued 
to abstain from the old practice of 
recruiting exclusively or chiefly in 



* Bx, gr. The nativeB haTo managed to except their European superiors from 
the pariah caste, with whom they could hold no communication without pollution. 
Inftmticide and the rite of anttee were " cuatom," but not cagU, 

"Y General Brigga estimates the Aboriginal sects still remaining in India at 
16,000,000 in number. 
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the same districts, and to promote a 
due admixture of castes in the rank& 
Every regiment ou^ht to contain at 
least two hundred Sikhs— men who, 
maintaining a sufficient amount of 
amour propre on other grounds, re- 
gard theBrahminical pretensions with 
contempt The Brahmin, however, is 
tall and well-formed, docile, polite, 
and gentlemanly in his demeanour. 
Six ^t in height, and fort^ inches 
round the chest, are attractions ir- 
resistible to recruiting officers and 
commandants ; and in spite of the 
orders, the two higher castes have 
continued to maintain their prepon- 
derance in the Bengal infantry.* 

At the opening of the present year 
the native army of Bengal consisted 
of 11 regiments of light cavalry, and 
74 of regular infieuitiT, with 4 troops 
of horse-artilleiy and 2 battalions, of 
six companies each, of foot-artillery. 
Augmented by irregular troops to 
the extent of 23 respunents of cav- 
alry, 7 battalions of Sikh infantry, 
and upwards of twenty other corps, 
it was further supported by tne 
contingents of various native states, 
disciphned and commanded by offi- 
cers from the regular raiments. The 
Company's European £rces were 3 
brigades of horse, and 6 battalions 
of foot, artillery, with 3 regiments 
of in&ntry. The Queen's troops were 
2 regiments of cavalry and 13 of foot. 
This magnificent force was distribut- 
ed, in Dearly a hundred military 
stations, over a country stretching 
from the mouths of the Gkm^es to 
Affghanistan, and from the Hmiala- 
yas to Nagpore — neiuiy equalling in 
extent, and considerably exceeding 
in poptdation, the united possessions 
of France, Austria, and Prussia, in 
Europe.t 



We have now to relate the occur- 
rences which in a few weeks have 
dissipated this army like a summer 
cloua, and perhaps destroyed for 
ever the confidence so long reposed 
in Sepoy fidelity. An uneasy feeling, 
at times approaching to insubordina- 
tion, had been visible among the Ben- 
gal native troops for some years 
past Lord Haroin^e is said to nave 
oeen afraid to assemble them in force ; 
and passages are quoted from Sir 
Charles Napier's writings which 
abundantly establish the mssatisfac- 
tion of that gallant, but not uncom- 
plaining, general with their discipline, 
though we confess we search them in 
vain for any cUstinct apprehension of 
2^ general mutiny. In Januarv last, a 
ctassie (or workman) attached to the 
magazine at Dum Dum (the artillery 
station near Calcutta), being refused 
a draught of water by a Sepoy of the 
2d Native Infantry on the ground of 
caste, replied, " You will soon lose 
your caste, as you will have to bite 
cartridges covered with the fat of pigs 
and cows." At this place there is a 
depdt of musketry, where the native 
soldiers are instructed in the use of 
the Enfield rifle. The cartridge for 
this weapon is made of a thinner and 
tougher paper than the old one, and 
requires to be greased on the ball. 
The above remark having reached 
the ears of the commandant, he in- 
quired, and found the new cartridge 
was regarded with general suspicion. 
The native commissioned officers 
stated, but in a maimer perfectly re- 
spectful, that the mixture used in 
^easing the ball was open to objec- 
tion, and suggested the employment 
of wax and oil They were assured 
the grease was composed of mutton- 
fat and wax ; but they replied, that 



* The following was the distribution of castes in the 34th regiment at the time of 
its recent mutiny and disbandment : — Bi*abmins 335, Rajpoots 237, Hindus of infe- 
rior caste 231, Mussulmans 200, Sikhs 74, Christians (drummers, &c.), 12 ; total, 
1089. The 19th contained 409 Brahmins and 150 Rajpoots. 
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a report to the contrary had spread 
throughout India, and that if they 
touched it, their friends would not 
believe the explanation, and would 
refuse to eat with thent The 
matter was immediately reported 
to Government, General Hearsey 
remarking, that " though totally 
groundless, it would be most difficult 
to eradicate the impression from 
the minds of the native soldiers, 
who are always suspiciously disposed 
when any cnange of this sort af- 
fecting themselves is introduced." 
Orders were promptly issued to al- 
low the Sepoys to obtain the ingre- 
dients from the bazaar, and grease 
the bullet themselves^ as the native 
officers had suggested 

It must be observed that at this 
time, the practice at the depdt had 
not reached the stage of loading; 
oonsequentlv none or the objectors 
had actually been called upon to 
bite, or even to handle, the new car- 
tridges. Infacty it ii stated by Gov- 
eititnent that not a single one has 
been issued to any native soldier 
from first to last* The objection 
was wnolly speculative, put into the 
Sepoys' heiods in anticipation of the 
occasion, and by persons who could 
know nothing of the fact General 
Hearsey attributes the report, with 
great probability, to the agents of 
the Dfiurma Sobha, a Hindu asso- 
ciation allowed to exist at Calcutta, 
with the avowed object of defend- 
ing their religious customs against 
encroachments by the €h)vemment. 
This officer commands the Presi- 
dency Division, and haa his headquar- 
ters at Barrackpore. He observes 
that all the disanection is introduced 
from Calcutta ; the detachments sent 
thither on duty constantly retumin|^ 
imbued with suspicions never exhi- 
bited before. 

In a few days the ill-feeling had 
extended* to all the regiments at 
Barrackpore, comprising the 2d, 
34th, and 70th regiments, N.L ; 
but the objection to the grease on 
the ball having been so summarily 
got rid of, it was now transferred to 
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the paper^ which was said to have 
the unclean mixture spread upon it, 
or mixed np with it in the making. 
The paper is, in fact, more high^ 
glazed tnan the old, though not more 
so than is common in paper of na- 
tive manufacture. The Enfield rifle 
being much smaller in the bore than 
the musket, it was not so easy to 
meet the scruple in this new form 
by reverting to the old cartridge- 
paper ; but every effort was made to 
explain the truth : the cartridges 
were broken before the men on pa- 
rade, and their manufacture explain- 
ed. Still the objection was not re- 
moved, and though on parade the 
men answered in a respectful and 
soldierlike manner, several incendi- 
ary fires attested the presence of a 
mischievous spirit in the ranks. 

On the 6th Februaiy information 
was given by a Sepoy of a plot to rise 
upon the officers and fire the canton- 
ment Two days after, this was con- 
firmed by a jemadar of the 34th 
regiment No names, however, were 
divuked by either, though they had 
attenaed a meeting of three hundred 
Sepoys, held, they stated, on the par- 
ade-ground after eight o'clock roU-call, 
without the slightest knowledge or 
suspicion on the part of any European 
officer. The Gkneral harangued the 
brigade on the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that Government wished to make 
them Christians by a trick, when 
they would not be admitted to our 
religion without a full and intelli- 
gent conviction of the truths of the 
"Book." The address appeared to 
be well received; the ill-feeling, 
however, continued, and it was 
soon discovered that a messenger 
had been sent from one of the regi- 
ments to Berhampore and Dinapore. 
The former station was garrisoned 
by the 19th regiment, which up to 
the middle of February had exhioit- 
ed no sort of uneasiness. On the 
25 th of that month, a havildar^s 
guard from the 34th arrived at Ber- 
nampore, and was relieved by the 
19th.t The very next day the 19th 
refused to receive their cartridges. 



• Circular of Governor-General, enclosed in despatch 6th June 1857, No. 11> in 
Parliamentary Pftpers, Appendix, p. 340. Nevertheless, it appears they were used 
at the three rifle depots. See p. 870. 

t A guard of the 66th Native In^try had communicated the storj of the car- 
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though they were old ones made up 
by another native corps a year be- 
fore. Expostulation and warnings of 
the severe punishment to which the 
men exposed themselves by their re- 
fusal to obey their officers were made 
in vain. T?he Sepoys tumultuously 
seized their anna The artillery and 
cavaby were called out, but again 
withdrawn, and the affair terminated 
without bloodshed. 

This regiment subsequently sent 
in a petition acknowledging that they 
had committed a great crime througn 
the advice of wicked men, and of- 
fering to become a "general service" 
regiment if their first fault might be 
pwdoned. But the Gk)vemor-Gen- 
eral had determined that such an 
act of " open and defiant mutiny " 
should be punished by disbandment ; 
and as there was no doubt the seeds 
of the insubordination were sown 
from Barrackpore, the sentence was 
ordered to be carried into execution 
at that station, in the presence of 
the re^ments whom it was sought 
by this warning to restrain from 
revolt Reasoning after the event, 
it would certainly appear to have 
been a sounder policy to have ac- 
cepted the offer of the repentant 
regiment, and in place of reducing 
one thousand men of varying degrees 
of guilt to indiscriminate want, to 
have endeavoured to execute the 
ringleaders, and send the remainder 
to Burmah or China. 

Two days before this lesson was 
read to the mutinous troops at Bar- 
rackpore, a Sepoy of the 34th, hav- 
ing intoxicated himself with bhang, 
fired upon the adjutant in front of 
the mam-guard, the whole of whom, 
with a native officer at their head, 
looked quietly on. A European 
sergeant-major, who ran to the ad,iu- 
tant's assistance, was ill-treated by 
some of the guard ; others, proposing 
to seize the mutineer, were kept back 
by the jemadar. The Sepoy and the 
jemadar were both executed, bysen- 
tence of native court-martials. These 
convictions occasioned a full inves- 
tigation iql^^h^ condition of the 
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34th regiment, when it was reported 
that the Sikhs and Mussulmans were 
trustworthy soldiers, but the Brah- 
mins and. other Hindus could not 
be relied upon; and this regiment, 
therefore, was also disbanded, with 
the exception of three companies de- 
tached at Chittagong. 

Upon this investigation some par- 
ticulars were elicitef which we hope 
are extraordinary. Colonel Wheler, 
the commanding officer, had been in 
the habit of circulating tracts, and 
addressing the men, both of his 
own and other native corps fbut not 
Within the lines), with the declared 
object of converting them to the 
Christian religion. It is nowhere 
stated that any ill effect had ensued 
from his preaching; but assuredly 
neither the colonel nor his officers 
possessed that ordinary respect from 
the men which we should have thought 
impossible to be wanting in the worst 
disciplined corps. He was obliged 
to confess, that if his regiment were 
ordered on field service, he could not 
place himself at their head, in full 
reliance upon their loyalty and good 
conduct.* The same disgraceful fact 
was deposed to by four other Euro- 
pean Officers, including the adjutant 
and the quartermaster and interpre- 
ter. One captain and one lieutenant 
were bold enough to declare the 
feelings of the Sepoys, with the ex- 
ception of a few instances, which 
they could not name, to be good, and 
their own confidence unbounded; 
and another says he would have as 
much confidence in them as in any 
native regiment It was alleged that 
the discontent had commenced with 
the establishment of the rifle depdts ; 
but we know not how to reconcile 
this statement with the repeated 
acts of insolence on the part of the 
native officers complained of by their 
European superiors, nor with Colo- 
nel Wheler's confession, that if he 
noticed insubordinate expressions, 
he should have to put half the regi- 
ment in confinement! It appears 
also, that in October and November 
last, before the first introduction of 
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the rifle practice, the regiment was 
coming down the river, and encoun- 
tering a gale, in which three boats 
were wrecked, not a nngle Sepoy 
came forward to astist the European 
officers!* It can surprise no one 
that the €U)yemor-General injOoun- 
cil should have come to the conclu- 
sion that Oolong Wheler is unfit for 
regimental command, and directed 
the Commander-in-Chief to order a 
court-martial on his conduct. 

During this first act of the tragedy, 
the proceedings were tmder the im- 
mediate direction of the Governor- 
General in Council, who exhibited 
no lack either of vigour or modera- 
tion. Every jpoesible effort was made 
to remove the unfounded and un- 
reasonable suspicion of the Sepoye. 
If there was some inadvertency at 
fimt in permitting cartrid^ to 
arrive from England, creased with 
a mixture of wnich the materials 
could not absolutely be defined, 
the mistake was arrested before a 
single native could be afiected. The 
matter was carefully and clearly ex- 
plained by Qeneral Hearsey and the 
commandmg officers of the several 
regiments, and the general orders 
issued on the occasion of each dis- 
bandment, and read at the head of 
every regiment, troop, and company 
in the service, contained the most 
explicit assurances of protection to 
reu^ous scruples. Such was the 
anxiety, indeed, to remove all ground 
for complaint, that a suggestion of 
Mtgor Bontein to tear off the end of 
the cartridge with the hand, instead 
of biting it, was promptly sanctioned, 
and ordered to be introduced into the 
platoon exercise of the native troops. 

The scene now suddenly shifts to 
the opposite side of the Presidency, 
where the controversy is conducted 
on both sides in a far more summary 
spirit. The pensioned descenduits 
of the Great Mogul have been per- 
mitted to reside with a titular sove- 
reignty, not in the ancient capital of 
their empire, which has long o^n in 
ruins, but in a new city of Delhi, for- 
tified by British engineers, and con- 
taining ordnance-stores and treasure 
to a considerable amount, the pro- 
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perty of our Government. To gratify 
the Mussulman feeling, the custody 
of this important fortress and station 
has of Ute years been confided whoUy 
to a native garrison, which in May 
last consisted of the 38th, 54th, and 
74th regiments, with a company of 
native foot-artOlery. Forty miles 
north-east of Delhi and therefore on 
the other side the Jumna, is the large 
military cantonment of Meemt, where 
were stationed H.M 6th Dragoon 
Guards (Carabineers), a battalion 
of the 60th Rifles, a light field- 
battery, and a party of European 
horse -artillery, with the following 
native corps — viz., 3d Light Cavalry, 
11th and 20th regiments of infantry, 
and some Sappers and Miners. A 
dep6t of rifle instruction had been 
opened also in this station ; and while 
the Gk>vemor-General was consoling 
himself with the hope that the car- 
tridge question was finally disposed 
of by the proceedings we have nar- 
rated, it suddenly appeared in a more 
aggravated form at Meerut 

No account has been sent home of 
the initiatory stages of this diGnmte. 
The official narrative opens with the 
abrupt intimation that eighty-five 
troopers of the 3d Light Cavalry had 
been tried by court-martial for re- 
fusing to use their cartridges. This 
proceeding was ordered by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, General Anson, who 
appears to have been absent from the 
seat of government at Simla while 
disaffection and mutiny wero spread- 
ing through the army he was sent 
out to command. The Commander- 
in-Chief is a Member of Council 
at Calcutta, and enjoys, we believe, 
an additional salary of some <£6000 
a-year in that capacity, yet his name 
nowhere appears in the proceedings 
up to this time. While the Govemor- 
Gfeneral was reviewing at length the 
condition of the native corps, and all 
the other members of Council, in- 
cluding the lawyer, discussing, re- 
solving upon, and ordering the dis- 
bondment of two regiments^ General 
Anson apparently neveronce favoured 
his colleagues with the benefit of the 
militaiy judgment and experience 
which are supposed to belong to a 



* There were four hundred men in the lines looking on when the attempt was 
~^Mde to asBaeeiuate the adjutant and eei^geant-mijor at noonday 1 
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commander-inrchie£ It is whispered 
that differences prevailed between 
his Excellency and Lord Canning. 
Be that as it may, the Commander- 
in-Chief had little to value himself 
upon when the direction of affairs 
fell into his own hands. No ac- 
count, we say, is given of the ori- 
fiin of the dispute at Meerut The 
Government, relying, perhaps, on 
their order to discontinue the new 
cartridge^ state that it was the old 
ones wjuch the cavalry refused to 
accept. But this would appear to 
be an error, since a letter nrom the 
Adjutant-Ckneral, dated at Simla^ 4th 
May, reports that at all three of the 
rifle depdts, '' the men of all grades 
have unhesitatingly and cheerfully 
used the new cartndges."* And on 
the 14th Majr agenml order of the 
Commander-m-C&ef ivithdraws the 
objectionable ciui;ridge. The Friend 
of India also distinctly asserts that 
it was the new cartridges which the 
troopers objected to. In the Meerut 
rifle depdt. then, at least, the con- 
cession ordered by Government to 
avoid " fighting with shadows*" was 
apparently not carried out; and 
the offencung troopers were probably 
the fifteen of eacn troop ordered to 
be supplied with carbines, in the use 
of which thev were being instructed 
at the rifle depdt Tliis is the only 
way by which we can reconcile the 
contradictory statements which ap- 
pear in the papers before us. 

There is no account of any explana- 
tions being addressed to the Sepoys, 
such as were attempted at Dum Dum 
and Barrackpore. The date also of 
the mutinous act is wanting ; it was 
probably, however, subsequent to the 
receipt of the general orders of the 
27th March, issued on the disband- 
ment of the 19th regiment, so that 
the objectors were in full possession 
of the renewed assurances tnen given, 
that Government would continue to 
observe its " unvarying rule to treat 
the religious feelings of all its ser- 
vants of every died with careful 
respect." It may be inferred also — 
tfh we coula wish that this too 
^•^distinctly stated— that the 
lilU was composed of 
' These remarks are 
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necessary, because the sentences were 
imdoubtedly severe, and the conse- 
quences have been disastrous in the 
extreme. 

The men were adjudged to im- 
prisonment for ten years, with hard 
laboutr in irons, a sentence doubt- 
less designed to vindicate disci- 
pline and Jdll rebellion in the bud ; 
out from the weakness, we might 
say imbecility, with which it was 
carried out, producing exactly the 
opposite result The proceedings of 
the court-martial were read before 
the whole force on the 9th May. The 
prisoners, stripped of their uniforms, 
were fettered, and marched from the 
ground to the common jail. With 
this proceeding. General Hewitt, who 
commanded, appears to have con- 
sidered his duty at an end. A guard 
was indeed placed over the jail 
(which contained, it seems, some 2000 
malefactors of various descriptions), 
but no precautions were taken for 
the safety of the cantonment, or 
the ^eighbouring fortress of Delhi 
A squaoron of the Carabineers patrol- 
]xa^ the cantonment, abrigade of guns 
pointed on the native lines, or a wing 
of the Bifles encamped on the par- 
ade-groimd, could hardly have been 
deemed any unnecessary display of 
force after what had occurred at the 
other stations, and with the know- 
l^e of the disaffection that must 
have prevailed on the spot when 
eighty-five men in one regiment had 
b^n guilty of open mutiny. The 
Commander-in-Chief was clearly in 
ignorance of the facts when he 
ordered his Adjutant - General to 
report that the men of all grades 
were "unhesitatingly and oheerfully*' 
using the new cartridge ; but his 
eyes being opened on that point, he 
might have remembered the proxi- 
mity of Delhi with its inflammable 
contents, and ordered over a wing d 
the Rifles with a troop of European 
artillery^ before he aeterminea on 
crushing the sparks of rebellion under 
his heel in toe immediate vicinity. 
All was n^^ted, as if to prove the 
truth of ^on " that every 
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to be Sunday^ passed in appa- 
rent tranqaiUity. The Queen's 
troops marched to chorch, had their 
dinner, and were quietly sauntering 
in their lines. The officers and ladies 
(poor souls!) were preparing to go to 
tne eyeuin^ service, the chaplain was 
driving thither in his buggy— all was 
as it had been in every station in 
India for scores of years past— when 
tfu min$ exploded. The men of the 
3d Light OavaliT, having probably 
s[>ent the day in dnig^^ themselves 
with bhang for their mtended re- 
venge, suddenly rushed from their 
huts to the lines, and mounted 
their horses. A party galloped to the 
jail, overpowered the guard, and 
liberated the prisoners. The rest, 
calling aloud to the Sepoys of the 
11th and 20th re^mentojby whom 
they were immediately joined, com- 
menced an indiscriminate attaek on 
. the European residents. Colond Fin- 
nis, their commander, was shot down 
by the men of the 20th. ^e other 
officers were eagerly fired at and 
sabred. Their houses were set on 
tire^ and those barbarities practised 
which have been read with horror 
throughout the empire, and to which 
we remember no psotdlel in the 
bloodiest scenes of storm or piracy 
upon record. While our country- 
men and countrywomen were thus 
abandoned as a prey to atrocities 
more than fiendish, 1500 of the 
Queen's troops— nearljr double the 
European force with which Olive won 
the battle of Plass^ — were in the 
same cantonment. The tidines were 
longinreachingthem; the Carabineers 
were badly mounted, and when they 
issued at last from their barracks, 
lost their way in reachingthe other 
end of the cantonment ! When they 
arrived it was dusk, and soon after 
dark ; the Sepoys and their fellow- 
scoundrels from the jail having 
pretty well finished their butchery 
and rapine, declined to engage the 
Europeans, but took the rcmd to 
Delhi: and, to the eternal disgrace of 
all who were guilty of the lacheti^ 
were allowed to pursue it unmolested 
British troops of every arm remained 
to guard the burmng bungalow, 
the corpses of the slain, their own 
barracks, and the slumoers of the 
division headquarters ; while three 
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r^;iments of natives^ without leaders 
or guides, made good a march of 
for^ miles to seize the native capital 
of the country ! Why were they not 
followed and cut up to a man by the 
carabineers and horse-artilleiy ? The 
road from Meerut to Delhi crosses 
the Hindun, a stream which falls into 
the Jumna by a narrow suspension- 
bridge, easily held by a few against 
a mucn larger force. The mutineers 
had the sense to post a hundred 
troopers at this bridge : why was it 
not seized by a troop of horse-artil- 
lery from Meerut I Why, in short, 
was nothing done or attemoted be- 
fore the insur^ts could reach Delhi, 
to arrest their murderous progress, 
and protect the unfortunate residents 
in tnat cityt Why, but that our 
leaders were unequal to their duty, 
and that General Anson had rushea 
into a menacing display of authority, 
without troubling himself to consider 
the means or the persons by whom it 
was to be sustained. 

The Sepoys had a plan, if the gen- 
erals had none. Pushing forward un- 
molested, they reach^ Delhi on 
the following oay. Brigadier Graves, 
who commanded there, had notice of 
their approach, and was uiged to oc- 
cupy the Hindun bridge witn some of 
his guns. This move would at once 
have arrested the mutineers, and, 
with the prompt co-operation of 
General Hesritt, might have sup- 
pressed the flame. Biit the fatality 
continued : he preferred to move his 

funs out on tne road to Allyghur, 
oping to cover the retreat of the 
ladies and children; but there the 
river was fordable, and the rebels 
being supplied with cavalry, it was 
judged imprudent to make a stand. 
Meantime a few troopers who headed 
the mutineers rode fearlessl^r in at the 
principal gate. The 38th native infan- 
try were hastily ordered i^ainst them, 
but the troopers gallopedstraight at 
the regimaent, calung on the Sepoys, 
and pointing to the place where their 
legs had b^n fettered. The regi- 
ment parted to the two sides of the 
road, leaving their officers in the 
midst, where they were cut down by 
the cavalry. The revolt was imme- 
diately joined by all the native corps 
in Delhi, the artillery alone exhibit- 
ing some reluctance, and protecting 
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their officers. Mr Fraser, the civil 
commissioner, with all the European 
residents that could be found, were 
slaughtered without mercy. The 
Government treasure, to the amount 
of half-a-million, was seized ; but a 
similar attempt made upon the ma- 
gazine gave occasion for one act of 
heroism which illumines the dark 
story, and assures us that the s{)irit 
whicn conquered India is not extinct 
among its defenders. The Com- 
missary of Ordnance^ Lieutenant 
Willoughby. finding himself unable 
to protect ids charg^e, fired it with 
his own hand, blowing up himself 
and some hundreds of the rebels who 
had come to seize it. We regret that 
it is not yet certain, though reported, 
that this gallant officer has escaped 
alive. 

The mutineers now occupied them- 
selves for a day or two in plunder. 
They then proclaimed the heir-ap- 
parent of the titular emperor, king, 
and began to organise a govern- 
ment. The new-made monarch 
and his father are said at first 
to have sent a message to the Lieu- 
tenant-G-ovemor at A^ that he 
was in the power of tne insurgent 
troops. He would seem, however, 
to have quickly come into the re- 
bellion, for it IS reported that the 
Rev. Mr Jennings, an English clergy- 
man, and his daughter, being brought 
before him for orders, he remitted 
them to the pleasure of the troops ; 
in other woms, to be stripped, tor- 
tured, and hewed to pieces in the 
streets I 

The flame, now fairly kindled, 
leaped from station to station tiU 
it overspread the whole of the 
upper provinces. We have no inten- 
tion of following the sickening tale 
of horror in all its details. Suffice it 
to record that the brutal atrocities 
of Meerut and Delhi were too faith- 
fully copied at every station where 
the news arrived, and the native 
forces were not overawed by Euro- 
peans. Officers were murdered, and 
their dead bodies stripped and muti- 
lated ; l*Ji^ were violated in the 
prese ii^igsbands, parents, 
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had their limbs cut off, and scattered 
on the roads. Everywhere the de- 
termination was avowed to extermi- 
nate the hated Europeans, and after 
each successive outbreak the road 
was taken to Delhi Many of these 
atrocities were no doubt committed 
by the thieves and camp-followers 
who rose in the wake of tne Sepoys ; 
but the native soldiery, both Mussul- 
man and Hindu, were at the head 
of all ; and though some regiments 
stood firm for a while, small indeed 
is the number of the permanently 
faithful The 9th regiment, at 
Allyghur, seized one of the emis- 
sanes of treason, who had found his 
way into the fort, and handed him 
over to the commanding officer. A 
court-martiid of native officers con- 
demned him to death, and he was 
executed ; but before the traitor was 
cut down from the gallows, a rifle 
company marched in from another 
station. One of these instantly threw 
himself on the ground, and casting 
up dust, exclaimed, " They had de- 
8tro]red a martyr to the cause of 
religion," The Sepoys began to de- 
bate, wavered, and finally broke up 
with a loud shout for Delhi ; an in- 
tention immediately put in execution, 
though without iigury to their 
officers. The 6th, again, at Allaha- 
bad, demanded to be led against 
the insurgents, and were puolicly 
thanked in general orders for 
their fidelity; yet they afterwards 
murdered their officers with pecu- 
liar ferocity, and went to Delni in 
another character. The 70th, whom 
Lord Canning thanked in person 
on the 28th May for their offer to 
march against Delhi, and the three 
companies of the 34th, who were re- 
ported to have followed the honour- 
able example, were disarmed on the 
14th June, with all the native corps 
at Barrackpore, in order to prevent 
a rising, and were then found to 
have secreted a large supply of mur- 
derous weapons for the slaughter of 
the Europeans. 

The prolonged stand of the mutin- 
eers at Delhi has fiiven countenance 
to the prophecieii^*' '^-'*'*d by the 
Brahmms, that lits the 

British power t duration 

of a century. ce once 

felt in the Uoo '^ortune 
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gives way, as the inteUigence is re- 
ceived in eveiy station tnat a rival 
authority is in anns in the capital of 
the Mc^ol Emperor, and can main- 
tain its stand. The Sepoys hasten 
to inaugurate the new domination. 
The inrection has extended to the 
Sikhs and Gkwrkas, no less than to 
Mussulmans and Hindus. The Irre- 
gular corps have followed the ex- 
ample of the Regulars, and the cour 
tingents of Sdndia and Hdkar, 
promptly ordered to our assistance 
nave eiuiibited symptoms scarcely 
less alarming. Mutmies have oc- 
curred both at Gwalior and Indore. 
In the former, circumstances have 
occurred which seem to call in ques- 
tion the good &ith of the Maha- 
rajah^ though he promptly offered 
his aid at the outset, and undoubt- 
edly preserved the uvee of the of- 
ficers and women. Holkar conti- 
nues steadfiEist, and bids fair both 
to retore order in his dominions 
and restrain the smaller states. The 
lately imnexed kingdom of Oude, as 
might be expected, is all in a flame. 
Sir Henry I^wrence, after perform- 
ing produce of valour with his hand- 
ful of Europeans, and for a time 
arresting the rebellion, is now in a 
state of siege at Lucknow. Sir Hugh 
Wheeler just maintains himself at 
Oawnpore, with several thousands of 
rebels encompassing the station, and 
bold enough to sustain successive 
sorties from the {garrison. (General 
Reed, in the Puniab, has succeeded 
in disarming the Sepovs without mis- 
chief, and manages to keep those dis- 
tricts quiet Mr CSolvin, the Lient- 
Oovemor of the north-western pro- 
vinces, supports some show of autho- 
rity at AgHL while confidence is re- 
stored at Calcutta, and the lower pro- 
vinces generally are in tranquillity. 

The fdlowing is a ehronological 
sketch of the progress of the revolt 
to the 14th July :— 
April 8. Bafrachpi)T€.—\9ih Native In- 

„ fimtry disbanded. 

May 6. Barrctdtpori. — 34th N.L (lOTeii 
oompanieB) do. 

„ 10. Jlfetfncl.—8d Light Caralry, 11th 
N.I., and 20th N.I. muHnied, 

„ 12. Dtlhu-^th, 64th, 74th N.I., 
and 8d oomp. 7th batt. artil- 
lery, mtUinud, 

„ 18. Meentt. — Sappers and Miners 
mutinied. 

„ 18. Feriuepor4.-'45Qi aadfiZtk N.I. 
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mnHnUd; attaioked and dis- 
pnrsed by artillery, H.M. 6lBt 
Foot, and 10th L.a, which re- 
mained stanch. 
May 14. Meean Meer (Punjab). — 16th, 
26tb, 49th, N.L, and 8Ui L.C., 
disarwud. 

„ 18. Jioortee.'-S. and M. (300) muU- 
nied. ^ 

„ 22. PesAaKwr. — 21st, 24th, 27th, 
(Ist, N.I., and 5th L.C., die- 
armed. 



28. 



„ 23. 
M 26. 
« 29. 



H 81. 
•. 81. 



„ 81. 
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AUvghur and M^pooris.—^iik 
N.I. mutinied, opened the jail, 
and went to DelhL 

Umballah.— 5th N.I. mnHnied. 

Murdamn.'-56ih N.L mutinied. 

IfuMeeerabad{AJmeer), — 15th and 
SOth N.L, with a company of 
QwaKor artillery, mutinied, 
and went to Delhi 

J^ni.— 44tii and 67th N.I. die- 
arwud (two companiee having 
mutinied). 

Lueknow, — Disturbances on the 
29th ; emeuU on the SOth ; 
81st, 7th L.C. (two troops), 
13th N.L (part), 48th QuUf), 
and 71st (half), mutini^ and 
fled toward Seetapore, followed 
and dispersed by Sir H. Law- 
rence. 

BoreiWv.— 18th and 68th N.I., 
8th Irreg. Car., 6th comp. of 
artUlery, mutinied; 8000 pri- 
soners liberated ; oflSoers and 
ohai^ain escaped by riding 70 
miles in the sun. 

Moradahad.—'j^QiYi N.L, and de- 
tail of foot-artillery, mutinied ; 
officers escaped while S^wys 
were plundering. 

Ne€muA (Gwalior).— 72d N.L, 
7th Gwalior Inf., 1st Qwalior 
Cair.^ 4th oomp. Gwalior ArtiL, 
muHnied. 

Atinghur. — ^17tii N.L mutinied, 

w<6oocai€.— 64th N.L diearmed. 

Benares. — 87th N.L, Ixx>dianah 
Regt, 13th LC, and Hurre- 
anah L.!., mutinied. 

A Uahabad.—mi N.L mutinied. 

Hansi. — 4th LC. and Uurrsanah 
L.I. mMtinied. 

Jkansi (Bundelcund). — 12th 
N.L (leawin^), and Uth LC, 
mutinied, and killed officers ; 
twelve massacred I 

CawaooTtf.- Ist, 63d, 66th N.L, 
and 2d L.O., muXinitd. Sir 
H. Wheeler holds out. 

MooUan (Pumab). — 62d and 
69th N.I. duarmed after mu- 
tiny. 

Tifzabad (Oude).— 22d N.I., 6th 
Oude LL, and 6th conm. 7ih 
batt. artiL, mutinied; omoers 
protected. 

/»//«iuf»r(Punji^).— 86th, 6l8t 
N.L, and 6th L.C., mutinied. 

<SllaV<daiii)oor(Oude frontier).— 
28thNXsM(<uii«i. 
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June 18. Before DetAi.— 60th N.L muiu 
nied, 

„ 14. BoM^ (Bundelcund).— 50th N.L 
and NawauVs troops mutinied, 
Kawaub protected the officers. 

„ li. Ovalior, Augur, Seepree, Lul- 
lutpare, — Owalior contingent 
all mutinied, Maharajah pro- 
tected the ladies, &c. 

„ 14. Calcutta and Barractpore,— 2d 
(Grenadiers), 25th, 43d, 50th, 
51st, and 70th N.I., duarmed, 

H 10. Jubbulp<Hre,'~62d N.I. threaten 
to mutiny if ordered to dis- 
arm ; the adjutant^s lifo at- 
tempted, and ladies removed. 

„ 28. Najpore,^\.0. disarmed. 

„ 23. Jaunpore. — ^2d Begt. Irregulan 
mutinied. 

„ 23. Seetapore.—4Ui N.I. and 9th 
Oude LI. mutinied. 

„ 23. iS^or.— 3l8t and 42d N.L and 
8d LO. mutinied. 

„ 23. Nowpong. — 12th N.L (right 
wmg)and 14th LO. muiinM. 

„ 23. /*ictt4^A«r.— 10th N.L mutinied; 

Europeans escaped to Bandn. 

July I. Jndore. — Holkai's two regiments 

muHmiedf and went to Delhi. 

Maharajah firm to the British 



„ 5. Mhow.— 23d N.L mutinied (offi- 
cers killed). 

„ 5. Nowihera (Peshawur). — 10th 
LO. ditarmed. 

From this melancholy calendar it 
would appear that not more than 
nineteen of the r^pilar native in- 
fantry and six of Sght cavalry re- 
main under arms in the Bengal army ; 
and of these the Friend of India 
understands that not more than six 
or seven can be thoroughly depended 
upon. 

If the readei^ will turn to the sta- 
tions above enumerated, most of 
which are noted on the excellent map 
of India just published by Mr Wyl<C 
he will perceive the appalling extent 
of country over which the insurrec- 
tion has rapidly Gpread itsel£ 

The other Presidencies, we repeat, 
are hitherto undisturbed, though con- 
siderable agitation was experienced 
at HydrabiML, where the death of the 
Nizam has just occurred ; and a rising 
at Seetabuldea, the new station at 
Nagpore, was prevented only by the 
tm^y action of Madras troops from 
Eamptee. To crown all, we are in- 
formed by the last mail that papers 
have *" »«to the hands of 
Qoi Mbk fti^ extensive 

jMtives to 
A 
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plan of Calcutta is said to have been 
round marked out for simultaneous 
attack, and the deposed King of 
Oude is in custodv on suspicion of 
complicity in the plot 

Let us now consider what is doin^ 
in India to repel the danger which 
threatens it from so many quarters. 

We are happy to sustain the asser- 
tion that Loni Canning has displayed 
at this crisis a vi^ur and promp|titude 
possibly not anticipated from his pre- 
vious character or services. On re- 
ceivii^ by telegraph -the disastrous 
intelligence from Meerut and Delhi, 
he hastened to empower every gene- 
ral, brigadier, and officer command- 
ing, to hold court-martials on native 
soloiers, and execute their sentences 
without awaiting the orden of supe- 
rior authority. Two days after, a 
legislative enactment was passed, 
authorising such courts to w com* 
posed exclusively of European officers. 
Mr Colvin having inconsiderately put 
out a proclamation which might be 
interpreted to promise inmiunity to 
all who would lay down their arms 
and submit, Lord Canning pnmiptly 
rescinded it, dedcuin^, with every 
desire to support the Lieut-Govomor 
in hisanxk>us position, that no merc^ 
should be offered to soldiers who had 
murdered their officers and risen 
against the Covemment. To re- 
move, however, "the deep and gene- 
ral conviction which Mr Colvin found 
had taken possession of all classes of 
natives,** that an outrage on their re- 

SB^on was really contemplated, Lord 
anning put out a proclamation^ to 
be trancuated into the vernacular laur 
guages and drcalated throughout the 
lower and north-western provinces, 
as well as in Oude and the Pui\)ab. 
We give this paper entire : — 

" The Gotertior-Genenil of India in 
Council has warned the army of Bengal, 
that the tales by whidi the men of cer- 
tain regiments have been led to suspect 
that o&nce to their religion, or injury 
to tiieir caste, is meditated by the Qov- 
emment of India, are malicious false- 
hoods. 

" The Governor-General in Council 
has learnt that this suspicion continues 
to be propagatid-fey designing and evil- 
minded men the army, but 
amongst oti 'he people. 

*' He kno mrs are made 

to penuad Mussulmans, 
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Boldien and civil sul^ecta, tbat their ro- 
ligion is threatened secretly, as well as 
openly* by the acts of the Qovemmeut, 
aud that the Qovemmeut is seeking in 
various ways to entrap them into a loss 
of caste for purposes of its own. 

"Some have been already deceived 
and led astray by these tales. 

'*Once more, then, the Govemor- 
Genend in Council warns aU dasaes 
against the deceptions that are practised 
on them. 

^ The Government of India has invari- 
ably treated the religious feelings of all 
its subjects with careful respect. The 
Governor-General in Council has declared 
that it will never cease to do so. He 
now repeats that declaration, and he 
emphatically proclaims that the Govern- 
ment of India entertains no desire to 
interfere with their religion or caste, and 
that nothing has been or will be done by 
the Government to affect the finee exer- 
cise of the observances of religion or 
caste by every class of the people. 

" The Government of IncUa has never 
deceived its subjects. Therefore the 
Governor- General in Council now calls 
upon them to refuse their belief to sedi- 
tious lies. 

" This notice is addressed to those who 
hitherto, by habitual loyalty and orderly 
conduct, have shown their attachment 
to the Government, and a well-founded 
faith in its protection and justice. 

" The Governor-General in Council 
enjoins all such persons to pause before 
they listen to false guides and traitors, 
who would lead them into danger and 
disgrace. 

" By order of the Govemor-General 
of India in Council. 

«* C. Bbadoit, 
** Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India." 

The (jk)vemor-€kneral at the Bame 
time instituted inquiries into the 
state of the native regiments, which 
led to a general disamingj and the 
prevention of much mischief. Des- 
patches were sent to£iu;land, and the 
other Presidencies, for European 
troops : a messenger was hurried off 
to intercept the (jnina expedition at 
Ceylon, and two steamers despatched 
to the Cape for further assistance. 
Above all, the Commander-in-chief 
was urged to lose not a day in march- 
ing upon Delhi, and re-establishing 
the authority of Government over the 
adjacent country. More than this 
we see not how the Government at 
Calcutta could aooomplish, and all 
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this was done within a week of the 
outbreak. We turn to the military 
arm on which it now devolved to 
execute justice, and restore the Brit- 
ish supremacy. 

On what day General Anson was 
informed at Simla that the army was 
fast relieving itself of the benefit 
of his conupand, or when he put him- 
self in motion to arrest that unsatis- 
factory movement, we cannot dis- 
cover. A second order withdrawing 
the new cartridges is dated at Um- 
ballah, the 16th May. He reached 
Kumanl on the 25th, whence he tele- 
graphed that the movement of the 
army being retarded by delay in get- 
ting up a battering-train^ he did not 
expect to be before Delhi till the 8th. 
The next intelligence is that his Ex- 
cellency died of cholera on the 27th. 
The distance from Simla to Umballah 
is on the map 65 miles in a straight 
line. Kumaul is about as much 
further, and from thence to Delhi is 
under 60 miles. The march was 
hardly marked with the rapidity re- 
quired for the occasion, but there was 
a want of tranwort (owing, as Lord 
EUenborough affirms, to the rescind- 
ing of his arrangements from financial 
considerations), and a siege-train was 
judged indispensable. 

On the death of General Anson, the 
chief command in India devolved on 
the senior Queen's officer. Sir Henry 
Somerset, commander-in-chief oi 
Bombay. General Reed, the senior 
officer in Bengal, succeeded by the 
same system to the command of 
that army; but Lord Canning de- 
cided on appointing to that charge 
Sir Patrick Grant, commanding at 
Madras, and who for many years 
filled the post of Adjutant-Gkneral 
in BenndL Meantime Sir Henry 
Barnard, commanding the Sirhina 
division, was directed to proceed 
with the field force against Delhi 
These appointments were made with 

?romptitude and judgment Sir 
'atrick Grant has long been spoken 
of as a first-rate officer, and en- 
joys the further advantage of long 
and intimate acquaintance with 
the Bengal Sepoys. He arrived at 
Calcutta on the 18th June, but in 
the disturbed condition of the coun- 
try was not expected to proceed to 
the upper provinces until the arrival 
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Sir Hemy Barnard appeared be- 
fore Delhi on the 8th June — and his 
force amounted, at the date of our 
last intelligence, to 7000 Europeans 
and 5000 natives. Finding the rebels 
strongly intrenched in two successive 
outpostis, he attacked them both the 
same dav, and drove the Sepoys 
within tne walla From that day 
sorties were made from the town 
almost dailjT ; the rebels fought with 
determination, but were invariablv 
repulsed with considerable loss. A 
gmt battle occurred on the 25th, 
when the mutineers fought desper- 
ately the whole day, but were finallv 
driven again within the walls, in which 
a great breach was effected. The storm 
had not taken place on the 27th, the 
date of the last reliable advices— but 
on the Ist July a report was circulated 
in Calcutta with the sanction of the 
Government, that the place had fallen 
and 7000 natives slain. This report 
could hardly be authentic, yet we 
arc disposed to hope that the insure 
gents cannot long hold out 

The capture of Delhi will crush at 
once the head and life of the mutiny. 
Yet a terrible wreck will remain to 
be repaired, in the restoration of civil 
order and the reign of law in pro- 
vinces as lai^e as all France, 
throughout which they have been 
both temporarily destroyed. It is 
hardly too much to say, that the 
work of half a centuiy has been 
struck down hj this insurrection, 
and Lord Cannmgwill find, in the 
arduous task of restoring it, abun- 
dant employment for all the troops 
that can l>e sent to his assistance. 
He will have decided, and we 
trust with proper vigour, the ques- 
tion, idly ana weakly argued in 
some of the English journals, of 
the retribution to be inflicted on 
the rebels. We are sick of the 
maudlin interference of humanita- 
rians in the administration of cri- 
minal justice; and it is a great 
act of justice which England has 
now to perform in the sight of India 
and the world. Lord Canning, who 
saw his duty in the crisLs of danger, 
when no less a man than Mr Colvin 
seined to waver for a moment, will 
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not sink under its dread responsi- 
bility in the day of doom. Troison, 
murder, highway robbery, and rape, 
are offences not lightly deiEtlt witii oy 
any code of dvil law : they are not to 
be more leniently regarded by mili- 
tary tribunals, when committed, with 
every uiiimaginable atrocity, by sol- 
diers against the Covemment which 
they served, and upon the officers 
they were sworn to obey. DeaUi is 
the certain penalty of every native 
who has imbrued his hands in British 
blood, or outraged British chas- 
tity. We only hope that no mis- 
placed tenderness tor a royalty al- 
ways usurped, and long righteously 
abolished, will exempt the descena- 
ant of the Great Mogul from suffering 
on the same ^Jlows with his vile 
confederates. If there be any rever- 
ence for hi^ name and lineag^ yet 
lingering in the native mind, its ex- 
tinction in the infamous but wdl- 
merited doom of treason and mur- 
der will be the best way of writmg 
up in the sight of all the nations 
who attend tne portals of British 
justice, — " If thou do evil, be afraid, 
for he beareth not the sword in vain ; 
for he is the minister of Qod, a re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth eviL'' 

Proceeding now to examine in- 
to the moving causes of the revolt^ of 
which we have thus sketched the 
progress and present state, we dis- 
miss at the outset all idea ol Russian 
instigation. Though suggested in 
some of the Indian journals, and insin- 
uated in Parliament by no less an au- 
thority than the Chairman of the East 
India Company, we can find no war- 
rant for this suspicion in any of the 
facts or papers before us. The natives 
who once thought European and 
Englidi synonymous terms, have 
doubtless become more aware of the 
extent and resources of the Shahrir 
Roos; and much as we. pride our- 
selves at home on the victories of 
Alma, Inkermann, and Sebastopol, 
we doubt if the spectacle of Russui's 
prolonged resistance to the armies of 
Europe, with their final withdrawal 
from her territory, have tended in 
the native mind to exalt our repu- 
tation in comparison with the Nor- 
thern power. To that quarter, then, 
every Asiatic sdiemer will doubtless 
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turn a hopeful eye on each disturb- 
ance ^ but there is no evidence of 
Russian agency, or of other inter- 
ference from without, in the present 
troubles. Neither do we connect this 
outbreak with the independent la- 
bours of the missionaries ; in support 
of which vieWy it is almost enough 
to point to the fact, that the disaffec- 
tion is limited to Bengal, where those 
labours are recent, and comparatively 
without result' while it is not 
experienced at Madras, where mis- 
sionary efforts have been prose- 
cuted for more than a century, 
and have already effected the evan- 
gelisation of large provinces. Yet in 
Sladras also the mutiny oi' Yellore 
sntficientbr indicates that an inter- 
ference of Government with the cus- 
toms of caste would not be received 
with the same toleration. It was 
well observed in the recent debate, 
both by Mr Vernon Smith and the 
right honourable member for Bucks, 
that the Hindu (the Mahommedan is 
not always so forbearing) exhibits no 
animosity to missionary enterprise. 
He is rather fond, they thought, of 
theolo^cal inquii^ ; we should ratner 
say he is perfectly mdid'erent on points 
of theology, and absolutely careless of 
the honour of his gods, but. at the 
same time, passionately jealous for 
his own custom and caste. A great 
mistake is committed at home in 
considering the complex mass of 
usaj^ popularly termed caste, as im- 
plying that attachment to theological 
tenet^ which we should call a creed. 
In its oridn caste is doubtless a 
religious distinction springing di- 
rectly out of the Brahmin theology. 
But at thia day it is practically far 
more of a social than a theological 
institution. It is evervwhere safer 
to attadc an article of the faith than 
a popular usage ; and the Hindu, so 
unalterably wedded to " custom,*" is 
of all men the most tolerant in respect 
of creed. His creed was matter of 
speculation, which we were welcome 
to question ; his caste was a twogible 
advantage, of which he would not be 
robbed with impunity. 

It is " custom ^as we have already 
observed), more tnan the strict doc- 
trines or religion, which consecrate 
the usages called caste. We knew a 
Hindu ngah, whose mother chojae to 
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die of a cancer rather than expose her 
bosom to the ^glish surgeon, who 
felt her pulse from behind a curtain ; 
though it was urged by the nyah 
him^l^ that the seclusion of females 
is a practipe only introduced since 
the Mussulman invasion, and never 
observed by the Brahmins. In the 
south of India, again, some of the 
Mahommedan festivals have been 
adopted by the Hindu population ; 
while the Moslems^ who are there 
comparatively few m number, per- 
mit the customs of idolatry to inter- 
minable in their celebration. These 
hybrid ceremonies are equally, with 
others, entitled to the sanctions of 
" custom." 

There is more to be said in respect 
to the system of education introduced 
by the Indian Gk)vemment and the 
ameliorations of the law effected 
under the enlightened spirit which 
has lately pre^iled in its councils^ 
These have been censured by the 
more ardent missionaries as under^ 
mining the traditions of caste, with- 
out proposing the Ohristian creed in 
return. On the other hand, it is 
certain they have provoked a feeling 
among the more oigoted of the na- 
tives, which was not exhibited to- 
wards the missionaries. The acts of 
Government are naturally regarded 
with more suspicion than the efforts 
of private individuals. It was the 
spirit supposed to animate the Gov- 
ernment which called the Dkurma 
iSobha into existence, and when its 
efforts proved ineffectual to revive 
the rite of Suttee, or prevent the re* 
marriage of widows, that institution, 
we doubt not, was quite capable of 
tampering with the all^(iance of the 
Sepoy. 

Still we cannot attribute the in- 
surrection to a premeditated con- 
spiracy among the princes or pec^e 
of India T£b people have, indeed, 
but little interest in the princes, ana 
scarcely more in the Sepoys, or the 
Sepoys in them. We write m i^io- 
rance of the late discoveries at Cal- 
cutta ; but while evenr villany may 
be concocted by the baSoos of that en- 
lightened metropolis^ we doubt if the 
brains or the heart anywhere exist in 
India for a general conspiracy. Of 
the native princes, none are sus- 
pect^ but the deposed King of Oude 
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and the |)eii8ibned puppet at Delhi. 
The dominions of which the former 
was most righteously deprived are no 
doubt the very focus of the rebellion. 
The Brahmin oepoys were drawn from 
them in considerable numbers, and 
from their position in the British 
army were allowed sundiy uigust 
privileges by the native authorities, 
which British administration has 
abolished. It appears, moreover, 
that two-thirds or the king's army 
were disbanded on the annexation, 
and these would, of course, be ripe for 
revolt Still we doubt the power 
of the deposed monarch to undermine 
the allegiance of our Sepoys. Annex- 
ation has uniformly been attended 
with so many blessings to the country 
annexed, through the increased pro- 
tection of life and property, and the 
consequent development or internal 
resources, that it would be strange 
indeed if the natives just emancipated 
from his ex-majesty's reign were to 
conspire for his restoration. It is the 
fact, nowever. that the late king has 
been arrested by Lord Canning on 
evidence of his complicity in the 
treason. We nothing doubt the jus- 
tice of the arrest, ^et the presence of 
his wife and heir m Englimd may be 
accepted as proof, on the other hand, 
that no such conspiracy was premedi- 
tated when they left India. He has 
only struck in with a movement 
which he could never have origi- 
nated ; " rebellion lay in his way, and 
he found it." 

The case against the Mogul prince 
wears a feature of graver suspicion. 
TheHindostanee papers Do<yt'bin and 
Sultan td Ahbar havQ published a 
proclamation in his name, stating that 
orders had been given by the Gov- 
emor-C^neral to serve out cartridges 
made of pigs' fat and beef fat ; that 
if there be 10,000 who refuse to use 
them, they are to be blown away from 
cannon ; and that if there are 50,000, 
they are to be disbanded. It further 
states that hundreds of cannon and 
immense treasure have come to hand, 
and concludes with offering thirty 
rupees a-roonth to every mounted 
soldier, and ten to a footHSoldier. The 
date of this proclamation is not given ; 
internal evidence proves it subse- 
quent to tiie seisure (^ Delhi by the 
■' ■ — ^ ^** Snflitiiif 
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but the old story put oxA after the 
rising. We would hang the Mogul 
high as Hainan for his subsequent 
treason and murders, but we acquit 
him of a conspiracyto which he was 
wholly unequal The rush to Delhi 
appears the sudden resolve of mu- 
tineers who had passed the rubicon 
at Meerut; the proclamation of a 
king was an after-thought suggested 
by their temporary succesa; and all 
that ensued was the natural result ox 
the apparent impotence of the British 
Qovemment to maintain its cause. 

The revolt, in short, appears to us 
to have been really occasioned by 
the cartridge grievance. We nothing 
doubt the previous existence of dis- 
affection through a large part of 
the army. The Dhurma Sobka 
and the native press have played 
an important part in exciting the 
jealousy of the Sepoys. The whole 
stoiy of the cartridges was probably 
devised and circulated by their agency 
— as many similar falsehoods have 
doubtless been before. During the 
I>rogress of this revolt the most sedi- 
tious and exasperating statements 
ap]i)eared in the native journals : and 
though it may be said their circulation 
is but small, this is not to be judged 
of by the number of copies issued, 
since it is well known that agents are 
employed to read them to the native 
regiments in their lines. The devo- 
tees, Mussulman and Hindu, con- 
stantly passing up and down the 
country, furnish such agents in abun- 
dance. 

On this account we entirely ap- 
prove of Lord Canning's act in sud- 
jecting the Indian press to a censor- 
ship. This proceeding has. of course, 
given deadly offence to tne editors, 
and in their eyes has tarnished all the 
glory which they attributed to the Qo- 
vemor-General for his previous mea- 
sures. If the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon finds a free press incompatible 
with the preservation of order among 
a people so excitable as the French, 
when deprived of the traditions of 
legitimacy and inured to revdution, 
who can wonder that it has proved 
intolerable to a Government like the 
Anfflo-Indian, contending with the 

j.___ of another race and creed f 

is what Sir Thomas 
rmly predicted. The 
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language held by natiye editors, and 
the balf-edacatea East Indians who 
affect to fonn public opinion in Cal- 
cutta, would DC innocuous in this 
country from its inflated absurdity. 
Among Sepoys it is proved to be ftul 
of danger. There are doubtless jour- 
nals of a superior character, conducted 
by Europeans, in Calcutta; such 
ought not to feel aggrieved at the 
censorship establishea by Lord Can- 
ning: the conditions are eminently 
reasonable. Government requires 
only that nothing be published to 
excite disaffection among its native 
subjects-^nothing to create suspicion 
of any interference by Government 
with the Mussulman or Hindu reli- 
gions— finaUy^ nothing which tends 
to weaken its relations with the 
princes and states in alliance with 
the British Government. 

Instead of complaining of these 
restrictions, we heartily wish that the 
same amount of restraint were impos- 
ed on the ^oceedings of the besotted 
society which calls itself the Dhurma 
Sohha, It is a caricature of consti- 
tutional government to allow a nest 
of ignorant and malicious traitors to 
slander its intentions under its very 
nose, and hamper every design for 
the improvement of the country by 
an incessant appeal to the darkest 
and wildest passionsof human nature. 
These api)eals, however untrue, find 
easy admission to the prejudices of 
natives who know no better. It is 
impossible to eradicate them, and the 
conse(][uences are written under our 
eyes in letters of fire and blood. No 
scruple should be felt in putting 
down by force an association naving 
such objects in view. 

Reverting, however, to the position 
tliat we have a militair mutiny, not 
a national revolt, to deal with, the 
first question after the restoration of 
order must be that of Army Reform. 
It may be taken for granted that 
Gtovemment will not again commit 
the fatal mistake of placing unlimit- 
ed confidence in Sepoy regiments. 
There will be a much laiger propor- 
tion of European troops in the armies 
of all three Presidencies. At present 
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the European infieintry in the army of 
Bombay is to the native as 1 to 9i, 
in that of Madras as 1 to 16|, while 
in the Ben^ army it was as low as 
1 to 24f . liord Canning has already 
advised the raising of three Euro- 
pean regiments for the Company's 
service, m place of the six native 
corps oisb^ded and revolted up to 
the 12th May ; and we canEot doubt 
that this policy will be carried fur- 
ther after what has since occurred. 
The native regular cavalry might 
well be entirely abolished, being nei- 
ther so efficient at the charge as the 
dragoons, nor equal in skirmishing to 
the irregular horse. The artillery 
will prooably be augmented, and 
made exclusively European; while 
regiments of Sepoy infantry wiU be 
quartered in due proximity to more 
reliable forces. It would be idle to 
suppose that Sepoy regiments can be 
altogether dispensed with.* There 
is accordingly no lack of schemes 
for the reform of native discipline in 
future. We cannot now pretend to 
examine into their merits, but we 
will briefly note the principal sug- 
gestions. 

First, make the Sepoy, it is said, 
more dependent on his commanding 
officer. It has long been complained 
by regimental officers that the power 
and patronage attached to the com- 
mand of a native regiment in former 
days have been gradually withdrawn 
to headquarters. This is to some ex- 
tent the inevitable consequence of 
the organisation of those regiments 
into a regular army. Each improve- 
ment of military system necessarily 
draws to the fountain of command 
much of the authority which in 
looser times was exercised by local 
commandants. Years of tranquillity 
increase the centralising tendency; 
nay, even tend to absorb the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the civil govern- 
ment, as the regimental officer is 
absorbed at h^quarters. This 
process is to some extent unavoidable 
m India ; nor until we know how to 
insure regim^^^^ commandants who 
understand something more of their 
duty than appears to have been a 



• The whole expense of the Indian armies, mustering 315,520 men, ia returned 
»t £9,80'2,285, of which £5,668,100 is calculated to be the cost of the 51,.316 Euro- 
pean soldiers, leaving £4,134,185 as the sum total required for 263,204 natives. 
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frequent case in the Bengal army, 
will the suggestion to increase their 
influence obtain the consideration to 
which, in connection with other re- 
forms, it would undoubtedly be en- 
titled. 

Another and more general com- 
plaint is the absence of regimental 
officers from their corps on staff em- 
ploy. Nothing certamly could be 
more objectionable than the system, 
or want of system, observed m this 
respect in aU three armies. There 
is no $taff corps in either^ Every 
officer in the Company's service is 
borne on the effective strength "of 
some regiment, and is simply- ''absent** 
when appointed to other duty. Not 
only the army staff, properly so called, 
is thus Bupi)hed by re^mental officers, 
but a variety of situations under 
Government, analogous to our civil 
departments of the army, are filled 
from the same quarter. Then there 
is the Commissariat, wholly officered 
from the line, as the Ordnance Com- 
missariat is from the artillery. Lastly, 
political and civil appointments of 
power and emolument are the high 
prizes held out to military officers of 
tact and talent The working of the 
system is this : Every cadet is post- 
ed, on landing, to a regiment, where 
he is drilled and polished for tne first 
two yeara If in this period he passes 
in the languages, and is possessed 
of talent or interest, the prize he is 
invited to aspire to is a '' staff ap- 

£ ointment.'* If successful, he quits 
is regiment to return to it no more, 
save under one of these exceptions — 
he may be remitted to his corps as 
the punishment of stupidity or mis- 
conduct ; he may be obli^d to rqjoin 
from having risen to militaiy rank 
too high for his staff situation (in 
which case he naturally expects ere 
long another appointment) ; or lastly, 
if the regiment be ordered into the 
field, all its officers are required to 
accompany it. 

The regiment, then, is the home 
of the least capable, the disap- 
pK)inted, and the discontented por- 
tion of^ the service. The ambi- 
tion of the talented and aspiring is 
to quit it. It holds out out two 
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older officers, and that is attained by 
seniority. If, under these discourag- 
ing circumstances, there be still witn 
the regiment a senior captain or ma- 
jor acquainted with his duty, and 
anxious to do it — one who has won 
the confidence of the natives in can- 
tonment, and might lead them with 
honour in the field— he finds himself 
superseded, in the moment of ambi- 
tion, by the return of an old field- 
officer, who has been sitting at a desk 
in Calcutta for twenty years, but must 
now take his re^riment int^ action. 
The r^ment is, m short, a mere con- 
veniency. The staff-officer escapes its 
burdens, to return at pleasure when 
there is a chance of honour or emolu- 
ment ; and the effect is discouraging 
in the extreme to the due perform- 
ance of regimental duty. 

Undoubtedly the Commissariat 
and Covemment departments ought 
to constitute a staff corps by them- 
selves, and not continue a drain on the 
effective strength of regiments. The 
army staff, properly so called, and the 
political prizes, might still be open to 
regimental officers. When it is urged 
that every such officer ought to be 
with his corps, it is forgotten how 
greatly their present number exceeds 
the establishiDent of a Sepoy regi- 
ment in the palmy days of old, and 
which is still judged sufficient for the 
irregular corps. One of the greatest 
evils under the present system is the 
icZ/enew of Sepoy officers. After morn- 
ing paraile there is literaUy nothing 
to employ them, with the except 
tion of the commanding officer, the 
regimental staff, and the officer of the 
day. The remainder, if not inclined 
to improve themselves, find little in 
their professional life to improve 
them. Simply to* increase the num- 
ber of such idlers would not be the 
way to improve discipline, or ele- 
vate the native ideas of European 
superiority. 

Along, therefore, with the forma- 
tion of a staff corps, the more thou^t- 
ful suggest some reduction in the 
number of regimental officers, toge- 
ther with an entire revision of tne sys- 
tem of di^HlliP'^ ^^ command of a 
compap V attended with 

greate nd responsibility, 

and nc without proof of 

profid "'r/ duties. The 
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regimental staff should be paid more 
on a par with the general And, 
finally, the command of the re^;iment 
must no longer be the perquisite of 
seniority, but be made tne reward of 
regimentid service and eflSciency.* 

In any such revision of regimental 
economy, the situation of the native 
officers cannot escape extensive alter- 
ation. These are at present promoted 
from the ranks bj^ senumiy. Many 
of them are stupid and incapable ; 
others are excellent soldiens, upon 
whom the discipline of the regiment 
often gr^tl^ depends. These caonot 
but feel their influence with the men. 
and contrast it with the sli^t regard 
in which they are often held by the 
Europeans. Certain it is that, in 
t. present mutiny, whether from 
inu -^acity or disappointed ambi- 
tion, u'e native ofiicers have been 
altogetn ' useless to -the side of 
duty. lu no single instance do 
we find tht.. restraining the dis- 
affected. In so. "^ they have incited 
and headed the r^ oltt The num- 
ber of native comi 'ssions might 
be reduced, and meu '^ must be 
devised to perpetuate C/^ confi- 
dence established between tu Euro- 
pean and the native officer, b^ the 
pnomotion of the latter on the recoui- 
mendation of the other. Native offi- 
cers also should be liable to exchange 
into other regiments, to guard against 
their falling under the influence of 
the men. 

We forbear to enter on further 
detaila One great and paramount 
reform must l^ effected, or nothing 
else can prosper. We allude to the 
bestowal of tne highest offices in In- 
dia as a matter of patronage between 
the Grovemment, the Horse Guards, 
and the Court of Directors The only 
defeat sustained in our time by the 
British arms in India was occasioned 
by the imbecile policy of an amiable 
nobleman, whom the Whigs, having 
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tried in high office at home and found 
wanting, thoug^it fit to make Gover- 
nor-Geii^ral of India. Kie disasters in 
Afij^anistan were precipitated by the 
Horse Guards choosing to convert a 
gentlemanly officer of nigh character 
and good family, but unfortunately 
no soldier, into the general of an In- 
dian division. Twice in the laat few 
years have we seen the Govenuamt 
go on its knees to a G^wal, whohad 
been passed over at the proper times, 
to go out and Mve /ndia. Tne merits 
of Sir Charles Napier and of Sir Colin 
Campbell were as well known when 
th6 command which they were felt 
to deserve was given to others, as 
when the country was reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of implor- 
ing their forgiveness and aid. Unless 
the home auuoritiescan be persuaded, 
or coQipelled, into virtue enough to 
allow India to be withdrawn from 
the field of patron^ and favour, we 
see little hope for its armies or inha- 
bitanta We are ourselves inclined 
to think that the offices of governor 
and commander-in-chief should be 
united at each Presidencj^ and that 
both seats in Council and Divisional 
commands throughout India shoidd 
be in the responsible patronage ot 
theGovemor-GeneraL All that should 
be done at home is to select for that 
Ligh and commanding podtion — 
without regard to pohtics, interest, 
or court favour— the officer whom 
the voice of India and of the army at 
large pronoimces the best qualified 
for its duties. We never remember 
the time when Vore than two or 
three competitors could have been 
found to fulfil this condition. Shall 
we ever see the da^ when the 
Constitutional Government which 
has already stm^led out of the 
pecuniarv phase of political corrup- 
tion, will so purify itself from the 
secondary pollutions of patronage b^ 
to undertake the arbitration 1 



* Colonel Jacob complains, with much justice, that the one test of efficiency re- 
quired of military officers is the passing in the native languages — i^ in booia which 
often afford but a small insight into the current dialect^ and len into Uie habits 
and ideas of the men. 

t General Briggs affirms that this is the general character of the native offioen 
throughout India. 
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The Nomad, entering into civilised life, adopts its arts, shaves his poodle, andputs on a 
black coat. Hints at the process by which a Cast-off exalts himself into a Take-in. 



At twilight they stopped at a quiet 
inn within eight miles of Oatesboro'. 
Sophy, mnch tired, was glad to creep 
to bed. Waife sate up lon^ after 
her; and, in preparation K)r the 
events morrow, washed and shaYed 
Sir Isaaa You would not have 
known the do^ again ; he was daz- 
zling. Not Ulysses, rejuvinated by 
Pallas Athen^, could have been 
more changed for the better. His 
flanks revealed a skin most daintily 
mottled ; his tail became leonine 
with an imperial tuft ; his mane fell 
in lon^ curls, like the beard of a 
Ninevite kin^ ; his boots were those 
of a courtier in the reign of Charles 
IL ; his eyes looked forth in dark 
splendour from locks white as the 
driven snow. This feat performed, 
Waife slept the peace of the rifirhteous, 
and Sir Isaac, stretched on the floor 
beside the bed, licked his mottled 
flanks and shivered—" llfavl savfrir 
pour Hre heau^ Much marvemng, 
Sophy the next mom beheld the 
dofi" ; but before she was up, Waife 
haa paid the bill and was waiting 

VOU LXXXIL— NO. DlV. , 



for her on the road, impatient^ 
start He did not heed her exclama- 
tions, half compassionate, half ad- 
miring : he was absorbed in thought 
Thus tney proceeded slowly on till 
within two miles of the town, and 
then Waife turned aside, entered a 
wood, and there, with the aid of 
Sophy, put the dog upon a deliberate 
rehearsal of the anticipated drama. 
The dog was not in ^ood spirits, 
but he went through his part with 
mechanical accuracy, though slight 
enthusiasm. 

" He is to be relied upon, in spite 
of his French origin,** saad Waife. 
" All national prejudice fades, before 
the sense of a common interest. And 
we shall always find more genuine 
solidity of character in a French 
poodle than in an English mastiff 
whenever a poodle is of use to us, ana 
a mastiff is not Bat oh, waste of 
caie ! oh sacrifice of time to empty 
names! oh emblem of fashionable 
education ! It never struck me 
before— does it not, child though 
thou art, strike thee now— by m 
2C 
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necessities of our drama, this animal 
must be a French dog I 

"Well, grandfather r 

"And we have given him an 
English name! Precious result of 
our own scholastic training ; taught 
at preparatory academies precisely 
that wnich avails us nought when 
we are to face the world ! What is 
to be done 1 Unlearn him his own 
cognomen — teach him another name : 
too late, too late ! We cannot afford 
the delay." 

" I don't see whv he should be 
called any name at aU. He observes 
your signs just as well without." 

" If I had but discovered that at 
the beginning. Pity ! Such a fine 
name, too! Sir Isaac I Vanitas 
vanitatum I What desire chiefly 
kindles the ambitious) To create 
a name— perhaps bequeath a title — 
exalt into Sir Isaacs a progenjr of 
Mops ! And after all, it is possible 
(let us hope it in this instance) that 
a sensible youn^ dog may learn Ms 
letters and shoulder his musket just 
as well though all the appellations 
by which humanity knows him be 
condensed into a pitiful monosyllable. 
Nevertheless (as you will find when 
you are older), people are obliged in 
practice to renounce for themselves 
the application of those rules which 
they philosophically prescribe for 
othera Thus, while I grant that a 
chan^ of name for t&a do^ is a 

?uestion belonging to the poUcy of 
fs and Buts, commonly called the 
policy of Expediency, about which 
one may differ with others and one's 
own self every quarter of an hour — 
a change of name for me belongs 
to the policy of Must and Shall, viz., 
the poncy of Necessity, against which 
let no dog bark, thougn I have known 
dogs howl at it ! William Waife \b 
no more ; Tie is dead — he is buried ; 
and even Juliet Araminta is the base- 
less fabric of a vision." 

Sophy raised inquiringly her blue 
guileless eyes. 

" You see before you a man who 
has used up the name of Waife, and 
who, on entering the town of Gates- 
boro , becomes a sober, staid, and 
respectable personage, under the 
appellation of Chapman. You are 
Miss Chapman. Rugge and his exhi- 
bition * leave not a wrack behind.' " 



Sophy smiled and then sighed — 
the smile fpr her mndfathers gaj 
spirits ; wherefore me sigh t Was it 
tnat some instinct in that fresh, loyal 
nature revolted from the thoi^ht of 
these aliases, which^ if recjuisite for 
safety, were still akm to imposture. 
If so, poor child, she had much yet 
to set right with ner conscience ! All 
I can say is, that after she had smiled 
she sighed. And more reasonably 
might a reader ask his author to 
subject a zephyr to the microscope 
than a female's sigh to analysis. 

" Take the dog with you. my dear, 
back into the ]£ae ; I will jom you 
in a few minute& You are neatly 
dreussed, and if not would look sa 
I, in this old coat, nave the air of a 
pedlar, so I will change it, and enter 
the town of Gatesboro' in the cha- 
racter of— a man whom you will soon 
see before you. Leave those things 
alone, de-Isaacised Sir Isaac ! Fol- 
low your mistress — go." 

Sophy left the wood, and walked 
on slowly towards the town, with her 
hand pensively resting on Sir Isaac's 
head. In less than ten minutes she 
was joined by Waife, attired in re- 
spectable black ; his hat and shoes 
well brushed ; a new green shade to 
his eye : and with his finest air of 
F^ Noble, He was now in his 
favourite element Hb was act- 
ing — call it not imposture. Was 
Lord Chatham an impostor when he 
draped his flannels into the folds of 
the toga, and arrayed the curls of his 
wig so as to add more sublime effect 
to the majesty of his brow and the ter- 
rors of its noa 1 And certainly, consi- 
dering that Waife, after all, was but a 
professional vagabond- considering 
all the turns and shifts to whidi he 
has been put for bread and salt — the 
wonder is. not that he is full of stage 
tricks and small deceptions, but that 
he has contrived to retain at heart so 
much childish simplicity. When a 
man for a series of years has only 
had his wits to live by, I say not 
that he is necessarily a rogue— he 
may be a good fellow ; but yon can 
scarcely expect his code of honour 
to be precisely the same as Sir Philip 
Sidney's. Homer expresses, througn 
the hps of Achilles, that suUime 
love of truth, which, even in those 
remote times, was the becoming cha- 
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racteristic of a gentleman and a sol- 
dier. But, then, Achilles is well off 
during his whole life, which, though 
distinguished, is short. On the other 
hand, Ulysses, who is sorely put to 
it, kept out of his property in Ithaca, 
and, in short, living on his wits, is 
not the less befriended by the imma- 
culate Pallas, because nis wisdom 
savours somewhat of stage trick and 
sharp practice. And as to convenient 
aliases and white fibs, where would 
have been the use of his wits, if 
Ulysses had disdained such arts, and 
been magnanimously munched up by 
Polyphemus 1 Having thus touched 
on the epic side of Mr Waife's cha- 
racter with the clemency due to 
human nature, but with the caution 
required by the interests of society, 
permit him to resume a ''duplex 
course," sanctioned by ancient prece- 
dent, but not commended to modem 
imitation. Just as our travellers 
neared the town, the screech of a 
railway whistle resounded towards 
their right— a long train rushed from 
the jaws of a tunnel, and shot into 
the neighbouring station. 

" How lucky ! exclaimed Waife ; 
" make haste, my dear !" Was he go- 
ing to take the train ? Pshaw ! ne 
was at his journey's end. He was 
going to mix with the throng that 
would soon stream through those 
white gates into the town ; he was 
going to purloin the respectable ap- 
pearance of a passenger by the train. 
And so well did he act the part of a 
bewildered stran^r iust vomited 
forth into unfamiliar places by one of 
those panting steam monsters^ so 
artfully amidst the busy competition 
of nudging elbows, overbearing 
shoulders, and the impedimerita of 
carpet-baffs, portmanteaus, babies in 
arms, and smn-assailing trucks, did 
he look round consequentially on the 
qwi Vive, turning his one eye now on 
Sophy, now on Sir Isaac, and griping 
his bundle to his breast as if ne sus- 
pected all his neighbours to be Thu|[s, 
condottieri, and swell-mob, that m 
an instant fly-men, omnibus-drivers, 
cads, and pesters marked him for their 
own. " Gatesboro' Arms," " Spread 
~ de,"jyB|yal Hotel," "Sara- 
cen a fl^^lBBLflQWfortable, cen- 

the 
iwled. 



whispered, or whined into his ear. 
" Is there an honest porter 1 " asked 
the Comedian piteously. An Irish- 
man presented himself ''And is it 
meself can serve your honour ! " — 
"Take this bundle, and walk on 
before me to the High Street."— 
" Could not I take the bundle, grand- 
father? The man will charge so 
much," said the prudent S)phy. 
" Hush ! you indeed ! " said the Ph-e 
Noble, as if addressing an exiled 
A Itesse royale — "you take a bundle — 
Miss — Chapman!" 

They soon gained the High Street 
Waife examined the fronts of the 
various inns which they passed by, 
with an eye accustomed to decipher 
the physiomiomy of hostelries. "The 
Saracen*s Head pleased him, though 
its imposing size aaunted Sophy. He 
arrested the steps of the porter, " Fol- 
low me close," and stepped across the 
open threshold into tne bar. The 
landlady herself was there, portly and 
imposing, with an auburn toupet, a 
silk gown, a cameo brooch, and an 
ample bosom. 

** You have a private sitting-room, 
ma'am 1" said the Comedian, lift- 
ing his hat. There are so many 
ways of lifting a hat — for instance^ 
the way for which Louis XIV, 
was so renowned. But the Come- 
dian's way on the present occasion 
rather resembled that of the late 
Duke of Beaufort — not quite royal, 
but as near to royalty as becomes a 
subject. He added, re-covering his 
head— "And on the first floor?" The 
landlady did not curtsey, but she 
bowed, emerged from the bar, and set 
foot on the broad stairs ; then, look- 
ing back graciously, her eyes rested 
on Sir Isaac, who had stalked forth in 
advance, and with expansive nostrils 
sniffed. She hesitat^. " Your dog, 
sir ! shall Boots take it roimd to the 
stables?" 

" The stables, ma'am — ^the stables, 
my dear," turning to Sophy, with 
a smile more ducal than the previous 
bow ; " what would they say at home 
if they heard that noble animal was 
consigned to — stables? Ma'am, my 
dog is my companion^ and as much 
accustomed to drawing-rooms as I 
If." Still the landlady paus- 
dog might be accustomed 
rooms, but her drawing- 
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room was not accustomed to dogs. 
She had iust laid down anew carpet. 
And such are the strange and erratic 
affinities in nature — such are the 
incongruous concatenations in the 
cross-stitch of ideas, that there are 
associations between does and carpets^ 
which, if wrongful to the owners of 
dogs, be^t no unreasonable appre- 
hensions in the proprietors of carpets. 
So there stooa the landlady, and 
there stood the dog ! and there they 
might be standing to this day had 
not the Comedian dissolved the spell 
" Take up my effects again." said he, 
turning to the porter; '^doubtless 
they are more habituated to distin- 
guish between dog and dog at the 
Royal Hotel" 

l^he landlady was mollified in a 
moment. Nor was it only the riyalries 
that necessarily existea between the 
Saracen's Head and the Boyal 
Hotel that had due weight with her. 
A gentleman who could not himself 
deign to carry even that small bundle, 
must be indeed a gentleman! Had 
he come with a portmanteau — even 
with a carpet-bag — the porter's service 
would have been no evidence of rank ; 
but, accustomed as she was chiefly 
to gentlemen engaged in commerciu 
pursuits, it was new to her experi- 
ence, — a fi^entleman with effects so 
light, and hands so aristocratically 
helpless. Herein were equally be- 
tokened the two attributes of birth 
and wealth— viz.. the habit of com- 
mand, and the disdain of shilling 
A vague remembrance of the well- 
known stonr how a man and his dog 
had arrived at the Granby Hotel, at 
Harrogate, and been sent away room- 
less to the other and less patrician 
establishment, because, while he had 
a dog, he had not a servant ; when, 
five minutes after such dismissal, came 
carriages and lackevs, and an imperi- 
ous valet, asking for his grace the 

Duke of A , who had widked on 

before with his dog, and who. ever- 
lasting thought of remorse ! nad been 
sent away to bring the other estab- 
lishment into fasMon ; — a vague re- 
miniscence of that story, I say, flashed 
upon the landlady's mind, and she 
exclaimed, " I only thought, sir, you 
might prefer the stables ; of course, 
it is as you please— this way, sir. He 



is a fine animal indeed, and seems 
mild." 

" You may bring up the bundle, 
porter," quoth the i%r«iV^oWft "Take 
my arm, my dear ; these steps are 
very steep." 

The landlady threw open the door 
of a handsome sitting-room — her 
best : she puUed down the blinds to 
shut out tne glare of the sun, then, 
retreating to tne threshold, awaited 
fiirther orders. 

" Rest yourself, my dear," said the 
Actor, placing Sophy on a couch with 
that tender respect for sex and child- 
hood which so especially belongs to 
the high-bred. "The room will do, 
ma'am. I will let you know later 
whether we shall require beds. As 
to dinner^ I am not particular— a cut- 
let — a chicken — what you please — at 
seven o'clock. Stay, 1 beff your par- 
don for detaining you ; but where 
does the Mayor live ?" 

" His private residence is a mile out 
of the town ; but his counting-house 
is just above the Town-Hall— to the 
right, SU-!" 

"Name?" 

"MrHartopp!" 

" Hartopp ! Ah ! to be sure I Har- 
topp. His political opinions, I think 
are (ventures at a guess) enlightened !" 

Landlady.— *^ Very much so, sir. 
Mr Hartopp is highly respected. 

Waife.— "The chief municipal 
officer of a town so thriving— fine 
shops and much plate-glass — must 
march with the times. I think I 
have heard that Mr Hartopp pro- 
motes the spread of intelligence and 
the propagation of knowledge." 

Landlady (rather puzzled).— "I 
dare say, sir. The Mayor takes great 
interest in the Gatesboro' Athe- 
nseum and Literary Institute." 

Waife.—" Exactly what I should 
have presumed from his character and 
station. I will detain you no longer, 
ma'am" (Duke of Beaufort bow). The 
landlady descended the stairs. Was 
her guest a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the town at the next 
election? March with the times — 
spread of intelligence ! All candi- 
dates she ever knew had that way 
of expressirift themselves — " March 
and '^Spread." Not an address had 
parliamentary aspirant put forth to 
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the freemen and electors of Gates- 
boro', but what "March" had 
been introduced by the candidate, 
and "Spread" been suggested by 
the committee. Still she thought 
that her ^est, upon the whole, 
looked and bowea more like a 
member of the Upper House. Per- 
haps one of the amiable though occa- 
sionally prosy peers who devote the 
teeth of wisdom to the cracking of 
those very hard nuts — " How to edu- 
cate the masses," " What to do with 
our criminals." and suchlike prob- 
lems, upon wnich already have oeen 
broken so many jawbones tough as 
that with which Samson slew the 
Philistinea 

" Oh, grandfather," sighed Sophy, 
"what are you about? We snail 
be ruined— you too, who are so care- 
ful not to get into debt. And what 



have we left to pay the people 
here?" 

"Sir Isaac! and this!" returned 
the Comedian, touching his forehead. 
"Do not alarm yourself— stay here 
and repose — and don't let Sir Isaac 
out of the room on any account !" 

He took off his hat, brushed the 
nap carefully with his sleeve, replaced 
it on his head— not jauntily aside — 
not like a ieune premier^ but with 
equilateral brims, and in composed 
fashion, like a ph*e noble — then, 
making a sign to Sir Isaac to rest 
quiet, he passed to the door * there he 
halted, and turning towards Sophy, 
and meeting her wistful eyes, his own 
eye moistened. " Ah ! " he murmured, 
"heaven grant I may succeed now, for 
if I do, then you shall indeed be a 
little lady!" 

He was gone. 



CHAFTER X. 



Showing with what suooeas Gentleman Waife assumes the pleasing part of Friend to 
the Enlightenment of the Age and the Progress of the People. 



r 



On the landing-place, Waife en- 
countered the Irisn jjorter, who, hav- 
ing left the bimdle in the drawing- 
room, was waiting patiently to he 
paid for his trouble. 

The Comedian surveyed the good- 
humoured shrewd face, on every line 
of which was writ the golden maidm, 
"Take things asy." "I beg your 
pardon, my friend ; I had almost for- 
gotten you. Have you been long in 
this town?" 

" Four years — and long life to your 
honour ! 

"Do you know Mr Hartopp, the 
Mayor?" 

"Is it his worship the Mayor? 
Sure and it is the Mayor as has made 
a man o' Mike Callagnan." 

The Comedian evinced urbane 
curiosity to learn the history of that 
process, and drew forth a grateful 
tale. Four summers ago Muce had 
resigned the " first gem of the sea " 
in order to assist in making hay for 
a Saxon taskmaster. Mr Hartopp, 
who fanned largely, had employed 

Seized 



hDiral occupation. 
^U^er, Mr 



igigh it, an< 



naturally conceived a liking for the 
man he helped. Thus, as Mike 
became convsuescent, instead of pass- 
ing the poor man back to his own 
country, which at that time gave 
nttle employment to the surplus 
of its a^nan population beyond 
an occasional shot at a parson, an 
employment, though animated, not 
lucrative, he exercised Mike's return- 
ing strength upon a few li^ht jobs 
in his warehouse ; and finally, Mike 
marrying imprudently the dau^ter 
of a Gatesboro* operative, Mr Har- 
topp set him up in life as a pro- 
fessional messenger and i)orter, pa- 
tronised by the corpK)ration. The 
narrative made it evident that Mr 
Hartopp was a kind and worthy 
man, and the Comedian's heart 
warmed towards him. 

"An honour to our species, this 
Mr Hartopp ! " said Waife, striking 
his staff upon the floor : " I covet his 
acquaintance. Would ne see you if 
you called at his counting-house V* 

Mike replied in the affirmative 
with euaar Dride, "Mr Hartopp 
would t once. Sure, aid 

not t LOW that time was 
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money? Mr Hartopp was not a 
man to keep the poor waiting." 

" Go down and stay outside the hall 
door ; vou shall take a note for me 
to the Mayor." 

Waife then passed into the bar, and 
begged the favour of a sheet of note- 

Eaper. The landlady seated him at 
er own desk — and thus wrote the 
Comedian : — 

" Mr Chapman presents his compli- 
ments to the Mayor of Gatesboro', and 
requests the honour of a very short 
interview. Mr Chapman's deep in- 
terest in the i)ermanent success of 
those literary institutes which are 
so distinguished a feature of this en- 
lightened age, and Mr Mayor's well- 
known zeal in the promotion of those 
invaluable societies, must be Mr Chap- 
man's excuse for the liberty he ven- 
tures to take in this request. Mr C. 
may add that of late he has earnestly 
directed his attention to the best 
means of extracting new uses from 
those noble but undeveloped institu- 
tions. — SaracerCs Heady Ac." 

This epistle, duly sealed and ad- 
dressed, Waife delivered to the care 
of Mike Callaghan— and simultane- 
ously he astounded that functionary 
with no less a gratuity than half-a- 
crown. Cutting short the fervent bless- 
ings which this generous donation 
naturally called forth, the Comedian 
said, with his happiest combination of 
suavity and loflmess. "And should 
the Mayor ask you wnat sort of per- 
son I am — for I have not the honour 
to be known to him, and there are 
so many adventurers about, that he 
might reasonably expect me to be 
one— perhaps you can say that I 
don't look like a person he need be 
afraid to admit. You know a gen- 
tleman by sight! Bring back an 
answer as soon as may be ; perhaps 
I shan't stay long in the town. You 
will find me in the High Street, 
looking at the shops." 

The porter took to his legs— im- 
patient to vent his overflowing heart 
upon the praises of this munificent 
stranger. A gentleman, indeed— 
Mike should think so. If Mike's 
good word with the Mayor was worth 
money. Gentleman Waife had put 
his half-crown out upon famous in- 
Test. 

The Comedian strolled along the 



High Street and stopped before a 
stationer's snop, at the window of 
which was displayed a bill, entitled— 

QATESBOBO' ATHENiElJli AND 
LTTEBABY INSTITUTE. 



LECTURE ON CONCHOLOGY, 

By Pbofbssob Long, 

Author of '* Besearches into tho Natural 

History of Limp«ta." 

Waife entered the shop, and lifted 
his hat, — " Permit me, sir, to look at 
that hand-biU." 

" Certainly, sir ; but the lecture is 
over— you can see by the date ; it 
came off last week. We allow the 
bills of previous proceedings at our 
Athenaeum to be exposed at the win- 
dow till the new bills are prepared — 
keeps the whole thing alive, sir." 

*^Conchology," said the Comedian, 
" is a subject which requires deep re- 
search, and on which a learned man 
may say much without fear of contra- 
diction. But how far is Qatesboro* 
from the British Ocean ?" 

" I don't know exactly, sir— a long 
way." 

'^ Then, as shells are not familiar to 
the youthinl remembrances of your 
fellow-townsmen, possibly the lec- 
turer mav have found an audience 
rather select than numerous." 

" It was a very attentive audience, 
sir — and highly respectable — Miss 
Grieve's jroung ladies (the genteelest 
seminary in the town) attended." 

Waife.— "Highly creditable to the 
young ladies. But. pardon me, is 
your Athenffium a MecJianic^ Insti- 
tute T 

Shopman.— "It was so called at 
first. But, some how or other, the 
mere operatives fell off, and it was 
thought advisable to change the word 
* Mechanics' into the word 'Literary.' 
Gatesboro' is not a manufacttirin^ 
town, and the mechanics here do not 
realise the expectations of that taste 
for abstract science on which the 
originators of these societies founded 
their " 

WAiPE(in8inuatinglyinterrupting). 
— " Their calculations of intellectual 
progress and their tables of pHBCuniary 
return. Few of these societies, I ani 
told, are really self-eupporting — I 
suppose Professor Long is!— and if 
he resides in Gatesboro', and writes 
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on limpets, he is probably a man of 
independent fortune.** 

Shopman. — "Why. sir, the pro- 
fessor was engaged urom London- 
five guineas ana his trayelling ex- 
pensea The funds of the society could 
ill afford such outlay ; but we have a 
most worthy Mayor, who, assisted by 
his foreman, Mr Williams, our trea- 
surer, is, I may say, the lite and soul 
of the institute.** 

"A literaiy man himselfl your 
Mayor r 

The shopman smiled. " Not much 
in that way, sir : but anything to en- 
lighten the worKing classes. This is 
Professor Long's great work upon 
limpets, 2 vol&, post octavo. The 
Mayor has just presented it to the 
library of the Institute. I was cutting 
the leaves when you came in.** 

"Very prudent in you, sir. If 
limpets were but able to read printed 
character in the English tongue, this 
work would have more interest for 
them than the ablest investigations 
upon the political and social history 
or man. But** added the Comedian, 
shaking his nead mournfully, "the 
human species is not testaceous — and 
what the history of man might be to 
a limpet, the history of limpets is to 
a man.** So saying, Mr Waiie bought 
a sheet of cardboard and some gilt 
foil, relifted his hat, and walked out 

The shopman scratched his head 
thouffhtfuliy ; he glanced from his 
win(K>w at the form of the receding 
stranger, and mechanically resumed 
the task of cutting those leaves, which, 
had the volumes reached the shelves 
of the library uncut, would have so 
remained to the crack of doom. 

Mike Callaghan now came in sight, 
striding fast "Mr Mayor sends 
his love — ^bother-o*-me— his respex ; 
and will be happy to see your 
honour.** 

In three minutes more the Come- 
dian was seated in a little parlour 
that adjoined Mr Hartopp*s counting- 
house — MrHartopp seated also, vtM- 
vi$. The Mayor haa one of those coun- 
tenances upon which good-nature 
throws a sunshine softer than Claude 
ever shed upon canvass. Josiah Har- 
topp had risen in life by little other 
art than that of quiet kindliness. As 
a boy at school, he had been ever 
ready to do a good turn to his school- 



fellows; and his schoolfellows at 
last formed themselves into a kind of 

Jolice. for the purpose of protecting 
OS. Hartopp*s pence and person from 
the fists and nngers of each other. 
He was evidently so anxious to please 
his master, not from fear of the rod, 
but the desire to spare that worthy 
man the pain of indicting it, that he 
had more trouble taken with his edu- 
cation than was bestowed on the 
brightest intellect that school ever 
reaped; and where other boys were 
roughly flogged, Jos. Hartopp was 
soothingly patted on the heao, and 
told not to be cast down, but try 
again. The same even-handed justice 
returned the sugared chalice to his 
lips in his apprenticeship to an aus- 
tere leather-seller, who. not bearine 
the thought to lose signt of so mild 
a face, raised him into partnership, 
and ultimately made him his son-in- 
law and residuary legatee. Then Mr 
Hartopp yielded to the advice of 
friends who desired his exaltation, 
and from a leather-seller became a 
tanner. Hides themselves softened 
their asperity to that gentle dealer, 
and melted into golden fleeces. He 
became rich enough to hire a farm 
for health and recreation. He knew 
little of husbandry, but he won the 
heart of a bailiff who mighl have 
reared a turnip from a deal table. 
Gradually the farm became his fee- 
simple, and the farmhouse expanded 
into a villa. Wealth and honours 
flowed in from a brimmed horn. 
The surliest man in the town would 
have been ashamed of saying a rude 
thing to Jos. Hartopp. If he spoke 
in public, though ne hummed and 
hawed lamentably, no one was so re- 
spectfully listened to. As for the par- 
liJEunentary representation of the town, 
he could have returned himself for 
one seat and Mike Callaghan for 
the other, had he been so dLsposed. 
But he was too full of the nulk of 
humanity to admit into his veins a 
drop from the gall of party. He suf- 
kwl others to legislate for his native 
land, and (except on one occasion, 
when he had been persuaded to assist 
in canvassing, not indeed the elec- 
tors of Gatesboro*. but those of a 
distant town, in which he possessed 
sjme influence, on behalf of a certain 
eminent orator) Jos. Hartopp was 
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only visible in politics whenever Par- 
liament was to DC petitioned in favour 
of some humane measure, or against 
a tax that would have harassed the 
poor. 

If anything went wrong with him 
in his business, the whole town com- 
bined to set it right for him. Was 
a child bom to him, Oatesboro' 
rejoiced as a mother. Did measles 
or scarlatina afflict his neighbour- 
hood, the first anxiety of Gates- 
boro' was for Mr Hartopp's nur- 
sery. No one would have said Mrs 
Hartopp's nursery ; and when in such 
a department the man's name su- 
persedes the woman's, can more be 
said in proof of the tenderness he 
excites ? In short, Jos. Hartopp was 
a notable instance of a truth not com- 
monly recognised, viz. that affection 
is power, and that, if you do make it 
thoroughly and une<][uivocally clear 
that you love your neighbours, though 
it may not be quite so well as you 
love yourself, — still, cordially and 
disinterestedly, you will find your 
neighbours much better fellows than 
Mrs Grundy gives them credit for, — 
but always provided that your talents 
be not such as to excite their envy, 
nor your opinions such as to offend 
their prejudices. 

Mr Hartopp.—" You take an in- 
terest, you say) in literary institutes, 
and have studied the subject ?" 

The Comedian.—" Of late, those 
institutes have occupied my thoughts 
as presenting the readiest means of 
collecting liberal ideas into a profit- 
able focus." 

Mr Hartopp.—" Certainly it is a 
great thing to bring classes together 
m friendly union." 

The Comedian.—" For laudable 
objects." 

Mr Hartopp.— "To cultivate their 
understandings." 

The Comedian.—" To warm their 
hearts." 

Mr Hartopp. — " To give them 
useful knowledge." 

The Comedian.—" And pleasur- 
able sensations." 

Mr Hartopp. — " In a word, to 
instruct thenu" 

The Comedian. — "And to amuse." 

" Eh ! " said the Mayor-" amuse 1 " 

Now, every one about the person 

this amiable man was on the con- 



stant guard to save him from the 
injurious effects of his own benevo- 
lence ; and accordinglv his foreman, 
hearing that he was closeted with a 
stranger, took alarm, and entered on 
pretence of asking instructions about 
an order for hides,— in reality, to 
dower upon the intruder, and keep 
his master^s hands out of imprudent 
pockets. 

Mr Hartopp, who. though not bril- 
liant, did not want tor sense, and was 
a keener observer than was generally 
supposed, divined the kindly inten- 
tions of his assistant. "A gentleman 
interested in the Gatesboro' Athe- 
naeum. My foreman, sir — Mr Wil^ 
liams, the treasurer of our Institute. 
Take a chair, Williams." 

" You said to amuse, Mr Chapman, 
but—" 

" You did not find Professor Long 
on oonchology amusing 1" 

" Why." said the Mayor, smiling 
blandly, " I myself am not a man of 
science, and therefore his lecture, 
though profound, was a little dry to 
me." 

" Must it not have been still more 
dry to your workmen, Mr Mayor?" 

" They did not attend," said Wil- 
liama "Up-hill task we have to 
secure the Gatesboro' mechanics, 
when anything really solid is to be 
addressed to their understandings." 

" Poor things, they are so tired at 
night," said the Ma^or compassion- 
ately; "but they wish to miprove 
themselves, and they take books from 
the library." 

"Novels," quoth the stem Wil- 
liams, — " it will be long before they 
take out that valuable * History of 
Limpets.' " 

" If a lecture was as amusing as 
a novel, would not they attend it ? " 
asked the Comedian. 

" I suppose they would," returned 
Mr Williams. " But our object is to 
instruct : and instruction, sir—" 

" Could be made amusing. If, for 
instance, the lecturer could nroduce 
a live shell-fish, and, by showing 
what kindness can do towards de- 
veloping intellect and affection in 
beings without soul, — make man 
himself more kind to his fellow- 
man 1" 

Mr Williams laughed grimly. — 
"Well, Birr 
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'' This is what I should propose 
to do." 

"With a sheU-fish!" cried the 
Mayor. 

" No, sir ; with a creature of nobler , 
attributes— A dog ! " 

The listeners stared at each other 
like dumb animals as Waife conti- 
nued — 

" By winniuj? interest for the indivi- 
duality of a gifted quadruped, I should 
gradually create interest m thenatural 
history of its spedea I should lead 
the audience on to listen to compari- 
sons with other members of the great 
family which once associated with 
Adam. I should lay the foundation 
for an instructiye course of natural 
history, and fix)m vertebrated mam- 
miferes who knows but we might 
gradually arrive at the nervous sys- 
tem of the molluscous division, and 
produce a sensation by the produc- 
tion of a limpet ! *' 

" Theoretical," said Mr Williama 

" Practical, sir ; since I take it for 
granted that the Athenaeum, at pre- 
sent, is rather a tax upon the richer 
subscribers, including Mr Mayor." 

" Nothing to speak of," said the 
mild Hartopp. Williams looked to- 
wards his master with unspeakable 
love, and groaned. " Nothing indeed 
— ohr 

" These societies should be wholly 
self-supporting," said the Comedian, 
" and inflict no pecuniary loss upon 
Mr Mayor." 

" Certainly," said Williams, " that 
is the right principle. Mr Mayor 
should be protected." 

" And ir I show you how to make 
these societies self-supporting" — 

" We should be very much obliged 
to you." 

" I propose, then, to give an exhi- 
bition at your rooma" 

Mr Williams nudged the Mayor, 
and coughed, the Comedian not ap- 
pearing to remark cough or nudge. 

" Of course gratuitously. I am not 
a professionid lecturer, gentlemen." 

Bdr Williams looked charmed to 
hear it. 

" And when I have made my first 
effort successful, as I feel sure it will 
be, I will leave it to you, gentlemen, 
to continue my undertaMnff. But I 
cannot stay long here. If the day 
after to-morrow—" 



" That is our ordinary Boiree ni^ht," 
said the Mayor. " But you said a 
dog, sir — dogs not admitted — Eh, 
Wflliams?" 

Mr Williams. — " A mere by-law. 
which the sub-committee can suspend 
if necessary. But would not the in- 
troduction of a live animal be less 
dignified than — " 

" A dead failure," put in the Co- 
median ^velv. The Mayor would 
have smiled, but he was afhdd of 
doing so lest it might hurt the feel- 
ings of Mr Williams, who did not 
seem to take the joke. 

" We are a purely intellectual 
body," said 'that latter gentleman, 
" and a dog—" 

" A learned dog, I presume ?" ob- 
served the Mayor. 

Mr Wiluams (nodding).—" Might 
form a dangerous precedent for the 
introduction of other quadrupeds. We 
might thus descend even to the level 
of a learned pig. We are not a me- 
nagerie, Mr— Mr— " 

" Chapman," said the Mayor ur- 
banely. 

"Enough,"said the Comedian, rising, 
with his grand air : " if I considered 
mvself at liberty, gentlemen, to say 
wno and what I am, ^ou would be sure 
that I am not trifling with what / 
consider a very grave and important 
subject As to suggesting anything 
derogatory to the dignity of science, 
and the eminent repute of the Cktes- 
boro' Athenseum. it would be idle to 
vindicate myself. These grey hairs 
are—" 

He did not conclude that sentence, 
save by a slight waive of the hand. 
The two burgesses bowed reveren- 
tially, and the Comedian went on — 

" but when you speak of precedent, 
Mr Williams, allow me to refer you 
to precedents in point Aristotle wrote 
to Alexander the Great for animals 
to exhibit to the Literary Institute of 
Athens. At the collies in Egypt 
lectures were delivered on a dog 
(adled Anubis, as inferior, I boldly 
assert, to that dog which I have re- 
ferred to, as an Egyptian College to a 
British Institute. The ancient Etru- 
rians, as is shown by the erudite 
Schweighieuser, in that passage— you 
understand Greek, I presume, Mr 
WUliams?" 

Mr Williams could not say he did. 
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Thb Comedian. — " Then I will 
not quote that passa^ in Schwei^- 
hseuser upon the Molosaian dop in 
genend. and the dog of Alcibiades in 
particular. But it proves beyond a 
doubt that, in every andeut Uteraiy 
institute, learned dogs were high^ 
estimated ; and there was even a phi- 
losophical academy called the Cvnic 
— that isy Doggish, or Dog-school, of 
which Diogenes was the most eminent 
professor. He, you know, went about 
with a lanthom looking for an honest 
man, and could not find one! Why? 
Because the Society of Dogs had 
raised his standard of human honesty 
to an impracticable height But I 
weary you; otherwise 1 could lec- 
ture on in this way for the hour 
together, if you think the Gatesboro' 
operatives prefer erudition to amuse- 
ment" 

*' A great scholar,** whispered Mr 
Williams.— Aloud ; "and Fve nothing 
to say against your precedents, sir. 
I think you have maae out that part 
of the case. But, after all, a learned 
dog is not so very uncommon as to 
be in itself the striking attraction 
which you appear to suppose.** 

" It IS not the mere learning of my 
dog of which I boast,** rephed the 
Comedian. " Dogs may be learned, 
and men too ; but it is the way that 
learning is imparted, whether by dog 
or man, for the eaification of the 
masses, in order, as Pope expresses 
himself, ' to raise the genius and to 
mend the heart,' that alone adorns 
the possessor, exalts the species, in- 
terests the public, and commands the 
respect of such judges as I see before 
me.*' The grand bow. 

"Ah!** said Mr Williams, hesitet- 



ingly, "sentiments that do honour 
to your head and heart ; and if we 
could, in the first instance, just see 
the dog piiv&teljj* 

" Nothing easier !** said the Come- 
dian. " Wdl you do me the honour 
to meet him at tea this evening ? " 

"Rather will you not come and 
take tea at my house)** said the 
Mayor, with a shy glance towards Mr 
Williams. 

Thb Comedian. — "You are very 
kind : but my time is so occupied 
that I have long since made it a rule 
to decline all private invitations out 
of my own home. At my years, Mr 
Mayor, one may be excused for tak- 
ing leave of society and its forms ; 
but you are comparatively voung 
men. I presume on the authority 
of these grey hairs, and I shall expect 
you this evening — say at nine o*c1oc1l** 
The Actor waved his hand graciously 
and withdrew. 

" A scholar and a gentleman,** said 
Williams, emphatically. And the 
Mayor, thus authorised to allow 
vent to his kindly heart, added, " A 
humourist, and a pleasant one. Per- 
haps he is right, and our poor oper- 
atives would thank us more for a lit- 
tle innocent amusement than for those 
lectures, which they may be excused 
for thinking rather dull, since even 
you fell asleep when Professor Long 
got into the multilocular shell of the 
verv first class of cephalous moUusca ; 
ana it is my behef that harmless 
laughter has a moral effect upon the 
woddng class— only don*t spread it 
about that I said so, for we know 
excellent persons, of a serious turn of 
mind, whose opinions that sentiment 
might shock.** 



CHAPTER XL 

Historical Problem : '' Ib Gentleman Waife a swindler or a man of genius f" Answer— 
*J Certainly aiinndler, if he don't succeed." Julius Caesar owed two millions when he 
risked the ex|>eriment of beinfjf general in Gaul. If Julius Csesar had not lived to 
cross the Rubicon and pay off his debta, what would his creditors have called Julius 
CsBsar? 



I need not say that Mr Hartopp 
and his foremau came dul^^to tea, 
but the Comedian exhibited Sir Isaac*s 
talents very sparingly— just enough 
to excite admiration without sating 
curiosity. Sophy, whose pretty face 
and well-bred air were not unappre- 



ciated, was dismissed early to bed by 
a sign from her grandfather, and the 
Comediui then exerted his powers to 
entertain his visitors, so that even Sir 
Isaac was soon forgotten. Hard task, 
by writing, to convey a fair idea of 
this singular vagrant s pleasant vein. 
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It was not so much what he said as the 
way of saying it, which gave to his de- 
snltoiy talk tne chann of humour. He 
had certainly seen an immense deal 
of life somehow or other ; and with- 
out appearing at the time to profit 
much b^observation^ without perhaps 
being himself conscious that he did 
profit, there was something in the very 
enfaniUktge of his loosest prattle, by 
wnich, with a glance of the one lus- 
trous eye, and a twist of the mobile 
lip, he could convey the impression 
or an original gemus playing with 
this round world of ours— tossing it 
up, catching it again — easily as a child 
plays with its particoloured ball 
His mere book-knowledge was not 
much to boast of, though early in life 
he must have received a fair educa- 
tion. He had a smattering of the 
ancient classics, sufficient, perhaps, 
to startle the unlearned. If ne 
had not read them^ he had read about 
them ; and at vanous odds and ends 
of his life he had picked up acquain- 
tance with the popular standard 
modem writers. But literature with 
him was the smallest stripe in the 
particoloured ball. Still it was aston- 
ishing how farand wide the Comedian 
oouldspread the sands of lore that the 
winds had drifted round the door of 
his playftilbusv intellect. Where, for 
instance, could he ever have studied 
the nature and prospects of Mechan- 
ics' Institutes 1 and yet how well he 
seemed to understand them. Here, 
perhaps, his ^xperience in one kind of 
audience helped him to the key to 
all miscellaneous assemblages. In 
fine, the man was an actor ; and if he 
had thought fit to act the part of Pro- 
fessor Long himself, he would have 
done it to the life. 

The two burghers had not spent 
so pleasant an evening for many 
years. As the clock struck twelve, 
the Mayor, whose gig had been in 
waiting a whole hour to take him to 
his vilm, rose reluctantly to depart 

"And," said WUliams, "the bills 
must be out to-morrow. What shall 
we advertiser* 

"The simpler the better," said 
Waife; " only pray head the perform- 
ance with the assurance that it is 
under the special patronage of his 
worship the Mayor. 

The Mayor felt his breast swell as 



if he had received some overwhelm- 
ing personal obligation. 

" Suppose it run thus," continued 
the Comedian — 

" Illustrations from Domestic Life 
and Natural History, with uvb ex- 
amples. Part Ist— The Dog ! " 

''it will take," said the Mayor ; 
" dogs are such popular animals ! " 

" Yes, " said WiUiams ; " and 
though for that very reason some 
might think that by the ' live ex- 
ample of a dog* we compromised 
the dignity of the Institute — still the 
importance of Natural B^stoiy— ** 

^' And/ added the Comedian, " the 
sanctifymg influences of domestic 
life—** 

"May,** concluded Mr Williams, 
"carry off whatever may seem to 
the higher order of minds a too fa- 
miliar attraction in the — dog ! ** 

"I do not fear the result,** said 
Waife, " provided the audience be 
sufficiently numerous ; for that (which 
is an indi^nsable condition to a fair 
experiment), I issue hand-bills — only 
where distributed by the Mayor.** 

" Don't be too sanguine. I distri- 
buted bills on beh^ of Professor 
Long, and the audience was not nume- 
rous. However, I will do my best. 
Is there nothing more in whicn I can 
be of use to you, Mr Chapman ? ** 

" Yes, later.** Williams took alarm 
and approached the Mayor's breast- 
pocket protectingly. The Comedian 
drew him aside and whispered, "I 
intend to give the Mayor a little out- 
line of the exhibition, and bring him 
into it, in order that his fellow towns- 
men may signify their regard for him 
by a cheer: it will please his good 
heart and oe touching, you*ll see — 
mum ! ** Williams shook the Come- 
dian by the hand, relieved, affected, 
and confiding. 

The visitors departed; and the 
Comedian lighted his hand-candle- 
stick, whistled to Sir Isaac, and went 
to bed without one compunctious 
thought upon the growth of his bill 
and tne deficit in his pockets. And 
yet it was true, as Sophy implied, 
that the Comedian had an honest 
horror of incurring debt. He gen- 
erally thought twice before he risked 
owing even the most trifling bill; 
and when the bill came in, if it left 
him penniless, it was paid. And 
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now, what reckless extravagance! 
The best apartments! dinners— tea 
— in the first hotel of the town ! 
half-a-crown to a porter ! That lav- 
ish mode of life renewed with the 
dawning sun !— not a care for the 
morrow ; and I dare not conjecture 
how few the shillings in that purse. 
What aggravation, too, of guilt ! 
Bills incurred without means under 
a borrowed name ! I don't pretend 
to be a lawyer ; but it looks to me 
very much like swindling. Yet the 
wretch sleepa But are we sure that 
we are not shallow moralists) Do 
we cany into account the right of 
genius to draw bills upon the Future ) 
Does not the most prudent general 
sometimes bum his snips 1 Does not 
the most upright merchant some- 
times take credit on the chance of 
his ventures ? May not that peace- 
ful slumberer be morally sure that 
he has that argosy afloat in his own 
head, which amply justifies his use of 
"the Saracen's r If his plan should 
fail ? He will tell you that is impos- 
sible ! But if it shculd fail, you say. 
Listen ; there runs a story— h(I don t 
vouch for its truth. I tell it as it 
was told to me) — there runs a story, 
that in the late Russian war a cer« 
tain naval veteran, renowned for 



professional daring and scientific in- 
vention, was examined before some 
great ofiidals as to the chances of 
taking Cronstadt " If vou send 
me,** said the admiral, ^'with so 
many ships of the line, and so 
many gunboats, Cronstadt, of course, 
will be taken." "But," said a 
prudent lord, "suppose it should 
not be taken?" ^'That is impos- 
sible—it must be taken ! " " Yes," 
persisted my lord, "you think so. 
no doubt ; but still, if it should 
not be taken— what then?" "What 
then ! — why, there's an end of the 
British fleet !" The great men took 
alarm, and that admiral was not 
sent But they misconstrued the 
meaning of his answer. He meant 
not to imply any considerable danger 
to the British fleet He meant to 
prove that one hypothesis was* im- 
possible by the suggestion of a coun- 
ter impossibility more self-evident 
" It is impossible but what I shall 
take Cronstadt!" " But if you don't 
take it ? " " It is impossible out what 
I shall take it : for if I don't take 
it, there's an end of the British fleet ; 
and as it is impossible that there 
should be an end of the British fleet, 
it is impossible that I should not 
take Cronstadt ! "— Q.E.D. 



CHAFTKB XIL 



In which everything depends on Sir Isaac's sucoess in disoovering the Law of Attraction. 



On the appointed evening, at eight 
o'clock, the great room of tne Gates- 
boro' Athenaeum was unusually well 
filled. Not only had the Mayor ex- 
erted himself to the utmost for that 
object, but the hand-bill itself pro- 
mised a rare relief from the prosiness 
of abstract enlightenment and ele- 
vated knowledi^ Moreover, the 
stranger himselr had begun to excite 
speculation and curiosity. He was 
an amateur, not a cut-and-dry pro- 
fessor. The Mayor and Mr Williams 
had both spread the report that there 
was more in him than appeared on 
the surface : prodigiously learned, but 
extremdy agreeable — fine manners 
too!— Wiiocouldhebel Was Chap- 
man his real name 1 &c. &c 

Tlie Comedian had obtained per- 
mission to arrange the room berore- 



hand. He had the raised portion of 
it for his stage, and he had been for- 
tunate enough to find a green curtain 
to be drawn across it From behind 
this screen he now emerged, and 
bowed. The bow redoubled the first 
conventional applause. He then be- 
gan a very short address —extremely 
well delivered, as you may suppose, 
but rather in the oonversationat than 
the oratorical style. He said it was 
his object to exhibit the intelligence 
of that Universal friend of Man— the 
Dog, in some manner appropriate, not 
only to its sagacious instincts, but to 
its affectionate nature, and to convey 
thereby the moral that talents, how- 
ever great, learning, however deep, 
were of no avail, umess rendered ser- 
viceable to Man. (Applause.) He 
must be pardoned then, if, in order 
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to effect this object, he was compelled 
to borrow some harmless effects from 
the stage. In a word, his Dog would 
represent to them the plot of a little 
drama. And he, though he could 
not say that he was altogether unac- 
customed to public speaking (here a 
smile, modest, but august as that of 
some famous parliamentaiy orator 
who makes his first appearance at a 
vestry), still wholly new to its prac- 
tice in the snecial part he had under- 
taken, woula rely on their indulgence 
to efforts aspiring to no other merit 
than that or aidmg the Hero of the 
piece in a familiar illustration of 
^ose qualities in which Dogs might 

five a lesson to Humanity. A^n 
e bowed, and retired behind the 
curtain. A pause of three minutes ; 
— ^the curtain drew up. Coidd that 
be the same Mr Chapman whom the 
spectators beheld before them? Cotdd 
tnree minutes suffice to change the 
sleek, respectable, prosperous-looking 
gentleman who nad just addressed 
them, into that image of threadbare 
poverty and hunger-pinched dejec- 
tion % Little aid from theatrical cos- 
tume : the clothes seemed the same, 
only to have grown wondrous aged 
and. rusty. Tne face, the figure, the 
man— ^a; had undergone a trans- 
mutation beyond the art of the mere 
stage wardrobe, be it ever so amply 
stored, to effect But for the patch 
over tne eve you could not have re- 
cognised Mr Chapman. There was, 
indeed, about him, still, an air of* 
dignity ; but it was the dignity of 
woe — ^a dignity, too, not of an affable 
civilian, but of some veteran soldier. 
You could not mistake. Though 
not in uniform, the melancholy man 
must have been a warrior ! The way 
the coat was buttoned across the 
chest, the black stock tightened 
roimd the throat, the shoulders 
thrown back in the disciplined habit 
of a life, though the head bent for- 
ward in the despondency of an event- 
ful crisis; — all spoke the decayed, 
but not ignoble, nero of a hunorea 
fields. 

There was something foreign, too, 
about the veteran's air. MrCmmman 
had looked so thoroughly English— 
that tragical and meagre personage, 
which mid exfoliated an arid stem 
from Mr Chapman's buxom leaves. 



looked so unequivocally French. Not 
a word had the Comedian yet said : 
and yet all this had the first si^t of 
him conveyed to the audience. There 
was an amazed murmur, then breath- 
less stillness. The story rapidly un- 
folded itself partly by words, much 
more by Iook and action. There sate 
a soldier who had fought under Na- 
poleon at Marengo and Austerlitz, 
gone through the snows of Muscovy, 
escapd the fires of Waterloo— the 
soldier of the Empire ! Wondrous ideal 
of a wondrous time! and nowhere 
winning more respect and awe than 
in that land of the old English foe, 
in which, with slight knowledge of 
the Beautiful in Art, there isi^so reve- 
rent a sympathy for all that is grand 
in Man ! Ijiere sate the soldier, pen- 
niless and friendless — there, scarcely 
seen, reclined his grandchild, weax 
and slowly dying for the want 'of 
food; and all that the soldier pos- 
sesses wherewith to buy bread for 
the day, is his cross of the Legion of 
Honour. It was given to him by the 
hand of the Emperor — must he pawn 
or sell it % Out on the pomp of deco- 
ration which we have substituted for 
the voice of passionate nature, on our 
fallen stage ! Scenes so faithfrd to 
the shaft of a column— dresses by 
which an antiquary can define a date 
to a year ! Is delusion there % Is it 
thus we are snatched from Thebes to 
Athens? No: — place a really fine 
actor on a deal board, and for Thebes 
and Athens you may hang up a 
blanket ! Why, that very cross which 
the old soldier holds — away from his 
sight— in that tremulous hand, is but 
patched up from the foil and card- 
Doard bought at the stationer's shop. 
You might see it was nothing more, 
if you tried to see. Did a soul present 
thmk of such minute investigation % 
Not one. In the actor's hand that 
trumpery became at once the glorious 
thing by which Napoleon had planted 
the sentiment of knightly heroism in 
the men whom Danton would have 
launched upon earth ruthless and 
bestial, as galley-slaves that had burst 
their cnain. 

The badge, wrought from foil and 
card-boiurd^ took lue and soul: it 
begot an mterest, inspired a pathos, 
as much as if it had been made — 
oh! not of gold and gems, but of 
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flesh and blood. And the simple 
broken words that the old Man ad- 
dre^ed to it ! The scenes, the fields, 
the hopes, the glories it conjured up ! 
And now to be wrenched away — sold 
to supply Man's humblest, meanest 
wants— sold— the last symbol of such 
a past ! It was indeed ^^ propter vitam 
Vivendi perdere causasj* He would 
have starved rather— but the Child 1 
And then the child rose up and came 
into play. She would not suffer such 
a sacrifice — she was not hungry — she 
was not weak : and when voice failed 
her, she looked up into that iron face 
and smiled — nothing but a smile. 
Out came the pocket-nandkerchiefs ! 
The soldier seizes the cross, and turns 
away. It shcUl be sold ! As he opens 
the door, a dog enters gravely — ucks 
his hfl^d, approaches the table, raises 
itself on its hind-le^ surveys the 
table dolefully, shakes its head, 
whines, comes to its master, pulls 
him by the skirt, looks into ms face 
incmisitively. 

What does all this mean ? It soon 
comes out, and very naturally. The 
dog belonged to an old fellow-soldier, 
who had gone to the Isle of France to 
clum his share in the inheritance of 
a brother who had settled and died 
there, and who, meanwhile, had con- 
fided it to the care of our veteran, 
who was then in comparatively easy 
circumstances, since ruined by the 
failure and fraud of a banker to whom 
he had intrusted his all ; and his 
small pension, including the vearly 
sum to which his cross entitled him. 
had been forestalled and mortgaged 
to pay the petty debts which, relymg 
on nis dividend from the baiiker, he 
had innocently incurred. The dog*s 
owner had been ^ne for months ; 
his return might be daily expected. 
Meanwhile the dog was at the hearth, 
but the wolf at the door. Now, this 
sagacious animal had been taught 
to perform the duties of messenger 
and mcgor-domo. At stated inter- 
vals, he applied to his master for 
8ou8f and brought back the sup- 
plies which the sotu purchased. 
He now, as usual, came to the 
table for the accustomed coin — the 
last sou was gone — the dog's oc- 
cupation was at an end. But could 
not the dog be sold ? Impossible — 
it was the property of another-Hi 



sacred deposit ; one would be as bad 
as the banker if one could apply to 
one's own necessities the property 
one held in trust. These Uttle bio- 
graphical particulars came out in 
that sort of bitter and pathetic hu- 
mour which a study of Shakespear^ 
or the experience of actual life, had 
taught the Comedian to be a natural 
relief to an intense sorrow. The dog 
meanwhile aided the narrative by his 
by-play. Still intent upon the sous, 
he thrust his nose into his master's 
pockets — he appealed touchingly to 
the child, and finally put back his 
head and vented his emotion in a 
lugubrious and elegiacal howL Sud- 
denly there is heard without the sound 
of a showman's tin trumpet ! Whether 
the actor had got some obliging per- 
son to perform on that instrument, 
or whether, as more likely, it was 
but a trick of ventriloquism, we leave 
to coineoture. At that note, an idea 
seemed to seize the dog. He ran first 
to his master, who was on the 
threshold about to depart; pulled 
him back into the centre of the room ; 
next he ran to the child, dragging her 
towards the same spot^ though with 
great tenderness, and then, uttering 
a joyous bark, he raised himself on 
his hind-l^s, and, with incomparable 
solemnity, performed a minuet step ! 
The child catches the idea from tne 
dog. " Was he not more worth see- 
ing than the puppet-show in the 
streets 1 might not people give money 
to see him, and the old soldier stiU 
keep his cross? To-day there is a 
public fete in the gardens yonder; 
that showman must beffoing thither ; 
why not go too?" What! he, the 
old soldier — he stoop to show off a 
dog ! he ! he ! The dog looked at 
him deprecatingly, and stretched 
himself on the floor^lifeless ! 

YeSj that is the alternative — shall 
his child die too. and he be too proud 
to save her ) Ah ! and if the cross 
can be saved also ! But pshaw ! what 
did the dog know that people would 
care to seel Oh, much, much. When 
the child was alone and sad, it would 
come and play with her. See these 
old dominoes ! She ranged them on 
the floor, and the dog leapt up and 
came to prove his skilL Artfully, 
then, the Comedian had planned that 
the dog should make some sad mis- 
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takes^ attended by some marvellouB 
Burprises. No, he would not do ; 
yes, he would do. The audience took 
it seriouBly, and became intensely in- 
terested in the dog's success ; so sorry 
for Ms blunders, so triumphant in his 
lucky hits. And then the child calmed 
the hasty irritable old man so sweetly, 
and corrected the doe so gently, ana 
talked to the animiu ; told it how 
much they relied on it, and produced 
her infant alphabet, and spelt out 
" Save ua" The dog looked at the 
letters meditatively, and henceforth 
it was evident that he took more 
pains. Better and better : he will do, 
ne will do! The child shall not starve, 
the cross shall not be sold ! Down 
drops the curtain.— End of Act L 

Act IL opens with a ^loeue 
spoken off the stage. Invisible ara- 
matis perioncBy that subsist, with airy 
tongues, upon the mimetic art of the 
Comedian. You understand that 
there is a vehement dispute ^ing 
on. The dog must not be admitted 
into a part of the gardens where a 
more refined and exclusive section 
of the company have hired seats, in 
order to contemplate, without shar- 
ing, the rude dances or jostling pro- 
menade of the promiscuous merry- 
makers. Much hubbub, much hu- 
mour ; some persons for the dog, some 
against him ; privilege and decorum 
here, equali^ and fiatemity there. 
A Bonapartist colonel sees the cross 
on the soldier's breast, and, mxUeton- 
nerres, he settles the point He 
pays for three reserved seats — one 
for the soldier, one for the child, and 
a third for tne dog. The veteran 
enters ; the child, not strong enough 
to have pushed through the crowd, 
raised on his shoulder, Rolla-like; 
the dog led b^ a string. He enters 
erect and warrior-like ; his spirit has 
been roused by contest ; his struggles 
have been crowned by victory. But 
(and here the art of the drama and 
the actor culminated towards the 
highest point) — but he now at once 
includes in tne list of his dramatis 
penonas the whole of his Chitesboro' 
audience. I%n/ are that select com- 
pany into which he has thus forced his 
way. As he sees them seated before 
him, so calm, orderly, and dignified, 
nuzuvaige honte steals over the breast 
more accustomed to front the cannon 



than the battery of ladies' eyes. He 
places the child in a chair, abashed 
and humbled j he drops into a seat 
beside her shnnkingly ; and the dog, 
with more self-possession and sense 
of his own consequence, brushes with 
his paw some imaginary dust fr(Hn a 
third chair, as in the superciliousness 
of the well-dressed, and then seats 
himself, and looks round with serene 
audacitv. 

The cnairswere skilfiilly placed on 
one side of the stage, as close as pos- 
sible to the front row of the audience. 
The soldier ventures a furtive glance 
along the lines, and then q)eSks to 
his grandchild in whisper^ bated 
breath : " Now they are there, what 
are they come for ? To beg ? He can 
never have the boldness to exhibit an 
animal for sous — impossible : no. no, 
let them slink back a^ain ana sell the 
cross." And the child whispers cour- 
age ; bids him look again along the 
rows ; those faces seem very Idnd. 
He a^n lifts his eyes, glances round, 
and with an extemporaneous tact that 
completed the illusion to which the 
audience were ahready gently lending 
themselves, made sund]^ compliment- 
ary comments on the different &ces 
actually before him, selected most fe^ 
licitously. The audience, taken by sur- 
prise, as some fair female, or kmdly 
Durgess, familiar to their associations, 
was thus pointed out to their ap- 
plause, became heartily genial m 
their cheers and laughter. And the 
Comedian's face, unmoved by such 
demonstrations — so shy and sad- 
insinuated its pathos underneath 
cheer and lauct . You now learned 
through the child that a dance, on 
which the company had been sup- 
posed to be gazinff, was concluded, 
and that they would not be displeaseci 
by an interval of some other diversion. 
Now was the time ! The dog, as if 
to convey a sense of the prevalent 
ennui, yawned audibly, patted the 
child on the shoulder, and looked up 
in her face. ** A game of dominoes, 
whispered the little girL The dog 
gleefully grinned assent Timidly she 
stole fortn the old dominoes, and 
ranged them on the ground; on 
which she slipped from her chair; 
the dog slipped from hisj they be- 

gm to play. The experiment was 
unchea ; the soldier saw that the 
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carioaity of the company was ex- 
cited—that the show would com- 
mence—the sous follow ; and as if 
he at least would not openly shame 
his service and hisEmperor, he turned 
aside, slid his hand to his breast, 
tore away his cross, and hid it 
Scarce a murmured word accompa- 
nied the action— the acting said all ; 
and a noble thrill ran tmx)ugh the 
audience. Oh, sublime art of the 
mime ! 

The Mayor sate very near where 
the child and dog were at plaj. The 
Comedian had (as he before implied 
he would do) discreetly prepared that 
gentleman for direct and personal 
appeal The little pil turned her 
blue eyes innocentfy towards Mr 
Hartopp, and said, '' The dog beats 
me, sir ; will you try what you can 
do?- 

A roar, and universal clapping of 
hands, amidst which the wortny ma- 
dstrate stepped on the stage. At 
the command of its young mistress, 
the dog made the magistrate a polite 
bow, and straight to the game went 
magistrate and dog. From that time 
the interest became, as it were, per- 
sonal to all present " Will you come, 
sir ?** said the child to a young gentle- 
man, who was straining his neck to 
see how the dominoes were played ; 
''and observe that it is all fair. 
You too, sir?" to Mr Williams. 
The Comedian stood beside the doff, 
whose movements he directed witb 
undetected skill, while appearing only 
to fix his eyes on the ground in con- 
scious abasement Those on the rows 
from behind now pressed forwmtl ; 
those in advance either came on the 
stage, or stood up intently contem- 
plating. The Mayor was defeated, 
the crowd became too thick, and the 
caresses bestowed on the dog seemed 
to fatigue him. He rose and retreated 
to a comer haughtily. " Manners, 
sir,*' said the soldier ; " it is not for 
the like of us to be proud : excuse 
him, ladies and gentlemea — '' He 
onlv wishes to please all,** said the 
child deprecatingly. ''Say how many 
would you have round us at a time, 
so that the rest may not be prevented 
seeing you ? " She sprwid the mul- 
tiplication figures before the dog ; the 
dog put his paw on 10. " Aatoni^- 
ing ! said the Mayor. 



"Will you choose them yourself, 
sir?" 

The dog nodded, walked leisurely 
round, keeping one eye towards the 
one eye or his master, and selected 
ten persons, amongst whom were 
the Mayor, Mr Wiluams, and three 
pretty young ladies, who had been 
mduced to ascend the stage. The 
others were chosen no less judi- 
ciously. 

The dog was then led artfully on 
from one accomplishment to another, 
much within the ordinaiy range which 
bounds the instruction of learned ani- 
mals. He was asked to say how many 
ladies were on the stage; he spelt 
three. What were theu* names? "The 
Qracea** Then he was asked who was 
the first maffistrate in the town. The 
do^ made a bowto the Mayor. "What 
had made that gentleman first magi- 
strate ? " The dog looked to the al- 
phabet, and spelt ^* Worth." "Were 
there any persons present more power- 
ful than the Mayor ?** ThedogDowcd 
to the three young ladies. " What 
made them more powerftd?" The 
dog spelt "Beauty." When ended 
the applause these answers received, 
the dog went through the musket 
exercise with the solmer^s sta£f ; and 
as soon as he had performed that, he 
came to the business part of the ex- 
hibition, seized the nat which his 
master nad dropped on the ground, 
and carried it round to each person 
on the stace. They looked at one 
another. *' He is a poor soldier's 
dog," said the child, hiding her face. 
" No, uo ; a soldier cannot beg," cried 
the Comedian. The Mayor dropped 
a coin in the hat ; others did the 
same, or affected to do it The dog 
took the hat to his master, who 
waived him aside. There was a 
pause. The dog laid the hat softly 
at the soldier's feet^ and looked up 
to the child beseechmgly. 

" What," asked ^e, raising her head 
proudly — " what secures Worth 
and defends Beauty?" The dog 
took up the sta£f and shouldered it 
" And to what can the soldier look 
for aid when he starves, and will not 
beg ? " The dog seemed puzzled— the 
suspense was awfiiL "Qood hea- 
vens," thought the Comedian, " if the 
brute should break down after all !— 
and when I took such care that the 
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words should lie undisturbed — ri^ht 
before his nose ! ** With a deep sigh 
the veteran started from his despond- 
ent attitude, and dtept along the floor 
as if for escape — so broken down, so 
crestfallen. Every eye was on that 
heartbroken face and receding figure ; 
and the eye of that heartbroken face 
was on the dog, and the foot of that 
receding figure seemed to tremble, 
recoil, start, as it passed by the alpha- 
betical letters which still lay on the 
ground as last arranged. '* Ah ! to 
what should he look for aid T repeated 
the grandchild, clasping her little 
hands. The* dog had now caught 
the cue, and put his paw first upon 
" WoETH." ana then upon " Beauty." 
"Worth r cried the ladies—" Beau- 
y ! " exclaimed the Mayor. " Won- 
ierful, wonderful ! " " Take up the 
hat,'* said the child, and turning to 
the Mavor— " Ah ! tell him, sir, that 
what Worth and Beauty give to 
Valour in distress is not ahns but 
tribute." 

The words were little better than 
a hack claptrap ; but the sweet voice 
fflided througn the assembly, and 
found its way into every heart 

" Is it BO ? adced the old soldier, 
as his hand hoveringly passed above 
the coina " Upon my honour, it is, 
sir,** said the Mayor, with serious 
emphasis. The audience thought it 
the best speech he had ever made in 
his life, and cheered him till the roof 
rung again. " Oh ! bread, bread, for 
vou, darling!" cried the veteran. 
Dowing his head over the child, ana 
taking out his cross and Idssing it 
with passion; "and the badge of 
honour still for me ! ** 

While the audience was in the full 
depth of its emotion, and cenerous 
tears in many an eye, Waife seized 



his moment, dropped the actor, and 
stepped forth to the front as the 
man — simple, quiet, earnest man — 
artless man! 

"This is no mimic scene, ladies 
and gentlemen. It is a tale in real 
life iS&t stands out before vou. I am 
here to appeal to those hearts that 
are not vainly open to human sorrows. 
I plead for what I have represented : 
True, that the man who needs your 
aid is not one of that soldiery which 
devastated Europe. But he has 
fought in battles as severe, and been 
leftby fortune to as stem a desolation. 
True, he is not a Frenchman : he is 
one of a land you will not love less 
than France,— it is your own. He, 
too, has a child whom he would save 
from flEunine. He, too, has nothing 
left to sell or to pawn for bread— 
except — oh, not this gilded badge, see, 
this is omy foil and cardbouxl — 
except, I say, the thing itself, of 
which you respect even so poor a 
symbol — nothing left to sell or to 
pawn but Honour ! For these I have 
pl^ed this night as a showman ; 
for these, less haughty than the 
Frenchmaii, I stretch my hands to- 
wards you without shame ; for these 
I am a beggar." 

He was silent The dog quietly 
took up the hat and approached the 
Mayor again. The Mayor extracted 
the half-crown he had previously 
deposited, and dropped into the hat 
two golden sovereigns. Who does not 
guess the rest ? AS crowded forward 
— ^youth and age, man and woman. 
And most ardent of all were those 
whose life stands most close to vicis- 
situde — most exposed to beggary — 
most sorely tried in the alternative 
between briBad and honour. Not an 
operative there but spaied his mite. 
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Thb jnvenfle natnialiBt is often 
instnictod in the facile art of catch- 
ing birds by fint dropping a pinch 
of Bait upon their taila Excellent 
as this plan seems, it has never 
proved pmectlj sucoesafiil, owing to 
a triflinf initial difficulty, I^ in 
your ha%on days, yon nave ever 
made the attempt, what wiU your 
thoughts be on hearing that an in* 
tense philosopher, like the present 
writer, did actoaUy imitate uiat at- 
tenmt in capturing the Rasor^fish 
(Soien) j positively canring a paper 
of sal^ m the firm oonfidenoe oi diop- 

Sing some grains on the tail of 
iiat retiring moUuscf Nay, what 
wiU you think on hearinj^ that this 
was not only attempted^ m aU seri- 
ousness, but in all seriousness sue- 
ceededf 

The shells of the 8olm lie scat- 
tered cm the sands of all our ba^ 
and are familiar to eveiv sea-ade 
visitor. l%ey are not unlike raior- 
handles, and as every marine animal 
is caUed a fish, the Sden is hence 
named Rasor-fish, although, in truth, 
a bivalve mollusc Few persons, 
even naturalists, have seen uie ani* 
mal alive. He bores a hole many 
feet in the sand, and there passes his 
days, like the FhoUu in the rod^ 
never coming to the surface, and 
boring out q/[ all reach when dis- 
turbed. The difficulty of getting at 
him is obvious, and may 1^ you to 
be sceptical of the salting plan« 
Surely, you will aigue, the initial 
difficulty which discourages the or- 
nithological ardour of the boy, must 
equally frustrate the philosopher: 
since, if the Solen will allow himselr 
to be approached near enough to 
have his tail salted, he may be taken 
tffieAoMt this saline preliminary. Thus 
reasons the reader, not without 
astuteness : yet, like many other 
reasoners, he wiU find that a priori 
deductions, however elegant, fre- 
quently pass over the head of Fact 
luBtead, therefore, of arming what 
must be, let him come with me, and 
see what is. He will find that the 



Solen must first be salted ere he 
suffer himself to be approached. 

It is a hot, quiet^ afternoon. The 
tide is out, and a wide sweep of sand 
lies before us. We are armed with 
thin iron rods, each barbed at the 
end like a harpoon : we add thereto 
a paper of salt, basket, and jar. 
OvOT the yielding sand we pass, 
until we approach low-water mark, 
md then we begin peering about to 
find the trace of the Solen. This 
trace consists of nothing more than 
two small holes close tocher, some- 
times broken into one, and present- 
ing very much the appearance of the 
keyhole of a writing-desk. An ex- 
perienced eye detects Uie trace with 
an unerring sagacity marvellous to 
the stranger, for the sand is perfo- 
rated by holes of all sizes. The 
amateur may, however, ascertain 
idiich are the Solen-hdes by at- 
tempting eveiy one resembling a 
keyhole, and, after* a few trials, he 
will gradually learn to detect them. 
If he have an iron rod, about as 
thick as a steel-pen-holder, let him 

Slaoe the point m the hole, and if 
lie hole be the retreat of a Solen, the 
rod will pass some distance by its 
own weight If any force be re- 
quired to push it through the sand, 
he may be tolerably sure that he is 
at a wrong hole. It is in this way 
that fish^men habitually catch the 
Solen ; and the amateur will find 
that considerable dexterity is re- 
quired to use the rod with dSect It 
must be suffered to drop by its own 
weight till the fish be felt ; then, by 
a half turn of the rod, the harpoon 
end fixes the shell, and the animal 
may be drawn up. Having repeat- 
edly tried, and ignobly failed, I could 
not help admiring the dexterity with 
which my companion whipped them 
up, one met the other, scarcely ever 
missing ; nor would my amour propre 
suffer me to quit the sands, until 
I had acquired sufficient skill to 
bring upa fish in about every three 
triaU. This is the legitimate mode. 
It is the only one I find recorded in 
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books ; and from what Pn^easor K 
Forbes says, I conclude it is the only 
one known to naturalists. But any 
one who hunts these Solens for sporL 
and is less greedy of time than of 
amusement, will say that this mode 
sinks into insignificance be»de 
the Jersey ^lan of ''salting their 
tails.** Having found a hole, we 
know that the Solen is at some dis- 
tance underneath ; it may be only a 
few inches^ it may be many feet 
The least disturbance will drive him 
irretrievably away. We must, there- 
fore, allure him. Placm^ a pmch of 
salt over the hole, we await the result 
In a minute or two the water begins 
to well up ; this is succeeded by a 
commotion— the sand is upheaving— 
we hold our breath, and keep the 
hand ready to make a swift clutch — 
a final upheaval has taken place, and 
the Solen slowly shows the Up of his 
siphon ; but he is still buried in the 
sand, and we must wait till he has 
thrust himself at least an inch above 
ground, or we shall lose him. It 
may be that, having come thus &r, 
he will suddenly <man^ his mind, 
and, instead of advancing^ make a 
piecipitate retreat But it he raise 
nimself an inch out of his hole, and 
yoaareswift,heisvourpriM. Some- 
times, when clutched, ne clings so 
firmly to the sand, tnat you break 
the shell or pull it out, and see half 
the torn booy remain behind. At 
other times he will not appear at all 
You have salted his hole, and after 
witnessing the preliminary commo- 
tions, yon are nevertheless balked, 
for he retreats deeper and deeper, 
and his hole falls in. It thus appears 
that salting his tail does not neces- 
sarily imply a capture ; audit is this 
uncertainty which gives a relish to 
the sport Often when he has ap- 
peared at the hole, it is merel v to see 
what is the matter, and to indulge in 
a not altogether nivolous curiosity 
as to the bein^ who can illo(;icallv 
offer salt to htm who lives m salt 
water : and he likes your appearance 
so little, that one gluice is enough— 
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he is off again like a shot Two of 
them comported themselves in a veiy 
singular manner. The v came to the 
opening, and defiantly throwing their 
heads at our feet^ retired again in 
haste. Did they imagine we should 
be satisfied with such an offering 1 I 
picked up their heads, and moraBsed. 

There is something irresistibly lu- 
dicrous in grave men stooping over a 
hol&— their coat-tails pendant in the 
water, their breath suspended, one 
hand holding salt, the other alert to 
clutch the victim — watching the per- 
turbations of the sand ; like hungry 
cats beside the holes of mice ; and 
there is something verv absurd in 
the aspect of the queer Solen, poking 
up his inquisitive person; though 
why he is thus lured by the salt^ I 
cannot guess. That he does not like 
the salt, is pretty certain, from his 
spontaneous decapitation under the 
infliction ;* but why this should lure 
him is not intelligible. In conclu- 
sion, let me notice a passage in Mr 
Woodward's book, which not only 
contains an error, but implies that 
the salting mode of cwture is not 
known to weU-informed naturalists. 
'' Professor K Forbes,** he says, ** has 
immortalised the sagacity of the 
raeor-fish, who submits to be salted 
in his hole, rather than expose him- 
self to be caught, after findimr the 
enemy is lying in wait for him. t I 
suTOOse the " aaf^tf* was immortal- 
ised by Forbes m one of his playful 
moods ; becuise not only is the fact ' 
on which the inference rests inaccu- 
rate, the Solen readily coming to his 
captor ; but the Solen can have only 
slender pretensions to mental vigour 
of any kmd. 

Indeed, we are incessantly at fault 
in our tendency to anthropomorph- 
ise, a tendency which causes us to 
interpret the actions of animals ac- 
cording to the analogies of human 
nature. Wherever we see motion 
which seems to issue firom some 
internal impulse, and not from an 
obvious external cause, we cannot 
help attributing it to " the will" 



* Strictly speaking, the Solen has no head at til. What is called the head, in the 
test, is aimply the siphonal tabes, which are formed of mnscahv rings, placed longi- 
tudinally. In diweoHng the Solen I found these rings apontaneously separate 
thenmlTes in the water. 

f Manual of the MoUmoOfP. 15. 
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No one seeiDg a bird snap at a fly 
with its beak, could doubt that the 
movement was voluntary ; but if the 
bird's head were cut off, and the beak 
continued to snap, would not this 
throw a serious doubt on the volun- 
tary nature of the former action? 
Yet this is what occurs with the 
curious aviadarium, or " birdVhead 
process "* of the Corlucrew Coralline : 
an animal doubtless familiar to many 
readers^me of whom have mistaken 
it for a Polype, it being indistinguish- 
able from a Folype by the naked eye, 
although the microscope, revealmg 
its internal structure, snows it to ba 
a Polyzoon. The stem is twisted 
into a corkscrew shape, sufficiently 
remarkable to attract attention in 
rock pools, or in tanks. On examin- 
ing it attentively, it is generally 
seen to be furmshed with a number 
of processes resembling vulture-heads 
— one beneath each cup— having two 
mandibles, one fixed, the other mov- 
able by means of two sets of muscu- 
lar fibres, visible within the head ; 
and these mandibles keep up an 
incessant snapping, which occasion- 
ally entraps some worm, or minute 
crustacean, in an inexorable grasp. 
Yerv interesting it is to watch these 
hiroB' heads snapping with vague 
vigour, while ahove them the animals 
to which they can scarcely be said 
to belong, are protruding mm their 
cups ; for, be it noted, the bird's head 
does not form part of the animal, 
but issues from the stem on which 
the colony of animals abides ; as if a 

fentleman residing in the parlour 
ept a watch-do^ chained to his area 
e The position of this " process " 
naturally led to the question. Is 
it an or^n, or a parasite ? The in- 
variabibty of the position, and there 
being never more than one bird's 
head to each animal, seem to point 
to its beinff an organ ; but if so, what 
can be its nmction ? Mr Qosse has 
suggested an ingenious answer, — 

** Sovend obBerven have noticed the 
seisare of small roving animals by 
these pinoer-like beaks ; and hence the 
conclusion is pretty general that thej 
are in some way connected with the pro- 
caring of food. But it seems to have 
been forgotten, not only that these or- 



gans have no power of passing the prey 
thus seized to the mouth, but also that 
this latter is situated at the bottom of a 
funnel of ciliated tentacles, and is calcu- 
lated to receive only such minute prey 
as is drawn within the ciliary vortex. I 
venture to suggest a new explanation. 
The seizure of a passing animal, and the 
holding it in the tenacious grasp until it 
dies, may be the means of attracting the 
proper prey to the vicinity of the mouth. 
The presence of decomposinganimal mat- 
ter in water invariably attracts crowds 
of infusory animalcalee, which then breed 
with amairing r^>idity, so as to form a 
cloud of living atoms around the decay- 
ing body quite visible in the aggregate 
to the unassisted eye ; and these remain 
in the vicinity, playing round and round 
until the oiganic matter is quite con- 
sumed." * 

The animaleules thus attracted 
would be whirled into the animal's 
mouth by means of its ciliated ten- 
tacles, and tiius the bird's head would 
be ancillary to the capture of food Mr 
€k)sse*s explanation will equally hold 
good if the bird's head be a parasite, 
as I incline to think it lb. for not only 
is it often absent from tne veir spe- 
cies on which it is commonly round, 
but it has independent action ; last 
year I separatea one from the stem 
on which it was fixed, nevertheless 
the snapping continuea as long as I 
was enaDied to watch it One is natu; 
rally reminded of the analogous Fedi- 
cdiaria of the Star-fish. 

Whatever may be the conclusion 
respecting these birds* heads^ the 
action of the bird being thus close- 
ly imitated puts us on our ^ard 
against the tendency to attnbute 
psychological motives to the ac- 
tions of animals. Indeed, unless 
we have previously assured our- 
selves of iaentity, or at least cnreat 
similarity of structure, we shau al- 
ways be in error when concluding, 
from certain appearances, an identity 
of function. Thus, in our last paper 
we showed how improbable is the 
supposition that the lower animals 
feel pain, in spite <A the admission 
that all animals possess Sensibility. 
And everywhere the study of Com- 
parative Anatomy teaches us that, 
before we can truly understand the 
Physiology and Pq^chology of ani- 



* Gk)8Si : TetU^, a Sect-^ide Holiday, p. 62. 
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malfly we must acquire the most 
minute knowledge of their structure. 
Much has already been done in this 
direction, but much more remains to 
do. There is still work for thousands 
of laborious students ; and all ^nu- 
ine work will aid the science m its 
progress. Only lot men observe with 
patient zeal, and forego the tempta- 
tion to say they have seen what tney 
have not seen, but what, from the re- 
ports of others, they eimected to see 
(a temptation which leaas to the con- 
tinuance of error more than any other 
cause), — only let the same veracity 
^de them with respect both to what 
IS old and to what is new, equally 
deterring them from lightly support- 
ing a current assertion, and from 
U^tly promulgating a novel asser- 
tion, — only let this be done, and 
the humblest workers will bring 
their quota to the general fund 
How much remains to be done 
may be gathered from the fiEict 
that, in the nervous system, which 
haa Deen studied more than any other, 
recent investigations have lea me to 
some unexpected results, which, un- 
less I matly deceive myself, must 
profoundly modi^ current theory, 
and must assuredly modify our ana- 
tomical statements. * 

We laugh at the Gkrman who is 
said ''to construct the Idea of the 
Camel out of the depths (^his moral 
consciousness ;** yet we are often really 
little better when we persist in con- 
ttructing the forms of the simpler ani- 
mals according to the analogies of 
our own structure, instead of directly 
observing what Nature presents to 
us. No sooner do we peroeive cer- 
tain manifestations of^ Sensibility, 
than we at once conclude the pre- 
sence of a nervous system ; no sooner 
have we a glimpse of a nervous 
system, than we at once conclude 
it to be similar in structure with 
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our own. In like manner. Contrac- 
tility b supposed to imply the pre- 
sence of a muscular system j and the 
muscles of the lowest ammals are 
supposed to be only minuter forms of 
the same organs found in man. But 
direct study of Nature assures us that 
there may be Sensibility without 
nerves, and Contractility without 
muscles; it iiirther assures us that 
the nervous and muscular structures, 
when present, differgreatly in different 
forms of the animal series ; and that 
we must understand these differences 
if we would understand Physiology. 
The law of unity of composition, 
when rightly understood, is a guide 
of great value ; but it is too often a 
will-o'-wiBp, luminously misleading. 
We get into the habit of naming 
organs according to a general idea of 
their functions, instead of keeping 
the idea of special function depen- 
dent on special organ constantly be- 
fore us. What would be said of a 
man who called his gi^ a gondola, 
his steamer a railway, his carriage a 
wheelbarrow 1 The j^enercd function 
of all these things is the same, but 
the special office of each differs from 
that of the others, and its structure 
bears reference to such spedalfy. 
In like manner a ^ proboscis " is not 
a ''hand," although ooth are prehen- 
sile organs ; nor are contractile fibres 
"muscles,** although both subserve 
the same seneral fonetion. 

Descending from these abstract 
considerations to the particular sub- 
ject now before us, namely, the 
nervous system, we note first, that 
minute and laborious as the re- 
searches have been, they have seldom 
taken the direction of comparative 
histology. The disposition of nerves 
and ganglia, and the structure of 
partiodar parts, such as the brain 
and spinal chora, have been studied 
with splendid results; but, as far 



* The h/olity with which theories ire extemporised by many who have little or no 
knowledge of the nenrons structure, is only surpsssed by the facility and confidence 
with which men attribute phenomena to electricity. It may be weU, therefore, to 
state that our knowledge of the nervous system is at present in its infancy ; we 
have not eren established a secure basiB ; we haye not established the primary 
data. To quote the emphatic language of one who has given his life to Hub subject, 
" Our knowledge even of the coarser framework of the nervous system is still too 
much in its in&ncy to permit us to venture, with any success, on the copstruotion 
of theories respecting the functions of its various elements." — Smxiiro, Ueber 
den Bam der Nerven-ffUmHvfiuer «. d NetventeUe, 1866, p. viL 
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as my reading extends, no one has 
thongnt of making minute and ex- 
tensive comparisons of the yarious 
specialties of nervous tissue; and 
tne reason has been that men have 
assumed a nerve to be always of one 
structure, a ganglion always resem- 
bling every other gan^on, foigetting 
Mol^re's numerous wisdom \ Uy a 



L I first examined the nervous 

rm of the Doris and Flettrobran- 
I was surprised to find the 
brain (oesophageal ganglia) a[ an 
orange-red, and yellow colour, instead 
of white or grey. The &ct is fami- 
liar to soologists, but the explanation 
given is more than questionable. 
Yon Siebold attributes it to pig- 
ment scattered through the investing 
sheath (neurilemma) and crowded on 
the sunace of the ganglion;* and 
Owen assimilates this piCTient to '' an 
arachnoid membrane between the 
dense outer membrane and the gan- 
fflions.'*t These explanations are eas- 
vj di^roved. On opening one of the 
ganglia (uk a fresh q)ecmien) and 
pressing out the contents, I found 
that the colour was not due to pig- 
ment in the membrane, but to the 
contents of the ganglion, both cellu- 
lar and liauid ; and by careful pres- 
sure, the wnole contents were ^ected, 
leaving the colouriess membrane be- 
hind4: Unimportant as this obser- 
vation was, it was the starting-point 
of a long series oi investigations. 
Finding the contents of the ganglicm 
were coloured, I inferred that the 
coloured spots, irregularly distributed 
over the upper portion <tt the nerve- 
trunks, ana tluoughout the bands 
connecting the ganglia into a collar, 
were also due to ganglionic cells; 



this being inroved, it followed that 
the cells and granules of the gan- 
glion were not anatomically separate 
Rom the cells and granules of the 
nerves; instead of the ganglion being 
a distinct structure from uiat of the 
nerve, the two were identicaL the only 
difference bein^ that the cells whi<£ 
predominated m the ganglion be- 
came scarcer as the nerve was pro- 
longed, and at last only made their 
appearance by ones and twos, amid 
the granular mass. 

Let us pause a moment to consider 
the theoretical difficulty which is 
raised by such a fiaot Hitherto all 
physidogists have agreed in crediting 
the ganglion with the sole produc- 
tion, aira the nerve with the sde 
conduction of nervous-foroe (what- 
ever that may be.) The ganglion 
has been likened to a galvanic bat- 
tery, the nerve to a conducting wire. 
But if, as I affirm, the structure of 
the two be thus identical, their 
function cannot be so different In 
those animaLi possessing nerves and 
ffanglia of a marked structural dif- 
ference, II it is allowable to assume a 
corresponding difference in function ; 
but with regurd to the moUuscs here 
referred to (namely, the ^nera Doris. 
PUurobranchuSy AplysML Solen, ana 
Limax\ this structural difference 
does not exist : the nerve is but a con- 
tinuation o( the ganglion, the whole 
forming one tuM, through which, 
by a little pressure, the contents of 
the ganglion may be pressed out of 
the cut end of the nerve. If only 
one example of such an arrangement 
could be found, it would suffice to 
unsettle the whole doctrine of nerv- 
ous physiology, as at present under- 
stooo. Thebattery and wire can 



* Ton Subolo, ComparaHve Anatomy ^ p. 2S8, So also Dills Chujs, ItU- 
tuami di Anatomia et Fuioloffia Oomparata, p. 147 : ** Kel oentro principalmeiite d 
ro«80-ranoio, ohe raryisasi pure nei ganglL £ ciroondato da valida memDraoa oon- 
tenente molte glandulette giallaitre." 

t OwSH, Led, on Chmp, AnaL <^ In vert e brata, p|. 550. 

X The eiTor is probably owing to a generaliaatioD, from the hat that in manv 
animals the mgment if distributed over the membrane. Lstdio, Hitlologie i, 
Mentck. «. d. Tkiert, 1856, p^ 50, oonfirme what I have said in the text : ** Dieae 
Pigmentirang ist diffUser Art, eie rtthrt her von einer rothen Fluangkeit, weldie 
das ganae Ganglion durohtrKnkt und, nachdem dee Neurilem eingeriseen iat, in 
Tropfen herauaquiUt" 

I I doubt whether the auppoaed differenoe exists in any animals ; and ifSriLLnia's 
recent inveetigationa ahould prove correct, nothing but slight morphological differ- 
ences exist between nerve cells and nerve fibres. SeehisworicprsviooslyrefeiTedto. 
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therefore no longer serve as a com^ 
pariBon ; and the theory of conduo- 
tion neeos revision. 

It may readily be imagined that 
the doubt thus raised, left me no 
peace. I dreamt of gan£[lia and their 
prolonjgation& They visited me in 
sleep, in half sleepy in noontide walk- 
ing, and in evenmg reveries. For 
weeks I was in a " nervous fever.*' 
Every animal I could lay hands on 
was sacrificed to the inexorable scal- 
pel,— from the new-bom Puppy, to 
the Bee which flew into my study ; 
from the Frog and Toad, to the Grass- 
hopper and Locust; from the hideous 
Dogfish, to the graceful Hpefish; 
from the Hermit crab, to the Dragon- 
fl V larva ; from the garden Snail, to the 
Slug; from the Solen, to the Sea-hare. 
Scores of dissections only confirmed 
mj doubts respecting current doc- 
tnnes ; since, whether fresh speci- 
mens, or preparations after treatment 
with alcohol and acetic acid, were 
under examination, the facts required 
by the doctrines were not discover- 
able, but, in lieu thereof, facts alto- 
gether opposed to them. 

A passage from Professor Shaipey, 
one of the latest, and assuredly one 
of the best anatomical authorities, 
will iHresent the views held on this 
sulu^ct ''When subjected to the 
microscope, the nervous substance is 
seen to consist of two different struc- 
tural elements— vis. JUn'es and cdU 
or vesicles. The fibres are found 
universally in the nervous chords, 
and they also constitute the greater 
part of the nervous centres; the 
cells, or vesides, on the other hand, 
are confined, in a great measure, to 
the cerebro-spinal centre and the 
gangUa, and do not exist in the 
nerves properly so called, unless it 
be at their penpheral expansions in 
some of the organs of special sense.*** 
According to my observations, the 
foreffoing statements are contradicted 
on me following points : 1st, Nerv- 
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ous chords exist in abundance abso- 
lutely u^i^u^^r^s. 2d, The nerv- 
ous centres of^some vertebrates are 
vnthout fibres, dd. Cells do exist in 
the nerves. 

The physiologist will read with 
surprise of the absence of fibres in 
the nerves, which are universally 
held to be simply fasciculi of fibres ; 
and, indeed, the discoveiy so much 
surprised me at first, that it was 
long before I could persuade myself 
it was no optical illusion, or the 
result of disiiUegration in the nerve 
itself; but having examined both 
fresh and prepared specimens, in 
great quantities, I afiSrm, that in 
tne genera Daris^ Fleurobranchus, 
Aplysia^ SoUn^ and Lvmax^ the 
nerves are for tne most part totally 
destitute of fibres. I incUne to think 
that in the Doris no fibre can be 
found anywhere; but as all such 
negatives are perilous, I simply state 
wubX I have seen, namely, that for 
the most part the nerves are fibre- 
less. 

Within the investing sheath of 
aredar tissuef is contained a mass of 
granules, cell nuclei, and occasional 
cells, but not one primitive nerve- 
fibre. If we compare the structure 
of the nerves in the Doris with that 
in the (harden Snail, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the difierenoe, the 
latter animal having distinctljr fibril- 
lated nerves^ the former nothing but 
amorphous nerve -substancct At 
first it occurred to me that the 
granular structure might be peculiar 
to the molluscs without shells ; but 
the bivalve Solen and the Aplysia 
eontradict such a suggestion. 

Again in the brains of young Tri- 
tons, or Water Newts,! could mid no 
fibres^ none in that of a young Frog ; 
none m that of an adult Toad ; none 
in that of the adult Pipefish («SVn^na- 
thuij; none in that of a Dofffish 
(Acanihias) of about a foot and a naif 
long. It would be perilous to assert 



* Sbarpit and Ellis's edition of QiiMin't Anatomtf, 1856 ; toI. L p. dxxii. 

t It may not be unneceaaary to warn the reader who may Terify these obaerva- 
tiona, not to confound Uie fibrea of the inveating sheath with nerro'fibrea. 

$ In a preparation I have made of the oeeophageal ganglia of a Snail, the contents 
of one ganglion have been prened out, and there may dearly be seen not only the 
union of two cells by means of a process (a fact atill disputed by many), but the 
union of two cells end to end, i e. without any process ; also four cells thus 
united. 
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that there were absolutely no fibres 
in the brains of these animals, but if 
there were any, they must have been 
exceedindy rare, as I could not find 
one : and theory requires that there 
should be one or more for every celL 

These facts are importimt as weU 
as novel, and force us to the conclu- 
sion that fibres are not necessary to 
the conduction of nerve force, al^ 
though thcrjr may be special organs 
of conduction, wherevw they exist. 
The point to which the reaaefs at- 
tention b required is that nerve- 
force can be transmitted— that nerve- 
actionscan take place— in the absence 
of primitive fibrea This might have 
been concluded from the structure of 
the olfactory nerve alone, which, by 
a remarkable peculiarity^ shows a 
break in the continuity of its fibres, 
the intervening bpace Dein^^ occupiea 
with granules only. This is the case 
in all animals.* And I find a still 
greater break in the sympathetic 
nerve of the new-bom puppy. As 
the trunk is about to join the ganglion, 
the fibres di^ppear. and give place to 
granules ; nor do fibres appear in the 
ganglion at alLt Now^ as theoiy re- 
quires every nervous impression to 
be conveyea by a fibre to a cell, and 
by a fibre from the cell, we see at 
once that tne foregbinf facts, or any 
one of them, must strike at the root 
of such a theory, nervous impressions 
beinff indubitaDiy transmitted where 
no m>re8 exist, and where a solution 
of continuity exista No one even 
slightly ac(}uainted with the present 
state of science will fail to see the 
importance of sueh a result 

In the first place, it does away with 
many of the difficulties which have 
puzzled anatomists when unable to 
trace fibres to their termination in 
cells. In the second place, it throws 
light on the startling discovery of M. 
Brown-S^uard,that the transmission 
of impressions along the spinal chord 
is not due to the fibres of the posterior 



columns, nor indeed to the fibres of 
either ot the columns, but entirely to 
the nrey matter of the chord. Theaa- 
tonishment excited by this discovery, 
which utterly destroys the doctrine 
promulgated by Sir Charles Bell, and 
accepted by aU Europe, seems so to 
have absorbed attention that its 
effect upon the general thewy of 
nervous transnusnon has escaped 
remark. A few sentences may put 
the reader in possession of the capi- 
talpoints in this discovery. 

The spinal chord is composed of 
six columns of fibres, and a central 
mass of vesicular matter ; two of the 
columns are called the anterior, two 
posterior, and two lateral Imagine 
a bundle of six sticks enclosing a 
mass of pith, and a rude conception 
of the arrangement of these columns 
will be formed. When Sir Charles 
Bell came forward with his view% 
the almost universal opinion was that 
the spinal chord was a large nerve- 
tnink, presiding, like other nerve- 
trunks, over both sensibility and 
motion. Eveiy one knew that there 
were nerves of sensation and nerves 
of motion : but no one, till Lamarck, 
seems to nave conceived that this 
diversify of function must be owing 
to the diversity of their central ori^ ; 
and Lamarck only conceived the idea 
as an a priori necessify ; "quant aux 
nei^" he says, " qui sent destine aux 
mouvements musculaires, ils partent 
vraisemblablement d'un autre foyer, 
et constituent, dans le syst^me nerv- 
eux, un syst^me particulier distinct 
des sensations, oomme ce dernier est 
du syst^me qui sert aux aotes de 
Tentendement?*}: In the same year 
Aleximder Walker, passing fix>m this 
vague conception to a definite local- 
isation of tne different centres, de- 
clared that the sensory impressions 
were due to the roots of the nerves 
issuing from the anterior columns, 
and motor impressions to the roots 
issuing from the posterior columns. 



* See the description of the olfiictorias in Letdio, op. cit, 

f The neoeesity for oautioD, both in extending our obserrations and in making 
them public, is iUustrated by the fact, that since the above was written I have seen 
one B^mapatiietio ganglion in which the fibres did penetrate. Let me add that» ex- 
cept in the caae of the Slug (Umax), all the facts stated in the text are founded on 
multiplied observations, ft would not surprise me to find single cases of exception 
to erery statement. 

JLamabok, Philotophie Zooloffi^ue, 1809, vol. ii p. 260. 
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Bat alihoug;h this was a felicitous 
hypothesis, it rested on no coercive 
evidence, experimental or pathologi- 
cal ; mid in 1811 Bell* demonstrated 
that it was the posteriof* root which 
was sensitive, the atUmor which was 
motor. This disoovenr has been uni- 
versally accepted. It placed Bell 
at once among the j^reat names in 
science. But this discoveiy, which 
was supported by ample and deci^ 
sive experiments, led him and others 
to a conclusion respecting the col- 
umns of the chord which, although 
extremely plausible, was not founded 
on decisive evidence, and is now 
proved by Brown-Sdonard to be al- 
together erroneous. The roots which 
issue from the posterior colunms are 
sensory ; what more natural than to 
suppose that the columns themselves 
must be sensorv 1 Natural, but er- 
roneous. While the discoveri/ t&- 
spectin^ the roots met with little 
opposition, the deduction re6pectin|^ 
tne columns was vehemently criti- 
cised. Experiments were instituted 
which gave a mass of conflicting tes^ 
timony, curious to consider. Every- 
body contradicted everybody. Vivi* 
section seemed a snare. It was 
Longet who put an end to the con- 
troversy, by explaining how the dis- 
crepancies necessarily arose, and by 
es^lishing a uniform plan of em- 
; galvanism as the test, t The 



aoctrineof Bell, asmodifiedby Loncet, 
became the *• doctrine of the schooU." 
It is briefly this : All the phenomena 
of reflex action depend on the vesicu* 
lar substance, which is itself entirely 
removed from the phenomena o( sen- 
sation or motion. The power of 
transmitting impressions resides en- 
tirely in the white, fibrous substance, 
and of this the posterior columns are 
exclusively devoted to sensory im- 
pressions, the anterior and lateral co- 
lumns exclusively to motor influences. 
An impression is carried to the brain 
by the posterior columns only ; and 
from the brain by the anterolateral 
columns only : the one awakens a sen- 
sation, the other a movement. 
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After having devoutly believed 
this theory for many years, we are 
called upon to acknowledge that it 
is wrong in every particular. In the 
presence of many distinguished phy- 
siologists 11 Brown-S^uard has de- 
monstrated that sensibility, so far 
from being des^x)yed. is actuaUy in- 
creased by section or the so-called 
sensitive columns; while, on the 
other hand, when a section of the 
chord was made which divided it 
everywhere except in these "sensi- 
tive oolumnB," sensibility was totally 
destroyed. He proved, moreover, that 
it is the grey vesicular substance of 
the chord— itself perfectly insensible 
— ^which transmits both sensory and 
motor impressions. He proved this 
in various ways, the most conclusive 
being a complete section of all the 
white fibrous substance, which left 
only the grey substance : in this case 
sensibility and motion remained in- 
tact No part of the white substance 
is capable c^ transmitting impres- 
sions. " CTest par la substance grise 
de la moelle ^pini^re, et surtout par 
sa partie oentrale, que cette trans- 
mission h Tencephale s'op^re en der- 
nier lieu.**! 

There are several points in 11 
Brown-S^uard*s expenments which 
disturb tne reigning doctrine of 
nerve-actiouj but he has not yet 
published his positive views on this 
subject : and as it is a subject of 
which I have no direct knowledge, 
I shall only say that the facts I have 
discovered, proving fibres not to be 
necessary to the transmission of im- 
pressions) must be taken into ac- 
oountj not only in this, but in most 
other questions of the Idnd. But 
before we proceed frirther it will be 
requisites to ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, whether the facts I have dis- 
covered had been aliieady made pub- 
lic When Europe frimishes its nun- 
dreds of diligent workers in any de- 
partment, no one can expect to stand 
in isolated originality; he must be 
prepared to find that others have 
more or less anticipated him. I had 



•Bell, An Idea of a New Anatomy of the Bram, mi. 

f LoivoET, Anat, et Phw, du Systhne Nerveux, 1842. See bis Traiti de PhyMo- 
ffie, 1850, vol. ii., where the history of the diecorery is given. 

i Bbowk-Siquard, MSmoirei de la SoeUtide Budoffie, 1855 (2*^ SMe, iL p. 75.) 
Bee also the masterly Report by M. Paul Broca in the same volome. 
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no Bort of doubt that the facts, which 
to me were full of ugnificanoe, must 
have beeoi observed by others ; but I 
was persuaded that no one had seen 
their significance, because no one ex- 
posed a doubt Teq[)ectin£ the theoiy 
which they undermine.*^ My fiist 
step was to send to London for Ley- 
dig^s work on Comparative Histo- 
logy, the latest authoritative publica- 
tioa There, indeed, I found the ex- 
istence of granular nerves stated as a 
hct, though without specific infor- 
mation eiwer respecting their dis- 
coverer or the animalH in which they 
exited ; and without a hint of any 
physiological sipificanoe in the factt 
On my return home I made diligent 
search, and by means of Canstatt's 
Jahresbmchtefor 1854 (p. 66). learned 
that Meissner had discovered granu- 
lar trunks in the threadlike tiny 
worm Mermis ; and H. MUUer and 
Oegenbaur in the naked gasteropod 
FhyllirhoU On procuring the me- 
moirs referred to^t I foundthe fullest 
confirmation of my own observations, 
but no appreciation of their physiolo- 
gical significance. MUllerandG^gen- 
baur say : ''Distinct fibres are not dis- 
coverable in the trunks, which appear 
to consist of nothing but a clear 
granular streaky substance (atueiner 
hellenfeinkomig ttre\fyen6ub8tam\ 
Jn some instances there were small 
groups of ganglionic cells." And 
this IS all they remark. Meissner's 
observations are given in greater 
detail, and appear to have suggested 
doubts, as analogous observations 
did tome. "The four trunks," he 
says, " which issue from the ganglia 
have at first a clearly fibrous stnic- 
ture, BO that at the torn ends single 
fibriilsd appear ; but these fibres in 
their course soon melt into a homo- 
geneous band in which no trace of 
fibre remains.*' Curiously raiough, 
the branches given off trom these 
trunks, although they commence as 



homogeneous bands, presently break 
up into fibres which continue to the 
peripheral termination. Li presence 
of such a structure. Meissner could 
scarcely have miasea the suggestion 
it forced upon him : " In Mermis the 
anatomical proof is easy that a con- 
duction fix>m the periphery to the 
centre must take place by some 
other means than that of a complete- 
ly isolated and throughout equally 
constructed fibre.** I Onreadingthis 
sentence I fandea that the same 
idea must have occurred to him as 
to me, and that he would foUow it up 
by some further observations, or at 
any rate by some physiological refleo- 
tion& Two years later, however, he 
published another Memoir, || wherein 
ne notices this peculiarity of the 
nerve-trunks as ^ certainly very im- 
portant for the physiology of the ner- 
vous system;** but instead of seising 
its true significance, he proposes an 
explanation which would never have 
been proposed, if the facts I have 
observed had been known to him ; for, 
confining himself to the peculiar 
structure of the trunks and branches 
of these worms, he suggests that 
" the trunks must not be regarded as 
trunks, as anatomical bundles of 
isolated fibres, but as peculiar and 
intermediaU conducting organ* in- 
terpo$ed between the central organ 
and the peripheral nerves. If tney 
are really to be regarded as simjde 
nerve-trunks, in the sense in which 
the word is used as respects higher 
animals, we ought to find them 
composed of fibres — ^which is not 
the case.** I need scarcely criticise 
such a suggestion ; the mere fact of 
a sympathetic ganglion being con- 
nected with a nerve which, alUiough 
fibrous, has its interspace of granules, 
is enough to destroy the hypothesis ; 
not to mention the fact of^so many 
animals being without fibres at aU.^ 
From what has been already said, 



* We need only torn to Funke*8 Lehrhu(^ der Phynologie^ one of the ablest and 
most erudite, as well as Uie latest of treatises, to be assured of this. 

fLsTDio, ffiHohffie^ pp. 69, 185. "Die Nenrensubstans ist entweder mehr 
homogen und molekular, oder mehr von faserigem Auasehen." 

t See SiSBOLD u. K&lukbb's Zeittdkrift /. TFiam. Zool., t. p. 288, 860 ; and 
vii. 99. I Loe. eit, ▼. 284. U Loe. cU, zii 89. 

IF Meissner's obserrations furnish a yery noticeable fact, namely, that while in 
JHermit A Ibicam the trunks are homogeneous, in another qpeciee, Mermu nigre$een§, 
they are fibrous 1 When therefcwt I laid that no single exception to the incta I 
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the condudon is inevitable that the 
conduction of nerve force does not 
take f>lace by means ofjibres only. 
The nbres may be special organs of 
oondnctionj and as special oigans a 
corresponding specialty of function 
must be assigned to them ; and into 
this we shaU now inquire. Let us 
assume that the homo{;eneou8 nerve 
transmits the impression in a mass, 
just as the soundmf-board of a piano, 
if struck, will yield a certain reson- 
ance; but the fibrous nerve will 
transmit the impression along each 
separate fibre, just as the sounding- 
boardwhenstruckbykeysitheamount 
of nervous impression and theamount 
of sound in each case may be equals 
but the varieties and combinations 
possibleto the latter are impossible to 
the former. Or to vary the illustration, 
let us assume two men to be equidly 
susceptible to the general effect of 
colour, but one of them, an artist, to 
have more susceptibility to the min- 
ute differences of colour;— although 
the nervous impression may be equal 
in the two. it will be lees homoge- 
neous in tne artist, whom we may 
suppose to have a more specialised 
retina. 

The assumption that fibres are 
organs of conduction at all, may be 
disputed ; nor, if what waspreviouBlv 
said resp^inff the identity of ceU 
and fibre, in ultimate structure, and 
of the identity of ganglion and tubeu 
be admitted, can we allow the ola 
hvpothesis of conduction to be more 
than a metaphor. The notion of an 
actual conduction taldn^^ place, ana- 
Iq^us to the conduction of elec- 
tndty, is extremely doubtM to m& 
If the nerves are identical in ele- 
mentary structure with the ganglia, 
and consequently must partictpcSe in 
tiie functions of the ganglia, they can 
no longer be regarded as the conduct- 
inff rods of the oattery, but as essen- 
tiid parts of it In our present igno- 
rance of the true process we n^y 
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continue to employ the metaphor of 
conduction, if we understand by it 
simply the change which foUows wnen 
a nerve is affected ; and we may then 
gain some glimmering of the special 
ranction of the fibres, and the mean- 
ing of their increase with old age. 
Nerve-tissue in its easiest stage is 
wholly without fibres ; as develop- 
ment advances, the fibres multiply.* 
In old age the brain hardens m>m 
excess of fibres, as the bones harden 
from excess of lime ; so that what 
originally constituted a source of 
strength becomes a source of weak- 
ness. Probably to this predominance 
of fibres may be assigned the inca- 
pacity of acquiring new ideas in old 
age. Intellectual vigour is often mani- 
fested by men of a very advanced afe, 
but the vigour LB shown in dealing witii 
<dd trains of thought, not in origin- 
ating new. To assume a new attitude 
of tnought, it may be necessary to 
develop new fibres * and this cannot 
be done in a tissue already too fibrous. 
A similar hvpothetical explanation 
suggests itseli for the formation of 
fij^ ideas, monomanias, habits, and 
tendencies — ^'orwiised tendencies" 
as Mr Herbert bpencer felicitously 
names them.t 

But I will not venture further into 
this hypothetical region; the few 
anatomical facts hitherto ascertain- 
ed presenting too narrow a basis for 
sucn speculations. One embryologi- 
cal inoication may, however, be add- 
ed. The nerves df insects are, it is 
known, distinctly fibrous (although 
in the oee and locust I have observed 
the fibres occasionally melting into 
mere granules), but in the larvse of 
insects the nerves are often mostly 
granular. Thus in the active {preda- 
tory Dragonflv Larva — the water- 
tiger, as it is called — I found the great 
ventral chord formed of distinct fibres, 
but in many places it was purely 
granular, the granules not naving 
eyen a linear dispositioitt In the 



have stated would surprise me— for iostanoe, that fibres ooold be fbond in a 
J)orii, a PlewrobrtmtAus, an Aplytia, or a Solen — I meant to be onderstood that each 
exceptions would in nowise mvilidate my conclusioni, for which, indeed, one 
single case of non-fibriUated nerre would be ample eridence. 

*^Not till the beginning of the fourth month of the human embryo are fibres 
diaooverable in the spinal chord.— Txkdemasn, Anatamu du Cerveau, p. 120. 

t HsRBBBT Smicsa. PrmcipU$ of P^fdtoiojfjf, 1856. 

i In more advanced Larrso these chords are wholly fibrous. 
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preparation I have made of this object 
a very interesting analogy between 
the development of nerve and muscle 
is presented. A fri^s^ent of muscle 
is attached, the fibrillsB of which, 
instead of being striped (all the 
muscles of insects are of the striped 
kind), are partly striped, partly un^ 
striped ; that is to say, in the same 
bundle some of the fiorillffi are with- 
out the transverse markings, and 
those fibriUffi which have such mark- 
ings have them only part of the way 
down, the remainder of the fibrillss 
•being unstriped This is not only 
interesting as a fact of muscular de- 
velopment, but presents a striking 
analogy to the development of nerve* 
fibres, which we here see in the same 
trunk partly emerged from their 
primitive granular condition. I con- 
clude, therefore, that the differentia^ 
tion of nerves shows the following 
phases : 1°, as in many molluscs and 
all embiyos, a granular homogeneous 
mass ; 2^, as in insects, and perhaps 
crustaceans, a linear diroosition of tne 
granules into fibres, out without 
an investing sheath; 3** fibres, or 
rather tubuks, differing firom the pre- 
ceding, in having each an enveloping 
sheath, which isolates one fibre from 
the other, so that the nerve becomes 
a fasciculus of tubule&* 

It would lead us too far to follow 
the many applications of these facts 
to the vexed questions of nervous 
histolosy and physiology. The hotly- 
debatea controversy respecting the 
origin of fibres as prolongations from 
ganglionic cells, for example, seems 
to me decisive] V settled by the fact 
that, in the molluscs, we have cells 
without fibres, and by the fkct that, 
in the recentlv-bom dog, we have 
fibres which have not yet effect- 
ed a junction with the cells. Again, 
when Funke, reviewing the contro- 
versy respecting the existence of gan- 
glionic cells destitute of processes, 
says that, ^ from all we know of the 
functions of the nerve-elements and 
the laws of conduction in them, an 
isolated apolar nerve-cell appears as 
an anomaly {Unding) to which we 



can in nowise assign a phyraological 
purpose,** t he is assuming that with- 
out fibres terminating m cells no 
nervous transmission can take place 
— an assumption flatly contradicted 
by the facts we have just been con- 
sidering. 

Hitherto our remarks have been of 
a revolutionary tendency. To un- 
settle established opinions, to shake 
the very foundations of nervous phy- 
siology, and to show that we are m 
no condition to propound theories, 
otherwise than as provisional at- 
tempts, has been the serious business 
of tnis article^ Browu'S^uard has 
proved that the doctrine of tne schools 
relative to transmission by the spinal 
column is in every point erroneous. 
Stilling has proved that the dissi- 
dent doctrines of the schools respect- 
ing the ultimate structure of nerve- 
elements are erroneous or incomplete. 
And I have proved that the doctrine 
of the schools relative to the function 
of the fibres is erroneous— that con- 
duction does not necessarily imply 
the existence of a continuous fibre 
from the periphery to the celL and 
from the cell again to the periphery ; 
but takes place where there are no 
fibres at all, and where a solution of 
continnify exists. 

Nor is this alL What we meta- 
phorically call '* nervous conduction" 
takes place not only in the absence 
of fibres, but also m the absence of 
any nerves tbhatever. There is no- 
thing like the sharp angle of a para- 
dox to prick the readers attention ; 
and here is one in all seriousness pre- 
sented to him. The &ct is demon- 
strable, that both Contractility and 
Sensibility are manifested by animals 
totally destitute of either muscles or 
nerves. Some physioloj^sts, indeed, 
misled by the a prion tenden^ to 
construct the oiguiism in lieu of ob- 
serving it, speak of the muscles and 
nerves of the simplest animals ; be- 
cause, when they see the phenomena 
of contractility and sensibility, they 
Me unable to dispossess themselves 
of the idea that these must be due to 
muscles and nervea Thus, when the 



* SriLLTira, op. cU, p. 11-13» deddes that oil primitiye fibres have an inTesting 
sheath ; but iinlees he would deny the claim of those named in the second claas 
to be considered as fibres, he is certainly wrong. 

t FuNKB, Phytwlcffie, p. 410. 
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fresh-water Polype is seen capturing, 
struggling with, and finally swallow- 
ing a worm, yet refusing to swallow 
a bit of thread, we cannot deny that 
it manifests both sensibility and con- 
tractility, unless we deny these pror 
perties to all other animals. Never- 
theless, the highest powers of the 
best microscope fail to detect the 
slightest trace of either muscle or 
nerve in the Polype. To call the 
contractile substance a ** muscle,** is 
to outrage language more than if a 
wheelbaiTow were spoken of as a 
railway locomotive ; and as to nerve 
substance, nothing resepibling it is 
discernible. In presence of these 
flEusts, those who cannot conceive Sen- 
sibility without a nervous system, 
but are forced to confess that such a 
system is undiscoverable, assume that 
it exists ^^ in a diffused state.** I have 
noticed this illogical position in a 
former paper. It is a nat contradic- 
tion in terms : a diffused nerve is taur 
tamount to a liquid ciystal ; the nerve 
being as specific in its structure, and 
in the properties belonging to that 
structure, as a crystal is. ^ow, this 
specific structure — or anything ap 
proaching it — is not to be found m 
the Polype.* 

Whence, then, is the Sensibility 
derived 1 Either we must admit the 
presence of what cannot be discoverr 
ed ; or we must admit that a function 
can act without its organ; or, finally, 
we must modify our conception of 
the relation between Sensibility and 
the Nervous system. Which of these 
three conclusions shall we adopti Not 
the first ; for, to admit the presence 
of an organ which cannot be oiscover- 
ed, even by the veiy highest powers, 
although easily discoverable m other 
animals by quite medium powers, 
would be permissible only as the last 
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resource of hypothesis, when no other 
supposition could be tenable. Not 
the second : for philosophic Biology 
rcijects the idea of a nmction be- 
ing independent of its oi*^, since 
a function is the activity of an 
organ. The organ is the agent, the 
function the act — a point to which 
we will i^esently recur. The third 
conclusion, therefore, seems inevita- 
ble: we must modify our views. But 
how ) Instead of saying, " Sensibi- 
lity is a property of nervous tissue,** 
we must say, *^ SensihUUy is a general 
property of the vital organism which 
oecomes specialised in tke nervous tis- 
sue in proportion (utheorganismitself 
becomes specialised^ We have no 
diflculty m understanding how Con- 
tractility, at first the property of the 
whole of the simple organism, be- 
comes specialised m muscular tissue. 
We have no dif&culty in understand- 
ing how Respiration, at first effected 
by the whole surface of the simple 
organism, becomes specialised in a 
particular part of that surface (gills 
or lungs) m the more complex or- 
ganisms; nor should we have more 
dif&culty in understanding how Sen- 
sibility, from being common to the 
whole organism, is handed aver to a 
special structure, which then per- 
forms that funcuon exclusively, as 
the lungs perform that of respiration, 
or the muscles that of contraction. 
Nay^more : just as animals possessing 
spe!cial ors^ans for Respiration do 
also, in a mmor degree, respire by the 
general surface, so, according to my 
observations, it is almost demonstra- 
ble that animals possessing a special 
nervous system also manifest sensi- 
bility in parts far removed from any 
nervous mament. In the higher am- 
mals this is probably not we casct 
The division of labour is more com- 



* ** Sarebbe una vera perdita di tempo/ says Delli Chtajs, " per colui, che vo- 
lease ricercare neiri negll animali Infusori nei Polipi, nelle Meduse e nelle Actinie.** — 
Ittituzioni di Anat. e Fiiiolog, Com^parata, i. 118. He denies the existence of nerves 
even in the Holothuim So likewise does Yogt, Zoologiadie Brief e, with several 
other anatomists. 

t I Bay probably, because recent investigationa have shown that parts which, in 
the nonnal healthy condition, are absolutely insensible, such as tendons, ligaments, 
the dura mater, and the periosteum, become intensely sensitive in a state of inflam- 
mation, and this cannot be attributed to the nerTes.~See Floubbns, in Annales des 
Sdenee Naturelle, 1856, IV. S^rie ; vL 282. Further, Mr Tombb has communicated 
to the Royal Society a paper on the " Soft Fibrils in the Dentinal Tubes," which 
shows a 8enaitl?e structure, not nervous, in the teeth. 
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plete. The stomach digests, the 
glands secrete, the musdes contract, 
and the nerves feel Of course, the 
power is matly increased by this 
division of labour; the more complex 
the organism, the more various and 
^ective each function. 

It is truly remarkable that the 
jsoologist who claims the merit of 
having ori^ated this conception of 
the ** division of labour^ as a law in 
the organic economy,* should be 
among the stanchest defenders of 
tJie om metaphvsical idea that funo- 
tions are not aependent on organs ; 
and as this question is not on^ im- 
portant in itselfj but o( interest in the 
present discussion, it may detain us 
for a moment The argument, as 
conducted by Milne EdwardB,t is ir- 
resistible, because in it he confines 
himself to showing that special organs 
may disappear, and nevertheless the 
general function remain ; for instance, 
that lungs and gills may be absent 
but the nmction of Respiration will 
still be present : *^ O'eet une erreur 
flprave de croire," he says, " qu*une 
factUti determine ne puisse s'exeroer 
qulk Taide d'un seul et m6me organe.*' 
The grave error appears to me wholly 
on tne side of tnose who hold tlie 
contrary opinioa The reader will 
perceive that when Milne Edwards 
concludes, '' que la fonction ne dia- 
fMirait pas lorsque Tinstrument sp^ 
cial cesse d'exister," the eminent zo- 
ologist is guil^ of a logical mistake 
very frequent in biolodcal discua- 
sions, the mistake of conlounding the 
ffeneral with the particular. Thus 
an animal may possess the general 
function of Locomotion, without pos- 
sessing the special function of walk- 
ing or flying : it may have the general 
function of Sensibilify, without the 
special Senses ; the general function of 
Assimilation, without special Diges- 
tion ; for the special functions special 
organs are required,legs or wings, eyes 
or ears, intesnnal canal, and so tonh. 



The peculiar faculty of locomotion 
known as " flying," can only be per- 
formed by the peoiliar organs known 
as " wings ;" but the general fMulty 
of locomotion can be p^ormed by a 
simple contractile tissue. As soon as 
we disengage lanj^uage of its ambi- 
guity, the truth is easily seen : the 
appearance of each speoal organ in 
the animal series is coincident with 
the appearance of a special and cot- 
responding function ; or, descending 
the scale, with the disa^qpearanoe of 
each special organ, the corresponding 
spedaify of function dist^pears. In 
other words. Function is aependent 
on Or:Kan, as the Act is on the Agent 
Would it not se^n wholly prepos- 
terous to say that railway locomooon 
was not necessarily dependent on 
railways, because, before railways 
were invented, goods and passengers 
were transmitted by waggons and 
coaches f Does not every one see 
that the special form m railway 
transmission gives it a power^ velo- 
city, and extent, wholly unattainable 
by waggons and coacnes ; and that 
this power, velocity, and extent are 
due entirely to the peculiarity ot the 
methods of transit? The railway 
differs from the tnunway, and the 
tramway frx>m the old coach-road, in 
special modifications, as the lungs of 
a mammal differ from the gills of a 
fish, and the gills from a merely re- 
spiratory BurfAce in the Zoophyte. To 
say that the mnu function is per- 
formed by all, is to confound the 
general with the particular ; and to 
say that functions are consequently 
independent of organs, is worse than 
this, because it leaves out of sight 
the fru^ that the whole sur£Euse of 
the animal which respires is the 
^ organ ** of that general respiration. 
When acts can be performed without 
agents, and animals can exist without 
bodies, in the shape of pure syntheses 
of functions, then will it be a " grave 
error " to conclude that ftmctions are 



* Milne Edwards. See his Introdudum d la Zociogie OHiiraU. The concep- 
tion, however, belongs to Gtonnn; Zur Morpholoffie, 1807; Werhe^ zzzv. L 7— the 
French naturalist having the merit of applioi^on and abundant illostratUm of the 
kw. 

f Loe,cii,p,e9,uidJ^fomtm'la PkynologieetVAfuUfmUe Obti^^ "Les 

fidts dont je viens Vous wntretenir mnotesBt *'*-^*^^*« sont fiiasaeslee opinions de 
quelqnes natoralialeB ^ admettent oomme one sorte ^Finamm [Jijriftk^jim qna 
la fonction depend tomoun de son organe." 
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admit that Sensibilily can be mani- 
fested without nerres, and the para- 
dox therefore of nervouB conduction 
taking place without nerves was only 
a paradox in its terms, yet inasmucn 
as functions are necessarily dependent 
on organs, we are also forced to con- 
clude that the yarious specialisations 
of nerye-tissue must brin^ with ^em 
correqxHiding specialisations of func- 
tion. What those are we know not, 
perhaps may never know ; but the 
mere reception that such things 
must be, will help us to understand 
many points. It explains, for ex- 
ample, the absence of Pain in tiie 
lower animals, spoken of in our last ; 
it explains tne possibility of such 
myriads of subtle differences in the 
perceptions of men so nearly allied 
as twm-brothers. 

Such questions prove, dear reader, 
how naturally we are led by Sea-side 
Studies into the solemn temples (^ 
Philosophy. Indeed, it is one of the 
many cnarms of sucn a study, that 
at ail points it is connected with 
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Alt, flriMwr, and Philosophy. The 
naturalist may be anything, every- 
thiBg: Be msj yield to tiie charm 
of simple observation ; he may stnd^ 
the habits and habitats of liiiiTniili!;^ 
and moralise on their ways ; he may 
use them as starting-points of labo- 
rious research; he may carry his 
newly-observed facts into the highest 
region of speculation ; and whether 
roaming amid the lovely nooks of 
Nature m quest of varied specimens, 
or fleeting the quiet hour in observa- 
tion of his pets — whether he make 
Natural History an amusement, or 
both amusement and serious work — 
it will always offer him exquisite 
delight From the schoolboy to the 
philosopher, all mdes find in it 
Bomethm^ admirably suited to their 
minds, ft brings us into closer pre- 
sence of the great mysteries of life : 
and while quickening our sense or 
the infinite marvels ^niich surround 
the simplest object, teaches us many 
andjpregnant lessons which may help 
us through our daily needs. 

" And of such truths 
Each to itaelf m\ut bo the orade/' 
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Lfferatuse is under limitations ; 
it is like every other faculty of the 
human mind, unable to express half 
of what it would exprera, or make 
other people aware of a tithe of what 
it knows in common with other 
people. Poetiy, it is usual to say, 
comes to our heart, because it ex- 
presses what we all feel, but what only 
one of us^ere and there, has the gift 
to say. Yet even the greatest poet 
touches upon the great ocean of 
secret individual experience and sen- 
timent with the timid hand of a 
schoolboy; puts one thought at a 
time into minds which throb and bum 
with a hundred simultaneous think- 
ings, and to his own consciousness is 
dumb and voiceless, unable to say 
more than yeiy morsels and frag- 
ments of what is in him. We believe 
there never was story made of the 
most intense emotion, but its hum- 
blest reader could have turned aside 
to think of a truer, intenser, deeper 



depth in his own uncommunicating 
heart ; and perhaps it is for this 
reason that a full picture of life, as 
it is, is never possible to us. We 
have bits of lire in plenty — scenes 
external — ^interiors such as one can 
peep at through a lighted window ; 
private self-revelations, in which it 
IS still reij easy to see that the self 
is not half revved : but life, such as 
we live, to its full extent, and in 
its veritable details, never. What 
nian, worth the name, would tell 
his own history pang byjpang, and 
thou^t by thought? Wno would 
venture to leave me world a picture 
— or who eatUdf even if he yentured 
—of all the undisting[uishable £^08ts 
that throng his mmd and fancy 
every hour of every day 1 Nobody 
thinks — save in a ousiness fashion, 
when it happens to be one's trade, 
and when one's thou£^ts are techni- 
cal, professional, bent to a purpose ; 
but everybody is possessed with 
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Bwarms and floods of thoughts not 
to the purpose, vagrant, unneces- 
saiT, unprofitable, without sequenceL 
without reason ; and it is these, and 
not our set solemnities of considera- 
tion, which sway our mind and 
colour our life. What is to be done 
with this incomprehensible human 
material which its historians write 
about and about, yet never interpret 
fully? Going round its perverse and 
many-sided nature, we nave to take 
in bits the unportrayable whole, to 
make shadows and visions in repre- 
sentation of those anguishes which 
are too real to be told : and to per- 
suade ourselves to tell as much as 
we can of the common secret. One 
man writes of the Battle of Life— 
what does he make of it ?— a love 
story — a romance of sentimental 
self-sacrifice, cetat eighteen or so ; 
and fathers and mothers, i]i the 
battle of their life—among cares, 
sicknesses, deaths, poverty, ana 
sometimes sorer than reality, dr^ 
expectations of such, which make a 
darkness in the veiy sunshine — read 
the tale and look at each other, say- 
ing nothing; so the eiffhteeurvear, 
old romance stands to me world, if 
it did not know better, a personifica- 
tion of that agony ot living which 
rends many a true heart; and the 
real fi^ht goes on in silence, every 
man hiding it as he best can- everv 
man succe^ling so well that, if each 
of us did not Imow the secret, all of 
us mieht be b^uiled into believing 
that toe great trouble of life was the 
love-story, and that, once over that, 
one's personal peace was secure. 

This being toe case, it is natural 
that we should do as much as we 
can by snatches and one - sided 
glimpses, to make the world aware, 
oy inference, of the story which it is 
against the genius of our nature to 
tell; from which longing of the 
mind, perhaps it is, more than from 
any other reason, that so many 
people in these days write novels, 
nnding a secret satisfaction in weav- 
ing in Dits of their own troubles into 
unlikely coi\junction with the trou- 
bles of others, or compensating them- 
selves for the private ills they are 
enduring by heaping visionaiy ills, 
a fanciful counterpoise, upon hero or 
heroine, who are the puppets of 
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their will Fancy the consolation 
when one is gloomily considering 
one's own butcher's bill, of breaking 
a young lady's hcArt, or casting a 

O gentleman into the Queen's 
I Compensation! — one can- 
not pay the butcher, but one can 
come down like Fate and the Furies 
upon one's hero, and melt the hearts 
ot all the good people who have sons 
at College— or make one's heroine 
pine and die away in inconsolable 
melancholy, and move to weeping all 
the young ladies who appreciate 
such a sentimental fate. So litera- 
ture, which has limits, has also pri- 
vil^es; and^ besides indemnihring 
itself after this fiEishion, has freedom, 
as it travels roimd its subject, to 
select its view^ and do its picture 
without restriction. Human nature 
is multitudinous; one aspect of it 
is often curiously unlike another; 
and putting aside that part of life 
whicn no man will wilhnghr tell of 
himself, the resemblance of'^race is 
often small enough. 

As, for instimce, turning back upon 
history, how unlike any circum- 
|3ta|ices in which we can conceive 
ourselves placed, are the society cir- 
cumstances of tnat time of Charles 
IL, when all the people kept diaries ? 
—or even those of that first grand 
age of English Society, popularly 
BO called, the Age of Ad<uson and 
the Spectator, the "Augustan Age !" 
How extraordinarv it would seem, 
instead of our multitudinous Times, 
our lengthy debates, and smart lea- 
ders, and criticisms of State, to have 
a dainty little Spectator, all about 
patches and hoop-petticoats, and 
Araminta and Chloe, laid upon our 
breakfast -table! Should we relish 
it now, if, with the hoops, that 
dainty and delightful scandal, which 
was lul for the good of morals and 
the imj)rovement of society, could be 
resuscitated? It seems extremely 
probable we might, and almost looks 
as though it would be worth Mr 
Thackeray's while to try. Instead 
of once a month, once a morning, 
delighted reader — instead of the 
shoal of letters in the columns of 
"the leading journal,'' by which we 
are privileged to understand what 
opimon John Smith and Robert 
Brown hold about things in genertd, 
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think of the delicate little broad- 
sheet, and Mr Spectator's graceful 
monologue about Jacinta*s lovers, 
and the miniature little bonnet of 
Mrs Ohloris ; or the adventure he met 
with on his way home from Daphne's 
ball — or the veiled lady who came 
to see him, and advise him what 
folly of the day to direct his deli- 
cate thunder against. Strange vaga- 
ries of time ! we remember seeing, 
in a provincial town, a dirty little 
broadsheet, hawked about the streets, 
which respectable householders stre- 
nuously forbade entrance to, but 
which the maid-servants and labour- 
ing men purchased eagerly. It was 
very coarse possibly — for we were 
too younff to discriminate — ^not very 
nroper; out substituting Mary at 
No. 5, and Jane in Blank Street, for 
the Chloes and Aramintas, it was 
(barring all the wit, grace, " style," 
and remiement) just the Spectator of 
a lower, coarser, but not more evil 
life; and prospered accordingly. 
We think we should like a Spectator 
to breakfast amazingly ; it would be 
twenty times more entertaining than 
the lists in the Morning Pott, 

"Society" seems to have become a 
pNermanent and established institu- 
tion only about this period of our 
history ; perhaps Society never is so 
complete, so brilliant^ so successftil, 
as in a time of cotenes, and of the 
kind of people who make up the 
same. Witty people, who supple- 
ment and aid each other in the mak- 
ing of the ** conversatton," which is 
the object of their lives — who have 
no ambition which strikes far above 
a bon-motf and who find in their own 
circle just such a contact of fellow- 
wits as makes the breaking of spears 
a satisfactory intellectual exercise, 
are, whatever their use and benefit 
may be^ an amusing sight as one 
could wish to beholf-all the more, 
perhaps, if they are rather wickea 
and quite heartless, as wits in coter- 
ies seem somewhat disposed to be. 
But we are no longer in the days of 
witty coteries. The Augustan age is 
over — even the next remarkable a^ 
which succeeded and desplBed it is 
over. Not only Pope ana Addison, 
but Scott and Wordsworth, are gath- 
ered to their fathers. We are told 
that Progress has wore the giant's 
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seven-leagued boots for sundry years 
past, and Society among ourselves is 
perhaps more secure, firmer, and of 
Detter influence than it has ever been 
before. Let us see what the critics 
of the present time say of this ab- 
stract power and potentate now. 

To premise, " Society" (as we trust 
everybody will allow) is confined 
within rather narrow limits. We for- 
get the exact bounds — anyone curious 
on the subject will, however, find them 
in the NewcomeSy geographically dis- 
criminated—and they occupy a li- 
mited extent of that postal district of 
London, which is described by the 
letter W. There is of course a kind 
of society in surrounding places — as, 
for instance, when Society goes out 
of town a modified condition of the 
same is supposed to exist at its coim- 
try-house. There is Society in Edin- 
burgh— even, wonderful to relate, such 
plazas Manchester rejoice in some- 
thing which bears the name. But 
the Society, the true, genuine, unim- 
peachable, not-to-be-imitated reality, 
dwells, without question, in the Lon- 
don postal district Wy under the li- 
mitations established in the Nat*- 
comes. To descend from this alti- 
tude, a great many "circles" swell the 
general amoimt — all of them, however, 
establishing some far-off claim to 
reach into the inner circle of fashion- 
able despotism. There are Oity cir- 
cles, where the development is not 
very elevated in a general way— pro- 
fessional circles, which are slightly 
" superior," and benevolent circles, 
where everybody talks of charitable 
societies and ways of doing good. 
And the literary witnesses who bear 
testimony to this condition of life, 
and make pictures of the manners ana 
customs ot London in the nineteenth 
century, for the benefit of future his- 
torians, are chiefly Mr Thackeray, 
Punchy and the Times, 

Not that we ignore the multitudes 
of other people who have a word to 
say upon this plentiful subject. But 
that word, in the highest instances 
— Bulwer, for example— is so mixed 
with larger views of humanity and 
universal life, that it would be 
wrong in any save the widest sense 
of the phrase' to call that great writer 
a historian of " Society. We pre- 
sume that novels, especially novels 
2B 
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of social life, «s diBtingaiBhed from 
tales of adyentaie or romance, never 
did abound as they abound now ; but 
novels of fashion and high life, which 
used to be so edifying, have wonder- 
fully given way to those domestic 
records^ whidi mdulgent critics de- 
scribe as depending soleljr upon their 
close and careful delineation of char- 
acter for success, and which either 
find more interest in humbler places, 
or are better versed in the same. 
Perhaps feminine authors (and it is 
safer to say '' who is she T when you 
hear of a novel, than it was to say the 
same of a quarrel in the delightful old 
intriguing times) are less capable of a 
coup d'ceil, taking in the glittering, 
shining, brilliant panorama of so- 
ciety, tnan are men, who see, what 
women rarely do, the ^hole, instead 
of a part ; and the only writer whom 
we could add to our list is Mrs Gore, 
who, in her own routine, and making 
allowance for a great deal of same- 
ness, does her society sketches very 
cleverly, and seems to have atolerably 
thorougn knowledge of the subject 
And we beg everybody to understand, 
as a preface and precautionary mea- 
sure, that we mean to hold very fast 
by our authorities, and in venturing 
a hurried glance into the best Society 
give only their opinions, uid not our 
own. 

It is not easy to nmke fair en- 
trance into the fflittering mase. and 
hard to tell whether to b^gin witn the 
ladies or the gentlemen — the oLd fel- 
lows at the clubs, or the younff fel- 
lows who, through red-tape and (Go- 
vernment offices, or the more brilliant 
passage of idleness, or the Quarda, 
make their way into fashion, suc- 
cess, or ruin, as the case may be. 
One class of these said young fel- 
lows, however, is the novel fea- 
ture in the scena We cannot tell 
whether such an order existed in 
the older generations, but certainly 
it is in literature the creation of 
this time. No one conceived before 
of a hero who should be brave, 
manly, honourable, single-minded, of 
good oirth and wealthy condition, yet 
stupidas abumpkin,so far as intellect 
is concerned, and ignorant as a 
schoolboy in respect to " book-learn- 
ing." X ounff men who cleverly con- 
trive to get Uirough Eton, even per- 
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haps through Chri8tchurchorTrinity» 
without learning to spell by the way, 
who are consequently innocent of 
literature, and who scarcely know 
science by the name, yet who can 
form shrewd opinions on any of the 
eommon emergencies of life, and give 
wise oounsd on the same, and are, 
in spite of all their deficiencies, as 
little to be despised as any philoso- 
pher of their years— form, to our pei^ 
cepdon, a quite new and peculiar char* 
acter in the Society of our time. 
And we confess we aie not sony to 
point to such an instance of tri- 
umph over the universal sdioolinf, 
the general information, the terrible 
knowledge of the day. Education is 
not everything; sometimes it turns 
out that those men who have the 
clearest eye for nature^ and the most 
sagacious judgment oi their fellows, 
are men whose faculties have not 
been drawn aside by book& and 
whose minds are undisturbed by the 
TOocesses of educational training. 
The younff men of London Socie^ 
are not all in this happy condition; 
many of them have got themselves 
up ruthlessly for all manner of ex- 
aminations. Many of them do litera- 
ture in their own superb persons, 
holding the craft in proper disdain ; 
but we prder Mr Leech s Swell, Mr 
Thackeray's Foker ; and unable, as we 
find, to make any set quotations il- 
lustrativeof the natural histoirof this 
remarkable creation, can only refer 
our readers to Mr Thackeray^s novda, 
and Punch bodily^here it is always 
to be met with. This famous imper- 
sonation is not very rich in gm^al, 
but knows what debts, duns, and bills 
are to perfection. He goes to all 
kinds or places of amusement, and 
amuses himself in every poraible way. 
He is entirely without rdigious in- 
struction, yet somehow has a moral 
sense in mm, which keeps him from 
laughing at religious people more 
efifectuajQy than their hiffh principie 
and morality preserve Mx Dickensi" 
amiable and gentlemanly heroes 
from the same blunder. Once or 
twice he falls honestly in love, and 
does his best to ^ married out 
of hand ; after which event, whm 
it happens, we candidly confess 
we do not know what becomes of 
him, since neither Mr Thadceray nor 
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Mr Leech give us any insigfat into the 
existence of the married swell Per* 
haps they neyer are married ; perhaps 
something idways happens before tne 
final and fatal operation— yet we for- 
get l^iere is still poor Rawdon 
Crawley han^g out his unfortunate 
example to his brotherhood, which we 
trust is by no means a due example 
of their common fate. 

Then come the young men who are 
half of literature and half of fashion, 
the Pendennises who don't look very 
much like real people — and a great 
deal more satisractory, the youthftd 
statesmen of The CcuckmSy young men 
who " held subordinate situations in 
Oovemment offices," and had '' nei- 
ther money enough to be very extra- 
vagantj nor leisure enough to be 
very dissipated,*' but who ^ amused 
themselves notwithstanding," were 
" wonderfully erudite in all matters 
connected with the theatres— had a 
large acquaintance with actors and 
actresses, and were perfect Walpcluli 
in the minor scanoab of the day." 
^ They talked as familiarly of the real 
actors of life as of the sham ones ; 
they could ac^ust to a hair the pre- 
tensions of contending statesmen. 
They did not profess to be deep in the 
secrets of foreign cabinets (with the 
exception of one young gentleman con- 
nected with the Foreign Office, who 
prided himself in knowing exactlv 
what the Russians meant to do with 
India — when they got it) ; bat to make 
amends, the minority of them had 
penetrated the closest secrets of our 
own. Whether lawyers or officials, 
they all had a gjreat idea of them- 
sehres — high notions of what they 
were to £, rather than what they 
were to do some day. There was 
about them, as features of a general 
fiunily likeness, a redundant activity 
of life — a eay exuberance of ambition 
— a liffht-nearted earnestness when 
at work— a schoolboy's enjoyment of 
the hours of play." 

By no means an unpromising sketch 
of the very same class, of which we 
see the imparition — a succession of 

f hosts ana pallid shadows in Mr 
>icken8' late work, under the name 
of Barnacle — ^which shows that a 
different point of view makes an ex- 
traordinary difiference in ev«ry artifi- 
cial presentment of real life. But, as 
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Bulwer describes tiiem, one feels 
rather hopeful of the youn^ men of 
society, nothing being further from 
the uffly old democratical notion of 
such "pampered aristocrats" than 
anything which can be described as 
" a redundant activity of life." 

Married people, we fear — people 
who have sooerly taken up the com- 
mon lot, and are soberly living the 
ordinary life — even who are hving 
it unsoberly, with extravagance, dis- 
sipation, and approaching ruin— are 
not so entirely in the hand of the 
illustrator of Society as are those 
unfortunate solitary mdividuals who 
have no domestic privacy to retire 
to, and with whom the artist works 
ruthlessly, showing no reticence. No- 
thing can be more cruel, unmerciful, 
and remorseless than the dissection 
which the elderly gentleman of So- 
ciety has receivea at the hands of his 
exhibitor. There he stands in the 
bow-window of his club sunning 
himself, and up goes the heartless 
photographist and takes him on the 
spot, smiling in the innocence of his 
heart Major Pendennis ! who of all 
our acquaintances do we know better 
than tnis heartless old dandy, with 
all his abominable dd wisdom and 
shocking knowledge of the world ? 
Here is what another authority wit- 
nesses of these important patniurchs 
of fashion : — 

*' Early in her married life, Lady 
Arden had enUsted in her cliency the 
half-dosen supreme elderlies — incom* 
parable both as Bayers and listeners — 
the conscript fathers of Whitens and 
Brookes's, whose presence imparts as 
authentic a cachet to a clique as its coro- 
net, claret, or dry champagne. One or 
two of these ftccomplished mummies, 
for the conservation of each of whom, 
as for that of the Pharaohs, a couple of 
thousand pounds' worth of spices had 
been expended, was sure to occupy the 
best plaoe at Lord Arden's table. For, 
as Taaso asserts in Goethe's play, that 
'Genius requiteth hospitality by ren- 
dering immortal its entertainers, men like 
Beau Brackstone and Harford Clermont 
were as able, by a byword at a club, to 
bring Lady Arden and her fdtes into 
fashion, as the word of Queen Anne to 
conTert her staymaker into a knight 

" Beau Brackstone sometimes wonder- 
ed how she could stand ' that bore, old 
Clermont, who could talk of nothing hut 
^e turf/ while Clermont was equally sui- 
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Srised that she could endure a rottignol 
ke Beau Brackstone, who looked like a 
thrice-cleaned kid glove, or the ghoet of 
A perfumer. But sooner would she 
have ostracised even the farthingales of 
the Ladies Bellasis from Arden House 
than any of these tellers of the clubs, 
whose presence absolved her from the 
imputation of plebeianism as surely as 
a lightning-conductor secures a powder- 
magazine from the electric fluid.** * 

These odd umpires of society are 
to be met with in all novels boastin^g 
any de^ee of acqoaintance with this 
magied world. They are not very 
great people in their own persons — 
honourable younger 8on& poor old 
viscounts, toadies of tne highest 
success in their profession, come to 
this honorarv rank at last as the 
reward of their well -spent lives. 
They are full of the information 
most useful in their circumstances. 
" If there was any question about 
etiquette, society, who was married 
to whom, of what age such and such 
a duke was," says Mr Thackeray, 
"Pendennis was the man to whom 
every one appealed. Marchionesses 
used to drive up to the club and 
leave notes for him. or fetch him 
out. He was perfectly affable. The 
young men liked to walk with him 
in the Park or down Pall-MaU ; for 
he touched his hat to everybody, and 
every other man he met was a lord.** 

Delightful democratic power of 
Merit even in the best society ! Little 
boys at school, who may be bishops 
or lord-chancellors ! admiring pa- 
rents, who smile and applaud when 
Dr Birch, in honour of the free con- 
stitution of this admirable country, 
tells you so! look at this picture 
and extend your hopes. Bishop and 
lord-chancellors are honourable per- 
sonages ; but not even lawn sleeves 
or the woolsack can keep a man. 
much less a woman, in fashion. Ana 
here, on the topmost pinnacle, stands 
the Dictator, wno can oring a duchess 
into notice, and cast the illumination 
and afflatus of fashion even upon the 
fStes of a parvenu I for Genius is not 
to be controlled by the bonds which 
fetter ordinary men, and the glorious 
unpurchasable eminence of a Beau 
Brummel — an authority which throws 
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kings into the shade and makes 
princes contemptible— is as open as 
any vulgarer promotion to the ambi- 
tious soul of anybody's son. To this 
extraordinary height of human eleva- 
tion wealth is unimportant, wit a 
secondary consideration, but genius 
all in all 

''These accomplished mummies,** 
however, who talk of Carlton House 
and the Prince-Regent, cannot, in 
nature, last for ever. Who is to suc- 
ceed tnem? Is it Mr Kinealey's 
eentleman dictator, the good M^or 
Campbell of Two Yean Ago, who 
has all the consciences of all nis lady 
friends in his keeping, and soberly 
announces, when ne hears of the 
suspected levity of a youn^ married 
woman, that he will write to her 
instantly and set her ri^ht? He 
whose immaculate perfection is pri- 
vileged to interfere in all the emer- 
fencies of feminine happiness, and to 
old the balance in domestic strife f 
Major Campbell is an exemplaiy per- 
son of the highest character ; but we 
confess, between two evilSj we should 
rather choose the outside mfluence of 
the wicked old man of fashion than 
the solemn and intimate intrusion of 
Mr Kingsley's Mentor, who, how- 
ever, is but an improved and moral- 
ised representative of the same class. 
Let who will speak of premiers and 
lord-chancellors; aspiring plebeians! 
the old gentlemen at the clubs, in 
the novels, are not my lord duke 
and the most noble marquess. They 
are Beau Brackstone and Migor 
Pendennia The supreme leaders of 
fashion are nobody to them; they 
stand at the window of their club and 
overawe the world. Is it so ? and if 
it is, what republic, or what despotism 
in existence, can equal this triumph 
and apotheosis of Cenius, regnant 
over tne biggest oligarchy in the 
world ! 

From the dictator, we come by an 
easy transition to his lieutenant- 
general, and immediate second — the 
Lady of Fashion. She is not the sim- 
ple and single idea which wont to 
stand under that name in more pri- 
mitive times ; the pretty butterfly, 
whose pursuit was pleasure, whose 
passion was dress, whose highest 
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intellectual amnsement was a clever 
bit of gossip. On the contrary, she 
is a very hard- worked and laborious 
woman, travailing in her vocation as, 
we are [>ound to sa^, very few women 
of smaller pretensions or less careful 
teaching, could hope to do. Mr 
Thackeray is supposed to be a very 
unfavourable judge of female char- 
acter ; let us see what he says of this 
famous and remarkable personage: 

" The pace of London life is enor- 
mous ; bow do people last at it, I wonder 
— male and female ? Take a woman of 
the world — ^follow her course through 
the season : one asks how she can sur- 
vive it ! or if she tumbles into a sleep at 
the end of August, and lies torpid until 
the spring 1 She goes into the world 
every night, and sits watching her mar- 
riageable daughtersdancingtill long after 
dawn. She has a nursery of little ones, 
very likely, at home, to whom she ad- 
ministers example and affection ; having 
an eye likewise to bread and milk, cate- 
chism, music, and French, and roast leg 
of mutton at one o'clock. She has to 
call upon ladies of her own station, either 
domestically, or in her public character, 
in which she sits upon charity commit- 
tees, or ball committees, or emigration 
committees, or Queen's College commit- 
tees, and discharges I don't know what, 
more duties of British stateswomaoship. 
She very likely keeps a poor visiting 
list ; has combinations with the cleigy- 
man about soup and flannel, or proper 
religious teaching for the parish ; and (if 
she lives in certain districts) probably 
attends early church. She has tne news- 
papers to read, and at least must know 
what her husl^md's party is about, so as 
to be able to talk to her neighbours at 
dinner ; and it is a fact that she reads 
every new book that comes out, for she 
con talk, and that very smartly and well, 
about them all, and you see them all on 
her drawing-room table. She has the 
cares of her household besides ; to make 
both ends meet— to make the girls' mil- 
liners' bills appear not too dreadful to 
the father and paymaster of the fi&mily ; 
to snip off, in secret, a little extra article 
of expenditure hereand there, and convey 
it, in the shape of a bank-note, to the 
boys at college or at sea ; to check the 
encroachments of tradesmen, and house- 
keepers' financial fallacies ; to keep upper 
and lower servants from jangling vnth 
one another, and the household in order. 
Add to this, that she has a secret taste 
for some art or science; models in clay; 
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makes experiments in chemistry; or 
plays in private on the violoncello ; and 
I say, without exaggeration, many Lon- 
don ladies are doing this ; and you have 
a character before you such as our an- 
cestors never heard of, and such as be- 
longs entirely to our era, and period of 
civilisation." * 

We are not quite sure that Mr Thack- 
eray is right in this closing remark : 
for ourselves, we confess, though the 
idea is odd enough, when one consi- 
ders that it is a London fine lady 
whom this accomplished humorist and 
teller of tales against women has just 
been describing, that it reminds us 
very remarkably of a character ex- 
tremely well known to our ancestors — 
no less a personage, indeed, than that 
famous woman of the Proverbs, who 
is clothed in strength and in honour. 
Is the combination very preposterous? 
Perhaps Solomon's herome did not go 
out into the world every night to 
watch her daughters dancing; but 
doubtless she did with dignit^ and 
decorum whatever the exigencies of 
life and her position required ; and 
otherwise there is a great resem- 
blance between the two pictures. If 
this be a true sketch, perhaps our 
middle-class complacency of domestic 
excellence is not so entirely well 
founded as we have supposea it to 
be ; and certainlv the old stock figure 
of the lady of fashion does not fit 
into this place at aU, nor look the 
least like the portrait of Solomon. 
At the same time it is rather difficult 
to understand why such a woman as 
this should make a business of so- 
ciety; why she should bow to the 
omnipotent verdict of those wicked 
old dandies in the clubs^ or give 
up what amount of leisure she 
may have to make a figure in the 
anomalous and glittenng crowd 
which surrounds ner. You may 
suppose " pleasure " is not the ruling 
object of this "lady of fashion. 
What is it? One shrugs one's 
shoulders, and cannot very well tell — 
only Society is a business and a duty 
to this laborious personage. Society 
is one of the ladders of ambition. 
The young Pendennises fight and 
struggle to get upon the lower steps 
of it ; the countesses and duchesses 
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work their way upward with toil and 
consideration. It is hard work, and 
neither play nor pleasure, ana we 
suppose its object must appear suffi- 
cient for so vast an expenditure. 
Rule and authority are extremely 
fascinating in all circumstances, and 
perhaps there is no kind of eminence 
BO likely to inspire a delicate ambi- 
tion as the supreme fantastic despo- 
tical sovereignty, quite bevond reason 
and above it, which may oe exercised 
by an acknowledged leader of fashion, 
and which Mrs Gore describes thus: — 
" Lady Arden was privileged to 
snub aspirine Life-^ardsmen, and 
weed from ner visiting-list over- 
dressed duchesses, imderbred mar- 
chionesses, and minor ladyships, who, 
thick as the leaves in \ allomorosa, 
wanted to overcrowd her rooms.'* For 
this dazzling supremacy, as a matter 
of choice and deliberate self-decision, 
the beautiful heroine of Bulwer's 
Godolphin undertakes a disagree- 
able marriage and an irksome life, 
revenging the iiyuries of the poorer 
proud upon the people of mere rank, 
whom her empire overawes ; and one 
can understand, in some degree, and 
appreciate the motive. Nor is it an 
easy post for the Ladv Ardens, even 
when they are on the throne, and 
have come to their kingdom. " She 
spared no pains to please — no cost to 
conquer. No one knew better how 
to assort her company, or add to her 
acquaintance any desirable novelty 
of the season. The young mover of 
the Address in Lords or Commons, 
the writer of the last crack article 
in the Quarterly, or latest political 
squib, was as sure of a place at the 
Ajrden banquets as strawberries in 
March or green-pease in April" For 
Fashion is as fickle to its queens as 
to its slaves ; and when the overworn 
fine lady pauses in the race, she is 
passed and superseded without delay 
or hesitation. Therefore, not only 
must this much-toiling personage 
have a general knowledge of every- 
thing ; capacity to form a personal 
opinion; wit enough to make con- 
versation; imbounded tact and 
" good taste ;" a power of concentra- 
tion, only equalled by her faculty for 
detail, and which a general miffht 
envy — but withal, an invincible 
frame and nerves, and perseverance 
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unspeakable. Butterflies don't have 
these qualities— do we have ^em, 
excellent critics of the middle- 
classes ? What would Mrs Smith or 
Mrs Brown, who thinks a woman has 
Quite enough to do at home, if she 
aoes her duty to her family^ think 
to have a burdensome profession like 
this added to her domestic taialsl 
The good woman would die of it 
within the twelvemcmth. But there 
must be some especial virtue in the 
upbringing of the best society. No- 
body, save a pampered aristocrat, 
can bear the ton of public life with- 
out a terrible breakaown one time or 
another ; and we should say that no 
distressed needlewoman could equal 
my lady in the tale of her fatigues 
and sorrows. It' is harder work to 
be a lady of fashion than to be the 
milkmaid, whose light heart and 
heavy pail that person is supposed 
to envy. 

In the throng and maze of this 
brilliant panorama, my lords, the 
husbands of those indefati^ble 
women of fashion, are barely distin- 
guishable. They are Lord Ardens, 
grave, solemn and courteous; they 
are highly respectable, very exem- 

Slary, doing a httle politics or a little 
ilettantism, or something else equal- 
ly proper, in a dignified and unobtru- 
sive way — two lights of society, per- 
haps, cannot bum at the siune time in 
one sphere. Yet we cannot give the 
ladies the palm of obstinate strength, 
perseverance, and endurance. Look 
at the House of Commons ! Messrs 
Cobden and Bright, and other such 
new-comers, fall sick of public life, and 
have to nurse themselves for a Vear 
or two. They are the men of^the 
people, bom to work, and bred to 
ousmess ; but your useless ornamen- 
tal portion of the population — your 
"lordlings" who used to be contrast- 
ed so unfavourably with the plough- 
boys and the errand-boys— your men 
whose life has been supposed to be 
pleasure — behold them ! These are 
the sexagenarians, who sit up cheer- 
fully till dawn, and live through all 
maimer of discussions — these are the 
immovable men of state on whom 
long sermons, contested elections, 
defeats and triumphs innumerable, 
have no more effect than so many 
games— whom extra work only sti- 
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znalates, and extra anxiety renders 
bolder. As a whole, perhaps, the 
House of Commons has not much 
claim to be introduced bodily into 
society— yet one may be pardoned at 
this time of the year, ior a kindly 
recollection of these disinterested 
martyrs who 

" Sit in the Commons House 
When they ought to be in bed,** 

or even for joining in that pathetic 
apostrophe — 

" Oh men with incomes clear, 
Oh men with houses and wives. 
What fools we are to be stririDg here 
When we might lead easy lives I 

Talk f talk ! talk ! * 

Our labour lasts night and day. 
And what are its wages — nothing a- 
year, 

And election bills to pay." 

Where else, we wonder, save in 
this country, are men to be found 
who, without hope of either distino- 
tion or emolument, without any gain 
whatever in any shape, except the 
aforesaid election bills, will coifeent 
to endure night and day for six 
months for the good of their country 1 
There are not six hundred and fifty 
Solomons upon the drowsy benches 
of St Stephens, but there is an amount 
of patience, obstinate enduring Brit- 
ish pertinacity, among these honour- 
able gentlemen, which, not to speak 
of higher qualities, make no con- 
temptible addition, so far as they 
belong to it, to the permanence and 
substance of Society. 

'I The writer of the last crack 
article in the Qtuirterlyy or latest 
political squib," says Mrs Gore. This 
IS the salient point by which litera- 
ture connects itself with the magic 
empire of fashion. Literature, proper, 
does not find much space there. 
Ethel Newcome asks Mr Pendennis 
about the professors thereof, with the 
prettiest fashionable impertinence, as 
she might have asked about the South 
Sea Islanders. The ancient social 
triumphs of authorship are curious 
recoras of antiquity • even what is 
not very ancient, tne glory of the 
lAst generation, strikes the present 
with an amused amazement. For 
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instance, here is a new novel ^ by a 
clever writer, who has been long out 
of the field — one of those sU>rie8 
justifiable or uiyustifiable according 
to circumstances, but always verv 
attractive to the curious public, which 
enter to a large degree into private 
life, and take for their central figure 
a real person, who may be easily 
identified. Mrs Hall's book, which 
is veiy interesting and skilful, is prin- 
cipally the story of a woman of lite- 
rature— a lady "most gentle, most 
unfortunate." whose tragical fate is 
one of the darkest entries in literaxy 
history : but the report this novelist 
gives of the fame oi her heroine " in 
Society " is so strangely unlike any- 
thing which an equal eminence would 
confer, even in novels nowadays, that 
we cannot do better than illustrate 
by the contrast : — 

" The rooms on that particlar evening 
were full when we entered. If Helen 
had been boro of royal blood she could 
not have evinced more self-command, 
more dignity, and withal a more modest 
and womanly bearing, than she did 
that night : a perfect buzz went round 
when she was announced ; enthusiastic 
young ladies mounted on the chairs— bo 
much did they desire to see her ; all 
crowded back, so that an alley was formed 
to permit her to pats to the lady of the 
house ; and I could bear murmurs from 
those who had not met her before, ** How 
young she is!"— and "How pretty I** 
. There was, I knew, a more 
than usual galaxy of stars that evening — 
but my little Helen oatshoue them all. 
. . . . Helen sat on a carved ebony 
chair, which was placed close to a pedes- 
tal, that supported the beautiful Greek 
head of Minerva — so thoughtful, yet 
sweet in its expression ; while the most 
distinguished persons in the room crowd- 
ed round her, anxious for a word." 

Alas, and woe is us ! Socie^ has 
changed its likings— Randal Ledie 
and ms political pamphlet has some 
chance in the world of fashion ; but 
my lords and my ladies no longer 
form alleys for the passage of the 
young poet up to her hostess ; and 
distinguished people in general, show 
no anxiety whatever for a word from 
" the lips of genius." Why were we 
not bom fifty years sooner, twenty 
yean sooner, when such glories were ? 
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But along with the glories come 
troubles — concerning which Mrs 
Hall thus further explains the posi- 
tion of her H. L. : — 

" I remember that Helen, like all who 
come prominently before the public, was 
greatly tormented, not only by invita- 
tions and albums, but by circulars, beg- 
ging-letters, and beggars of all kinds, 
from the ' genteel beggar ' to the beggar 
of the streets. There was not a charit- 
able institution in England, I believe, 
which did not send her a printed state- 
ment of the good it had done and the 
good it hoped to do —with her assistance. 
There was not a church that needed re- 
pair, or rebuilding, or restoration, of 
which the rector neglected to forward a 
' statement ' to ' H. L.* Begging-letter 
impostors, of course, singled her out at 
once ; and distressed ' parties * requiring 
loans, fell upon her without considera- 
tion or mercy; schools attacked her so 
rigorously that she was quite horrified 
at the ignorance of the post, and bewil- 
dered by the educational advantages pro- 
mised to present and future generations. 
From the number of widows who appeal- 
ed to her sympathy and generosity, it 
might have been imagined that the 
husbands of England had been smitten 
by the plague, had not petitions from 
whole families of orphans, suggested 
that the parents of England must have 
been swept from the face of the earth by 
some dire calamity." 

That was how the world and society 
honoured literature thirty years ago ; 
but hospital committees and the 
clerg3r of England no longer dis- 
tinguish U8 by applications. How 
are we fallen, faUen ! Society has 
changed. 

" Thirty years ago, the ladies sat up- 
right, after the habit of Queen Charlotte,** 
says Mrs Hall, "and all the family of 
easy tecUt, which now roll about our draw- 
ing-rooms, were confined to the bed- 
chambers, and would have been consider- 
ed improper in decorous and dignified 
reception-rooms, where the embroidered 
chairs stood in their proper places, and 
ladies in tight stays, short waists, and 
narrow dresses, sat upon them in seem- 
ing uprightness, and talked to each other, 
after being introduced to their neigh- 
bours. Lounging, and frockcoats, and 
black neck-ties, came in with the Reform 
Bill ; and since then, I must say, every 
young man with whom you speak smells 
of tobacco, and behaves as if he thought 
politeness a badge of slavery." 

M^jor Pendennis, we are grieved 
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to say, makes the very same com- 
plaint of the loun^in^ and the smell 
of tobacco— but it is odd to think 
that the same assembly in which 
Mrs Hall records the extraordinaiy 
distinction of her heroine is so recent 
as to include amone its guests the 
youn^ Bulwer, ana the brilliant 
daughters of Sheridan — and that her 
deyer and animated sketches are 
only of yesterday, no further back, 
though so different from to-day. 

Literature, however, finds its 
patrons, when it finds patrons at all, 
among the middle rather than the 
highest classes^though even there 
lions are out of fashion. A few in- 
dividuals who, like Pendennis, are 
above their profeesioD, or who have 
at least a social standing, rank, 
politics, or scholarship, separate 
rrom it, add the glow of their literaiy 
reputation, among a great many 
other lights, to the general brilliancy 
of the crowd which forms society. 
But as for the profession of litera- 
ture and the people who belong to 
it, tgeir society is, for the most part, 
a restricted and technical circle. 
People of moderate wealth, who are 
struggling towards the formation of 
" a circle," but who are a long way 
below the splendid and illiterate 
millionaire who pants after fashion in 
fashionable novels— below in wealth 
and above in intelligence — are apt to 
aid themselves by the attraction of 
literature, and ask the courted 
neighbour a little bit higher up than 
themselves in the social scale, to 

meet the author of ; and there 

are now, as in other days, clever 
coteries, where a little world of satel- 
lites revolve round one Master in the 
arts, and gain a certain kind of 
social reputation and success in the 
shadow of his wing. But literary 
people in London live, on the whole, 
an extremely humdrum kind of ex- 
istence—meeting each other every- 
where — everywhere finding a certam 
limited number of outsiders, who are 
presented to them, and make them 
awkward compliments upon the book 
or the poem which they have ** so 
much eiybyed ** — innocent people 
who like to see real living authors, 
and observe with a certain reverence 
the makers of books. If any romance 
ever was about the craft, it nas either 
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died entirely out, or confined itself to 
the Bedouin bands of literature — the 
va^jrants of the Press. The profes- 
sion, in its other branches, lives, 
works, and sees its friends like other 
people — amuses itself with little 
spiritual intoxications, such as spirit- 
rappinjf and mesmerism — has its set 
succession of innocent enthusiasms 
— and is otherwise a highlj[ respect- 
able and harmless co-firatemity, mak- 
ing its books without saying very 
much about them, going out to 

Earties of respectable mediocrity, and 
ving in unnoticed safety, witn no 
'dazzle of momentary fashion to blind 
itseyea 

But leaving altogether the re- 
stricted boundaries of the great 
world, there is nowhere a greater 
amount of happy familv life— the 
warm and cozy society of the middle 
class — than exists in London. People 
who are not great people, but live in 
town all the year through, save for 
the one, two, or three months, when 
health, comfort, domestic pressure, 
and the customs of ordinaiy life, sena 
them to the sea-side or the country — 
people who steadily keep their place, 
with grumbles of comfortable dis- 
content, the real type and ideal of 
English character, outnumber, we 
had almost said, both great and 
small of the great BabeL But we 
have no eenius for statistics, and we 
have a doleful recollection of poor- 
rates. Perhaps they don't outnum- 
ber the non-producing and thriftless 
portion of the public— but let any one 
traverse those streets after streets, 
terraces upon terraces, squares, cres- 
cents, roaos, and places, where dwell 
the professional, the mercantile, the 
competent and comfortable house- 
holders of London, and he will not 
fail to be impressed with the vast 
extent and solid force of a common- 
wealth built on such a foundation. 
Sure as the season, the children come 
home at Christmas, and the house 
overflows in annual exuberance — 
sure as the August sunshine, is the 
string of laden cabs which carries 
them off to steam wharf or railway 
station for the yearly holiday, which 
is an institution — and v^ near as 
certain is the return, and its accom- 
paniments, which Mr Thackeray thus 
describes : — 
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" Who haa not looked with interest 
at those loaded cabs, piled boxes, and 
crowded children, rattUng through the 
streets on the dun October evenings, 
stopping at the dark houses, where they 
discharge nurse and infant, girls, matron, 
and father, whose holidays 'are over] 
Yesterday it was France and sunshine, 
or Broadstairs and liberty; to-day comes 
work and a yellow fog; and, ye gods! what 
a heap of bills there lies in Master s study. 
And the clerk has brought the lawyer^s 
papers from chambers ; and in half an 
hour the literary man knows that the 
printer's boy will be in the passage ; and 
Mr Smith with that little account (that 
particular little account) has called, pre- 
sentient of your arriviJ, and has left 
word that he will call to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten. Who among us has not said 
good-by to his holiday — returned to dun 
London and his fate — surveyed his 
labours and liabilities — and been aware 
of that inevitable little account to settle! 
Smith and his little account in the morn- 
ing, symbolise duty, difficulty, struggle, 
which you will meet, let us hope, friend, 
with a manly and honest heart. And 
you think of them as t*he children are 
slumbering once more in their own beds, 
and the watchful housewife tenderly 
pretends to sleep." 

These bills are not an agreeable 
item in the catalogue, but we don't 
know that they belong exclusively 
to London. Alas for the time when 
rank was absolute — when William 
Shakespeare was a freeman of Strat- 
ford, and Albrecht Durer a burgess 
of Kuromburg ! when every man 
stood in his own place, and, content 
or non-content, could not overleap 
that barrier just above him. We are 
in a free countiT — we are under no 
restrictions. We may " get on " in 
society just as far as we can, accord- 
ing to our ambition and abilities ; 
conse()uently we are alwavs edging 
on a little further and a little furtner, 

S&thering choice collections of the 
ttle bilb— spending our brains fuid 
strength without economv. Whereas 
in the old days they could afford to 
think of fame, those patient old 
heroes, whom law and circumstances 
restrained from crowing out of the 
sphere in which they were bom, and 
who, consequently, had leisure and 
freedom to grow mto the skies, and 
make Time their vassal For every 
man who ascends into the high places, 
many are there who keep them- 
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selyes in a perpetual warfare, fijght- 
ing for that other step, which it is so 
hfuxl to take, and having taken, so 
diflScult to hold ? Don't be horrified, 
liberal-minded reader — the old, hard 
bonds of feudal restriction would 
be a great benefit to many a stru^ling 
professional man, and housewife of 
limited means, and would make the 
battle of life so much the easier ; not 
to say that the productions of the 
tame would stand a very fair chance 
of being more worthy and of a higher 
order, ff they were not hurried to an 
end under the strain of Mr Smith's 
HtUe bill 

Notwithstanding, let us not be im- 
grateful; patience, courage, many 
a noble quali^, develops in the 
struggle ; and if it can only be kept 
safe above the point of broken en- 
gagements and habitual indebted- 
ness, this Spartan school of discipline 
has nothing degrading or enervating 
in it Inevitable little bills are the 
safest misfortunes one can break one's 
head against, and, save in very ex- 
aggerated instances, break no hearts. 

All this while we have been occu- 
pied solely with Society in London. 
It is because Society in iiondon is that 
whi(^ light literature dwells upon, 
and we say nothing on our own autho- 
rity. When the novels travel to the 
country, it is to show us a small com- 
munity, in some certain proportion 
composed of a certain quota from the 
metropolitan world of fashion. We 
remember no work of fiction, in our 
recent experience, where there is not 
an earl or countess paramount^ a 
dowager duke reigning in seclusion, 
or, at the least, a oaronet who owns 
the svaerainHe of the district. In the 
small geographical territory of the 
novel, the points of the compass are 
distinguished by squires' houses — and 
the gentry of the village, or an occa- 
sional interloper from the nearest 
country town, comes in to vary the 
scene. The squires are wholesome, 
hearty, ruddy, well-affected p^ei-son- 
a^ in most instances, reaching as 
high as Squire Hazddean when the 
hflmd which paints them is a hand of 
genius, but coming down as low aa 
the cipher at the head of a struggling, 
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selfish, gossipy family in such books 
as the Two ArisCocracie$, Squire 
Hazeldean is rich — it adds to the 
natural amiability of so comfortable 
a personage — so he can afford to be 
very good-natured to all the world, 
to be kindly contemptuous of poor 
gentility, and to do a large amount 
of neighbourly and charitable actions^ 
thou^ he does not always maintain 
intact the allegiance of his village. 
The country gaitleman of limited 
means, on the contrary, who has a 
large £uuily, and is nobody, has to 
hang on by the skirts of his nearest 
great neighbour, to trust to friends 
and influence for the establishment 
of his children, and is a remarkably 
uncomfortable person, whose ac- 
quaintance is not to DC cultivated. 
Between these two comes a recluse 
and mysterious gentleman, who is 
rich, retired, soliUry, and keeps him- 
self apart from his nei^bours— who 
keeps Horace in his pocket, and mar- 
vellous wine in his cellar, and is sup- 
posed to have a " story." This man, 
nowever, we warn our readers, is a 
suspicious character, more frequently 
met with in novels than in any other 
r^on. Then the chances are, that 
somewhere in the parish, a modest 
house, half mansion, half cottage, 
lurks among the trees, and here is a 
dowager I^dy Something, or the 
widow of a distinguished officer, with 
one, or possibly more than one daugh- 
ter, and skt may be either a saint and 
angel, like Mrs Pendennis, or a gos- 
sipy, voluble person, like so many 
that we cannot pye examples. In 
the village there is a colonel on half- 
pay, with a restricted but wonder- 
fully genteel household; a lawyer, 
sharp or amiable, pettifogging or 
liberal-minded, as the case may be ; 
and at least one clerical famuy to 
harmonise the whole. And there is 
pretty sure in these days to be a phi- 
lanthropist, or religious reformer, in 
the district, an Heir of Redclyffe,who 
goes to morning service and regies 
churches ; or an energetic TheodoriL* 
who sits for hours over a little girl's 
catechism, vainly bent on subduing 
little Sally's stubborn self-will bv her 
own ; or a Young Lcrd,f who legia- 
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lates for his district like a king, and 
is his own prime-minister, his own 
clerk of worts— a person overwhelm- 
ed with affairs, and over head and 
ears in business, all for the good of 
his people and country; or^ at the 
least, a noble-minded and universally 
popular Duke of Elmore, like the 
admirable person who appears under 
that name m a very clever and agree- 
able stoiy, called }yoman*8 Devotion* 
which, we trust, nobody will be fool- 
ish enough to refrain from reading 
on account of its absurd name. This 
latter class of persons, indeed, has 
become so considerable, that not only 
are parish returns and national refor- 
mations full of them, but they bid 
fair to thrust forth the ancient coun- 

a gentleman out of his place, and 
e possession— at least in all works 
of fiction and essays of light litera- 
ture. The old squire, who puts up 
the stocks, will very soon be fit for 
nothing but the purposes of the hu- 
morist, or to make a little sport at 
intervals for the amusement of the 
country ; whereas Romney Lei^h, 
with bis wild schemes of Utopian 
benevolence, is the hero of the pre- 
sent age, fit not only to illustrate his 
class, but to do all the love-making, 
mystifying, and marrying necessaiy 
for a romantic history. And we do 
not doubt there is a great deal of 
truth even in Romney Leigh, putting 
aside his matrimonial speculation& 
Fancy a young man, with no expe- 
rience of his own, but with wealth 
and social standing, a pitiful, gener- 
ous heart, and a profound conviction 
of the misery ana darkness in which 
thousands of his fellow-creatures are 
perishing. What is he to do? or 
rather, what is there too wild, too 
preposterous, too insane, to suppose 
nim doing, out of that passion ot pity, 
horror, ignorance, and helpless impa- 
tience to do something which bums 
in his heart ? The worst of it is^ that 
all the Romneys. all the Young Lords, 
even the Theodoras, are olniged to 
come to a distinct failure one time or 
another, and that nobody is brave 
enough to imagine a poem or make a 
nove^ in whioi the phalanstery, or 
the works of mercy, end in anything 
bat a marriage, benevolence, like 
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everything else human, has its mix- 
ture, doubtless, of vanity, self-ap- 
plause, self-opinion, and mordinate 
expectations of the good to be done 
by one man*s endeavours. Still there 
is more in it than a break-down, a 
disastrous conclusion, an accident, 
skilfully devised to touch the heart 
of the alienated lady of the young 
reformer's love. Men grow old de- 
vising reformatories and visiting pri- 
sons, and society of the wealthier 
classes is largely leavened with the 
benevolent impulse^ which may be 
but a fashion, out is, notwithstand- 
ing, a fact, and one of great moment 
And we are obliged to confess, that 
light literafure throws no light upon 
the social existence of those great 
towns, which, miehty as they are, 
are still provinciu. The merchant 
or manufacturer, who appears usually 
in novels—as, for instance, the trou- 
bled person who represents the aris- 
tocracy of trade in Mrs Gore's story, 
which we have already quoted — is a 
quite unintelligible figure. He does 
not want to have anytning to do with 
my lord and my ladies ; but his son 
or his daughter falls in love, and this 
excellent lather has to sacrifice his 
prejudices, to put up with a little 
contempt, to resign the best part of 
his fortune, and, finally, to become 
as near broken-hearted and bankrupt 
as friends and children will permit 
him to be. This is the virtuous figure 
of the rich plebeian in society ; the 
other representation is of a bustling 
couple, preposterously wealthy, pre- 
posterously vulgar, people who have 
oeen able to grow rich without brains 
and without common-sense, and who, 
being rich, come to London to hunt 
the small deer of fashion, and wor- 
ship the great. There may be such ; 
but Mandiester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
even Birmingham, wnere the mer- 
chants and the manufitcturers are not 
all millionaires, where the society of 
a lord, however coveted, is pretty 
nearly an impossible delight, contain 
some certain intercourse and mingling 
of educated people, neither hostile to, 
nor covetous of, the aristocracy- 
thinking as little, indeed, about them 
as it is ENossible to ima^e any peoi^e 
could think of so sublime a portion of 
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their fellow-countrymen— who believe 
their own " circles" to be very good 
society, and use the word with the 
greatest freedom, as if it did not be- 
long to the London postal district fT, 
but was the common property of the 
realm. We are by no means of opi- 
nion that these manufacturing and 
mercantile people are of a highly 
elevated class of intelligence, or are 
likelv to put mv lords and my ladies 
to shame by tneir Rood sense and 
good manners. On the contrary — for 
a money standard of rank is perhaps 
the worst standard which can be set 
up in any society — still, there they 
are, virgin soil ; nobody has made dis- 
closure of the home life of so large and 
so virtuous a portion of the popula- 
tion: and we reel sure that no one 
who has any real experience of the 
class can give a moment*s faith to the 
representations of it to be met with 
in works of fiction. 

Then there is Scotch society, Edin- 
burgh society, which wont to be so 
famous. Everybody knows how bril- 
liant, how kindly, now characteristic, 
how full of humour and oddity it was 
in the last generation — but, save in 
sundry virtuous little tales, which are 
much more illustrative of ecclesias- 
tical vicissitudes and philanthropical 
movements than of living people, 
Edinburgh society of this day is un- 
touched, and, so far as literature is 
concerned, unknown. Yet nobody 
who has ever glanced upon it, how- 
ever slightly, can fail to have noticed 
the extraordinary wealth and variety 
of character existent, as of old, in the 
old heart of Scotland. It is not that 
you meet any longer such antipodes 
of humanity as Christopher JNorth 
and little Lord Jeffrey. It is not that 
there are Scotts in the Parliament 
House, or Erskines in the pulpit, but 
it is, what is even more remarkable, 
that every man you meet is a man, 
recognisable of himself, and not a copy 
on the model of somebody else. 
Distinct individual understandings 
which you can by no means pass over 
in a lump, or classify by tne score, 
form, instead of a small minority, the 
large mass of the people whom one 
sees in the Scottish metropolis. Per- 
haps they are not more agreeable on 
this account. Perhaps the true mi^t 
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of civilisation is that smooth and 
bland external polish which fills up 
all the crevices, and cushions all the 
angles, and makes all the people so 
marvellously like each other, that a 
due attention to name and place is 
your only mode of knowing which is 
which ; vet the community has un- 
doubt^y a greater interest which 
has so many salient pointa '' In 
society everybody is the same, wears 
the same dress, eats and drinks, and 
says the same things. One young 
dandy at the club talks and looks 
just like another ; one miss at a ball 
exactly resembles another." is a ver- 
dict which (saving in the last clause) 
no cynical Warrington could deliver 
upon the people of the Scotch metro- 
polis. The ladies are less character- 
istic, perhaps, because Edinburgh is 
overrun witn sdiools, and the unfor- 
tunate young feminine population 
runs a terrible risk of being educated 
out of its wits. But though the 
nation at home lies dormant for the 
moment, and makes no blase of indi- 
vidual genius to throw intense light 
upon the society of its capital, it is 
impossible to suppose that such a 
hy Demation is long practicable where 
the fundamental wealth of a people, 
personal character marked and dis- 
tinctive, so remarkably abounds. 

This rich field, however, is almost 
totally without illustration in modem 
light literature. Modem Scotch man- 
ners are only known to us through 
the quaint old ladies, the odd lairds, 
and homely ministers of the rural 
countryside. The great centres of in- 
dustry, and that old throne of letters, 
conversation, and society, the Edin- 
burgh of Sydney Smith and Christo- 
pher North, contribute nothing to our 
social picture-gallery. For alas ! all 
the novelists are pursuing the shadow 
of society into Mavfair and Belgravia, 
and literary hacks, who know ex- 
tremely little about it, build up walls 
of rigorous separation rouna that 
charmed circle, and acknowledge only, 
as conscious nobodies, the world with- 
out — an odd enough pro<^6ding when 
one considers how little standing- 
^und themselves have there, and 
now sublimely indifferent to them 
and their comments is the sodetr 
they write about Yet our social 
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artists might very well consider that 
the large portion of the world which 
they leave unaccounted for — the mid- 
dle groimd between the rich and the 
poor— is just as full of all the greater 
human qualities as any other, and 
might very well afford and repay 
illustration ; not to say that it is in 
reality the society with which the 
greater majority of themselves are 
best acquainted, and most fully able 
to portray. This country, which is 
the most free, seems also one of the 
most oligarchical of nations; but the 
writers are by no means a fair ex- 
ample of the public ; and notwith- 
standing the books, there are hundreds 
of famihes among us who, if they are 
curious about Belgravia, stop tnere^ 
and aspire no further, and who pro- 
fanely use the sacred word Society in 
their own right, meaning thereby 
their own humble dinner-parties and 
tea-parties, their next-door neigh- 
bours and mends over the way. 

Notwithstanding, it is verv good to 
know that the little world which calls 
itself Society is not such as it once 
was : that a pure morale and benefi- 
ficial influence reigns and lives even 
in the world of fashion; that the 
overworked fine ladies, who strain 
their faculties for the service of the 
season^ are good mothers, good wives, 
extortmg from the greatest modem 
satirist of society praise so great that 
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one wonders how it can have been 
passed over so quietly. Recurring to 
the days of the Spectator, one does 
not see that one has mucn to regret 
in the contrast, and cannot help ex- 
pecting that the modem Spectator, 
if it ever comes to be accomplished, 
will be hanpily so much less piquant 
than the last, that it will have no 
familiar vice to record, nor dainty 
scandals nicely pointed to circulate 
with that ease of custom and habit 
which makes the evil scarcely won- 
derful. Better things have come to 
us in these latter days — and no one 
can trace the inferential, the uninten- 
tional, the casual, and common no- 
tices of social life, made in the books, 
papers, and periodicals which abound 
among us, without rejoicing to per- 
ceive Dy all this unconscious force of 
testimony, how tme, pure, and blame- 
less, on tiie whole, is the influence of 
society; how, even in its most re- 
stricted sense, the nominal world of 
fashion itself has many aspects 
which a serious man can look upon 
with applause and satisfaction; and 
that, whatever outside troubles there 
may be in store for us, one cannot 
contemplate the social and domes- 
tic life of this empire without feeling 
that here lies the tme " well of Eng- 
lish undefiled** — a perennial spring of 
strength, vigour, and renewal for this 
united nation. 
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That pretty connderable projwr- 
tion of biographical information 
known as The Lives oftheSainU, oc- 
cupies an eqaivocal place in literature, 
vibratine between tne sacred and the 
very profane. The ground is not easily 
approached without offence. With 
those in whose ultimate opinion we 
have least sympathy it is considered 
holy ground, not to be trodden by 
mere human feet ; while, on the other 
hand, those with whom we eigoy a 
common creed and like principles 
of action are too apt to yiew the 
whole of the department of Hagi- 
ology as useless, if not mischieyous. 
We do not undertake, on the present 
occasion, to d^ with this depart- 
ment of literature at large ; we pro- 
fess only to look into a small comer 
of it, and if we find there anything to 
instruct or amuse a casual reader we 
claim the priyilege of announcing it, 
promising to do so in a manner 
which should offend no man. 

It is quite lawful to count that 
the history of the early British and 
Irish saints is a mere conglomerate of 
priestly rubbish— of puerile fables— 
of base, sordid, clumsy impostures — 
of monstrosities brutal and gloomy 
^-destitute of the pleasant glow 
which a wild and fertile imagination 
might throw oyer their lumbering 
incoherence. It is also, we hope, 
lawful to belieye that some sniall 
grains of profitable instruction may 
be found in the liyes, however clum- 
sily or even unfaithfully written, of 
those who were the first to brighten 
the shores of -these islands with the 
blessing of Christianity. If it be in- 
teresting, as doubtless it is, to read 
the history of some modem schism 
or secession, with all its personal 
anecdotes of frailty and honest zeal, 
of trickery and devotedness, vet 
some may be allowed to hold that 
there may be an interest still broader 
and deeper in the historical incidents 
which mark the passage of our an- 
cestors from the abominations of 
Paganism to the purity of Christi- 
anity. 

It is troe that the lives of the 
saints are full of fiAbles. As sound 



Protestants, we must r^ect all the 
miracles, and, in doing so, leave but 
a limited amount of humble troth 
behind. But superstitions have their 
own sphere of instruction, as some- 
thing which human nature has gone 
thro^h ; and even the miracles give 
us information. There are deep les- 
sons communicated to us by tiie 
histories of magic, necromancy, sor- 
cery, and witcncraft, in the l<mp 
qarou, the incubus, and the succubus. 
There are stories about clairvoyance 
and tablo-rapping which will give 
future ages a means of knowing the 
calibre of this age, and will give in- 
quirers into the frailties and follies 
of mankind a source of knowledge 
which they would not have if all 
record <^ such things were Bup> 
pressed. Nay, not the least interest- 
ing feature in the fortunes of some 
of those religious movements which 
have attracted much popularity and 
sympathy among good Protestants 
in later times, has been a series of in- 
cidents bearing a very remarkable 
generic resemblance to the miraclee 
recorded in the lives of the saints ; 
and these would become interesting, 
therefore, were it for no other reason 
than because they are the prototy|)es 
of men who act some part m the his- 
tory of the present generation. Those 
who are tne most accomplished in 
the later school of classical archaeo- 
logists, have conveyed to their read- 
ers the pleasing assurance that the 
severe hLBtoricaTcriticisnotto throw 
away the cosmogony and the hiero- 
logy of Greece. It is part of Grecian 
history that the creea of the people 
was filled with a love of embodied 
fancies, so graceful and luxuriant. 
No less are the revel rout of Val- 
halla part of the virtual history of 
the Scandinavian tribes. But the 
lives of our saints, independently 
alto^ther of the momentous change 
in human affairs and prospect 
which they ushered in, have a sub- 
stantial hold on history, of whidi 
neither the classical nor the northern 
hierology can boast. Poseidon and 
Aphrodite^ Odin and Freya, vanish 
into the mdefinite and undisoover- 
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able at the approach of historical 
eriticism. But eeparatelj altogether 
from their miracles, Outhbeit and 
Ninian, Columba and Eentigem, 
had actual existences. We Know 
when they lived and when they 
died. The closer that historical 
criticism dogs their steps, the clearer 
it sees them, and the more it knows 
about their actual lives and ways. 
Even if they were not the mission- 
aries who introduced Christianity 
among us, — as men of an early and 
dark period, living on the soil we 
now inhabit, filled with people and 
the fruits of advanced civilisation, it 
would be interesting to know about 
them — about the habitations they 
lodged in, the garments they wore, 
the food they ate, the language they 
spoke, their method of social inter- 
course among each other, and the 
sort of government under which 
they livea That by investigation 
Upd critical inquiry we can Know 
more of these things than our an- 
cestors of centuries past could know, 
is still a notion comparatively new 
which we have not fully realised. 
The classic literature in which our 
earlv training lies has nothing in it 
to show us the power of critical in- 
c[uiry, and much to make us slight 
it. The Romans, instead of improv- 
ing on the Greeks, fell in this respect 
behind them. Father Herodotus, 
credulous as he was, was a better 
aatiquaiy than any who wrote in 
Latin before the revival of letters. 
Occupied entirely with the g^ory of 
their conquests, and blind to the 
future which tneir selfish tyranny 
was preparing for them, the Komans 
were equally thou^tless of the past, 
unless it were exaggerated and ralsi- 
fied into a narrative to aggrandise 
their own glory. Their authors ab- 
dicated the duty of leaving to the 
world the true narrative of the early 
stnwles and achievements out of 
whi^the Republic and the Empire 
arose. It is easy to be sceptical at 
anytime. We can cut away Romulus 
and Remus from genuine history 
hundreds of years after the Empire 
has ceased to govern or exist but 
the golden opportunity for sifting the 
genuine out of the fabulous has long 
passed away. It is seldom possible 
to construct the infant histories of 
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departed nationalities. The differ- 
ence between the facilities which a 
nation has for finding out its own 
early history, and those which 
strangers have for constructing it 
when the nationality has allowed its 
deathbed to pass over without the 
performance of that patriotic task, is 
nearly as great as a man's own faci- 
lities for writing the history of his 
youth, and those of the bio^pher 
who makes inquiries about him after 
he is buried. 

We are becoming wiser than the 
Romans in this as m other matters, 
and are constructing the infant his- 
tories of the various European nar 
tions, out of the materials which 
each iK)8se8ses. Hagiology, as the bio- 
graphical literature connected with 
the Christian saints is termed, forms 
a very laige element in these mate- 
rials; ana no wonder, when we re- 
member that the Church possessed 
all the literature of the age, such as 
it was. From such a publication as 
Alban Butler's Lives of the JSaints 
little is to be learnt. A zealous son 
of the Romish Church would be care- 
ful not to interpret to English readers 
of the eighteenth century many 
things whidi were devoutly believed 
by tne Christian world from the 
sixth centniy to the Reformation — 
the very things that, on account of 
their alienation from the habits and 
notions of the present daj, afford us 
the most vivid practical insight into 
the past Every one knows, per- 
haps, that the great work oi the 
Bolandists, the viUe Sanetorum, is 
written in the chronological order of 
the days of the year, each saint being 
commemorated on the day of his 
festival. But it requires one to dip oc- 
casionally into these ponderous folios 
to have any conception of the swarm 
of saints whose hves are there com- 
memorated—of the profuse diversity 
of places, and times, and manners, on 
wmch they bear, and the wonderful 
mass of instruction they afford about 
''the dark ages," and the dawn of 
the revival of letters. The mreat col- 
lection, moving slowly on n'om Ist 
January downwards, stuck some- 
where in the month of September, 
about a century ago. Its progress 
has lately been resumed, and the 
tonibling out d an enormous Latin 
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folio from time to time shows that 
the ancient spirit is not dead. 

It was very unfavourable to the 
pursuit of the history of the settle- 
ment of Christianity in the Brit- 
ish Islands to know that its main 
sources lay in Irish history. We 
can easily imagine how discour- 
aged historians of the Hume and 
l^bertson school would become when 
they handled the usually available 
introductions to the history of Ire- 
land. Let us, for instance, ^e up a 
very well-conditioned and truly learn- 
ed-looking folio volume, " The Gene- 
ral History of Ireland^ collected by 
the learned Jeffrey Keating, D.D.. 
faithfully translatea from the original 
Irish Language, with many curious 
Amendments taken from the Psalters 
of Tara and Cashel, with other 
authentic Records, by Dermod O'Con- 
nor. Antiquary to the Kingdom of 
Ireland.** Opposite to the titl&page 
is a full-length portrait of Brian 
Boroomh, whose fame has been in- 
creased of late years by the achieve- 
ments of his descendant in the cab- 
bage-garden. The monarch is in full 
bumped plate-armour, with scarf 
and surcoat — all three centuries at 
leajst later in fashion than the era 
attributed to Imn. But that is a 
trifla It would involve much hard 
and useless work to- make war on 
the anachronisms of historical por- 
traits, and we are not to judge of 
historical works by their engraved 
decorationa Here, however, the 
picture is sober truth itself to what 
the inquiring reader finds in the 
typography. After the descriptive 
geograpnicEd introduction common in 
old histories, the real commence- 
ment comes upon us in this form : — 

" Of the first iDvasion of Ireland be- 
fore the Flood 1" " Various," the author 
tells us, *' are the opinions concerning the 
first mortal that set a foot upon this 
island. We are told by some that three 
of the daughters of Oun arrived here, 
several hundred years before the Deluge. 
The white book, which in the Irish is 
called Leabhar Dhroma Sneachta, in- 
forms us that the oldest of these 
daughters was called Banba, and gave a 
name to the whole kingdom. After 
these, we are told that three men and 
fifty women arrived in the island ; one of 
them was called Ladhra, from whom 
was derived the name of Ardladhan. 
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These people lived forty years in the 
country, and at last they all died of a 
certain distemper in a week's time. From 
their death, it is said that the island was 
uninhabited for the space of an hundred 
years, till the world vras drowned. We 
are told that the first who set foot upon 
the island were three fishermen that 
were driven thither by a storm from the 
coast of Spain. They were pleased with 
the discovery they had made, and re- 
solved to settle in the country ; but they 
agreed first to go back for their vrives, 
and in their return were unfortunately 
drowned by the waters of the Deluge at 
a place called Tuath Inbhir. The names 
of these three fishermen were Capa, 
Laighne, and Luasat. Others, again, are 
of opinion that Ceasar, the daughter of 
Bith, Was the first that came into the 
island before the Deluge. . When 

Noah vras building the ark to preserve 
himself and his family from the Deluge, 
Bith, the father of CcMsar, sent to desire 
an apartment for him and his daughter, 
to save them from the approaching 
danger. Noah, having no authority from 
Heaven to receive them into the ar?, 
denied his request. Upon this repulse, 
Bith Fiontan, the husoand of Ceasar, 
and Ladhra her brother, consulted 
among themselves what measures they 
should take in this extremity." 

The result was, that, like the Laird 
of Macnab, they built a boat o' their 

nbut on a much larger scale, bein^ 
iir match with the ark itself. 
But let us do justice. The learned 
Dr Keatinff does not give us all this 
as veritable history; on the con- 
trary, being of a sceptical turn of 
mind, he has courage enough to stem 
the national prejudice, and throw 
doubt on the narrative. He even 
rises up into something like eloquent 
scorn when he discusses the manner 
in which some antediluvian annals 
were said to be preserved. Thus : — 

" As for such of them who say that 
Fiontan was drowned in the Flood, and 
afterwards came to life, and lived to 
publish the antediluvian history of the 
island—what can they propose by such 
chimerical relations, but to amuse the 
ignorant with strange and romantic 
tales, to corrupt and perplex the original 
annals, and to raise a jealousy that no 
manner of credit is to be given to the 
tnie and authentic chronides of that 
kingdom I ** 

We quote no more, until, after he 
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bas exhausted his sceptical ingenuity 
about the stones of Ireland and the 
Deluge, we find the Doctor again on 
firm ground, prepared to afford his 
readers, without any critical misffiv- 
ings, *' an account of the first inhabit- 
ants of Ireland after the Flood." He 
now tells us with simple and dignified 
brevity that "the kin^om of Ire- 
land lay waste and unmhabited for 
the smce of three hundred years after 
the Deluge, till Partholanus, son of 
Seara, son of Sru, son of Easru, son 
of Framant, son of Fathochda, son of 
Bia^og, son of Japhet, son of Noah, 
arrived there with his people." From 
such a patriarchal nomenclature the 
reader of Keating is suddenly in- 
troduced to a story of domestic 
scandal, in which " a footman " and 
a "favourite greyhound " make their 
frequent appearance. Then follow 
many great epochs — the arrival of 
the Firbolgs, the dynasty of the Tua- 
tha de Danans, with revolutions and 
battles countless, before we come to 
the commencement of a settled dy- 
nasty of kings, of whom more than 
ninety reigned before the Christian 
era. It is, after all, more sad than 
ridiculous to remember that within 
the present generation many his- 
torians believed not only what Keat- 
ing thus tells as truth, but also what 
Tie ventured to doubt ; and if the Eng- 
lish antiauaries, according to their 
wont, called for records.— did these 
not exist abundantly, if tney could be 
got at, in those authentic genealogies, 
which were from time to time ad- 
justed and collated with so much 
skill and scrupulous accuracy by the 
official antiquaries who met in the 
Hall of Tara ? The authentication 
of the story by the committee of an- 
tiquaries seems almost as prepos- 
terous to modem readers as the story 
itself. From many works of intelli- 
gence and gravity we could quote 
earnest assertions of the immaculate 
accuracy with which the annals of 
Ireland since the Flood, and the gene- 
alogies of Irishmen since Adam, had 
been preserved ; but we select the 
following brief statement of the case 
for two reasons— the one because it 
has been printed within the last few 
years by the Irish Archfleological 
Society, and the other because we 
have a fancy for the very expressive 
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name of the author — Mr Thaddy 
O'Roddy :— 

** When the said priDces got the kiDg- 
dom into their hands, they assigned 
laige territories to their antiquaries and 
their posterity to preserve their pedigree, 
exploits, actions, &c ; and so very strict 
they were on this point, that they estab- 
lished a triennial convention at Tara, 
where the chief kings of Ireland dwelt^ 
where all the antiquaries of the nation 
met every third year to have their chroni- 
cles and Antiquities examined before the 
king of Ireland, the four provincial kings, 
the king's antiquary-royal, &c. ; the least 
forgery in theantiquary was punished with 
death, and loss of estate to his posterity 
for ever — so very exact they were in pre- 
serving their venerable monuments, and 
leaving them to posterity truly and can- 
didly ; so that even at this day (though 
our nation lost estate and all almost) 
there is not an ancient name of Ireland, of 
the blood- royal thereof descended, but we 
can bring, from father to father, from the 
present man in being to Adam — and I, 
Thaddy O'Roddy, who wrote this, have 
written all the families of the Milesian 
race from this present age to Adam." — 
{MiaeeL of Irith An^ Soc, i. 120.) 

Turning back to the point, at 
which we started off after all this 
nonsense.— It was difficult for those 
accustomed to Hume and Robertson 
to believe that behind it lay a true 
history of ^reat interest and anti- 
quity. But it is surely an easy thing 
to realise this, if we remember that 
the Christian Church of the West 
sought a refuge in Ireland when the 
heathen tribes of the North and the 
East swept over Christianised Rome. 
Many an Irish ecclesiastical writer 
has boasted of his country being 
of old called the Sacred Isle or the 
Isle of Saints, speaking of it as if it 
possessed some territonal element of 
sanctity which led devotees towards 
it as to a vast shrine. The term wwi 
so far justified that Christians, many 
of them eminent, did flock. thither in 
multitudes, but it was not on account 
of the sacredness of the place, but of 
its remoteness from that which had 
been the scene of civilisation and 
religion, and was now the scene of 
heathen rapine. The interesting 
services thus performed by Irelana 
to the early Cnurch are ^rpetuallv 
recalled to the traveller m that il(* 
fiEited land by the remaining early 
2f 
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ChriBtian architecture bo profusely 
scattered over its soil ; and it would 
be but natural to expect that where 
there are so many structural vestija^ 
of Christianity, literary memorials 
would not be entirely wanting. 

They are, indeed, abundantly rich, 
and Ireland is now turning thmn to 
good use, through the services of a 
race of archaeologists who are models 
of what the archseologist should be. 
Of these meritorious efforts, the 
latest and the best is the Lift of St 
Columba, edited for the Irish ijrch- 
eological Society by Dr Reeves, a 
miracle of editorial industry and 
skill* A mcnre truly typical com- 
memoration of the life of one d the 
laborious, humble, patient, and a»- 
oetic men who were the early nropa- 
gators of Christianity in the J^orth 
could not be devised, tnan a book like 
this, so full is it of unobtrusive learn- 
ing, of patient research, of unpretend- 
ing honesty of purposa Very few 
such books are now published— per- 
haps were they numerous they would 
be a burden rather than a help to 
literature, for they are to be stumed, 
and that laboriously— not merely to 
be perused. Dr Reeves, by his dense 
crowd of annotations, references, and 
various readings, reminds us of some of 
the civilians and commentators on the 
Fathers, whose ponderous folios are 
always in such good condition after 
the second century of their existence, 
because they have been so little read. 
But much of the labour of these emi- 
nent men was annotation and refer- 
ence, more for the sake of showing 
what they had themselves read, than 
for the sake of instructing the reader 
on the matter in hand— mere trans- 
ference from book to book, or pour- 
ing from one bottle into another, as 
it was irreverently termed by the 
anatomist of Melancholy. But the 
annotations and references of Dr 
Reeves are all where they are, be- 
cause they bear on the passages to 
which they are appended. Iliere 
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may be varieties of opinions about 
their importance — some may not 
think that the geographical or the 
genealogical elucidanons in all cases 
merit the labour and learning be- 
stowed on them; but no one can 
denythattheyarealltotheDoint We 
fear that most readers, taking this 
laige volume in hand, and looking 
over its dense pages, might heave a 
compassionate sign over the dreary 
druagei^ that, Uiiough the force of ex- 
temiJ circumstances, or a false sense 
of duty or devotion to fame, the edi- 
tor had be^i comDelled or induced 
to bestow on it Tne finding of en- 
joyment in such a work does indeed 
r^nind one of a hite Qerman meta- 
physician writing two massive oc- 
tavos on Scandinavian legal antiqui- 
ties, to relieve his mind, as he said, 
from more abstruse and laborious 
studiea Yet the editor tells us, in 
words which, though reserved and 
few, seem saddened by the shadow 
of some deep emotion, *'that he has 
so far attained the object of his di- 
vided labours as personally to have 
enjoyed, during the progress of the 
work, many seasons of reuef from the 
sorrows of a troubled mind, andmaoy 
hours of genuine happiness in social 
or epistolary intercourse with dear 
and nighly-valued friends on either 
side of the Channel** Of the real 
character and value of these labours 
it is idapoesible to convey any con- 
ception m an article which aspires 
to be counted light reading. The 
multitude of b^ki^ printed and 
manuscript, taken down from the 
library shelves, constitute but a por- 
tion (tf the field. If the editor hears 
rumours of a manuscript in some dis- 
tant part of Europe likely to aidhim, he 
goes straight to the spot, as if it were 
to the next street If the name of some 
bog, or stream, or rock, in Kerry or 
Meath, the Hebrides or Wales, can- 
not be precisely identified, he sum- 
mons to his aid a host of correspon- 
dents, and if their information open 



* Vita Sancti Columba, A uHcre A damnano Monatterii Hieruit A Ma^— The Life 
of St Columba, Founder of Hy, written by Adamnan, ninth abbot of that monastery ; 
the text printed from a manuscript of the eighth century, with the varions readings 
of six other manuscripts preserved in various parts of Europe. To which are added 
copious notes and dissertations, fUustrative of the early history of the Columbian in- 
stitutions in Ireland and Scotland ; by William Reeves, D.D., M.Ra A— Dublin : 
printed at the University Press for the Irish Archttologioal and Celtic Society, 1867. 
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up a prospect of discovering ecclesi- 
astical remains, he takes joumey by 
rail, steamer, or open boat, to the 
spot, as its means of access may be. 

From the volome which professes 
to gi?e the life of a single saint we 
turn to our original object— a few 
stray remarks on the lives of the 
saints, or, more properly speaking, 
the missionaries, whose labours lay 
in the British Isles. There is no 
doubt that the saints of Irish origin 
supply by far the more important 
portion of our hagiology. Tney are 
countless. Taking merely a topo- 
graphical estimate of them— looking, 
tnat is. to the names of places which 
have oeen dedicated to them, or 
otherwise bear their names — ^we find 
them crowding Ireland, and swarm- 
ing oyer the Highlands of Scotland 
and the north of England into Lon- 
don itself, where St Bride's well has 
given a gloomy perpetuity to the 
name of the first and greatest of Irish 
female saints. Some people would 
be content to attribute the frequent- 
ness of saintship among the Irish and 
the Highlanders, to the opportunities 
eiyoyea by them from the early 
church having found a refuge in 
Ireland. Others would attribute the 
phenomenon to the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of the Celtic race to reli- 
gious enthusiasm, and would illustrate 
their views bv referring to the present 
Celtic ^pulation in Ireland under 
the dominion of the priests^ and their 
brethren of the west or Scotland 
equally under the dominion of the 
doctrinal antipodes of the priests; 
while the parallel might u^ illus- 
trated by a reference to those High- 
land Fruiciscans called ''The Men,** 
whose belcher neckcloths represent 
the cord, and their Kilmarnock bon- 
nets the cowL 

At the commencement of Christian- 
ity the difference between the reli- 
gious Celt and the religious Saxon 
was naturally far more conspicuous 
than it is now. Bede*s description of 
the thoughtful calmness with which 
Ethelbert studied the preaching of 
Augustin, with all the consequences 
which the adoption of the new creed 
must bring upon his kin^om, is 
still eminently characteristic of the 
Saxon nature. In the life of St 
Wilbford a scene is described which 



is not easily alluded to with due 
reverence. The saint had prevailed 
on a Frisian prince to acknowled^ 
Christianity, and be baptised. Stand- 
ing by the font, with one foot in the 
water, a misgiving seized on him, and 
he inquired toucning his ancestors, 
whether the greater number of them 
were in the regions of the blessed, or 
in those of the spirits doomed to ever- 
lasting perdition. On being abruptly 
told by the honest saint that tney 
were all, without exception^ in the 
latter region, he withdrew his foot — 
he would not desert his race— he 
wonld go to the place where he would 
find his dead ancestors. 

The conversion of the Picts by 
Columba seems to have proceeded 
deliberately. We find him, in the 
narrative of his life, exercising much 
Influence on Brud tneir king, and oc- 
casiondly enjoying a visit to the royal 
lodge on the pleasant banks of Loch- 
ness. There he is seen commend- 
ing his friend and fellow-labourer St 
Cormac to the good offices of the 
Regulus of the Orkney Islands, who 
is fOso at the court of Brad, to whom 
he owes something akin to allegiance ; 
for Columba looks to Brad as well as 
to the Orcadian ^est for the proi>er 
attention being paid to Cormac. Still, 
honoured and respected as he is in 
the court of the Pictish monarchs, 
Columba is not that omnipotent per- 
son which he finds himself to be in 
Dalriada and in Ireland. There still 
sits an unpleasant personage at the 
king's gate. A Magus, as he is called 
— a pnest of the old heathen reli- 
gion—is also well received at court, 
where, although doomed to be super- 
seded by the Christian missionary, he 
yet seems to have been retained by 
the king, as a sort of protest that he 
had not put himself entirely under 
the control of the priests of the new 
doctrine. 

It is amonj^ the Celts of Ireland 
and of the Insh colony in the west of 
Scotland that the rei^ of these saints 
was absolute. But if we count this 
ecclesiastical influence a feature of 
the Celtic nation, either the Welsh 
must not be counted as CelUi, or they 
must be looked on as exceptions from 
this spiritual dominion. They were 
the people among whom^ of all the 
tribes wto peopl^ Britam between 
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as CiBsar and those of 
mandy, it might have 
y expected that we 
he most vital Christi- 
e greatest missionary 
rofessed to have carried 
ito their mountains the 
d the nationality of that 
very impuiv^nt portion of the Christ- 
ianised Roman Empire which was 
called Britannia. When the heart 
of the Empire became paralysed, this 
branch, doubtless after a long harass- 
ing contest with the Picts and the 
Irish of the north, was broken, and 
partly subjected, partly driven away 
oy the Saxons. That thej should 
have failed, through all their revolu- 
tions and calamities, to preserve anj 
remnants of Roman social habits, is 
not perhaps wonderful. But that 
they should have failed to preserve 
enough of Christian influence to 
second and support the missions sent 
to the Saxon, so soon after these had 
superseded the British power, looks 
like an exception to the usual rule of 
Christian progress. The Welsh an- 
tiquaries, tnrough meritorious efforts, 
strive in vain to establish the exist- 
ence of Welsh ecclesiarchs during 
the time when the countless saints of 
Ireland were swarming over Scotland 
and penetrating into England. The 
Archaeological Institute was the other 
day entertained with an account of 
a monument of triumph, ^ hierogra* 
phic monolith, as we believe it should 
be technically called, commemorative 
of a victory gained over the Picts and 
theSaxonsoy the Britons, not through 
their courage or their skill in fight, 
but by the Halleluiahs raised by two 
saints who were present in their host. 
These saints, however, Garmon and 
Lupus, were, as Bede teUs us. 
Frenchmen, missionaries from the 
Gallican church to correct the errors 
of the Britons. The venerable Bede 
scolds these Britons roundly for not 
having kept up the faith planted 
among them, and for not having been 
prepared to help Augustin and his 
followers in the very hard task of 
converting the Saxons. It is a pity 
that we do not know something more 
of Roman Christianity, and indeed of 
Roman civilisation generally in Bri- 
tain, before the Saxon days. There 
appears to have been among the Ro- 



manised British Christians little zeal 
and a good deal of controversy and 
dissent, and we hear a great deal 
more of the influence of the Pela^an 
heresy among them, than of the in- 
fluence of Chnstiani^ itself. 

The scantiness of our acquaintance 
with Roman Christianity m Britain 
is the more to be regretted, because 
it would have been very interesting 
to compare its manifestations wit£ 
those or the Church which found re- 
fuge in the W^t during the dark days 
of Rome— the days when the tem- 
poral empire was crushed, and the 
spiritual empire had not arisen. As 
might be naturally anticipated, the 
persons who first exercise ecclesias- 
tical authority in the two islands do 
not derive their strength from any 
foreign hierarchy, and have no con- 
nection with Rome. Any reference, 
indeed to the influence of a Roman 
pontiffl either actual or prospective, 
m the life of an early saint^ will pre- 
pare the archaeological critic forfind- 
mg that the life has been written cen- 
turies alter the era of the saint, or 
has been tampered with. In Adam- 
nan's Life o/uolumba,'Rome is men- 
tioned once or twice as a very great 
city, but there is no allusion through- 
out that remarkable biography to 
any spiritual central authority exer- 
cised by the bishop there over the 
presbyters in Scotland and Ireland. 
This IS, of course, nothing more than 
the statement of what the reader of a 
book has not found in it Any other 
reader mav find aUusions to the su- 
premacy of the popedom over these 
early (Christian communities, if he 
can. But we- think he is likely to 
find none ; and any one who desires 
to study the real history of the rise 
and progress of the spintual domin- 
ion of lS)me would, with more profit, 
take up the books and records refer- 
ring to events three or four hundred 
years irfler the age of Columba. 
Should any one, who is a man both 
of research and genius, adopt tMs 
hint, he might make a very interest- 
ing story out of that gradual progrem 
of aggrandisement in which the 
Churcn of Rome crushed the small 
Columbian communities out of ex- 
istence. 

Self-sustained as they were, these 
isolated communitiee had a very 
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strong vitality. The picture exhi- 
bited by the hagjographers is truly 
the rei^ of the saiuta Their power 
was ot an immediate, abrupt, and 
purely despotic kind, which would 
nave been neutralised or weakened 
by anjTthinff like a central control 
Inrompt and blind obedience to the 
commands of the saint-superior was 
the rule of Hy, and of all the other 
reli^ous communities of the West. 
Perhaps there were even here 
feuds, disputes, and mutinies of which 
no recorcf has been preserved. The 
hagiographer can only commemorate 
those wnich were suppressed by 
some terrible manifestation of Divine 
power, for the person whose life he 
commemorates is only convention- 
ally and nominally to be spoken of as 
a mortal ^ he is in reality an immor- 
tal, wielding, whenever he pleases, the 
thunderbolts of the Deity, annihilat- 
ing dissent and disobedience to him- 
self, as if it were blasphemy in the 
Deity*s own presence, and crushing 
by an immediate miracle any effort to 
oppose his will, were it even about 
the proper hour of setting off on a 
journey, or the dinner to be ordered 
for the day. The rank which those 
primitive cleigy of Ireland and the 
Highlands occupy is almost invariably 
that of the saint, a rank as far separat- 
ed from that wnich can be conferred 
by any human hierarchy as heaven 
is from earth. They were, as we have 
seen, independent of Rome from the 
bqg^inning, and this m-eat host of 
saints hsul lived and left their bio- 
graphies to the world long before 
the system of judicial canonisation 
was adopted, and the admission of 
a saint into the calendar became a 
legal process, in which the prince 
or darkness was a nominal party. 
How a boundary is professed to be 
drawn between the genuine and the 
false among these samts of the West, 
we cannot well understand. No one 
seems to object to any of them as 
spurioua Many of them are so veiy 
oDscure that only faint and fragmen- 
tary traces of them can be round, 
yet it seems never to be qnestionea 
that they occupied the transcendant 
spiritual rank usually attributed to 
tnem. Of others nothing is known 
but the bare name, yet it is never 
doubted that the owner was entitled 
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to his attribute of saint. Again we 
are reminded of the religious enthusi- 
asm of the Celtic races, and are dis- 
posed to question whether, in that 
early a^, there was any degree of 
spintusu influence and power to 
which these people did not think 
their pastors fairly entitled. 

The brethren at lona seem some- 
times to have lived well, for we hear 
of the killing of heifers and oxen. 
A pragmaticiu fellow declines to par- 
ticipate in the meal permitted on the 
occasion of a relaxation of discipline 
— the saint tells him that since he re- 
fuses good meat at a time when he 
is permitted to have it. it is to be 
his doom to be one of a oand of rob- 
bers who will be dad to appease their 
hunger on putrid horse-nesh. The 
ruling spirit^ however, of this first 
Christian mission, as we find it re- 
corded, is undoubtedly asceticism. 
The mortification of the flesh is the 
temporal source of spiritual power. 
Some incidents occur which put this 
spirit in a shape bordering on the 
ludicrous. A saint is at a loss to 
know how his power is waning. 
There is some mysterious counter- 
vailing influence acting against him, 
which manifests itself in the con- 
tinued success of an irreverend king 
or chief, whom he thought he had 
taken the proper spiritual methods 
to humble. He at last discovers the 
mystery; the king had heQn fasting 
against him — entering the field of as- 
ceticism with him, in short, and not 
without success. 

The biography of an Asiatic des- 
pot, so far as other persons are con- 
cerned, is merely the history of his 
commands and their obedience. It 
is only incidentally, therefore, that 
one is likely to acquire any informa- 
tion from it about the people over 
whom he rules. In like manner, the 
life of an Irish saint is the history 
of commanding and obeying ; yet a 
few glimpses of social life may be 
caught through its rigid interstices. 
The relation which the spiritual held 
towutis the temporal powers is 
sufficiently developed to give ground 
for considerable mquiry and criti- 
cisnL The more eminent of the 
saints had great influence in state 
fdOTairs, ruling in some measure the 
monarchs themselves. Some mon- 
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arch Ib occasionallj mentioned as the 
Mend of Columba, much as a bishop 
might allude to this or that laylord as 
among his personal friends. We find 
him settling the succession of Aidan, 
the king of the Dahriadic Scots, 
through an influence to which any 
opposition was utterly hopeless. Send 
your sons to me, he says to Aidan, 
and God will show me who is to be 
your successor. The sign falls on 
Eochoid Buidh, and the saint tells 
the king that all his other sons will 
come to a premature end, and they 
drop off accordingly, chiefly in battle. 
This power of fixing the evil eye, of 
prophesying death, is found in per- 
petual use among the earl^r saints. 
It is their ultimate appeal in strife 
and contest, and their mstrument of 
vengeance when thwarted or aflfront- 
ed ; and a terrible instrument it must 
have been. Who could ^insay those 
believed to hold in theur hands the 
issues of life and death ? 

In our conceptions of the kin^ with 
whom these saints were familiar, it 
may be well not to be misled by 
words. We shall realise them better 
at the present day by looking to 
Madagascar or the Marquesas Islands 
than among the states of Europe. 
The palace was a shanty of log or 
wattle, protected, perhaps, by a ram- 
part of earth or uncemented stones, 
and the kin^ had a stone chair with 
a few mystic decorations scratdied 
on it, which served for his throne on 
state occasions. The prospect of ao- 
Quiring a gold torque or a nlver 
arinking-cup would nave a material 
influence over his imperial policy. 
Were we to believe the fabulous his- 
torians, Ireland was for centuries a 
compact kingdom under one imperial 
sovereign, who presided over subsi- 
diaiy rulers in the provinces. But 
although sometimes one provincial 
king was powerM enough to keep 
the others in subjection, old Celtic 
Ireland never was a kingdom, pro- 
perly speaking, for it never hf^ a 
nationauty. ^nne people maintain, 
not without reason, that the facility 
with which a nationality resolves it- 
self into existence depenos much, not 
only on race, but on geological con- 
ditiona The Celts seem ever to have 
become too much addicted to local 
feuds and rivabies to achieve any 
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broad natdonality. And tiie nature 
of their country— a vast plain inter- 
sected by morasses and rivers, and 
here and there edged with mountain 
ranges — ^is unfavourable to thegrowth 
of a nationality, since it presents no 
general centre of defence against a 
foreign enemy, like that great cen- 
tral range of mountains in Scotland, 
which Columba*s biographers call 
the Dorsum Britanniae — the Back- 
bone of Britain. Ireland, indeed, 
seems to have had no conception of 
a nationality until such a thing was 
suggested by the Normans and the 
Saxons, after they had been lone 
enough there to feel patriotic. And 
so it nas generally happened that any 
alarming outbreaks against the im- 
perial government have been led by 
people of Norman or Saxon descent. 
Still there is no doubt^ difScult as 
it may be to realise the idea, that at 
the times with which we are dealing, 
Ireland enjoyed a kind of civilisa- 
tion, which enabled its princes and its 
priests to look down on Pictland, and 
even on Saxon England, as barbarian. 
The Roman dominion had not pene- 
trated amon^ them, but the very re- 
moteness which kept the island be- 
yond the boundaries of the Empire 
also kept it beyond the range of the 
destroyers of the Empire, and made it 
in reahty the repository of the vestiges 
of imperial civilisation in the north. 
Perhaps the difference between the 
two £^des of civilisation mifht be 
about the same as we could have 
found ten years ago between Tahiti 
and New Zealand. An extensive 
and minute genealo^cal ramification, 
when it is authentic, is a condition 
of a pretty far advanced state of civil- 
isation. Abandoning the old fabulous 
genealc^es which went back among 
Uie Bibucal patriarchs, the ri^d an- 
tiquaries of Ireland find their way 
through authentic sources to genea- 
logical connections of a truly mar* 
vellous extent. Such illustrious men 
as the saints can of course be easily 
traced, as all were proud to establish 
connection with them, while Columba 
himself and several others were men 
of royal descent But of the casual 
persons mentioned in the Life of Co- 
lumba, Dr Reeves hunts out the 
genealogy— fully as successfully, we 
would say, as that of any persons of 
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the oountiy-g^tleman class in this 
country, living at the beginninfi; of 
this century, could be established. 
There are, indeed, many characteris- 
tics in the hagiologic literature b^ur- 
ing an analogy to modem social 
habits so close as to be ahnost ludi- 
crous ; and it is not easy to deal with 
these conditions of a very distant 
age, brought to us as they are throu^ 
the Yehide of a language which is 
neither classical nor vernacular, but 
conyentional— the corrupt Latin in 
which the biographers of the saints 
found it convenient to write. It 
would appear that when he was in 
Ireland, St Columba kept his car- 
riage, and the loss of the lynchrpin 
on one occasion is connected with a 
notable miracle. Dr Beeves, as ap- 
propriate to this, remarks that " the 
memoirs of St Patrick in the Book 
of Armagh make frequent mention oi 
his chariot, and even name his dri- 
ver.** It is difficult to suppose such 
a vehicle ever becoming available in 
lona ; but there Columba seems to 
have been jNrovided with abundance 
of vessels, and he couM send for a 
friend, as MacGillicallum's carriage, 
in the form of a boat, was sent nnr 
Johnson and BoswelL There are 
many other things in these books 
which have a sound more familiar to 
us than any sense which they really 
convey. Here the saint blei^ the 
store of a ** homo plebeius cum uzore 
et filiis" — a poor man with a wife 
and family j a term expressively 
known in this day, from the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer to the relieving- 
offioer. In the same chapter we are 
told, *' de quodam viro aivito tena- 
cissimo** — of a very hard-fisted rich 
fellow — a term significant in ci viUsed 
timea He is doomed, by the way, to 
become bankrupt, and fall into such 
poverty that his ofi^ring will be 
found dead in a ditch— a fate also 
intelligible in the nineteonth century. 
In another place we have amon^ the 
saint's suitors ^* plebeius paupemmus, 
qui in ea halbitabat regione qu» 
otagni litoribus Aporici est oonter- 
mina.** The '' Stagnum Aporicum ** is 
Lochaber ; so here we have a pauper 
from the neighbourhood of Lochaber 
— ^a designation which we take to be 
famiiiar^ known at '* the Board of 
Supervision for the Belief of the Poor 
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in Scotland.** We are told, too, of 
the saint being at a plebeian feast, 
and of a plebeius in the island of 
B^hery quarrelling with his wife. 

The thoughtful student will find a 
more distinguished analogy with the 
habits of utter civilisation in the 
literature of these early churchmen. 
The subject of the introduction of 
letters into Ireland, and the very 
early literature of that country^ is 
too laige to be handled here, it is 
certain that in Columba*s era, the 
middle of the sixth century, books 
were written and used in Ireland. 
The respect paid to a book in that 
a^ was something of which the 
wildest bibliomaniac of the present 
a^ could, unassisted, have but a 
frunt conception. Many of the most 
excitinf^ of the saintly miracles have 
for their end the preservation of a 
book in fire or in water.* The cus- 
tody of the Book of Armagh con- 
taining St Patrick*s canons was a 
great hereditary office ; and the 
princely munificence which provided 
the book with a suitable case or 
shrine in the tenth century is recordr 
ed in Irish history. It was usual for 
books as well as relics to be enclosed 
in jeweUed cases, and to have for an 
outer covering a bag or satchel, in 
which the sacred deposit was car- 
ried from place to place. The heart 
must be dead to all bibliomaniac 
sensations that does not sympathise 
with Dr Beeves in the following 
triumphant announcement : — 

" Of leather cases the cover of the 
Book of Armagh is the most interesting 
example now remaining. It came, toge- 
ther with its inestimable enclosure, into 
the writer's possession at the end of 
1858, and is now lying before hinx It 
is formed of a single piece of strong 
leather, 86 inches long and 12 broad, 
folded in such a way as to form a six- 
sided case 12 inches lo9g,J2f broad, and 
2f thick, having a flap which doubles 
over in front, and is furnished with a 
rude lock and eight staples, admitted 
through perforations in the flap, for short 
iron rods to enter and meet at the lock. 
The whole outer surface, which has be- 
come perfectly black from age, is covered 
with figures and interlacings of the hish 
pattern in relief, which appear to have 
been produced by subjecting the leather, 
in a damp state before it was folded, to 
preeBure upon a blook of the whole bIs^^ 
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haTing a depretsed pattern, and allow- 
ing it to remain until the impreasion be- 
came indelible.''— (P. 115.) 

Mr Petrie, in his book on the 
Round Towers, gives an engraving 
of the remarkable tracery on this 
ancient satchel Among other corions 
notices which he has gathered about 
the books and relics, with the leather 
cases in which they were carried 
about, we quote, without anv com- 
ment, save to explain that tne me- 
nittir was the case of relics, the fol- 
lowing incident, which he is so cood 
as to translate from the Le(wkar 
Breac : — 

" On one time that Semplan, priest of 
Tir da Qlas, came on busineas to Tir 
Cronin to Lice na Sinnacb, Diarmaid was 
clearing away the front bridge of his 
bouse, having his shovel in his hand, and 
set a dog at the clergyman, so that the 
priest was torn. The priest then struck 
the dog. Diarmaid struck the priest with 
the shovel, and broke the menittir of 
Colum which was on his back Lach- 
tain, the oomarb of Colum, afterwards 
went to complain of this deed to the 
chief of Ui Drona, i. e. Ruiden the son 
of Lainoen ; and the Ui Drona adjudged 
seven cumals from Diarmaid to the 
people of Colum, and to Lachtain, and 
Lachtain gave these seven cumaU to the 
airchinneach of Lemdruim." — (Petbie*8 
Bound Towert, 837) 

Besides their valuable literature, 
and the scant relics of the material 
shape in which it was embodied and 
protected, the objects actually pos- 
sessed b^ these ancient saints, which 
have existed down to the present ge- 
neration, are scanty ; they had of 
course an ordeal which few could sur- 
vive in the Reformation. An English- 
man, who was travelling in the High- 
lands in the year 1782, before that 
country had become touring-CTound, 
was asked at Eillin, on the borders 
of Loch Tay, if he would like to see 
the Quigrich — a relic much respected 
in those parts. He was taken to a 
poor cottage, where, to his amaze- 
ment, he was shown the crook of a 
crosier made of silver, richly chased 
with delicate cuttings, and jewelled. 
Besides its interest as an ancient re- 
lic, the article waa, as the Yankees 
say, ** actually equistl to cash,*" for it 
weighed some seven or eight pounds. 
No less remarkable than the disoo- 
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very of so valuable a piece of plate 
in a poor Highland cottage, was the 
history connected with its possession. 
It was in the hands of a aescendant 
of the house of Dowe, the hereditary 
keepers of the relic, who in their 
poverty had not deserted their char^ 
In the fifteenth century a solenm m- 
auisition was held to decide where 
tne privilege of the custody of the 
relic was vested A royal letter of 
the same century by James III. con- 
firms it to the family of Dowe ; and 
so lately as the year 1734, we find 
this letter produced and recorded in 
the public register like a title to 
luided property. Though the house 
of Dowe were enabled to keep their 
trust, it was not their jrood fortune 
to retain their country. The poor cot- 
taj^er emigrated, and took the crosier 
with him, and now. if it still exists, 
it is somewhere in America. 

The conditions under which it was 
said to have fiedlen into the hands of 
its hereditary custodiers were indeed 
sufficient to ini^ire them with a 
proud tenacity. It was connected 
with the most glorious event in the 
national histoiy. King Robert the 
Bruce desired that the relics of St 
Fillan should be borne before him 
in the field of Bannockbum. Ac- 
cordingly, the shrine in which they 
were usually c(Mitained was placed in 
the king's tent The king opened the 
casket, much to the horror of the 
ecclesiastic who had the custody of 
the relics, and as much to his amaze- 
ment the relics were there. He had, 
it seems, abstracted them, having lit- 
tle confidence in the cause of Bruce, 
and disinclined to trust anythingso 
valuable with a losing army. The 
relics had been miraculously replaced 
— a miracle, of course, pointing in 
the most obvious manner to success. 
Thus speaks Hector Boece : and the 
family of Dowe asserted that their 
ancestor had been appointed custo- 
dier of the relics on the field of 
battle in place of the faithless priest. 

St Fillan lived chiefly in the soli- 
tude of Glenorchie, where, when the 
oil ran dry, and his lamp failed 
him, he could extract sufficient 
li^ht from his left hand to guide 
his right in setting down the sub- 
stance of his pious meditations. 
The story just rerened to made him 
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naturally a veiy poptQar saint in 
Scotland, and we shall probably hear 
of him again. His blessed bell was 
in existence towards the end of last 
centoiy, when it was locked up by 
the clerg3rman of the parish to pre- 
vent its superstitious use by his Pro- 
testant parishioners. It *has since 
disappeared, and falsifies an old tra- 
dition, that if removed from its pro- 
pier place it would come back again 
ringmg all the way. This was not an 
uncommon attribute of ancient bells. 
8t Teman possessed one which fol- 
lowed him about wherever he went, 
relieving him of all anxiety about its 
safecufSodv. 

The bells connected with these 
saints were an object of intense vene- 
ration. Our ancestors were not so 
noisy as we are. Machinery and 
artillery have accustomed us to loud 
sounds, and perhaps they thought that 
even such clear tones as a common 
hand-bell emits could only be con- 
ferred on metal by a miraculous in- 
tervention. From the general ap- 
pearance of such ancient northern 
bells as have reached the present day, 
we might still imagine that nothing 
but a miracle could extract sound 
from them. They are of a squarish 
shape, not cast, but clouted and rivet- 
edj and the metal they are made of 
is iron beat into the sheet. Yet hap- 
pening to take up one of these hope- 
less-looking instruments, and strikmg 
it on the side with the metallic top 
of a walking-stick, behold, it emit- 
ted a clear strong ring, which would 
have done no dii^redit to a consider- 
able dinner-bell The interior ex- 
plained the mystery. It was covered 
with a stratum of cast-metal, rough 
and uneyen, as if it had been pouiisd 
in a molten condition into the iron 
case. It would appear that the ma- 
nufacturers of the bells had gone so 
far as to discover a sonorous alloy, 
but were unable to impart sufficient 
strength to it to serve the purpose of 
a bell without an iron casing. The 
ancient bell was not swung,but struck 
externally, as Macbeth distinctly in- 
structed his attendant, — "Go tell 
your mistress, when my drink is ready 
she strike upon the bdL** 

On such matters as these, and 
others of a minute and half-domestic 
character, a laiy meditative reader 
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will find much to note and curiously 
reflect upon in the biographies of 
our early saints. These recluses had 
much commimion with birds and the 
gentler kind of beasts. Their le^nd- 
ary histories speak of these animaLs 
as apt mediums of vaticination and 
miraculous intervention; but we 
must be content, in the present age, 
to count that their frequent appear- 
ance, their familiar intercourse with 
the saints, and the quaint and ami- 
able incidents in which they figure, 
are in reality characteristic memo- 
rials of the gentle kindly feelings and 
the innocent pursuits natural to men 
of gentle dispositions and retired life. 
Thus Columoa one day gives direc- 
tions to a brother to be on his watch 
at a certain point in the island of 
lona, for there, by nine o'clock on 
that day, a certain stranger stork 
will alignt and drop down, utterly 
fatigued with her journey across the 
ocean. That stork the brother is 
enjoined to take up gently, and con- 
vey to the nearest house, and feed 
and tend for three days, aftei^ which 
she will take win^ and fly away to 
the sweet spot of her native Ireland, 
whence she had wandered. And this 
the brother is to do because the bird 
is a guest from their own beloved 
native land. The brother departs, 
and returns after the proper time. 
Columba asks no questions — he 
knows what has taken place, and 
commends the obedient piety of the 
brother who had sheltered and tend- 
ed the wanderer. Another saint, 
Ailbhe, had a different kind of inter- 
course with certain cranes. They went 
about in a large body, destroying the 
com in the neighbourhood, and would 
not be dispersed. The saint went 
and delivered an oration to them on 
the unreasonablenessof their conduct, 
and forthwith, penitent and some- 
what ashamed, they soared into the 
air and went tneir way. ** St Cuth- 
bert's ducks" acquired a long cele- 
brity. When that reverenced ascetic 
went to take up his residence in the 
wave-bounded solitude of the Fame 
Islands, he found the solan-geese 
there imbued with the wild habits 
common to their storm-nurtured lace, 
and totally unconscious of the civil- 
isation and refinement of their kins- 
men who graze on commons, and 
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hias at children and ddga. St Citth- 
bert tamed them through his mira- 
culous powers, and msuie them as 
obedient and docile a flock as abbot 
ever ruled. The ceese went before 
him in regular pmtoons, following 
the word of command, and doing 
what he ordered — whetner it might 
be the most ordinary act of the 
feathered biped, or some mightj 
miracle. Under his successors their 
conduct seems to have been less 
regular, though certainly not less 
peculiar ; for we are tola that they 
built their nests on the altar, and 
around the altar, and in all the 
houses of the island ; farther, that^ 
durinjg the celebration of mass, they 
familiarly pecked the ofl^iatiiijg 
priest and his assistants with their 
Dills. It is curious enough that the 
miraculous education of the birds 
makes its appearance in a Scottish 
le^ or official document at the close 
oi the fifteenth century. It is an 
instrument recording an attestation 
to the enormous value of the down 
of these renowned birds ; and seems, 
indeed, to be an advertisement or puff 
by merchants dealing in the ware, 
though its ponderous Latinity is in 
curious contrast with the neat exam- 
ples of that kindof literature to which 
we are accustomed in those days.**^ 

One of the prettiest of the stories 
about birds is divided between St 
Ser^ the founder of a monastery on 
Locn Leven. and St Kentigem, the 
patron of Glasgow, where he is bet- 
ter known as St Munga Kentigem 
was one among a parcel of neophyte 
boys whom the worthy old Serf, or 
Servanus. was perfectinj^ in the know- 
ledge of the truth. Their teacher had 
a leathered pet — '^qusddam avicula 
qiUB vulgo ob ruborem corpuscoli 
rubisca nuncupatur"— a robin-red- 
breast in fact, an animal whose good 
fortune it is never to be mentioned 
without some kindly reference to his 
universal popularitjr, and the decora- 
tion which renders mm so easily recog- 
nised wherever he appeaFB. St Serfs 
robin was a wonderful bbd; he not 
onlv took food from his maste/s hand 
and pecked about him according to 
the iashion of tamo and fi^iar 
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birds, but took a livdy interest in 
his devotions and studies by flapping 
his wings and crowing in his own 
little way, so as to be a sort of 
chorus to the acts of the saint The 
old man enjoyed this extremely; and 
his biographer, with more genial- 
ity than hagiographers usually show, 
sympathises with this innocent re- 
creation, applying the example of the 
bow that was not always oent in » 
manner suggestive of suspicions that 
he was not entirely unacquainted 
with profane letters. One day, when 
the saint had retired to his devotiona, 
the boys amused themselves with his 
little pet; and a stniggle arisiiig 
among them for its possession, the 
head was torn from the body— -alto- 
gether a natural incident There- 
upon, says the narrator, fear was 
turned to gri^, and the avenging 
birch—*' pl^as virgarum quse poer- 
orum gravissima tormenta esse 
Solent** — arose terribly in their sight 
It was at this moment that an un- 
popular pupil, named Kentigem— a 
new boy apparently — a stranger who 
had not taicen in good-fellowship to 
the rest of the school, but was ad- 
dicted to solitaiy meditation, entered 
the guilty conclave. Their course 
was taken — they threw the frag^* 
ments of the bird into his hands and 
bolted. St Serf enters, and the crew 
are awaiting in guilty exultation the 
bursting of his wrath. The conse- 
crated youth, however, fitting the 
severed parts to each other, signs the 
cross, raises his pure hands to heaven, 
and breathes an approjmate prayer— 
when lo I robin lifls nis little bead, 
expands his wings, and hops away 
to meet his master. In the euchar- 
istic office of St Kentigem's da^, tiiis 
event along with the restoration to 
life or a meritorious cook, and other 
miracles, inspired a canticle which, 
for long subsequent ages, was exulfe- 
in^ly sung by the choristers in the 
samfs own cathedral of Qla^gow, 
thus : — 

"Oftirit ales parneoatus, 
Cocus est rMuaoitatns, 
Salit venrez truoidatos 
Amputato capite." 

The thoroughly accomplished anti- 
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guary who edits the office of St 
Kentigem identifies the bird in the 
arms of the city of Glasgow with the 
TesoBcitated pet of the patron saint 
The tree on which it is mere perched 
is a commemoration of another of 
the saint's miracles. In a time of 
frost and snow his enemies had ex- 
tinguished his fire } but immediately 
drawing on the miraculous resources 
ever at the command of his class on 
such emergencies, he breathed fire 
into a frozen branch from the forest ; 
and it was centuries afterwards at- 
tested that the green timber of that 
forest possessed, by a sort of assimi- 
lation, a noticeable capacity for ig- 
nition. 

Another element in the blazon of 
the Venice of the west is a fish— a 
queer fish, transverse across the stem 
of the tree, and neither consistent 
with the phenomena of ichthyology 
nor the rules of heraldry. The fish 
holds in its mouth something like a 
dish— in reality a rin^, and comme- 
morates a nuraculous feat of the same 
saint, which has found its way into 
the romances of the juvenile portion 
of the reading public, where it is a 
standard nuisance. Queen Cadyow, 
whose conduct was of such a character 
that it is wonderful how any respect- 
able saint could have prevaHed on 
himself to serve her, gives her bridal 
ring to a paramour. Her husband 
lures the nval away to the bank of 
the Clyde, to sleep after the fatigues 
of the chase, and there, furtively re- 
moving the ring, pitches it into the 
river. The reader knows the result 
by instinct St Kentkem, appealed 
to, directs the first saunon tnat can 
be caught in the Clyde to be opened, 
and there, of course, is the nng in 
the stomach. This miracle is as 
common in the Acta JSanctorum as 
in the iuvenile romances. It served 
St Natnalan in such a manner as to 
preclude the supposition that the 
saint had invoked it on the occasion. 
He locked himself into iron chidns, 
and threw their key into the river 
Bee, in order that he might be unable 
to open the fetterlock before he had 
made a pilgnmage to the tombs of 
St Peter and St Paul ; but the water 
did its dutv, and restored the key in 
the stomach of a fish. 

We have naturally many ffjhing 
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anecdotes connected with the north- 
em saints. Columba is described as 
out a-fishing one day with a parcel of 
his disciples, who are characterised as 
"strenui piscatores," a term which 
would be highly applicable to many 
a Waltonian of the present day. The 
saint, desirous of affording them a 
pleasant surprise, directs them to 
cast their net where a wonderful fish 
was prepared for them ; and they 
drag out ^mirse magnitudinis esocem.** 
The editor concentrates a powertiil 
focus of widely-gathered learning on 
the esox, admitting that, at the end 
of all, the tendency of the authorities 
"wavers between a *pike' and a 
* salmon,' " and leaving on the reader 
the impression that it may be some- 
thing not dissimilar to a whale. The 
stream in which the fish was caught 
is sought after with learning scarcelv 
less proliise and powerful It is said, 
in the best-authenticated versions of 
Adamnan,tohave been**influvio Sale." 
TheBbickwater of Meath, which joins 
the Boyue, was, it seems, of old called 
Sale or Sele ; but then it is against 
the miraculous extraction of large 
fish from this river by any well- 
informed saint, that it had been 
cursed by St Patrick, who denounced 
it as incs^ble of floating " places 
magni," or oig fish. The leaning of 
the authorities in this weighty ques- 
tion is, on the whole, rather against 
the affluent of the revolutionary 
Bojme, and in favour of the distant 
stream of the Shiel in Inverness-shire, 
dose to the spot where the standard 
was raised in the '45. 

Being in Inverness-shire, we are 
reminded of another wondrous affair 
with a bi^ fish, or sea-monster. St 
Columba is on his mission in the 
land of the Picts, " in Pictorum pro- 
vincia." He has reached the nver 
Kess, the efflux of Uie glorious Loch 
Ness. We cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to the miracle stories for 
the small but enunently important 
top(^graphical notices whicn they 
affora of the progress of eariy Chris- 
tianity. As the missionary and his 
disciples approach, intending to cross 
over, they meet those who bear on 
their shoulders the body of one who, 
endeavouring to swim across the 
Ness, had been bitten to death by a 
monster of the deep. The saint, in 
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the face of this gloomy processioii, 
requires that one of his disciples 
shall swim across the Ness, and 
bring over a boat which is on the 
other side. A disciple named Mo- 
cumin, whom the saint had miracu- 
lously cured of a bleeding of the 
nose, confident in the protecting 
power of his master, pulls off all his 
clothes save his tunica (whatever 
that may be— coat, kilt, or leathern 
shirt), and takes to the water. The 
monster, who is reposing deep down 
in the stillness of the profoundest 
pool, hears the stir of the water 
above, and is seen to rise with a 
splash on the surface, and make with 
distended jaws for the swimmer. 
The saint, of course, orders the beast 
back, just at the motnent when all 
seemed over, and is instantly obeyed. 
The characteristics of the monster 
could not be more closely identical 
with those of the crocodile or aUi- 
^tor, had the incident been narrated 
m Egypt or America. Adventures 
with such monsters in our northern 
waters supply man^ of the triumphs 
attributed to the saints. St Colman 
of Drumore actually extracted a 
young girl alive from an "aauetalis 
bestia. When she was swallowed, 
she was standing on the edge of a 
lake — camisiam suum lavantem — 
washing her chemise, poor simple 
soul. St Molua saw a monster, the 
size of a large boat, in pursuit or two 
boys swimming unconsciously in a 
lake in the county of Monaghan. 
He showed good worldly sense and 
presence of mind on the occasion ; 
for, instead of alarming them with 
an announcement of their perilous 
condition, he called out to them to 
try a race and see which would reach 
the bank first. The beast, balked of 
his prey, took in good part an admoni- 
tion by the saint, and returned to 
frighten no more boys. As there 
is nothing more formidable than the 
otter and the pike in our inland wa- 
ters, it is difficult to think how our 
ancestors could have imagined these 
monsters without drawing on the 
treasures of the ocean. In the many 
firths and estuaries running deep 
into both Scotland and Ireland, there 
would be frequent opportunities of 
seeing the whale and the shark, the 
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dolphin, the scaI, and possibly the 
waurus. It is just worth noticing, 
but is in no shape at present to 
admit of any articulate deduction, or 
even theoiy, that the monstrous 
creatures on the mysterious sculp- 
tured stones scattered over Scotland 
are, in a large number of instances, 
mere variations of the natural form 
and structure of sea animals. The 
belief in monstrous and formidable 
creatures frequenting inland waters 
still lingers ; but as a general know- 
ledge of nature has made moro pro- 
gress than the philosophy of being, 
they are not confounded with the 
ordmary animal kingdom, but are 
endowed with a supernatural exist- 
ence. Dr Reeves mentions a spot 
called Iflg-na-Peiste, on a river in 
. Londonderry, '' supposed to be the 
abode of a demoniacal serpent which 
infested the river and neighbour- 
hood." There is scarcely a loch in 
the Highlands which has not its 
water-horse or water-bull, not grami- 
nivorous like its earthly prototype, 
but a carnivorous demon, wnose taste 
in animal food is chiefly directed to 
innocent young maidens. The pic- 
turesque superstition of the water- 
kelpie is a general idealisation of the 
whole class of watery monsters. 

From fishes and aquatic naonsters 
the law of association naturally leads 
us to the waters themselves. These 
are profusely connected with north- 
em hagiology, but not so much in the 
deification or sanctification of the 
great rivers and their sources, which 
generally receive so much noma^e 
from nations, as in the honours paid 
to small springs and fountains. Scott 
remarks that all the rivers of Scot- 
land receive respect from the people. 
" The Clyde, the Tweed, the Forth, 
the Spey,*are usually named by those 
who awell on their oanks with a sort 
of respect and pride, and Ihave known 
duels occasioned by any word of dis- 
paragement** But it is to the small 
wells, that spring so fresh and spark- 
ling from the rocks, that the names 
of saints are attached. In the parish 
of Dalziel, for instance, in Lanark- 
shire, besides Our Lady s Well, there 
are three dedicated to sublunary 
saints— St Patrick, St Margaret and 
St Catherine. St Bridget, or St Bride, 
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had several wells in the Highlands 
besides that Enjglish St Bride's well, 
which has achieved so strange a 
notoriety. 

The little fountain of St Anthony, 
on Arthur's Seat, is well known ; but 
it would be teoious to go on with 
an enumeration which can be re- 
ferred to the general index of the Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland f article 
"St** Some of these fountains are in 
caverns, and if in any one of these the 
well falls into a rude-hewn basin like 
a font^ we may be sure that a hermit 
lived in the cave, and that it was the 
place of worship of early converts. 
Such a cave was the hiding-place, 
after the '45, of the worthy fiingle- 
minded Lord Pitsligo, no bad proto- 
type of the Baron of Bradwardine, 
It is entered by a small orifice like a 
fox's hole, in the face of the rugged 
cliffs which front the German Ocean 
near Troup-head. Gradually it rises 
to a noble arched cavern, at the end 
of which stands the stone font, filled 
with clear living water, which, save 
when it was the frugal drink of the 
poor Jacobite refugee, has probably 
oeen scarcelv disturoed smce the 
early day wnen heathen men and 
women went thither to throw off 
their idolatry and enter the pale of 
Christendom. Theunnoticeable small- 
ness of many of these consecrated 
weUs makes their very reminiscence 
and still semi-sacred character all the 
more remarkable. The stranger hears 
rumours of a distin^ished well miles 
on miles off. . He tninks he will find 
an ancient ^fice over it, or some 
other conspicuous ac^junct. Nothing 
of the kind— he has been lured all 
that distance over rock and bog to 
see a tiny spring bubbling out of the 
rock, such as he may see hundreds of 
in a tolerable walk any day. Yet, if 
he search in old topographical autho- 
rities, he will find that the little well 
has ever been an important feature 
of the district— that, century after 
centuiyj it has been unforgotten; 
and, with diligence, he may per- 
haps trace it to some incident in the 
life of the saint, dead more than 1200 
years a^o, whose name it bears. The 
superstitious curative efficacy and 
sanctifying influence of these wells 
has not yet died off. Some of them, 
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it is true, are chalybeate, or otherwise 
possessed of curative or corrective 
qualities ; but imagination has given 
endowments to many of them which 
contain nothing[ but the element in 
its purity. It is known that in the 
Highlands people still come from dis- 
tant parts to drink of them, making 
a sort of pilj^mage to a shrine ; and 
they sometimes mimic the spirit of 
the old pilgrimage in leaving behind 
them an offering at the fountain. We 
have seen such offerings by the brink 
of remote Highland springs: one 
beautiful well we remember, very 
near the battle-field of Culloden, 
where they were numerous. But if 
required to make an appraisement of 
the value of these offerings, for the 
purpose of testing, in a pecimiary 
shape, the extent of the spirit of idol- 
atry yet awake in the land, we would 
find it very difficult to attach any 
market value to them. Once by the 
border of such a spring, we did see 
an article of appraisable value — it 
was a real halfpenny, lying p-een in 
the boggy eartn. We left it there. 
It was the most precious thing we 
had ever seen demcated to a sacred 
spring in Scotland, the offerings gene- 
rally consisting in rags, and pins so 
multitudinous that future geologists 
are not unlikely, in some instances, 
to think they have found a vein of 
copper. Let it be in charity suppos- 
ed that the meagreness of these offer- 
ings has arisen entirely from a dread 
lest any richer gift might be carried 
off by worldly-minded persons, un- 
conscious of the sacredness of the 
spot, and the devotional object of the 
deposit Perhaps, however, the true 
solution may be found in a supposi- 
tion pervading the uninformed mind, 
that the spiritual guardians of the 
fountain, though amenable to flattery 
and propitiation by gift, are not really 
well informed about the market value 
of worldly chattels, and are easily 
put off with rubbi^ It is naturd 
to find the clergy lamenting over 
these vestiges of superstitions older 
than Romanism, when they exhibit 
themselves, as they sometimes do, in 
a more flagrant shape than the mere 
depositing of pins, or rags, or broken 
crockery. Among the most remark- 
able instances of the endurance of 
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wild SQperstition may be cited the 
oeiemonies which, to a late period, if 
they be yet extinct, hanntea the wa- 
ters blessed by St Fillan, of whom 
we have already heard. Two cele- 
brated wells are dedicated to this 
national saint. One is in the pleasant 
yalley so well known to tourists, wa- 
tered by the Earn and its loch. This 
spring spurted orij^inally, according 
to tradition, from the top of a 
hill, but removed itself to tne 
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of a rock about a quarter of a mile 
farther south. The minister of the 
parish says, towards the end of last 
century: — 

" It is still visited by valetudinaiy 
people, especially on the 1st of May aud 
1st of Augost No fewer than sevebty 
persons visited it in May and August 
1791. The invalids, whether men, wo- 
men, or children, walk or are carried 
round the well three times in a direc- 
tion deithal, that is, from east to west, 
according to the course of the sun. They 
all drink of the water, and bathe in it 
These operations are accounted a certain 
remedy for yarious diseases. .... 
All the invalids throw a white stone on 
the saint*8 cairn, and leave behind, as 
tokens of their confidence and gratitude, 
some rags of linen or woollen cloth. The 
rock on the summit of the hill formed 
of itself a chair for the saint, which still 
remaina Those who complain of rheu- 
matism in the back must ascend the hill, 
sit in the chair, then lie down on their 
back, and be pulled by the legs to the 
bottom of the hill. This operation is 
still performed, and reckoned very effica- 
cious." * 

The other well^ which, down to the 
present ^neration, seems to have 
witnessed scenes of a more savage 
and tragic character, is to be found 
near the wild mountain-road between 
Orianlarich and Tyndrum. Its pe- 
culiar efficacy lay in the cure of in- 
sanity ; and of the horrid maimer 
in which this consummation was 
wrought, we quote the simple ac- 
count afforded oy the minister of the 
parish:— 

" The ceremony was performed, after 
sunset, on the first day of the quarter, 
O. S., and before sunrise next morning. 
The dipped persons were instructed to 



take three stones flrom the bottom of the 
pool, and walking three times round each 
of three cairns on the bank, throw a stone 
into each. They were next conveyed to 
the ruins of 8t Fillan's Chapel, and in a 
oomer called St Fillan*s Bed they were 
laid on their back, and left tied all night. 
If next morning they were found loose, 
the cure was deemed perfect, and thanka 
returned to the saii^t 

What would commissioners of lunacy 
say to this? That, in the belief of 
the reverend statist, the practice is 
not yet entirely abandoned, we may 
infer from what he says farther : — 

" The pool is still visited, not by pa- 
rishioners, for they have no faith in its 
virtue, but by people from other and dis- 
tant localities. We have not heard of 
any being cured ; but the prospects of 
the ceremony, especially in a cold winter 
evening, might be a good test for persons 
pretending insanity."f 

A historical inquiry into the wor- 
ship or consecration of wells and 
other waters would be curioua The 
subject is at least as extensive as that 
which Thiers the elder, Jean Baptiste 
Thiers, found for himself when he 
wrote his Histoirt des Ferruques. 
One cannot wonder at any people, 
without a revelation, and endowed 
with imaginative and devout hearts, 
worshipping, next to the sun, those 
beautiml and beneficent gifts of the 
Deity — great rivers. In countries 
near the tropics, where sandy deserts 
prevail, a well must ever have been 
a thing of momentous importance : 
and we find among the tribes of Israel 
the digging down a well spoken of as 
the climax of reckless, heartless, and 
awful destructiveness. We can easily 
appreciate, too, the imaginative spint 
that in sunnv Greece gave an ideal 
existence to the fountain nymph, and 
enter into the spirit of the luxurious 
Roman's /otw Blatiduidas splendidior 
vitro. But how, where water is so 
abundant as it is in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, small driblets 
of tne element should seem worthy of 
veneration, independently of any me- 
dicinal virtues possessed by them, 
does not readily appear on the mere 
face of nature. 



♦ Old SUUistical Aecawnt of Scotland, vol xi. p. 181. 
t New SUUiftictU AcoowU of Scotland, vol. x. p. 1088. 
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Tlie principal cause of the sancti- 
fication of sprinni muet, of course, be 
explained by tne first of Christian 
oroinanoes. The spring close by the 
dwelling or cell of the saint — the 
spring on account of which he pro- 
bably selected the centre of his mis- 
sions—had not only washed the fore- 
fathers of the district from the stain 
of primeval heathenism, but had ap- 
plied the visible sign by which aiL 
from generation to generation, haa 
been i^dmitted into the bosom of the 
Church. This might seem to afford 
a cause sufficient in itself for the 
effect, yet it seems to have been aided 
by other causes more recondite and 
mysterious. Notwithstanding all the 
trash talked about Druids and other 
persons of this kind, we know ex- 
tremely little of the heathenism of 
the Bntish Isles. The little that we 
do know is learned from the meagre 
notices which the biographers of the 
saints have furnished or that which 
the saints superseded. It is not their 
function to commemorate the abomi- 
nations of heathenism ; they would 
rather bury it in eternal oblivion— 
premat nox alta—hnt they cannot 
entirely tell the triumphs of their 
spiritual heroes, without some refer- 
ence, however faint, to the conquered 
enemies. In the Life of Columba, a 
deathbed is described in Pictland, 
just ailer it had become agitated by 
the new doctrines. It \b that of a 
youth, evidently the heir of some im- 
portant house. The Magiy as the 
ministers of the heathen system then 
established are usually caUed, assem- 
ble round the dying youth, and at- 
tempt to save him. The parents 
appear to have shown some leanings 
towards the new doctrines, for what 
the Magi do is not to discara or scorn 
Christianity, but to state that the 
Deity of the Christians is an inferior 
deity, and to call on the anxious 
group to worship the old gods — ^using 
we plural — as the more powerful 
The youth dies : the occasion calls 
for a conclusive and effective miracle. 
Columba comes with his disciples, 
and asks to be left alone in the hut 
where the dead youth lies. Accord- 
ing to the usual style of the Ada 
Sanctorum, a precedent for a like case 
in the Ola Testament is followed; 
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the youth is restored to life, and the 
miracle is followed by many conver- 
sions. From such incidents we may 
acquire &int indications of the rela- 
tion borne by the missionaries to the 
priests and followers of heathenism, 
without believing in the existence <n 
miraculous powers in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

What immediately brought on the 
conflicts between the new and the old 
creed, however, was the subject of 
fountains. In one Da^re of the Life 
of Columba we fina tne saint, on a 
child being brought to him for bap- 
tism, in a desert place where no 
water was, striking the rock like 
Moses, and drawing forth a rill, 
which remained in perennial exist- 
ence — a fountain surrounded by a 
special sanctity. In the next page 
he deals with a well in the hands of 
the MagL They had put a demon 
of theirs into it to sudi effect, that 
any unfortunate person washing him- 
seUT in the well or drinking of its 
water, was forthwith stricken with 
paralysis, or leprosy, or blindness of 
an eye, or some other corporeal cala- 
mity. The mali^ant powers with 
which they had mspired this formi- 
dable weU spread far around the fear 
of the MagL and consequently their 
influence. But the Christian mis- 
sionaries were to show a power of a 
(Afferent kind — a power of benefi- 
cence, excelling and destroying the 
power of malignity. The process 
adopted is fufly described. The 
saint, after a suitable invocation, 
washed his hands and feet in the 
water, and then drank of it with 
his disciples. The Magi looked on 
with a malignant smile to see the 
accursed well produce its usual effect ; 
but the saint and his followers came 
away unii\jured ; the demon was 
driven out of the well, and it be- 
came ever afterwards a holy foun- 
tain, curing many of their infirmities. 
Another miracle, bearing against the 
Magi, introduces us to one of their 
number by name, and gives a little 
of his domestic history. His name 
\s Broichan, and he is tutor to Brud, 
long of the Picts, with whom he dwells 
on uie banks of the Ness. It might 
have relieved the mind of the histori- 
cal inquirer to be told that Brud 
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built for himself the remarkable vitri- 
fied fort of Craig-PhadriCy which riscB 
high above the Ness, and to be in- 
formed of the manner in which its 
calc'med rampart was constructed; 
but nothing is said on the subject, 
and Craig-rhadric stands on its own 
isolated merits, still to be guessed 
at, without one tangible word out of 
record or history to help any theory 
about its object or construction home 
to a conclusion. However, one is 
free to imagine Brud, the heathen 
kii^ of the Picts, living on the 
sca^)ed top of the hill, in a lodging 
of wattlea or wooden houses, sur- 
rounded by a rampart of stones fused 
by fire, as the only cement then 
Imown. Such we may suppose to 
have been the " domus regia, whence 
the saint walked out in a very bad 
humour to the river Ness, from the 
pebbles of which he selected one 
white stone, to be turned to an im- 
portant use. Broichan, the Magus, 
had in his possession a female slave 
from Ireland. Columba, who seems 
to have held with him such inter- 
course as a missionarv to the Chock- 
taws might have with a great medi- 
cine-man, desired that the Magus 
should manimiit the woman, for 
what reason we are not distinctly 
told ; but it is easy to suppose strong 
grounds for intervention when a 
Christian missionary finds a woman, 
from those of his own coimtry and 
creed, the slave of a heathen priest. 
Columba's request was refused, and, 
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losing patience, he had resort to 
threats ; and at length, driven to 
his ultimatum, he denounced death 
to Broichan if the slave were not 
released before his own return to Ire- 
land. Columba told his disciples to 
expect two messengers to come from 
the king to tell of the sudden and 
critical ulness of Broichan. The mes- 
sengers rushed in immediately after 
to claim the saint's intervention. 
Broichan had been suddenly stricken 
by an angel sent for the purpose; 
and as if he had been taking his 
dnun in a modem ^-palace, we are 
told that the drinlang-glass, or glass 
drinking-vessel,"vitrea bibera," which 
he was convening to his lips^ was 
smashed in pieces, and he nimself 
seized with deadly sickness. Columba 
sends the consecrated pebble, with a 
prescription that the water in which 
it is dipped is to be drunk. If^ before 
he drinks, Broichan releases his slave, 
he is to recover ; if not, he dies. The 
Magus complies, and is saved. The 
consecrated stone, which had the qua- 
lity of floating in water like a nut, 
was afterwards, as we are told^ pre- 
served in the treasury of the kmg of 
the Pict& It has been lost to the 
world, along with the sainfs white 
robe and his consecrated banner, both 
of which performed miracles after 
his death. But the sanitaiy influence 
attributed to the water in which con- 
secrated stones have been dipped, is 
a superstition scarcely yet uprooted 
in Scotland. 
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PABT IV.— CHAPTER XV. 



The stony street, the bitter north- 
east wind and darkness— and in the 
midst of them a tender woman throst 
out from her husband's home in her 
thin night-dress, the harsh wind cut- 
ting her naked feet, and driving her 
long hair away horn her half-clad 
bosom, where the poor heart is crush- 
ed with anguish and despair. 

The drowning man, urged by the 
supreme agony, lives in an instant 
through all his happy and unhappy 
past : when the dark flood has faUen 
tike a curtain, memoiy, in a single 
moment, sees the drama acted over 
a^in. And even in those earlier 
crises, which are but types of death — 
when we are cut off abruptly from 
the life we have known, when we 
can no longer expect to-morrow to 
resemble yesterday, and find our- 
selves by some suaden shock on the 
confines of the unknown — ^there is 
o^n the same sort of lightning-flash 
through the dark and unfrequented 
chambers of memory. 

When Janet sat aown shivering on 
the door-stone, with the door uiut 
upon her past life, and the future 
black and unshapen before her as the 
night, the scenes of her childhood, 
her youth, and her painful woman- 
hooa, rusned back upon her con- 
sciousness, and made one picture 
with her present desolation. The 
petted chila taking her newest toy to 
bed with her— the young girl, proud 
in strength and Deautj, dreaming 
that life was an easy thing, and that 
it was pitifid weakness to be un- 
happy—the bride, passing with trem- 
bling joy from the outer court to the 
inner sanctuaiy of woman's life — the 
wife, beginning her initiation into 
sorrow, wounded, resenting, yet still 
hoping and forgivine — the poor 
bruis^ woman, seekiuj^ through 
weary years the one remge of de- 
spair, oblivion: — Janet seemed to 
herself all these in the same mo- 
ment that she was conscious of be- 
ing seated on tJie cold stone under the 
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shock of a new misery. All her 
early gladness, all her bright hopes 
and illusions, all her gifts of beauty 
and affection, served only to darken 
the riddle of her life : they were the 
betraying promises of a cruel destiny 
which haa brought out those sweet 
blossoms only tnat the winds and . 
storms might have a greater work of 
desolation, which had nursed her 
like a pet fawn into tenderness and 
fond expectation, only that she might 
feel a keener terror m the clutch of 
the panther. Her mother had some- 
times said that troubles were sent to 
make us better and draw us nearer 
to €kxL What mockery that seemed 
to Janet! Eer troubles had been 
sinking her lower from year to year, 
pressing upon her like neavy fever- 
laden vapours, and perverting the 
very plenitude of her nature into 
a aeeper source of disease. Her 
wretchedness had been a perpetually 
tightening instrument of torture, 
which had gradually absorbed all the 
other sensibilities o/i her nature into 
the sense of pain and the maddened 
craving for relief. Oh, if some ray 
of hope, of pity, of consolation, 
would pierce through the horrible 

floom, she mi^ht believe then in a 
)ivine love— in a heavenly Father 
who cared for His children! But 
now she had no faith, no trust. 
There was nothing she could lean on 
in the wide world, for her mother 
was only a fellow-sufferer in her own 
lot The poor patient woman could 
do little more than mourn with her 
daughter: she had humble resig- 
nation enough to sustain her own 
soul, but she could no more give 
comfort and fortitude to Janet, uian 
the withered ivy-covered trunk can 
bear up its strong, full-boughed off- 
spring crashing down under an Al- 
pme stonn. Janet felt she was 
alone: no human soul had mea- 
sured her anguish, had understood 
her self-despair, had entered into her 
sorrows and her sins with that deep- 
20 
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sighted sympathy whidi is wiser 
than all blame, more potent than all 
reproof — such sympathy as had 
swelled her own heart for many a 
sofferer. And if there was any Di- 
yine Pity, she could not feel it ; it 
kept aloof from her, it poured no 
balm into her wounds, it stretched 
out no hand to bear up her weak 
resdye, to fortify her fainting cour- 
age. 

Now, in h^ utmost loneliness, she 
shed no tear : she sat staring fixedly 
into the darkness, whOe inwardly sfa« 
gazed at her own past, almost losing 
the sense that it was her own, or that 
she was anything more than a roec- 
tator at a strange and dreadful play. 

The loud sound of the church clock 
strikdnff one, startled her. She had not 
been there more than half an hour, 
then) And it seemed to her as if 
she had been there half the night. 
She was getting benumbed with 
cold. With that strong instinctiye 
dread of pain and deau which had 
made her recoil from suicide, she 
started up, and the disagreeable sen- 
sation of resting on her benumbed 
feet helped to recietU her completely to 
the sense of the present The wind 
was beginning to make rents in the 
cloudy and Uiere came eyery now 
and then a dim light of stare that 
frightened her more than the dark- 
ness : it was like a cruel finder point- 
ing her out in her wretchedness and 
humiliation ; it made her shudder at 
the thought of the morning twilight. 
What could she do ? Not go to ner 
mother— not rouse her in the dead of 
night to tell her this. Her mother 
would think she was a spectre; it 
would be enough to kill her with 
horror. And the way there was so 
long ... if she should meet 
someone . . . yet she must seek 
some shelter, somewhere to hide her- 
self. Fiye doore off there was Mre 
Pettifer's; that kind woman would 
take her in. It was of no use now to 
be proud and mind about the world's 
knowim^ : she had nothing to wish 
for, notning to care about ; only she 
could not help shuddering at the 
thought of braying the morning 
li^ht, there, in the street— she was 
frightened at the thondit of spending 
long houre in the cold. Life mi^ht 
mean anguish, might mean despair ; 
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but — oh, she must clutch it, though 
with bluing fingera : her feet must 
cling to the firm earth that the sun- 
light would reyisit, not slip into the 
untried abyss^ where she might long 
eyen for familiar pains. 

Janet trod slowly with her naked 
feet on the roudi payement, trem- 
bling at the fitml gleams of star- 
light, and supporting h^self by the 
i^dl, as the gusts of wind droye 
right against ner. The yeiy wind 
was cruel : it tried to push her back 
from the door where she wanted to 
go and knock and ask for pity. 

Mrs Pettifer^s house dia not look 
into Orchard Street : it stood a little 
way up a wide passage which opoied 
into the street through an arcnway. 
Janet turned up the archway, and 
saw a faint light coming from Mrs 
Pettifer*s bedroom window. The 
(dimmer of a rushlight from a room 
where a friend was lying, was like a 
ray of mercy to Janet, after that 
long, long time of darkness and 
loneliness : it would not be so dread- 
ful to awake Mre Pettifer as she had 
thought Yet she lingered some mi- 
nutes at the door before ^e gathered 
courage to knock \ she felt as if the 
sound must betray her to othere 
besides Mre Pettifer, though there 
was no other dwelling that opened 
into the passage — on^ warehouses 
and outbuildings. There was no 
grayel for her to throw up at the 
window, nothing but heayy paye- 
ment : there was no door-bell ; she 
must knock. Her first rap was yeiy 
timid— one feeble fall of the knocker ; 
and then she stood still again for 
many minutes; but presently she 
rallied her courage and knocked 
seyeral times together, not loudly, 
but rapidly, so that Mrs Pettifer, if 
she only heard the sound, could not 
mistake it And she liad heard it, 
for by-and-by the casement of her 
window was opened, and Janet per- 
ceiyed that she was bending out to 
try and discern who it was at the 
door. 

" It is I, Mre Pettifer ; it is Janet 
Dempster. Take me in, for pity's 
sake.^ 

''Merciful Ood! what has hap- 
pened r 

"Robert has turned me out I 
haye been in the cold a long while." 
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Mrs Pettifer said no more, but 
hurried away from the window, and 
was soon at the door with a light 
in her hand. 

"Oome in, my poor dear, come 



in," said the i 



I woman m a trema- 



lons voice, drawing Janet within the 
door. ''Oome into my warm bed, 
and may God in heaven save and 
ocmifort joxC* 

The pitying eves, the tender voice, 
the warm toucn, caused a rush of 
new feeling in Janet Her heart 
swelled, and she burst out suddenly, 
like a child, into loud passionate 
sobs. Mrs Pettifer could not help 
crying with her, but she said, " Come 
up-stairs, my dear, come. Don't 
linjzer in the cold." 

She drew the poor sobbine thing 
gently up-stairs, and persuaded her to 
get into the warm bed. But it was 
long before Janet could lie down. She 
sat leaning her head on her knees, 
convulsed by sobs, while the motherly 
woman covered her with clothes and 
held her arms round her to comfort 
her with warmth. At last the 
hyst^cal passion had exhausted it- 
sdf, and she fell back on the pillow ; 
but her throat was still agitated by 

Siteous after-sobs, such as shake a 
ttle chOd even when it has found a 
refuge from its alarms on its mother^s 
laa 

r^ow Janet was getting quieter, 
Mrs Pettifer determined to go down 
and make a cup of tea, the fint thing 
a kind old woman thinks of as a 
solace and restorative under all 
calamities. Happily there was no 
danger of awaking her servant, a 
heavy drl of sixte^ who was 
snoring Dlissfiill^ in the attic, and 
might be kept ignorant of the way 
in which Mrs Dempster had come 
in. So Mrs Pettifer busied herself 
with rousing the kitchen fire, which 
was kept in under a huge " raker ** — 
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a possibility by which the coal of the 
midland counties atones for all its 
slowness and white ashes. 

When she carried up the tea, Janet 
was 1^'ng quite still ; the spasmodic 
agitation had ceased, and she seemed 
lost in thought ; her eyes were fixed 
vacantly on the rushlight shade, and 
all the fines oS sorrow were deepened 
inherfaca 

" Now, my dear," said Mrs Petti- 
fer, " let me persuade you to drink a 
cup qS tea, you'll find it wannvou 
and soothe you very much. Why, 
dear heart, your feet are like ice 
stilL Now, do drink this tea, and 
m wrap 'em up in flannel, and then 
they'll get warm." 

Janet turned her dark eyes on her 
old friend and stretched out her 
arm& She was too much oppressed 
to say anything; her suffermg lay 
like a heavy weight on her power of 
speech; but she wanted to Kiss the 
good kind woman. Mrs Pettifer, 
setting down the cup, bent towards 
the sad beautiful face, and Janet 
kissed her with earnest sa(»amental 
kisses — such kisses as seal a new and 
closer bond between the helper and 
the helped. 

She orank the tea obedientiy. '' It 
does warm me^" she said. '' Itut now 
you will get mto bed. I shall lie 
still now." 

Mrs Pettifer felt it was the best 
thing she could do to lie down quietiy, 
and say no more. She hoped Janet 
mi^t go to sleep. As for herself, 
with that tendency to wakefulness 
common to advanced years, she found 
it impossible to compose herself to 
sleep a^iin after this agitating sur- 
prise. She lay listening to the clock, 
wondering what had led to this new 
outrage of Dempsters, praying for 
the poor thing at her side, and pity- 
ing the mother who would have to 
hear it all to-morrow. 



CRAPTKB XVI. 



Janet lay still, as she had promised; 
but the tea, wmch had warmed her 
and given her a sense of greater 
bodily ease, had only heightened the 

freviouB excitement of her Imdn. 
[er ideas had a new vividness, which 
made her feel as if she had only seen 



life through a dim haze before ; her 
thoughts, instead of springing from 
the action of her own mind, were ex- 
ternal existences, that thrust them- 
selves imperiously upon her like 
haunting visions. The future took 
shi^ fl^r shape of misery befine 
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her, always ending in her bein^ 
dragged l>ack again to her old lira 
of terror, and stupor, and fevered 
despair. Her huslmna had so long 
oyershadowed her life that her 
imagination could not keep hold of 
a condition in which that ^[Teat 
dread was absent ; and even his ab- 
sence—what was it? only a dreary 
vacant flat, where there was nothing 
to strive after, nothing to long for. 

At last, the li^ht of morning 
quenched the rushlight, and Janet^i 
tnoughts became more and more 
iragmentaiy and confused She was 
every moment slipping off* the level 
on which she lay thinking, down, 
down into some depth from which 
she tried to rise again with a start 
Slumber was stealing over her weanr 
brain : that uneasy slumber whicn 
is only better than wretched waking, 
because the life we seem to live in it 
determines no wretched future^ be- 
cause the things we do and su£fer in 
it are but hateful shadows, and 
leave no impress that petrifies into 
an irrevocable past. 

She had scarcely been asleep an 
hour when her movements became 
more violent, her mutterings more 
frequent and agitated, till at last she 
started up with a smothered cry, and 
looked wildly round her, shaking 
with terror. 

"Don't be frightened, dear Mrs 
Dempster," said Mrs Pettifer, who 
was up and dressing, "you are with 
me, your old friend, Mrs Pettifer. 
Nothmg will harm you." 

Janet sank back again on her pil- 
low, still trembling. After Ivingsilent 
a little while, she said, "It was a 
horrible dream. Dear Mrs Pettifer, 
don*t let any one know I am here. 
Keep it a secret. If he finds out, he 
will come and drag me back again.** 

"No, my dear, depend on me. 
Fve just thought, I snail send the 
servant home on a holiday— I've 

Eromised her a good while, rll send 
er away as soon as she's had her 
breakfast, and she'll have no occa- 
sion to know you're here. There's no 
holding servants' tongues, if you let 
*em know anything. What they 
don't know, they won't tell ; you may 
trust 'em so far. But shouldn't you 
like me to go and fetch your mo- 
ther? 
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"No. not yet not yet Ican'tbear 
to see ner yet 

"Well, it shall be just as you like. 
Now try and get to sleep again. I 
shall leave you for an hour or two, 
and send ofir Phoebe, and then bring 
you some breakfiast I'll lock the 
door behind me, so as the girl mayn't 
come in by chance." 

The daylight changes the aspect 
of nuseiy to us, as of eveiythinj^ else. 
In the night it presses on our imagi- 
nation — the forms it takes are false, 
fitftil, exaggerated ; in broad day it 
sickens our sense with the dreary 
persistence of definite measurable 
reality. The man who looks with 
ghastly horror on all his property 
aflame in the dead of night, has not 
half the sense of destitution he will 
have in the morning, when he walks 
over the ruins lying blackened in the 
pitiless sunshine. That moment of 
mtensest depression was come to 
Janet, when the daylight which 
showed her the walls, and chairs, 
and tables, and all the commonplace 
reality that surrounded her, seemed 
to ]aj bare the future too, and brinff 
out mto oppressive distinctness all 
the details of a weary Hfe to be lived 
from day to day, with no hope to 
strengthen her against that evil 
habit, which she loathed in retro- 
spect and yet was powerless to resist 
Her husband would never consent 
to her living away from him : she 
was become necessary to his tyran- 
ny ; he would never willingly loosen 
his grasp on her. She had a vague 
notion of some protection the mw 
might give her, if she could prove 
her life m danger from him : but she 
shrank utterly, as she had always 
done, from any active, public resist- 
ance or vengeance: she felt too 
crushed, too multy, too liable to re- 
proach, to have the courage, even if 
she had had the wish, to put herself 
openly in the position of a wronged 
woman seeking redress. She had no 
stren^h to sustain her in a course 
of self-defence and independence : 
there was a darker shadow over her 
life than the dread of her husband — 
it was the shadow of self-despair. 
The easiest thing would be to go 
away and hide herself from him. 
But then there was her mother: 
Robert had all her little property in 
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his hands, and that little was scarcely 
enouffh to keep her in comfort with- 
out niB aid. If Janet went away 
alone, he would be sure to persecute 
her mother ; and if she did go away 
— what then? She must work to 
maintain herself; she must exert 
herself, weaiy and hopeless as idie 
was, to begin life afresh. How hard 
that seemed to her ! Janet's nature 
did not belie her grand face and 
form : there was eneigy, there was 
strength in it; but it was the 
strength of the vine, which must 
have its broad leaves and rich clus- 
ters borne up by a firm stay. And 
* now she had nothiuK to rest on — no 
faith, no love. If ner mother had 
been yerv feeUe, aged, or sickly, 
Janet's deep pity and tenderness 
might have made a daughters duties 
an interest and a solace : but Mrs 
Baynor had never needea tendance ; 
she had always been gvnng help to 
her daughter : she had always been 
a sort of humble ministering s{mt : 
and it was one of Janet's pangs of 
memory, that instead of heiag her 
mother s comfort, she had been her 
mother^s trial Everywhere the same 
sadness ! Her life was a sun-dried, 
barren tract, where there was no sha- 
dow, and wnere all the waters were 
bitter. 

No ! She suddenly thought — and the 
thought was like an electric shock — 
there was one spot in her memory 
which seemed to promise her an un- 
tried spring, where the waters might 
be sweet. That short interview with 
Mr Tiyan had come back upon her— 
his voice, his words, his look, which 
told her that he knew sorrow. His 
words had impUed that he thought 
his death was near : yet he haa a 
Mth which enabled nim to labour — 
enabled him to give comfort to others. 
That look of his came back on her 
with a vividness greater than it had 
had for her in reality: surely he 
knew more of the secrets of sorrow 
than other men ; perhaps he had 
some message of comfort, dififerent 
from the feeble words she had been 
used to hear from others. She was 
tirod, she was sick of that barren ex- 
hortation—Do liffht, and keep a clear 
conscience, and God will reward you, 
and your troubles will be easier to 
bear. She wanted strength to do 
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right — she wanted something to rely 
on besides her own resolutions ; for 
was not the path behind her all 
strewn with ftrojfecn resolutions? How 
could she trust in new ones ? She had 
often heard Mr Tryan laughed at for 
being fond of great sinners. She 
began to see a new meaning in those 
words ; he would perhaps understand 
her helplessness, ner wants. If she 
could pour out ner heart to him ! if 
she could for the first time in her 
life unlock all the chambers of her 
soul! 

The impulse to confession almost 
always requires the presence of a fresh 
ear and a fr^h heart; and in our 
moments of spiritual need, the man 
to whom we have no tie but our 
common nature, seems nearer to us 
than mother, brother, or friend. Our 
daily familiar life is but a hiding of 
ourselves from each other behind a 
screen of trivial words and deeds, and 
those who sit with us at the same 
hearth, are often the farthest off from 
the deep human soul within us, full 
of unspoken evil and unacted good. 

When Mrs Pettifer came back to 
her, turning the key and opening the 
door veiy gently, Janet, instead of 
being asleep, as her gooa friend had 
hoped, was intensdy occupied with 
her new thought, ^e longed to ask 
Mrs Pettifer if she could see Mr 
Tryan; but she was arrested by 
doubts and timidity. He might not 
feel for her— he might be shocked at 
her confession — ^he might talK to L ^r of 
doctrines she could not understand 
or believe. She could not make up 
her mind yet ; but she was too rest- 
l^s under this mental struggle to re- 
main in bed. 

" Mrs Pettifer," she said, " I can't 
lie here any longer ; I must get up. 
Will you lend me some clothes ?" 

Wrapt in such drapery as Mrs 
Pettifer could find for her tall figure, 
Janet went down into the uttle 
parlour, and tried to take some of 
the breakfast her friend had prepared 
for her. But her effort was not a 
successful one ; her cup of tea and 
bit of toast were only half finished. 
The leaden weight of discouragement 



pressed upon ber more and more 
heavily. The wind had fallen, and a 
drizzling rain had come on; there 
was no prospect from Mrs Pettifer's 
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parlour bat a blank wall; and as 
Janet looked out at the window, the 
rain and the smoke-blackened bricks 
seemed to blend themselves in sick- 
ening identity with her desolation of 
spirit and the headachy weariness of 
her body. 

Mrs Pettifer got through her house- 
hold work as soon as she could, and 
sat down with her sewing, hoping 
that Janet would perhaps be able to 
talk a little of what had passed, and 
find some relief by unbosoming her- 
self in that way. But Janet could 
not speak to her ; she was impor- 
tuned with the lonf^g to see Mr 

Two hours passed intnis way. The 
ndn went on drizslin^, and Janet sat 
still, leaning her achmg head on her 
hand, and looking alternately at the 
fire and out of the window. She 
felt this could not last — this motion- 
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less, vacant misery. She most deter- 
mine on something, she must take 
some step ; and yet eveiything was 
so difficult 

It was one o'clock, and Mrs Pettifer 
rose from her seat^ saying, '' I must 
go and see about dmnw.** 

The movement and the sound start- 
led Janet from her reverie. Itc 
as if an opportunity were esoap 
her, and sne said nastily, '*Ia 
Ttjbji in the town to-day; do 
think]*' 

"No, I should think not being 
Saturday, you know,*' said Mjb Pet- 
tifer, her face lighting up with plea- 
sure ; " but he would come, if he waa 
sent for. I ean send Jesson's boy 
with a note to him any time. Should 
you like to see him ?" 

*< Yes, I think I should." 

"" Then Fll send for him this in- 
stant" 



you 
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When Dempster awoke in the 
morning, he was at no loss to account 
to himself for the fact that Janet 
was not by his side. His hours of 
drunkenness were not cut off frt)m 
his other hours l^ any bluik wall of 
oblivion ; he remembered what Janet 
had done to offend him the evening 
before, he remembered what he had 
done to her at midnight just as he 
would have remembered if he had 
been consulted about a right of road. 

The remembrance gave him a 
definite ground for the extra ill- 
humour which had attended his 
waking every morning this week, but 
he would not admit to himself that 
it cost him any anxiety. "Pooh," he 
said inwardly, " she would go straight 
to her mother's. She's as timid as a 
hare; and shell never let anybody 
know about it Shell be back again 
before night" 

But it would be as well for the 
servants not to know anything of the 
affair ; so he collected the clones she 
had taken off the night before, and 
threw them into a fire-proof closet of 
which he always kept the key in his 
pocket When he went down stairs he 
said to the housemaid, " Mrs Demp- 
ster is gone to her mother^s; bring m 
the breakfast" 



The servants, accustomed to hear 
domestic broils, and to see their mis- 
trees put on her bonnet hastily and 
go to her mothers, thought it only 
something a little worse than usual 
that she should have eone thither 
in consequence of a violent quarrel, 
either at midnight, or in the early 
morning before they were up. The 
housemaid told the cook what she 
supposed had happened; the cook 
shook her head and said, "£L 
dear, dear !" but they both expected 
to see their mistress back again in an 
hour or twa 

Dempster, on his return home the 
evening before, had ordered his man, 
who lived away from the house, to 
bring up his horse and eig from the 
Btabiee at ten. After breakfast he 
said to the housemaid, "No one need 
sit up for me to-night ; I shall not be 
at home till to-morrow evening;" and 
then he walked to the office to give 
some orders, expecting, as he returned, 
to see the man waiting with his gig. 
But though the church clock had 
struck ten, no gig was there. In 
Dempster^s mood this was more tiian 
enough to exasperate him. He went 
in to take his accustomed ^^ass of 
brandy before setting out, promising 
himself the satisfoction of presently 
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thondering at Dawes for being a few 
minutes Mhind his time. An out- 
break of temper towards his man was 
not common with him ; for Dempster, 
like most tyrannous people, had that 
dastardly land of selt-restraint which 
enabled him to control his temper 
where it suited his own oonyenienoe 
to do so; and feeling the value of 
Dawes, a steady punctual fellow, he 
not only gave him high wages, but 
usually treated him with exceptional 
civility. This morning, however, ill- 
humour got the better of prudence, 
and Dempster was determined to rate 
him soundly : a resolution for which 
Dawes gave him mudi better ground 
than he e3q>eoted. Five minutes, ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour, had 
passed, and Dempster was setting off 
to the stables in a back street to see 
what was the cause of the delay, 
when Dawes appeared with the gig. 

'^ What the devil do you keep me 
here fort** thundered Dempster, 
''kicking my heels like a be^|;arly 
tailor waiting for a carrier^s cart ? I 
ordered you to be here at ten. We 
mijght have driven to Whitlow by 
this time." 

" Why. one o' the traces was welly 
i* two, an I had to tek it to Brady's to 
be mended, an* he didn't get it done 
rtime." 

"Then why didn't you take it to 
kim last night? Beicause of your 
damned laziness, I suppose. Do you 
think I give you wages for vou to 
choose your own hours, ana come 
daudling up a quarter of an hour 
after my timer 

" Come, give me good words, will 
yerr saia Dawes, siukily. "Fmnot 
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lazy, nor no man shall call me lazy. 
I know well anuff what you gi' me 
wages for; it's for doin' what yer 
won't find raan;^ men as 'ull do." 

" What, you impudent scoundrel," 
said Dempster, setting into the gig, 
<*you think youTC necessary to me, 
do you? As if a beastly bucket- 
carrying idiot like vou wasn't to be 
got any day. Look out for a new 
master, then, who'll pay you for not 
doing as you're bid." 

Dawes s blood was now fairly up. 
" m look out (cer a master as has got 
a better charicter nor a Ivin, blether- 
in' drunkard, an' I shouldn't hev to 
go fur." 

Dempster, furious, snatched the 
whip firom the socket,andgave Dawes 
a cut, which he meant to Ml across 
his shoulders, sajring " Take that, sir, 
and go to hell with you !" 

Dawes was in the act of turning 
with the reins in his hand when the 
la^ fell, and the cut went across his 
fBLce, With white lips, he said, " FU 
hev the law on yer for that, lawyer 
as yer are," and threw the reins on 
the horse's back. 

Dempster leaned forward, seized 
the reins, and drove off. 

"Why, there's your Mend Demp- 
ster dnving out without his man 
again," said Mr Luke Byles, who waa 



chatting with Mr Budd in tne Bridge 

"iv«« ^<ixrk«f • fool he is to drive 

he'll get 

of these 



Way. ^*What a 

that two-wheeled thing! 

S'tdied on his head one 
i-ys." 

^* Not he," said Mr Budd, nodding 
to Dempster as he passed ; " he's got 
nine lives^ Dempster has." 



oBAma xvni. 



It was dusk, and the candles were 
liffhted before Mr Tiyan knocked at 
lus Pettifer's door. Her messenger 
had brought back word that he was 
not at home^ and all afternoon Janet 
had been agitated by the fear that he 
would not come ; but as soon as that 
anxiety was removed by the knock 
at the door, she felt a sudden rush of 
doubt and timidity: she trembled 
and turned cold. 

Mrs Pettifer went to open the door. 



and told Mr Tiyan, in as few words 
as possible, what had happened in the 
night As he laid down his hat and 
prepared to enter the pariour, she 
saia, " I won't go in witn you, for I 
think perhaps she would rather see 
you go in alone." 

Janet, wrapped up in a laive white 
shawl which threw her dark face into 
startling relief, was seated with her 

Sfes turned anxiously towards the 
oor when Mr Tryan entered. He 
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had not seen her sinoe their interne w anything bat water. 



at Sally Martin's long months ago . 
and he felt a strong movement of 
comoassion at the signt of the pain- 
stricken face which seemed to Dear 

written on it the signs of all Janet's ^ I can 

intervening misery. Her heart gave how I came to 
a greaX leap, as her eyes met his onoe 
more. No! she had not deceived 
herself : there was all the sinoerit^^ 
all the sadness, all the deep pity m 
them her memoiy had told her of; 
more than it had told her, for in pro- 
portion as his &ce had become tnin- 
ner and more worn, his eyes appeared 
to have gathered intensity. 

He came forward, and, patting out 
his hand, su(L ''I am so glad you 
sent for me — l am so thankfol yoa 
thought I could be any comfort to 
you. Janet took his huid in silence, 
bhe was unable to utter any words of 
mere politeness, or even of gratitude ; 
her heart was too full of other words 
that had welled up the moment she 
met his pitying glance, and felt her 
doubts fall away 



[Ocf. 

I hated wine 
anSl spirits because Robert drank 
them BO ; but one dav when I was 
very wretched, and tne wine was 
standing on tne tablcL I suddenly 
hardly remember 

do it I 

poured some wine into a lam ^lass 
and drank it It blunted my feelings, 
and made me more indifferent After 
that^ the temptation was always 
coming, and it got stnmger and 
stronger. I was ashamed, and I 
hated what I did ; but almost 
while the thought was passing 
through my mind that I would never 
do it again, I did it It seemed as 
if there was a demon in me always 
making me rush to do what I longed 
not to do. And I thought all the 
more that €k)d was cruel ; for if He 
had not sent me that dreadftil trial, 
so much worse than other women 
have to bear, I should not have done 
wrong in that way. I suppose it is 

wicked to think so I feel 

as if there must be goodness and 



Thev sat down opposite each other, right above u^ but I can*t see it, I 
id she said in a low voice, while can't trust in it And I have gone 

on in that way for years and years. 



and she said in a low voice, 
slow difficult tears gathered in her 
aching eyes : — 

" I want to tell you how unhappy 
I am — how weak and wicked. I feel 
no strenffth to live or die. I thought 
you could tell me something that 
would help me." She paused. 

"Perhaps I can," MrTryansaid, 
"for in speaking to me you are 
speaking to a fellow-sinner who has 
needed lust the comfort and help you 
are needing." 

"And you did find it?" 

" Yes ; and I trust you will find it" 

" 0, 1 should like to be good and 
to do ri^ht," Janet burst forth, "but 
indeed, mdeed, my lot has been a veiy 
hard one. I loved my husband veiy 
dearly when we were married, and I 
meant to make him happv—I wanted 
nothing else. But he beffan to be 
angry with me for little things and 

I don't want to accuse him 

but he drank and got 

more and more unkind to me, and 
then very cruel, and he beat me. 
And that cut me to the heart. It 
made me almost mad sometimes to 
think all our love had come to that 
..... I couldn't bear up against 
it I had never been used to drink 



At one time it used to be better now 
and then, but everythmg has got 
worse lateljr : I felt sure it must soon 
end some time. And last night he 

turned me out of doors. X don't 

know what to do. I will never ^o 
back to that life again if I can help it; 
and yet evenrthii^^ else seems so mi- 
serable. I ^ sure that demon will 
be always urging me to satisfy the 
craving that comes upon me, and the 
days wl ^o on as they have done 
through all those miserable years. I 
shall always be doing wrong, and 
hating myself after — sinking lower 
and lower, and knowing that I am 
sinking. O can you tell me any way 
of gettmg strength % Have you ever 
known any one like me that got 
peace of mmd and power to do right f 
Can you give me any comfort— any 
hope?" 

While Janet was speaking, she had 
foieotten ever^hing but her misery 
and her yearning for comfort Her 
voice had risen mm the low tone of 
timid distress to an intense pitch of 
imploiing anguish. She clasped her 
hands tightly, and looked at lurTryan 
with eager que8ti<ming eyes, with 
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parted, trembling lips, with the deep 
horizontal lines of overmastering pain 
on her brow. In this artificial life 
of ours, it is not often we see a 
hnman face with all a heart's a^ny 
in it, uncontrolled by self-conscious- 
ness ; when we do see it, it startles 
us as if we had suddenly waked into 
the real world of which this every- 
day one is but a puppet-show copy. 
For some moments Mr Tryan was 
too deeply moved to speak. 

** Yes, dear Mrs Dempster," he said 
at last, 'Hhere u comfort, there is 
hope for vou. Believe me there is, 
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for I speak from my own deep ana 
hard experience." Me paused^ as if 
he had not made up his nund to 
utter the words that were urging 
themselves to his lipe. Presently 
he continued, '' Ten years ago^ I 
felt as wretched as you do. I think 
my wretchedness was even worse 
than yours, for I had a heavier sin on 
my conscience. I had suffered no 
wrong from others as ^on have, and 
I had iigured another irreparably in 
body and souL The image of the 
wrong I had done pursued me every- 
where, and I seemed on the brink of 
madness. I hated my life, for I 
thought, iust as you do, that I should 
fNi on tailing into temptation and 
aoine more harm in the world ; and I 
dreaded death, for with that sense 
of guilt on my soul. I felt that what- 
ever state I entered on must be one 
of misery. But a dear Mend to 
whom I opened my mind showed me 
it was iust such as I— the helpless 
who feel themselves helpless— that 
Qod speciallv invites to come to Him, 
and offers all the riches of His salva- 
tion : not forgiveness only : forgive- 
ness would be worth little ir it 1^ us 
under the powers of our evil passions; 
but strength— that strenfftn which 
enables us to conquer sin. 

" But," said Janet, '' I can feel no 
trust in God. He seems always to 
have left me to myself. I have some- 
times prayed to fiUm to help me, and 
yet everything has been just the 
same as before. If you felt like me. 
how did you come to have hope ana 
trust?" 

''Do not believe that €k>d has 
left vou to yoursel£ How can you 
tell but that the hardest trials you 
have known have been only the road 



bv which He was leading you to 
tnat complete sense of your own sin 
and helplessness, without which vou 
would never have renounced all other 
hopes, and trusted in His love alone I 
I know, dear Mrs Dempster, I know 
it is hard to bear. I would not 
speak lightly of your sorrows. I 
feel that the mystery of our life is 
flpreat, and at one time it seemed as 
oark to me as it does to you." Mr 
Tryan hesitated again. He saw that 
the first thing Janet needed was to 
be assured or sympathy. She must 
be made to feel thiM; her anguish was 
not strange to him ; that he entered 
into the only half-expressed secrets 
of her spiritual weakness, before any 
other message of consolation could 
find its way to her heart The tale 
of the divine pity was never yet be- 
lieved from lips that were not felt to 
be moved by human pity, and Janet's 
anguish was not stran|g;e to Mr Tryan. 
He had never been in the presence 
of a sorrow and a self-despair that 
had sent so strong a thrill through all 
the recesses of his saddest experience ; 
and it is because svmpathy is but a 
living again througn our own past in 
a new form, that confession often 
proinpts a response of confession. 
Mr Trran felt this prompting, and 
his judgment too told him that in 
obeying it he would be taking the 
best means of administering comfort 
to Janet Yet he hesitat^. as we 
tremble to let in the davlignt on a 
chamber of relics which we have 
never visited except in curtained 
silence. But the first impulse tri- 
umphed, and he went on. '' I had 
lived all my life at a distance from 
€k>d. My youth was spent in 
thoughtless self-indulgence, and all 
my hopes were of a vain worldly 
kind. I had no thought of entering 
the Church ; I looked forward to a 
political career, for my father was 
private secretary to a man high in 
the Whig Ministry, and had been 
promised strong interest in my be- 
nal£ At college I lived in intimacy 
with the ga^rest men, even adopting 
follies and vices for which I had no 
taste, out of mere pliancy and the 
love of standing well with my com- 
panions. You see, I was more guilty 
even then than yon have been, for I 
threw away all the rich blessings of 
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untroubled youth and health: I had no 
excuse in my outward lot But while 
I was at coUQge that event in my life 
occurred, which in the end brought 
on the state of mind I have men- 
tioned to you — the state of self-re- 
proach and despair, which enables me 
to understand to the full what you 
are suffering; and I tell you the 
facts, because I want you to be 
assured that I am not uttering mere 
yague words when I say that I 
have been raised from as low a 
depth of sin and sorrow as that in 
which you feel yourself to be. At 
college I had an attachment to a 
lovely girl of seventeen : she was 
very much below my own station in 
life, and I never contemplated marry- 
ing her ; but I inducea her to leave 
her father's house. I did not mean 
to forsake her when I left college, 
and I Quieted all scruples of con- 
science by promising myself that I 
would always take care of poor Lucy. 
But on my return fh>m a vacation 
spent in travelling, I found that Lucy 
was gone— gone away with a gentle- 
man, her neighbours said. I was a 
good deal distressed, but I tried io 
persuade^ myself that no harm would 
come to her. Soon afterwards I had 
an illness which left my health deli- 
cate, and made all dissipation dia- 
tasteful to me. Life seemed very 
wearisome and empty, and I looked 
with envy on evwy one who had 
some great and absorbing ol^ect — 
even on my cousin who was prepar- 
ing to go out as a missionary, and 
whom I had been used to tiunk a 
dismal, tedious person, because he 
was constantly unrmg religious sub- 
jects upon me. We were living in 
London then ; it was three years 
nnce I had lost sight of Lucy ; and 
one summer evening about nine 
o'clock, as I was walking akmg 
Gower Street, I saw a knot of people 
on the causeway before me. As I 
came up to them, I heard one woman 
say, * 1 tell you, she's dead.' This 
awakened my interest, and I pushed 
iny way withm the circle. The body 
of^a woman, dressed in fine clothes, 
was lying against a door-step. Her 
head was bent on one side, and the 
long curls had fallen over her dieek. 
A tremor seized me when I saw the 
bur: it was light chestnut — the 
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colour of Luey'a I knelt down and 
turned aside the hair ; it was Lucy 
•—dead — with paint on her cheeks. 
I found out afterwards that she had 
taken poison — that she was in the 
power of a wicked woman — that the 
very clothes on her back w^re not 
her own. It was then that my past 
life burst upon me in all its hideoua- 
ness. I wished I had never been 
bom. I couldn't look into the future. 
Lucy's dead painted face would fol- 
low me there, as it did when I looked 
back into the past — as it did when I 
sat down to table with my friends, 
when I lay down in my bed. and 
when I rose up. There was only one 
thing that could make life tolerable 
to me : that was, to spend all the 
rest of^it in trrios to save others 
from the ruin I had broueht on one. 
But how was that possime for me ? 
I had no comfort, no strength^ no 
wisdom in my own soul ; how could 
I give them to others? My mind 
was dark, rebellions, at war with 
itself and with God." 

Mr Tryan had been looking away 
from Janet His face was towaras 
the fire, and he was absorbed in the 
images his memory was recalling. 
But now he turned his eyes on her, 
and they met hers, fixed on him with 
the look of rapt expectation with 
which one clinging to a slippery sum- 
mit of rock, wQle the waves are 
rising higher and hifi^her, watches the 
boat tiiat has put mxm shore to his 
rescue. 

" You see, Mrs Dempster, how deep 
my need was. I went on in ^lis 
way for months. I was convinced 
that if I ever got hdp and comfort, 
it must be from religion. I went to 
hear celebrated preachers, and I read 
religious books. But I found nothing 
that fitted my own need. The faith 
which puts the sinner in possession 
of salvation seemed, as I understood 
it, to be quite out of my reach. I 
had no faith ; I only felt utterly 
wretched, under the power of habits 
and dispositions which had wrought 
hideous evil At last, as I told yon^ 
I found a friend to whom I openea 
all my feelings — to whom I coni»»ed 
everything. H^ was a man who had 
gone through very deep experience, 
and could understand the different 
wants of different minds. He made 
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it clear to me that the only prepara- 
tion for coming to Christ and partak- 
ing of His salvation, was that yerv 
sense of guilt and helplessness whicn 
was weighing me down. He said, 
You are weary and heavy laden ; 
weU. it is yon Chnst invites to come 
to Him and find rest Heasksvonto 
cling to Him, to lean on Him ; He does 
not command you to walk alone with- 
out stumbling. He does not tell yon, 
as your fellow-men do^hat jou must 
first merit His love ; He neither con- 
demns nor reproaches you for the 
past, He only bids Von come to Him 
that you may have me : He bids you 
stretch out your hands, and take of 
the fulness of His love. You have 
only to rest on Him as a child rests 
on its mother's arms, and you will be 
upborne by His divine stren^h. That 
is what is meant by faith. Your evil 
habits, you feel, are too strong for 
you ; you are unable to wrestle with 
them; you know beforehand you 
shall ML But when (mce we feel 
our helplessness in that way, and go 
to Chnst, desiring to be fireed from 
the power as well as the punishment 
of sin, we are no longer left to our 
own strength. As lon^ as we live 
in rebellion against Qoa, desiring to 
have our own will, seeking happiness 
in the things of this world, it is as if 
we shut ourselves up in a crowded 
stifling room, where we breathe only 
poisoned air : but we have only to 
walk out under the infinite heavens, 
and we breathe the pure free air that 
gives us health, and strength, and 

§ladnes& It is just so with God's 
ipirit : as soon as we submit our- 
selves to His will, as soon as we 
desire to be united to Him, and 
made pure and holv, it is as if 
the walls had fallen down that shut 
us out from €K>d, and we are fed 
with His Spirit, which gives us new 

" That is what I want," said Janet 
" I have left off minding about plea- 
sure. I think I could be contented 
in the midst of hardship, if I felt that 
God cared for me, and would nve me 
strength to lead a pure life, fiut tell 
me, did you soon find peace and 

* an 
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for myself could do away with the 
pain I had in thinking what I had 
nelped to bring on another. My 
friend used to urge upon me that my 
sin i^;ainst God was greater than my 
sin against her ; but-^it may be from 
want of deeper spiritual feeling— that 
has remained to this hour the sin 
which causes me the bitterest pang, 
I could never rescue Lucy ; but by 
God*8 blessing I might rescue other 
weak and fallm^ soiDs ; and that was 
why I entered the Church. I asked 
for nothing through the rest of my 
life but that I might be devoted to 
God*s work, without swerving in 
search of pleasure either to the rifi;ht 
hand or to the left. It has been ofcen 
a hard struggle — but Qod has been 
with me — and perhaps it may not 
last much bnger." 

Mr Tiyan paused. For a moment 
he had forgotten Janet, and for a 
moment she had forgotten her own 
sorrows. When she recurred to her- 
9df, it was with a new feeling. 

"Ah, what a difference between 
our lives ! you have been choosing 
pain, and working, and denying your- 
self ; and I have been thinking only 
of jnyself. I was only angry and dis- 
contented because I had pam to bear. 
You never had that wicked feeling 
that I have had so often, did youl 
that Qod was cruel to send me trials 
and temptations worse than others 
have.** 

<'Yes, I had; I had veiy bias- 
phemons thoughts, and I know that 
nnrit of rebelBon must have made 
tne worst part of your lot You did 
not feel how impossible it is for us 
to Judge rightl V of God*s dealings, 
and you opposed vourself to His wm. 
But what oo we know 1 We cannot 
ftnetell the working of the smallest 
event in our own lot : how can we 
presume to judge of things that are 
so much too high for us ? There is 
nothing that becomes us but entire 
submission, perfect resignation. As 
long as we set up our own will and 
our own wisdom against God's, we 
make that wall between us and His 
love whidi I have spoken (^ just 
now. But as soon as we lay our- 
selves entirely at His feet, we have 
'-^ht given us to guide our 
as the foot-soldier who 
ig of the councils that 
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determine the course of the great 
battle he is in, hears plainly enough 
the word of command which he must 
himself obey. I know, dear Mrs 
Dempster, I know it is hard — the 
hturdest thingjof all, perhaps—to flesh 
and blood. But cany that difficulty 
to Christ along with all your other 
sins and weaknesses, and ask Him to 



[Oct. 



pour into you a spirit of submission. 
He enters into your struggles ; He 
has drunk the cup of our suflfering to 
tiie dregs ; He knows the hard wrest- 
ling it costs us to say, 'Not my will, 
but Thine be done.* ^ 

**Ftb,j with me," said Janet — " pray 
now that I may have light and 
strength." 



OHAPTiB xa. 



Before leaving Janet, Mr Tiran 
uiged her strongly to send for ner 
mother. 

** Do not wound her,** he sud, " by 
shutting her out any longer from 
your troubles. It is right that you 
should be with her." 

" Yes, I will send for her," said 
Janet '^ But I would rather not go 
to my mothei^s yet, because my hus- 
band is sure to think I am there, and 
he might come and fetch me. I 

can't go back to him at 

least, not yet Ought I to go back 
to him r* 

"No, certain^ not, at present 
Something should be done to secure 
you from yiolence. Your mother, I 
think, should consult some confiden- 
tial mend^ some man of character 
and ezpenence, who might mediate 
between you and your husband.'* 

" Yes, I will send for my mother 
directly. But I will staj here, with 
Mrs Pcttifer, till something has been 
done. I want no one to know where 
I am, except you. You will come 
again, will you not I you will not 
leave me to myself 1 " 

'^ You will not be left to yoursel£ 
God is with you. If I have been 
able to give you any comfort, it is 
because His pK)wer and love have 
been present with us. But I am veiv 
thankful that He has chosen to work 
through me. I shall see you again 
to-morrow — not before evening, for 
it will be Sunday, you know; but 
after the evening lecture I shall be 
at liberty. You will be in my pravers 
till then. In the mean time, dear 
Mrs Dempster, open your heart as 
much as jou can to your mother and 
Mrs Pettifer. Cast away from you 
the pride that makes us shrink from 
acknowledging our weakness to our 
friends. Aek them to help you in 



guarding yourself from the least ap- 
proach of^the sin you most dread. 
Deprive yourself as far as possible 
of the very means and opportunity 
of committing it Evei^ effort of 
that kind made in humibty and de- 
pendence is a prayer. Promise me 
you will do thia" 

"Yes, I promise you. I know I 
have always been too proud ; I could 
never bear to speak to any one about 
myself I have been proud towards 
my mother, even ; it has always made 
me angiy when she has seemed to 
take notice of my faulta" 

" Ah, dear Mrs Dempster, you will 
never say again that life is blank, and 
that there is nothing to live for, will 
you ? See what work there is to be 
done in life, both in our own souls 
and for othera Surely it matters 
little whether we have more or less 
of this world's comfort in these short 
years, when God is training us for the 
eternal enjoyment of His love. Keep 
that great end of life before you, and 
your troubles here will seem on! v the 
small hardships of a journey. Now 
I must go." 

Mr TTYBJi rose and held out his 
hand. Janet took it and said, " Qod 
has been very good to me in sending 
you to me. I will trust in Him. I 
will try to do eveiything you tell 
me." 

Blessed influence of one true loving 
human soul on another ! Not calcu- 
lable by algebra, not deducible by lo- 
gic, but m^Bteriotts, effectuaL mighty 
as the hiaden process by wnich the 
tiny seed is quickened, and bursts 
forth into tall stem and broad lea^ 
and glowing tasselled flower. Ideas 
are often poor ghosts ; our sun-filled 
eyes cannot disosm them ; they pass 
athwart us in thin vapour, and cannot 
make themselves felt But some- 
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times they are made fleeh: they 
breathe upon us with warm oreath, 
they touch us with soft responsive 
hands, they look at us with sad sin- 
cere eyes, and speak to us in appeal- 
ing tones ; they are clothed in a liv- 
ing human soul, with aU its con- 
flicts, its faithj and its love. Then 
their presence is a power, then they 
shake us like a passion, and we are 
drawn after them with gentle com- 
pulsion, as flame is drawn to flame. 

Janet's dark grand face, still 
£Eitigue<L had become quite calm, 
and looKed up. as she sat, with a 
humble childuKe expression at the 
thin blond face and slightly sunken 
prey eyes which now shone with 
hectic Drightness. She might have 
been taken for an image of passionate 
strength beaten and worn with con- 
flict ; and he for an image of the self- 
renouncinjs faith which has soothed 
that conflict into rest As he looked 
at the sweet submissive face, he re- 
membered its look of despairing an- 
guish, and his heart was very full 
as he turned away from her. " Let 
me only live to see this work con- 
finned, and then " 

It was nearly ten o'clock when Mr 
Tiyan left, but Janet was bent on 
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sending for her mother ; so Mrs Pet- 
tifer, as the readiest plan, put on her 
bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs 
Raynor. The mother had been too 
long used to expect that everv fresh 
week would be more painful than the 
last, for Mrs Pettifer s news to come 
upon her with the shock of a sur- 
prise. Quietly, without anv show of 
distress, she made up a bundle of 
clothes, and, telling her little maid 
that she should not return home that 
night, accompanied Mrs Pettifer back 
in silence. 

When they entered the parlour, 
Janet, wearied out, had sunk to sleep 
in the large chair, which stood witn 
its back to the door. The noise of 
the opening door disturbed her, and 
she was looking round wonderin^ly, 
when Mrs Raynor came up to her 
chair, and said, '' It's your mother, 
Janet" 

"Mother^ dear mother!" Janet 
cried, clasping her closely. *' I have 
not been a good tender child to you, 
but I will be— I will not grieve you 
any more," 

The calmness which had withstood 
a new sorrow was overcome b^ a 
new joy, and the mother burst mto 
tears. 



CHAFTKB XX. 



On Sunday morning the rain had 
ceased, and Janet, looking out of 
the bedroom window, saw, above the 
house-tops, a shining mass of white 
doud rolling under the far-away 
blue slnr. It was going to be a lovely 
April <my. The fresh sky, left clear 
and calm after the long vexation of 
wind and rain, minted its mild in- 
fluence with Janet's new thoughts 
and prospects. She felt a buoyant 
courage tnat surprised herself, after 
the cold crushing weight of despond- 
ency which had oppressed her the 
day before : she could think even of 
her husband's rage without the old 
overpowering dread. For a delicious 
hope--the hope of purification and 
inward peace — had entered into 
Janet's soul, and made it spring- 
time there as well as in the outer 
world. 

While her mother was brushing 
and coiling up her thick black hair— 



a favourite task, because it seemed 
to renew the days of her daughter's 
girlhood — Janet told how she came 
to send for Mr Tryan, how she had 
remembered their meeting at Sally 
Martin's in the autumn, and had 
felt an irresistible desire to see him, 
and tell him her sins and her troubles. 
''I see Qod's goodness now, mother, 
in ordering it so that we should meet 
in that way, to overcome my prcnudice 
against him, and make me feel that 
he was good, and then bringing it 
back to my mind in the depth of my 
trouble. You know what foolish 
things I used to say about him, 
knowing nothing of him all the 
while. And yet he was the man 
who was to give me comfort and 
help when everything else failed me. 
It is wonderful how I feel able to 
speak to him as 1 never have done 
to any one before; and how every 
word he says to me enters my heart, 
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and has a new meaning for me, I 
think it most be because he has felt 
life more deeply than others, and 
has a deeper faith. I belieye every- 
thing he says at once. His words 
come to me uke rain on the parched 
ground. It has always seemed to 
me before as if I comd see behind 
people's words, as one sees behind a 
screen. But in Mr Tryan it is his 
yeiT soul that speaks." 

"Well, my dear child, I love and 
bless him for your sake, if he has 

given you any comfort 1 never be- 
eved the hiurm people said of him. 
though I had bo desire to go ana 
hear him, for I am contented with 
old-fa^oned way& I find more 
good teaching than I can practise in 
reading my Bible at home, and hear- 
ing Mr Grewe at church. But vour 
wants are different, my dear, and we 
are not all led by the same road. 
That was certainly good advice of 
Mr Tryan*s you told me of last night 
— that we should consult some one 
that mav interfere for you with your 
husband; and Fve been turning it 
over in my mind while Fve been 
lying awake in the night I think 
nobody will do so well as Mr Ben- 
jamin Landor, for we must have a 
man that knows the law, and that 
Robert is rather afraid of And 
perhaps he could bring about an 
i^reement for you to live apart 
Your husband's bound to maintain 
you, you know ; and, if you liked, 
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we could move away from Ifillby and 
live somewhere else." 

" O, mother, we must do nothing 
vet ; I must think about it a little 
longer. I have a different feeling 
this morning frt>m what I hadyea- 
terday. Something seems to tell me 
that I must go back to Robert some- 
time — after a little while. I loved 
him once better than all the world, 
and I have never had any children 
to love. There w^:e things in me 
that were wrong, and I should like 
to make up for mem if I can." 

" WdL m V dear^ I won't persuade 
you. Tliink of it a little longer. 
But 8(»nething must be done socm.** 

" How I wLsh I had my bonnet 
and shawl, and black gown here ! 
said Janet, after a tew minutes' 
silence. "I should like to go to 
Paddiford church and hear Mr Try- 
an. There would be no fear of my 
meeting Robert, for he never goes 
out on a Sunday morning." 

" Fm afraid it would not do for 
me to go to the house and fetch your 
clothes," said Mrs Raynor. 

"0 noL no! I must stay ouietly 
here while vou two go to cnureh. 
I will be Mrs Pettifer's maid, and 
g^t the dinner ready for her by the 
time she comes back. Dear good 
woman ! She was so tender to me 
when she took me in, in the ni^ht, 
mother, and aU the next day. when 
I couldn't speak a w(»d to her, to 
thank her." 



OHAPTER XXL 



The servants at Dempster's felt 
some surprise when the morning, 
noon, and evening of Saturday h^ 
passed, and still their mistress did 
not reappear. 

"It's very odd," said Kitty, the 
housemaid, as she trimmed her next 
week's cap, while Betty, the middle- 
aged cook, looked on with folded 
arms. "Do you think as Mrs Ray- 
nor was ill, and sent for the missis 
afore we was up 1" 

"O," said Betty, "if it had been 
that, she'd ha* been back'ards an' 
for'ards three or four times afore 
now ; leastwavs, she'd ha' sent littJe 
Ann to let us Know." 

"There's summat up more nor 



usal between her an' the master, that 
you may depend on," said Kitty. " I 
know those clothes as was lying i' 
the drawiug-room yesterday, when the 
company was come, meant summat 
I shouldn't wonder if that was what 
they've had a fresh row about She's 
p'raps gone away, an's made up her 
mind not to come back again." 

"An' i' the right on't, too," said 
Betty. "I'd ha' overrun him long 
afore now, if it had been me. I 
wouldn't Stan' bein' mauled as she is 
by no husband, not if he was the 
biggest lord i' the land. It's poor 
work bein' a wife at that price : Fd 
sooner be a cook wi'out perkises, an' 
hev roast, an* boil, an' fry, an' bake 
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all to mind at once. She may weU 
do as she does. I know Fm glad 
enough of a drop o' summat myself 
when Tm plagued. I feel very low, 
like, to-night ; I think I shaU put 
my Deer i' the sauoepan an* warm it" 

" What a one you are for warmin* 
your beer, Betty ! I couldn't abide 
It — nasty bitter stuff r 

"It's fine talkin*; if you was a 
cook you*d know what belongs to 
bein' a cook. It's none so nice to 
hey a sinkin' at your stomachy I can 
tell you. You wouldn't think so 
much o' fine ribbins i' your cap then." 

"Well, well, Betty, don't be 
grumpy. Liza Thomson^ as is at 
Phipps's, said to me last Sunday, ' I 
wonder you'll stay at Dempster's,' 
she says, ' such eoins on as there is.' 
But I says, ' There's things to put 
up wi' in ivery place, an' you 
may change, an oiange, an' not 
better yourself when fdl's said an' 
done.' LorsI why, liza told me her- 
self as Mrs Phipps was as skinny 
as skinny i' the kitchen, for all they 
keep so much company ; and as for 
follvers, she's as cross as a turkey- 
oock if she finds 'em out There's 
nothin' o' that sort i' the missis. 
How jMretty she come an' spoke to 
Job last Sunday ! There isn't a good- 
natur^der woman i' the world, tnat's 
my belief— an' hansome too. I al'ys 
tmnk there's nobody looks half so 
well as the missis when she's got her 
'air done nice. Lors ! I wish I'd ^ot 
long 'air Dke her— my 'air's a-comin' 
off dreadful" 

" There'll be fine work to-morrow, 
I expect," said Betty, "when the 
master comes home, an' Dawes 
a-swearin' as he'll niver do a stroke 
o' work for him agidn. It'll be good 
fun if he sets the justice on him for 
cuttin' him wi' the whip ; the mas- 
ter 11 p'raps get his comb cut for once 
in his life r 

" Wh]r, he was in a temper like a 
fi-end this morning." said Kitty. " I 
dare say it was along o' what had 
happened wi' the missia We shall 
hev a pretty house wi' him if she 
doesn't come back— he'll want to be 
leatherin' us, I shouldn't wonder. 
He must hev somethin' t' ill-use 
when he's in a passion." 

" I'd tek care he didn't leather me 
—no, not if he was my husban' ten 
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times o'er ; I'd pour hot drippin' on 
him sooner. But the misslB hesn't a 
i^rrit like me. He'll mek her come 
back, you'U see : he'U come round 
her somehow. There's no likelihood 
of her coining back to-night though ; 
so I should think we mignt fasten 
the doors and go to bed when we like." 
On Sunday morning, however, 
Kitty's mind became oiisturbed by 
more definite and alarming conjec- 
tures about her mistress. While 
Betty, encouraged by the prospect ik 
unwonted leisure, was sitting down 
to continue a letter which had long 
lain unfinished between the leaves of 
her BiUe, Kittv came running into 
the kitchen ana said, 

" Lor I Betty, I'm all of a tremble ; 
you might Imock me down wi' a 
feather. Tve just looked into the 
missis's wardrobe, an' there's both 
her bonnets. She must ha' gone 
wi'out her bonnet. Ajdl then I re- 
member as her night-clothes wasn't 
on the bed yisterday momin'; I 
thought she'd put 'em away to be 
washed ; but she hedn't, for Tve been 
lookin'. It's my belief he's murdered 
her. and shut her up i' that closet as 
he keeps looked al'ys. He's capible 
on't" 

" Lors-ha'-mass^, why you'd bet- 
ter run to Mrs itaynor's an' see if 
she's there, arter alL It was p'raps 
aU a He." 

Mrs Raynor had returned home to 
give directions to her little maiden, 
when Kitty, with the elaborate mani- 
festation of alarm which servants 
delight in, rushed in without knock- 
ing, and holding her hands on her 
heart as if the conseauences to that 
or^ were likely to be very serious, 
said^ 

" If you please 'm, is the missis 
herer 

" No, Kitty ; why are you come 
toaskr 

"Because 'm, she's niver been at 
home since yesterday momin', since 
afore we was up ; an' we thought 
somethin' must lut' luwpened to her." 

"No, don't be frightened, Kitty. 
Your mistress is auite safe ; I know 
where she is. Is your master at 
home?" 

" No 'm ; he went out yesterday 
momin', an' said he shouldn't b« 
back afore to-night" 
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"Well, Kitty, there's nothing the 
matter with your mistress. Ton 
needn't say anything to any one 
about her being away from home. I 
shall cidl presently, and fetch her 
gown and bonnet. She wants them 
to put on." 

Kitty, perceiving there was a mys- 
tery E^e was not to inquire into, 
returned to Orchard Street, really 
^ad to know that her mistress was 
safe, but disappointed nevertheless 
at being told that she was not to be 
frightened. She was soon followed 
by Mrs Raynor in quest of the gown 
and bonnet The good mother, on 
learning that Dempster was not at 
home, nad at once thought that she 
could gratify Janet's wish to go to 
Paddiford church. 

"See, my dear," she said, as she 
entered Mrs Pettifei's parlour ; " Fve 
brought you your olack clothes. 
Robert's not at home, and is not 
coming till this eyening. I couldn't 
find your best black &[own, but this 
will do. I wouldn't Dring anything 
else, YOU know ; but there can't be 
any objection to my fetching clothes 
to cover you. You can go to Paddi- 
ford church now, if you like ; and I 
will go with you. 

"That's a dear mother! Then 
well aU three go together. Ckime 
and help me to get readv. €k>od 
little Mrs Crewe ! It will vex her 
sadly that I should go to hear Mr 
Tryan. But I must kiss her, and 
make it up with her." 

Many eves were turned on Janet 
with a look of surmise as she walked 
up the aisle of Paddiford church. 
Sne felt a little tremor at the notice 
she knew she was exciting, but it 
was a strong satis&ction to her that 
she had been able at once to take a 
step that would let her neighbours 
Imow her change of feeling towards 
Mr Tiyan : she had left herself now 
no room for proud reluctance or 
weak hesitation. The walk through 
the sweet spring air had stimulated 
all her fresh hopes, aU her yearning 
desires after purity, strength, and 
peace. She thoujQ;ht she should find 
a new meaning in the prayers this 
morning^ her ftdl heart, like an 
overflowing river, wanted those 
ready-made channels to pour itself 
into : and then she should hear Mr 
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Tryan afi;ain, and his words would 
fall on her like predous balm, as 
they had done last night There was 
a liquid brightness in her eyes as 
they rested on the mere walls, the 
pews, the weavers and colliera in 
their Sunday dothes. The commonest 
things seemed to touch the spring 
of love within her, just as, when we 
are suddenly released from an acute 
absorbing bodily pain, our heart 
and senses leap out m new freedom ; 
we think even the noise of streets 
harmonious, and are ready to hug 
the tradesman who is wrapping up 
our clumffe. A door had been opened 
in Janet s cold dark prison of self- 
desptdr, and the golden light of 
morning was pouring in its slanting 
beams tnrougn the olessed opening. 
There was sunlif^ht in the world; 
there was a divme love caring for 
her : it had i^ven her an earnest of 
gooa things : it had been preparing 
comfort for ner in the very moment 
when she had thought herself most 
forsaken. 

Mr Tryan mi^t well rdoice when 
his eye rested on her as he entered 
his desk ; but he rejoiced with trem- 
bling. He could not look at the sweet 
hopeful face without remembering its 
yesterday's look of agony ; and there 
was the possibility that that look 
might return. 

Janet's appearance at church was 
greeted not only by wondering eyes, 
out by kind heui», and after &e ser- 
vice several of Mr Trjran's hearers 
with whom she had been on cold 
terms of late, contrived to come up 
to her and take her by the hand. 

" Mother," said Miss Linnet, " do 
let us go and speak to Mrs Demp- 
ster. Fm sure there's a great change 
in her mind towards Mr Tryan. I 
noticed how eagerly she listened to 
the sermon, andshe's come with Mrs 
Pettifer, vou see. We ought to go 
and nye ner a welcome among us. 

" Why, my dear, we've never spoke 
friendly tnese five year. You ^ow 
she's been as haughtv as anything 
since I quarrelled with her husband 
However, let bygones be bygones : 
Fve no grudge ag&in' the poor thing, 
more particular as she must ha' flew 
in her husband's fMe to come an' 
hear Mr Tryan. Yis, let us go an' 
speak to her." 
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The friendly words and looks 
touched Janet a little too keenly, and 
Mrs Pettifer wisely hurried her home 
by the least-frequented road. When 
they reached home, a violent fit of 
weeping, followed by continuous las- 
situde, snowed that the emotions of 
the morning had overstrained her 
nerves. She was su£fering, too, from 
the absence of the long-accustomed 
stimulus which she had promised Mr 
Tr^an not to touch again. The poor 
thmg was conscious of this, and 
dreaaed her own weakness, as the vic- 
tim of intermittent insanity dreads 
the on-coming of the old illusion. 

" Mother,** she whispered, when 
Mrs Raynor urged her to lie down 
and rest all the afternoon, that she 
might be the better prepared to see 
Mr Tryan in the evening — " mother, 
don*t let me have anythmg if I ask 
for it." 

In the mother's mind there was 
the same anxiety, and in her it was 
mingled with another fear — the fear 
lest Janet, in her present excited 
state of mind^ should take some pre- 
mature step in relation to her husr 
band, whicn mi^ht lead back to all 
the former troubles. The hint she 
had thrown out in the morning of her 
wish to return to him after a time, 
showed a new eagerness for difficult 
duties, that only made the long-sad- 
dened sober mother tremble. 

But as evening approached Janet's 
morning heroism aU forsook her : her 
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imagination, influenced by physical 
depression as well as by mental ha- 
bits was haunted by the vision of her 
husoand's return home, and she be- 
gan to shudder with the yesterday's 
dread. She heard him calling her, 
she saw him going to her mother's to 
look for her, she felt sure he would 
find her out, and burst in upon her. 

" Pray, pray, don't leave me, don't 
p to church, she said to Mrs Petti- 
er. " You and mother both stay 
with me till Mr Tryan comes." 

At twenty minutes past six the 
church bells were ringing for the 
evening service, and soon the congre- 
gation was streaming along Orchard 
Street in the mellow sunset The 
street opened toward the west. The 
red half-sunken sun shed a solemn 
splendour on the everyday houses, 
and crimsoned the windows of Demp- 
ster's projecting upper story. 

Suddenly a loud murmur arose and 
spread along the stream of diurch- 
goers, and one group after another 
paused andlook^ backward. At the 
tar end of the street men, accom- 
panied by a miscellaneous group of 
onlookers, are slowly carrying some- 
thing-^-a body, stretched on a door. 
Slowly they pass along the middle of 
the street, Imed all the way with 
awe^ruck faces, till they turn aside 
and pause in the red sunlight before 
Dempstei^s door. 

It is Dempster's body. No one 
knows whether he is alive or dead. 
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BELOOOHEE TRAITS. 



At the preeent moment, when In- 
dian affairs are exciting such intense 
interest, and there no ion^r remains 
any doubt of our empire m the East 
having been threatened bv a Moham- 
medan plot, it may not be amiss to 
relate such personal incidents of a 
journey in Bdoochistan as may serve 
to illustrate the character and life of 
a Mohammedan people, who have 
never experienced the ameliorating 
influences of European civilisation 
and government. Alreadv, in this 
Magazine,* reference has been made 
to Uie general character of the coun- 
try, but its inhabitants also well de- 
serve a little special notice. The 
only work recently published, at all 
relating to the subject, is General 
Ferriers narrative of his Caravan 
Joumew and Wanderings in PernOy 
Bdoockistan^ dfc j but his instruo- 
tive, difficult, and mterestine journey 
was made no less than twelve years 
ago, and he failed utterly in his 
attempt to pass through, or even to 
enter, Northern Beloochistan. Be- 
fore advancing beyond the Heknund, 
when on territory subject to the Sirdar 
of Kandahar, he and his party of 
about a dozen Affghans were furi- 
ously attacked bv Belooches, nomads 
in that district of Seistan, and had to 
retreat, keeping up a running fight, 
in which five of their number were 
not only killed, but also cut into 
pieces. This disastrous commence- 
ment induced him to return to Herat : 
so he saw only the worst phase ot 
the character of the Belooches, as 
presented to the Affs^hans, their de- 
tested foes, and made no ac(iuaint- 
anoe with them among their own 
mountaina Perhaps it may be 
thought that he had seen auite 
enough of them, and that any closer 
intercourse was far from desirable, 
espedally since it was in that neigh- 
bourhood that Dr Forbes was mur- 
dered a few years before, under the 
notion that a European's dead bodj 
would turn into gold. Be that as it 
may, this French traveller is hardly 
a competent witness against the 



country ; his brief account of it, 
drawn from his Affghan friends, is 
probably too unfavourable. All re- 
ports agree in r^>re8enting the 
Northern Belooches as the most fierce 
and lawless ; and I einoyed an im- 
portant safeguard, in the contiguity 
of territory under British rule, though 
that excited suspicion as to the obJMt 
of the visit Hence, as little as 
Ferriei's, did my excursion, ten years 
later than his, afford any very direct 
evidence as to the present state of 
the tribes upon the central plateaus 
of the Brahuic range. It Drought 
me, however, in contact with many 
nomads, and with a number of savage 
tribes, Doth Belooch and Brahui, 
quite sufficient to show the character 
(^ life in Central Asia. 

So far from having to withstand 
any serious wanton attacks, I had 
myself in i)art to blame for the only 
(quarrel which became really alarm- 
ing, and threatened to end in blood- 
shed. It occurred in the following 
wise, near the village of Lyaree, 
when we were returning across Las, 
and felt ourselves comparatively safe. 
Arriving at a well and suitable camp- 
ing-ground after nightfall, we found 
a pfuty of ten or a dozen BrahuLs, 
also travellers, encamped under one 
of two large tamarina treesL and en- 
joying themselves in the blaze of a 
huge fire, which gave quite a pictur- 
esque yet cheeirol aspect to the 
scene. I was sitting near them, be- 
fore the fire, and we seemed to be 
getting on very well, when one of the 
men who were setting up mv tent 
complained that it comd not be set 
up, and in fact that we could not 
encamp under the other tree unless 
the Brahuis removed from it a camel 
which they had tethered there. This 
animal having gone wild, had severely 
bitten its master^s shoulder, on which 
account it had been secured by it- 
self ; and it did not seem to have 
altogether auieted down. One of my 
servants, wno could speak with me 
Brahuis in their own language, had 
already asked them to remove it to 
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some other trees dose by ; a request 
which they had revised, on the plea 
of their having been the first to take 
possession of tne ground. This was 
churlish and unjustifiable^ because 
that one camel of theirs interfered 
with our occupying the only com- 
fortable spot in the neighbourhood ; 
so I told him to represent this to 
them, and to insist on its remoyaL 
No sooner had he commenced with 
" Master says,** than the chief of the 
Brahuis broke in with an interrup- 
tion, which, translated into ordinary 
English, was very much eauiTalent 
to tnis: " Your master says; out what 
the devil do we care what your mas- 
ter says?" I confess to being irri- 
tated at such rudeness, but it was as 
much in joke as in earnest that, in 
return. I threatened to shoot the 
animal if it were not removed, and 
crammed bullets into the barrels of 
my fowling-piece, which happened 
to be loaded with shot This stirred 
the Scythian blood, for with yells 
they snatched up their arms. Two 
of them who had matchlocks estab- 
lished themselves on the heap of their 
camel-saddles and goods in order to 
have advantage of a rest, while a 
third proceed^ to hand tnem up a 
light, and the others, with kmves 
and swords in their hands, stood 
grimly, ready, in all appearance, to 
do battle, and to face dark death. 
Calling hastily on my servants and 
dogs, I threatened instinctively, 
rather than otherwise, to shoot down 
the man who was handing up a light, 
and bv this means induced him to 
drop the brand. Then we stood look- 
ing at each other, both parties being 
rather at a loss as to what should he 
done next. On glancing back, I was 
gratified to see that my party seemed 
prepared to make a stand, and that 
a negro, the best armed of them, had 
quietly established himself behind a 
box, on which he rested his match- 
lock, steadily pointing it at our foes, 
and rc»dy to discharge. This tableau 
vivarU, as seen in the flashing light 
of a large wood-fire, must have been 
rather striking, although it was fiur 
too nearly excSmged for mortal com- 
bat to allow of that consideration 
being entertened at the time. The 
diffi^ty was how to extricate iny- 
self from the dilemma into whidi 



my folly had rushed, without either 
provoking the Brahuis to fight, or 
yet giving in to them ; and finding 
they waited to see what we were 
going to do, I ordered the vexatious 
camel to be qut loose, and driven off 
with a firebrand, while I stood ready 
to shoot at it or at its owners, as 
occasion might require. This was 
introducing a new element of con- 
fiision, on the effect of which it was 
impossible to calculate ; but when 
the Brahuis, who had cooled down a 
little, understood what was going to 
be done, they proposed a truce, and 
finally agreed to remove the camel 
rather than fight it out. or risk the 
loss of a valuable animal. Had the 
affair come to blows, the probability 
is, that three of them would have 
fallen at the outset, but that, if the 
remainder had pushed on to close 
quarters, they would have avenged 
their friends.' Fortunately, in the 
excitement of the moment, I never 
hesitated or thought of consequences, 
and this carried me through. It was 
not necessary to set any watch that 
night, for both parties regarded each 
other with intense suspicion, and 
slept very little. Before I awoke 
next morning the Brahuis were gone, 
but the chief left a message for me, 
to the effect that it was not any 
dread of us which had kept him from 
fighting. He also, he said, was a 
stranger in that part of the country, 
and whichever party might have 
been victorious, the people of the 
neighbouring village, attracted by 
the firing, and only too glad to in- 
crease their wealth under any pre- 
text, would have fallen on that party 
as thieves and robbers. Unaues- 
tionably there was much truth in 
this ; even victory might have been 
disastrous to our surly firiends ; but 
I question whether any such con- 
siderations occurred to them in the 
excitement of our quarrel, or could 
have exercised much influence over 
their minds at a time when they 
manifested a certain wild -beast 
rage very different from, though 
not Inconsistent with, their usual 
quiet sullen demeanour. My own 
snare in this business may not 
have been altogether prudent or de- 
fensible, though it must be remem- 
b^ed that, where there is much bra- 
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vado of fighting, it is often safest to 
outbrave it, and to have given way 
would have been to weaken autho- 
rity over my own party. 

There was soon occasion to notice 
that the AfTghans, in their accounts 
of the country, had an eye to deter- 
rinfif Europeans from entering into it 
On the way between the Sindfrontier 
and Soumeanee, I encountered two 
kaffilahs of these peonle, at one of 
which I was refused a orink of water, 
which they had in abundance ; while 
the head man of the other told me 
that the town just mentioned, which 
was within thurty miles from where 
we stood, was ten days' journey dis- 
tant, and could only be reached by 
passing among inhospitable tribes! 
He must have known nothing about 
the existence of maps. On the other 
hand, Azim Khan, goveraor of Sou- 
meanee under the Jam of Bela, re- 
ceived me not onlv politely, as was to 
be expected from iiis position at a sear 
port, and within sixty miles of Sind, 
but even with cordiality, throwing no 
obstacle in the way of our proceed- 
ing up the country. Intercourse with 
this chief was rather amusing, from 
the formality with which it was con- 
ducted, in imitation of Indian rather 
than after Belooch manners. "When 
visiting him, he came out to meet 
me. led me into his house by the hand, 
and seated me on a carpet, in the 
midst of a circle of his followers, 
with a dignity and solemnity which 
were quite appalling, especially as 
preludes to the unsubstantial refresh- 
ments of betel-nut and a hookah. 
When he came to my tent, he had to 
be treated in a similar way. One of 
his first proposals was the offer of 
two armed men to guard my baggage, 
but this was declined. Next he gave 
me a dumbah. or fat-tailed sheep, 
rice, and some oried fruits from Khe- 
lat ; and when I offered a present in 
return, he said that I was on a jour- 
ney ; that, consequently, it was his 
duty to give, not to take ; and that 
if ever he went into my coimtry, he 
should expect similar treatment. At 
this majgnanimous speech a murmur 
of admiration arose from his vassals, 
as if they desired to say, " See what 
a generous country you hav^ reached ! 
what a noble chief is Azim Khan l** 
Devoutly do I wish that such a laud- 



able principle could be impressed on 
the proprietors of those European 
institutions which Gk)ldsmith (surely 
imitating Johnson) called ''base re- 
treats of venal hospitality." The 
Khan offered to do anything in his 
power to assist me in going to Bela 
or Khoz^ar, or even Khelat, and gave 
me a letter which he said would re- 
move all difficulties from under my 
feet. Rather inconsistently, he pro- 
ceeded to warn me against certain 
chiefs, and all roving tribes, and, as 
he did so, began industriously to 
polish the blades of his sword and 
da^r. His place was not to be en- 
vi^ for Soumeanee has been ruined 
by the rival port of Kurrachee. It 
was a small confused mass of sand- 
hills, crumbling mud -houses, half- 
empty shops, and dunghills : the 
population chiefly compiled of a few 
nundred listless, uncomfortable-look- 
ing men and horribly ugly negro 
women ; only the ruler and nis rela- 
tives showing any signs of Belooch 
blood. The drinking water was exe- 
crable : the fishing-boiats were mostly 
out of repair ; very few pattimars 
continued to arrive at it from Bom- 
bay, with iron implements, betel and 
cocoa nuts, while not many more 
buglahs came from Muscat and the 
Giuf with sweetmeats, dates, al- 
monds, and slaves. 

Advancing up from the sea, the 
letter of Azim Khan was useful in the 
territory of the Jam of Bela wherever 
there was cultivation and settled 
dwellings ; but among the inhabi- 
tants of the jungle, and also those of 
the mountains on both sides of the 
province, it could do nothing ; the 
former being too poor, and the latter 
too independent, to care about prin- 
cipalities and powers. Those of the 
jungle, or rather the most of them, 
were called Sam'Sumriy and re- 
sembled Sindees both in language 
and appearance, though not in man- 
ners and dress. They had usually 
neither houses nor tents, being con- 
tent with a shelter of bushes over- 
hung by a piece of matting. Not- 
wit&tanding this exposure, they, and 
especially many of their young wo- 
men, were of rather fair com- 
plexion. Their flocks of buffaloes 
and goats are moved about from place 
to place in search of water and pas- 
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ture, and milk wa^ their principal 
food At night they amuse them- 
selves by (h^ces round large fires, 
making singular cries, not unlike 
those of the jungle cats. I found 
them to be rather ^ntle people, with 
much primitive simplicity ana mo- 
rality : but there are among them 
some olackguardly half - Belooches, 
who have b^n ca«t in a ruder mould, 
and they all go about armed with a 
tomahawk at least, few of their en- 
campments being able to muster 
more than two or three swords and 
matchlocks. Once, late at night, 
when unable to fina my tent, I came 
upon a large Sumri nest where there 
were only women, the men being 
away at some grand council held two 
or three miles oflf. The unprotected 
females, who had never seen a Euro- 
pean before, and who, as I after- 
wards found, entertained the sin^- 
lar notion tnat we are in the habit 
of gouging out and eatine human 
eyes, ran off screaming. &)me soon 
returned, and we succeeded in reas- 
suring them, which was iust as well, 
for otners never stopped, until they 
alarmed their male relatives, who 
came up in great haste, and evi- 
dentlv ready to fight with spirit 

Bela is picturesq^uely situated on 
a high, almost precipitous bank ; it 
is surmounted by aomes— of mud, 
indeed, but imposing at a little dis- 
tance — and a singular wooden tower: 
whQe behind, though some miles ofL 
there was a precipitous sudden wall 
of enormous mountains, which almost 
shut out half the sky. Great was 
the amazement when I rode up into 
this town ; in five minutes my horse 
could hardly move in the crowd, 
chieflv of armed men, who pressea 
round • and my horse-keeper became 
Quite rrightened, especially when he 
found he could not understand what 
these Belooches were saying. Un- 
fortunately, the Jam was absent on 
a visit to tne Khan of Ehelat, then 
in Kutch Gaudana, but Ms Moon- 
shee, an intelligent Hindoo, came to 
our rescue. The Jam, he said, would 
have received me into his own palace, 
a straggling collection of small mud 
buildings ; but as the Jam*s harem 
was there, he could not himself ven- 
ture to give me admission, and asked 
me to pitch my tent outside the 



town. This Moonshee was extremely 
civil, showing everything about the 
place except the harem, yet he ap- 
peared to he crafty and unscrupulous. 
He was sitting one day in my tent, 
when a runner, who had been sent 
after me from Sind, came in with 
letters. Among these there was an in- 
troduction to the Jam, written in Per- 
sian, and elaborately sealed up in an 
ornamented silk bag, which I nanded 
over to the Moonshee ; and a private 
note to mvself on the subject, which, 
after reading, I laid down among 
some other papers on the chafphai or 
cot He must have abstracted that 
note, for I missed it immediately 
after he took his leave, and could 
not account for its disappearance in 
any other way. This was a stroke 
of Eastern policy intended to prove 
his devotion to his master^s interest 
The note would be sent to Bombay 
for translation there, in the hope of 
its throwing some light on the secret 
motive of my visit to Bela ; for Orien- 
tals always fancy there is something 
very deep at the bottom of every 
move. 

Pottinger says there were two 
thousand houses in this town when 
he visited it in 1810 ; but I found 
only seven or eight hundred, and 
hardly any room for more. A few of 
them were of carved wood, but the 
most of mud, with air-chimneys and 
flat roofs, on which the inhabitants 
are fond of airing themselves at even- 
tide. The streets are narrow, and 
the covered bazaar contains little of 
interest except the shops of the shoe- 
makers, where peculiar sandals are 
made; of the carpenters, who are skill- 
ed in carving ; and of the armourers, 
who make very coarse-grained gun- 
powder. Round the Jam's palace 
there runs a turreted mud- wall A 
much more remarkable erection is 
his tower or summer-house, of four 
loft^ stories, partly open, and made 
entirely of elegantly-carved wood. 
It commands a most magnificent 
view, and overlooks nearly one half 
of his dominion. The carvers, who 
were still working at the internal 
decorations, used their tools skil- 
fully. Though the«e tools were evi- 
dently of native manufacture, the 
Moonshee took care to inform me 
.that the iron was imported. Lead, 
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antimoDy, and iron are to be found 
in the neighbouring mountains, but 
the Jam is very much afraid of this 
fact bemg known by Europeans, and, 
some years before^ yeiy nearly burn- 
ed a bunya who discoyered a vein of 
metal, and hoped to profit by it. 
The slaves in Bela are almost all 
negroes. There are Hindoo shop- 
keepers, as in all the towns of Central 
Asia, who leave their families in 
India, and expose themselves to much 
ill-usage and danger for the sake of 
gain. The niling caste are Belooches, 
and so are the minority of the in^ 
habitants. 

Proceeding northward and west- 
ward on the respective routes to 
Wudd and Jhaw, short of which 
places I turned, my tent and baggage- 
camels were left on the extremities of 
the Jam of Bela*s territory, while I 
pushed on, as far as my time would 
allow, with a single riding-camel 
and attendant. But few inhabitants 
were to be met, and almost none on 
the latter of these routes. The men 
of Jhalewan were robust, hardv, and 
rough in manners, but tne Mekranis 
were rather puny and treacherous. 
The farther we advanced from the 
sea^ the less disposition was there to 
'^give,** althoiu^h seldom was any 
shown unlawfiiUy to take. Between 
Sonmeanee and Bela, and still more 
in the mountains beyond, many 
desired to have nothing to do with 
us. "Why do you come into our 
country 1 " they said ; " we do not go 
into yours. When a European visits 
a country, the next thing i& his 
masters come and take it. If we 
help you on, we shall displease our 
next neighbours." To this there were 
exceptions, and we were partly inde- 
pNBndent of casual supplies. Occa- 
sionally, however, it was necessary 
to fall back on forced barter, con- 
cluding, with the sparrow of the 
fable, — 

** Wbenerer Fm disposed to dine, 
I hold the whole creation mine." 

But even the whole available creation 
failed to afford a very satisfactory 
dinner when the cookeiy was that 
of Belooches and Brahuis. Though 
their milk was unexceptionable, and 
not boiled, like that <» the Inmans, 
the coarse cakes which accompanied 



it were only fit for cattle. It was 
rather too serious an undertaking to 
get them to sacrifice a sheep, where 
they had anv, unless I was prepared 
to reward them well ; and this was 
only done when my whole party were 
there to eat it up, which tney would 
do in an afternoon ; for all Eastern 
servants like a burra khana, or great 
feed, where they thoroughly gor^ 
themselves, if they can ever be said 
to attain that tummum honum. When 
otherwise situated, and there were 
no partridges or doves to be shot, I 
was content with obtaining a kid. 
The only plan for cooking it the 
natives liad,wa8 stretching it oetween 
two sti<du fixed in the ground, and 
then lighting a fire beneath, or, more 
frequently, one on each side. When- 
ever the outside was black and burn- 
ed, they judged the roast to be ready, 
even though its inside miffht be per- 
fectly raw. This kind of food was 
by no means savoury or easily masti- 
cated, yet it was very suitable to the 
state into which the system soon got 
from exposure and exercise. A more 
delicate morsel was obtained by ex- 
tracting the kidneys, and roasting 
them m hot ashes. Some of the 
natives dispensed with all cooking. 
I have seen a Brahui dig his teeth 
into a raw leg with genuine if not 
very refined eiyoyment. 

KaQlahs have almost given up tra- 
velling on the route firom Bela to 
Ehozdar and Khelat, owing to the 
exactions imposed upon them by the 
tribes on the way. who, except no- 
minally, acknowlec^ge only the au- 
thority of their chiefis. Though all 
the tribes amon^ the mountains are 
fierce and rapacious, and are often 
fighting with each other, they neoes- 
swrily observe their own moralities, 
and their conflicts are so often a 
mere exchange of uncertain match- 
lock shots that fatal results seldom 
ensue. The men I met with seemed 
ftilly more anxious to keep the flocks 
and other valuables which they had, 
than to increase their stock by vio- 
lence. A Persian historian acutely 
remarks, that if there were no kings, 
many men would devour each other : 
it may also be held that peace, based 
on a system of order, is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of fighting, 
and that some security in the posses- 
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sion of property is reqtiired to ren- 
der dei^edations poefflble. So, in Be- 
loocliistan, the tnbe ByBtem, with its 
various complications, customs, and 
rules, preserves the minimum of se- 
curity necessaiy to prevent life from 
altogether turning mto death. It 
allows also of a veiv fair amount of 
strife and bloodsheoL 

'"fHs true, of old the pfttriaroh spread 
Hk happier tento, which knew not war. 
And changed at will the trampled mead 
For freuier greens and purer air ;" 

but this change, in the land of which 
we speak, leads to the jarring of 
conflicting interests, where there is 
no precise line of demarcation, and 
brings tribes into hostile contact with 
each other. Hence fighto, long-stand- 
ing feuds, and the practice of making 
raids, chappowB. or ehapaos. Then 
there is the priae of race and name, 
leading to disputes, as so finely illus- 
trated in the old Border ballad : — 

" Carmichael bade them speik out plainlie. 
And cloke no cause for ill nor ct>od ; 
The other, answerinf^ him as raixme, 

Began to reckon Ian and blood : 
He raise and raxed him where he stood. 
And bade him match him with his 
marrows; 
Then TindaiO heard them reason rude. 
And they loot off a flight of arrows." 

I remember one chief, with a solid 
black beard, introduced himself to 
me bv first striking his round iron 
shield, and then his breast, saying. 
'Tm Balooch Khan, known in dl 
the land.** He wished to establish 
himself as my protector, asserting, 
with an imposing demeanour, that he 
could cany me anywhere in perfect 
safety ; but it seemed so very possi- 
ble one miffht require a protector 
|if;a]iist him, that I strove to get rid of 
him, and with some difficulty succeed- 
ed. The danger of being chappowed 
by him was less than tluit of putting 
oneself into his hands, for there was 
no proof of his moral cnaracter beinff 
sucn as to justify reliance on his good 
faith. Sudi chiefs as he was could 
hardly fail to be in each other's com- 
pany without reasoning rude, answer- 
ing vainly, and fidling out Again, 
the larser valleys and broad stretches 
of tab&-land afford temptation for 
sudden raids, often conducted so 
secretly, and made at snd^ a distance 
from the location of the lavagera^ 



that these are never detected. From 
this arises the most serious danger to 
the traveUer. Any strong paity re- 
turning empty-handed or with little 
bootv would have carried us off 
bodily ; and the slaves taken in these 
chappows are frequently mutilated 
and half-starved, to prevent their at- 
tempting to escape. It is not, how- 
ever, a frequent danger. The only 
party we met apparently on such an 
errand was too small to be formi- 
dable. These expeditions are only 
made by Belooches : the Brahuis are 
stiff-necked and surly, but do not at- 
tack unless they suppose themselves 
interfered with. The European who 
could disuse himself as one of these 
people (his features would reauire to 
oe rather peculiar than hanosome), 
might safely traverse the whole coun- 
try. Their lan^age is Suranian ; 
their colour a dark brown ; their hair 
often reddish : their loins short and 
thick ; their cneek-bones hi^h ; their 
noses flat: and their heads round. 
Professor Sotten asserts in his In- 
dische A Uerihums Kunde — a magnifi- 
cent monument of Teutonic intellect 
and industry— that their dialect more 
nearly resembles that of the Gonds 
of India than those of any other Scy- 
thian tribes. The Brahui fights des- 
peratehr for his life or property, and 
when oead, it may truly be said of 
him that 

" Death never won a stake with greater 
toU, 
Nor e*er was fate so near a foiL" 

Pottinger, though singularly accu- 
rate, fell into a mistake in supposing 
the Belooch langua^ which he ac- 
knowledges not navi^ understood, 
to be closely allied to Persian. Bur- 
ton more properly calls it and the 
Pooshtoo sister dialects, a fact which 
b approved by the physical resem- 
blance of Belooches to Affghans of the 
dark type. 

To the practice of medicine in 
Beloochistan there are only two slight 
drawbacks. When the physician 
gives a doee^ he is expected to par- 
take of a similar one himself, as a 
guarantee of his good fieuth ; should 
the patient die under his hands, the 
relatives, though by no means bound 
to exercise it in all circumstances, 
have the right of putting him to 
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death, unless a special agreement has 
been made freeing him from all re- 
sponsibility as to the conseqaences ; 
while he, ehould they decide on im- 
molating him, has no reasonable 
ground for complaint, but is expected 
to submit to his fate like a man and 
a hakim. In other respects, the ama- 
teur will find an easy field. No 
diploma or special qualifications are 
required of hun ; his ignorance will 
remain undetected : the ailments are 
few and simple ; the chances of re- 
covery are great, for the healing 
power of natvu« is very strong. 

The two drawbacks I have men- 
tioned, and to which no European 
need subject hiniself, may appear to 
be very cruel conditions of medical 
practice, but in reality they belongto 
the civilisation (such as it is) of ^e- 
loochistan, and form a protection 
against worse evila like the blood- 
feud which exists in that country as 
well as in all the Arab-peopled deserts, 
these conditions are intended to pro- 
vide for the preservation of life, and 
undoubtedly have that effect. For, 
unfortunately, the ordinary Eastern 
hakims are not men of irreproachable 
character. Mohammed Bux, for in- 
stance, who was bom in Upper India, 
and in the course of his vagabond life 
has travelled from P^u to Bagdad, 
is an unscrupulous scoundrel, who 
dares not show his face in tWo-thirds 
of the places where he has been. As 
a last aesperate resource, when hotly 
pursued by deserted wives, defrauded 
creditors, and relatives of patients to 
whom he has administerea poisonous 
drugs, he takes refuge in Beloochistan, 
and proceeds to payhis way by kill- 
ing and curing. When he falls into 
the hands of Balooch Khan, that 
crafty old chief deems it an excellent 
opportunity for gratifying a cherished 
desire. liong nas Balooch Khan 
gnashed his teeth at the growing 
power and influence of his formidable 
neighbour Mihrab Khan ; so, taking 
Mohammed Bux aside, he first threat- 
ens that worthy with instant death 
as the meet reward of his deeds, but, 
then softening down a little, ninta 
that not death but a lai^ rewiu>d 
might be bestowed on Mohammed 
Bux, would he onlv administer such 
a potion to Mihrab Khan as mieht 
prove the sherbet of mortality to that 



chief; or, still better, mieht steal away 
his mind, leaving nis oody like an 
empty vessel without honour. Ba- 
looch Khan having sworn, by Peer 
Kisri, or else with the Koran on his 
head, to give the reward. Mohanuned 
Bux prcKDeeds to Mihrab Khan, and, 
very likely, the first thing he does is to 
inform that chief of the whole plot ; 
whereon Mihrab pretends to be very 
ill, and desirous, before he dies, of 
seeing Balooch Khan. If Balooch 
Khan faUs into this trap, he goes, 
secretly exulting, to condole with his 
neighlMur ; but no sooner is he seated, 
and before any guarantee is passed, 
then a sudden end is put to his exist- 
ence by a blow similar to that which 
was b^towed on the valiant Fairshoa 
by the chief of the clan MTavish. 
But possibly Mohammed Bux may 
deem it best to keep faith with the 
first chief, and it is with the view of 
preventing him, and men like him, 
from admmistering poison, that he is 
compelled to take dose for doee. 
Even this is regarded as an insuflS- 
dent protection, for the hakim may 
have antidotea As a further safe- 
guard, it is necessary to hold over him 
the punishment of death in the event 
of matters going suspiciously wrong. 
In all Southern Belooclustan, how- 
ever, the European who proffers medi- 
cine is regaraed without suspicion. 
The unscrupulous and ignorant Ita> 
lians and Greeks, who have brought 
discredit on Europeans in Persia by 
dabbling with medicine there, have 
not penetrated into the former coun- 
try, and are not likely to do so soon. 
Consequently there exists consider- 
able confidence in the honour of a 
white man, together with very exag- 
gerated ideas of his medical skiQ. 
No one ever seriously pressed upon 
me the custom of taking dose for dose. 
I found, on the contrary, especially in 
the smaller and poorer encampments, 
very great anxiety to obtain advice 
and physia Not unfrequently it was 
necessary to taste the latter, but not 
by way of allaying suspicions— only 
in order to encourage the simple 
people, just as a child is encouraged 
to take a new and nauseous draugnt 
In all probability, no disastrous con- 
sequences followed any of my pre- 
scriptions, but I escaped the danger 
which might possibly nave arisen had 
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any done so, hj moving Bharply off, 
in most cases, from each field of prac- 
tice. This, of course, was necessi- 
tated by the plan of our journey, and 
was not had recourse to as an escape 
from any consequences that I f^ured 
to meet. 

All that we troubled ourselves 
about were rather simple matters, 
regarding which most educated men 
know sufficient from popular medical 
works, and from the experiments of 
doctors upon themselves and on their 
friends. Fever of an aguish kind was 
prevalent in all low-r3ring encamp- 
ments, and seemed to be met by no 
remedies, so we could mitigate it 
greatly by enjoining cleanliness and 
administering quinine. A species of 
dysentery was everywhere met with ; 
in bad cases we administered opium 
and ipecacuan, deeming it unsafe to 
ffive calomel to persons leading the 
Bfe they did : in other instances it 
was sufficient to insist on the necessity 
of avoiding flesh diet — especially raw 
flesh, which the Brahms are fond 
of eating in cold weather — of guard- 
ing agamst exposure of the body 
to cold, and of filtering the water 
before drinking it — an expedient 
which was quite novel, and required 
to be recommended, not so much on 
its own merits, as by mysterious hints 
regarding the curative qualities of 
water which had passed through chat^ 
coal, sand, and cotton cloth. The only 
other very common disease was inflam^^ 
mation of the eyelids. The children 
especially suffered from this very se* 
verely — so much so, that very often 
the ball of the eye could not be seen, 
and was in danger of being destroyed, 
while the general health was ruinea 
by the irritation and consequent want 
of sleep. The native treatment con- 
sisted of smearing the upper part of 
theface with oily iuice crushed out 
of the leaves and berries of some 

Slant, but that seemed only to clog 
[le pores. After washing off this 
juice, I lanced the inflamed parts in 
a way which was by no means ap- 
proved of by the Belooch mothers, 
and then applied a poultice of flour 
and water. There were other patients 
who troubled me^ and to whom I had 
little to sa^. Of the skin diseases I 
knew nothing, and did not care to 
learn anything. It would not have 



been right to deceive the poor women 
who applied for a cure for barrenness. 
Some old or debUitated chiefs, who, 
instead of meditating on the Eastern 
saying, that ^^hoariness is the monitor 
of death,** desired to marry young 
girls, would have given much for 
the restoration of a little youthful 
vigour. 

These details are mentioned in or- 
der to show how easy it is to secure 
the goodwill of the mhabitants of a 
savage country, although the travel- 
ler may have no profound knowledge 
of medicine. But he must exercise 
a certain amount of caution and tact 
in order to avoid difficulties. On 
several occasions I was nearlythrown 
into dilemmaa Thus, near Warrera, 
a well where we staia a night, there 
was an encampment of Belooches 
f^hich I visited in the evening. Im- 
mediately on learning my medical 
pretensions, they hurried me into a 
tent where there was a woman ap- 
parentlv in a dying state, and insist- 
ed, with both threats and entreaties, 
on something being done for her at 
once. Now, even an accomplished 
surgeon, among people speakmg his 
own language, and able to imbrm 
him exactly of all the circumstances, 
might have delayed a little when 
sudi a sudden call was made upon 
his skill : how then was it likely to 
be with a travelling dabbler in medi- 
cine, who had diiScult^r in making 
out a word that waa said by some 
twenty women and armed men all 
talking at once in a black tent, with 
voices ranging from a hoarse earnest 
whisper to a piercing shriek or a 
savage howl. A great effort was re- 
quire to turn out most of the per- 
sons present : after which I discover- 
ed by the aia of a servant, and not a 
little to my consternation, that the 
woman had just had a miscarriage 
after prolonged and painftil labour. 
Still there was some ground for con- 
gratulation in our not liaving arrived 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings, 
and, seeing only general debility in 
the patient, I ventured to give a 
Bimple dose of wine and water, dis- 
guised with peppermint, and directed 
her to be allowed some milk shortly 
after. Perhaps next morning I may 
have felt a fittle uneasiness when, 
before my tent wsb struck, the bus- 
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band of the woman made his appear- 
anoe with some of his friends ; but 
fortunately the treatment, such as it 
was, had been successful, and he came 
with thanks and a small present 
Though some return was occasionally 
offered for medical service, yet no 
very profitable business could be 
driyen in that way. The five advan- 
tages of travel, according to an East- 
em saw, are the dispelling of anxiety, 
^e society of the noble, and the gain- 
ins of knowledge, good manners, and 
suDttstence. In jBeloochistan the 
traveller had certainl}r his anxieties 
dispelled, on the principle of similia 
iimtliinu curantur: he may e^joy 
the society of the nobles of the coun- 
try, and pick up good manners of a 
peculiar Kind ; but it is the last coun- 
tiy in the world for him to visit with 
a view to the gaining of subsiBtenoe. 
Only a very active man, people sa^, 
can make anything of practice m 
London ; and even many who might 
succeed there would fau in Central 
Asia, where nothing but extraordinary 
boldness and pretension can secure de- 
cent remuneration. Ferrier mentions 
that an Affghan physician, who had 
got hold of some European medicines 
and, like Drvden*s apothecary, '' had 
many deaths of one prescription 
made,*" showed him some cyanide 
of mercury — a deadly poison — and 
asked what devil was m that salt, 
for of a hundred patients to whom 
he had administered it, only one had 
survived. Such treatment ^ows 
power, and so procures a high pro- 
fessional reputation in a region where 
weakness is the unpardonable sin. 
Then there is nothing so extraordin- 
ary that it may not be expected of 
the traveller and physiciaiL At one 
small town a man was brought 
tome who had no arms, but only 
three-fingered hands, no larger than 
a child's, projecting out of the other- 
wise smooth sides of his body. This 
lusm natural was really a very singu- 
lar development) and ought to be 
grocured for a surgical museum ; but 
e was brought, not as a curiosity, 
but in order that I might give him 
medicine to make his arms grow. 
Imprudently, I acknowledged that 
this case was quite bevond my abili- 
ties ; and this, insteaa of procuring 
me any credit for honesty and can- 



dour, only caused disamwintmenty 
and exeited the painml su^idon 
that possibly I might be an impos- 
tor. That was only one of many im- 
possibilities which were demanded. 
In fact, chloroform, galvanism, and a 
little jugglery are u^ only means by 
which a great medical reputation 
could be procured and sustained. A 
galvanic shock might be set down 
as the expulsion of a very powerful 
devil out of the svstem; and the 
vital principle might be supposed, 
when the patient was in a comatose 
state, to have visited the abodes of 
the blessed, and obtained a new lease 
of earthly life. 

With the wounds of the Belooches 
I would have nothing to do ; for, ex- 
posed as thev are to hardship and 
constant accidents, the simplest treat- 
ment suffices. In cases of mutilation, 
they plunge the stump into boiling 
oil, and suffer far less than Europeans 
would do from this hideous practice. 
I never saw this actually done^ but in 
two cases came upon Brahuis who 
had just undergone the operatiorL 
The first of these was among the 
mountains to the north-west of Las, 
among the passes of which I was lost, 
and was seeking in vain to find a way 
to the plain below where my tent 
was pitched. About midniffht, while 
wanoerine about unable to sleep from 
the cold, 1 got si|rht of some camp 
fire& and, fuivanciDg to them, nar- 
rowly escaped being untimely slain 
by tne ahumed Brahuis. Luckily, 
however, they were aware of an 
amicable stranger being in the neigh- 
bourhood, and after the first alarm, 
received me kindly, increasing the 
fires, giving milk, and all sitting 
up to talk and smoke. One of these 
men showed me his hand, from which 
a camel had torn two finders a little 
after dark that night, and which he 
had soothed with boiluig oil, in order 
to stop the bleeding and prevent 
mortification. A thin cloth adhered 
to it, and over this was tied a piece 
of lamb*s skin. The hand was a fright- 
ful ruin, but he took the matter very 
quietly, smoking, talking, and laugh- 
ing with the rest as if nothing parti- 
cular had happened. The Brahuis, it 
must be remembered, are of Tartar 
race, and of aU men the Tartars are 
the most insensible to pain, and, oon- 
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sequentl^, the most frequent and in- 
genious in the use of torture. Terrible 
18 the fate of the highly-nervous and 
sensitive European who, as a foe. falls 
into their hands, to be slowly nayed 
alive, like General Bekevitch, or, as 
a slave, to be tortured during years. 
This insensibility or indifference to 
pain was not confined to the men 
with whom I met.' One ferocious old 
woman, two of whose fingers had 
grown together from some cause or 
other, wi^ed me to cut them asun- 
der, and on m^ declining to gratify 
her desire, insisted upon its bein^ 
done, and at last tauntingly asked if 
I was afraid to smell blooa Neither 
she nor her Mends, however, would 
themselves venture on the operation, 
having, like all savages, a great dread 
of unknown results ; they wished some 
one to undertake the responsibility 
of it. 

While such interesting female pa- 
tients were rather difficult to deal 
with, from the effect of years and 
grief upon them in producing a cer- 
tain wiidness^ and even bloo£;hirsti- 
ness of disposition, the younger, fairer, 
and gentler of the sex were quite as 
dangerous and embarrassing, from the 
jealousy with which their excessive 
curiosity was regarded by their not 
indulgent lords and masters. For the 
sword, to use a Sindian phrase, is tied 
to the strings of the trousers of the 
women of Beloochistan ; or, in other 
words, their husbands possess over 
them absolute power of life and 
death, and often cruelly exercise it 
from motives of the most fanciful 
kind. The wife of a Belooch, like 
the wife of Caesar, is expected tp be 
beyond all suspicion (not that they 
all are, however) ; and when her lord 
thinks otherwise — which he is very 
apt to do without sufficient reason, 
and not to do when he ought— he has 
immediate and passionate recourse to 
his knife. This affords a very suffi- 
cient reason whv the traveller in the 
country should be cautious in availr 
ing himself of the almost unrestrained 
opportunity which he has of convers- 
ing with married women. They are 
not confined or veiled, just because 
the serious penalty which they must 
pav for any imprudence or unfaith- 
fulness is judged a more effective, as 
it certainly is a simpler and easier, 



method of restraining erratic inclina- 
tions, and upholding coi^jugal virtuei 
And 1 am far from being certain that 
this Belooch system is at all more 
cruel, considering the character of 
the people, than tnat which prevails 
in tne nighest state of civilisation. 
That it is more effectual, is also a 
doubtful point. At an encampment 
of Sumris, who are, comparatively 
speaking, rather a timid race, I got 
a lesson on this subject One young 
woman of them was really beautiful, 
although she had grown up in the 
jungle, without even a tent to pro- 
tect her from the fierce sun and from 
the cold dews of night Her com- 
plexion was unusually fair ; her black 
locks were wound round her head 
somewhat in Grecian style ; and her 
scanty garments — a shift and shirt— - 
scarcely concealed finely-rounded and 
almost faultless limbs. As she was 
suffering slightlsr from fever, I gave 
her some medicine, and also some 
syrup, she directing me to pour it 
into the hollow of her hand, while, 
by applying her mouth to her wrist, 
she was able to drink without allow- 
ing any to escape. Unfortunately, 
when Lwas feeling the pulse of this 
8umric beauty, her half-Belooch, ex- 
tremely ugly, black, and savage hus- 
band, made his appearance, bearing a 
broken-limbed goat upon lus shoul- 
ders, and looking all suspicion and 
wrath. He evidently had no faith 
whatever in my moral character, and 
looked upon my medical business as 
a mere diabolical pretence, which it 
was his duty and mterest to expose. 
Intruding himself upon our t^e-drtHe^ 
he spoke in a rude and provoking 
way, which I could interpret easily 
without catching the separate mean- 
ing of almost a single word. Espe- 
ci^y he tried, and with success, to 
excite a lau^h against me, by deri- 
sively inquinng if I could turn him, 
or any portion of hia bodv. white. 
It is danger 
let the laugh 
by an angry 
dient not tc 
^ood*humoui 
it was lucky 
ridicule ; for 
me was exp] 
to consider \ 
The expediei 
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out a knife, catch him by the arm, 
and make a slight incision, intimat- 
ing that there was nothing easier 
than to turn him white, only, in the 
first place, he would have to submit 
to bemg flayed. This rude and not 
yenr brilliant jest took amazingly, 
and preserved my moral supremacy. 
His companions seemed highly tickled 
and delighted at the idea of their 
Mend losing his skin, and threw 
themselves on the ground, rolling 
about, laughing, and repeatingj — 
" Hakullo wants to be made white ! 
Hakullo must be flayed ! ** Marsyas 
himself seemed paralysed at the au- 
dacity of the proposal, and turned 
away growling precisely as a savage 
dog does from an untried foe which 
it IS doubtful about attacking. This 
did not please his friends at all, and 
they were so earnest on the subject, 
that I b^an to fear— the more so as 
he seemed an unpopular character 
among them — that they might tie 
him up, and insist on the operation 
being performed. After this he 
established himself behind a bush 
close by, and consoled himself with 
examinmg and handling his match- 
lock in a way which showed how his 
thoughts were running ; for he aimed 
at me with it more than once, when 
he thought I was not observing. 
The cord not being lighted, there 
was no danger in this ; but when he 
rose, lighted a large pipe, and took 
it over to his lair, I tnought it expe- 
dient to speak to his affectionate 
friends on the subject, whereon they 
said he was a bad man, and took his 
gun away from him. There was no 
gre»t chance of the laws of hospi- 
tality being broken ; but the possi- 
bility of the ruffian wreaking his 
vengeance on the unoffending wife, 
afforded an unpleasing sulpect of 
contemplation. Well was it that 
Hakullo had a demoniac-looking 
mother-in-law, who seemed quite 
able to protect herself and her 
daughter too. 

Even in Sind, where the crime is 
punished with death, it is difficult to 
persuade the Belooches that they 
nave no right to slay their wives. 
One whom I saw executed for having 
done so, persisted to the last — even 
after he had had a taste of the gaUows, 
for on the first removal of the drop 



the rope broke, and he fell to the 
ground— in exclaiming against the 
monstrosity and barbanty of his sen- 
tence, although he had committed 
the murder without provocation, and 
when under the influence of bhang. 
Of course, in their own countiy they 
have perfect liberty lo slay, for rarelv 
or never do the relatives of the wife 
make her death a matter of blood- 
feud. The tongues of the women, as 
also of male slaves, are cut out occa- 
sionally. At Bela, a Belooch lady, 
evidently once of superior rank, ana 
who had been treated in this way, 
haunted me like an uneasy ghost, 
waylaying me, and stealing inces- 
santly into my tent, where she would 
clasp my feet, make a painful noise 
in her throat, and piteously gesticu- 
late some incomprehensible reouest. 
There was a wild light as of maoness 
in her eyes * and the people of the 
place deniea all knowledge of her, 
except that she came from further 
nortn. She would accept nothing 
that I offered except a piece (u 
writing, which she took apparently 
as a charm, and carefully preserv^ 
in her hair. Her tongue nad been 
recently amputated near the root 
God knows what she desired to say, 
but likely enough her story was one 
of great wrong, of some cruel injus- 
tice and unmimly brutality. Sub- 
jected to such influences, it is no 
wonder that one portion of the wo- 
men of Beloochistan are timid and 
extremely submissive; while others 
and elders— those who have strength 
to go through the ordeal of Ufe — are 
capable of anything except tender- 
ness and mercy. But severely as 
they are treated, it is not to be denied 
that they are for the most part ex- 
ceedingly faithful, and prove affec- 
tionate mothers and wives. Though 
polygamy has not been made a sm, 
nor "one to one" by any law been 
" cursedly confined," yet the use and 
habit of the country is for each man 
to have only one wife at a time. 
They will sometimes even fight by 
the side of their husbands, when the 
issue of any conflict is suspended; 
and they have been known single- 
handed to bind, and beat too, trouble- 
some and unlawful admirers of the 
opposite sex. 
While the Belooches are Soonnee 
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Mohammedans, and profess to reve- 
rence the Koran, they have very few 
copies of it, and have some singular 
superstitions peculiar to themsdves. 
One of the most interesting of these 
is their worship of an emanation of 
the Deity whom they call Peer Kisri, 
and who resembles so closely, in his 
relation to Deity, the second person 
of the Christian Trinity, that the 
entire subject of their religion is well 
worthy of undergoing thorough in- 
vestigation by some accomplished 
Orientalist. They have a supjer- 
stitious belief in regard to the exist- 
ence of bear-women. These bein^ 
are. as regards the upper part of their 
bodies, beautiM women, while below 
they have the form of a bear, and 
they are said to conceal the lower 
part in jimgle, while with sweet 
looks they allure the youthful and 
imprudent to approach. There is no 
safety from them except in turning 
away the eves, and seeking refuge 
with Allah nrom Satan the accursed, 
for they are veiy fascinating, ana 
tear to pieces the tmfortunate men 
who sinfully approach. 1 was not 
fortunate enough to meet vith any 
of the bear-women, but found several 
persons who professed to have done 
so, and who assured me that, if in* 
credulous on the subject^ I should be 
certain to be destroyed m that way. 
Tliis superstition has had its counter- 
part in various parts of the world : 
the Celts, I am informed, knew simi- 
lar beings ; the ancient pagan Arabs 
believed in the existence of devil- 
women ; and the Sphinx tore in 
pieces all those who attempted and 
failed to read her riddle. Morally in- 
terpreted, there is admirable meaning 
in the "angelic-demoniac" bear- wo- 
men of BeJoochistan, and the adven- 
turous youth need not leave Britain 
in order to risk encounter with her. 
Poor as the country is, it has a very 

good share of Fakeers^ or Mohamme- 
an devotees, many of whom are ter- 
rible ascetics, as may well be believed, 
for if the Belooch or the Brahui him- 
self thinks nothing of going for two 
or three days without f(W)d and water, 
what will he not expect his holy men 
to do 1 Of these, some of the Peers, 
or saints, live in perfect solitude 
among the mountains. Finding, on 
my return journey, that there was a 



passage through the Hala mountains 
irom Ootul, in the Poorallv valley, to 
Shah Belaul, a celebrated grove in- 
habited by Fakeers. and knowing the 
country between tnese places to be 
entirely new ground, though Captain 
Arthur had described Shah Belaul it- 
self in the Tramactions of the Bom- 
hay Geog^raphical Society for 1852, — 
I pursued that route, and on a three 
days' journey, through difficult passes, 
barely practicable for loaded camels, 
met with no inhabitants except a few 
herdsmen, who assured us that a very 
holy Peer was the entire settled 
population of these wilda About the 
middle of the second day's journey, 
we came on a pool of water with a 
solitary tamarind tree growing beside 
it, in one of the most frightml parts 
of the range, surrounded oy a confu- 
sion of black precipices and of red 
Seaks, which ran up like tongues of 
ame. It was a spot in which there 
was nothing for it but to say, with 
Hassan of Balsora. " Lo ! this is the 
abode of genii, and of ghouls, and of 
devila** Yet here it was, according 
to the herdsmen and our guide, that 
this celebrated Peer had taken up his 
residence. Living in the rocks above, 
he rarelv issued from his unknown 
retreat during the day, but travellers 
encamped by the pool could see him 
moving in the moonlight, and hear 
him calling upon Goa There was 
nothing at all improbable in this 
story, for one class of the Eastern 
saints is composed of men who are 
driven into desert places by some 
bitter disappointment, or by the re- 
collection of^ some fearful crime. How 
strange the forms into which the life 
of this man, and of not a few like 
him, must have been shaped ! Living 
on tamarinds and food left by the few 
passing travellers, he slept during the 
day, like a sullen wild beast, in ^efts 
of the rock, dreaming, perhaps, of 
blood and or coming wrath — oppress- 
ed by some grief that knew no oalm, 
or some great a^ny of remorse that 
could find no obhvion. The calm cool 
eve brought him no peace ; for 

" At night the pamion came, 
Like the fierce fiend of a distempered 

dream, 
And shook him from his rest, and led him 

forth 
Into the darkness." 
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Only the bUdelees rocks rang hollow 
mocking replies to his despairing 
''AUahl AlQ^I LalUah^UAUakT 
There was silence in the heaven 
above — and not till the frenzy deep- 
ened, till the shadows seemed to 
dance in the moonlight, and the stars 
to reel across the sky, could the mani- 
ac's heart feel gladL And yet such, 
as in the case of Mohammed ana 
many more, are the men who, when 
they descend to mingle with their 
fellows, bring awM tidings as from 
another worid^ convulse the nations, 
found new faiths; thus abundantly 
and righteously revenginjg themselves 
on the social and reli^ous systems 
under the action of wmch they have 
lost the joys of life. 

After the passage through these 
mountains. Shah Belaul appeared, a 
most beautiful oasis, though in Beloo- 
chistan ; yet being on the side of the 
Hala, towards Sind, and at a certain 
season visited by Sindians^ I felt as if 
at home, and rested with a feeling id 
security which I had not experienced 
for weeks. It is a thick grove of 
palms, tamarinds, and jamoon trees, 
tying in a deep narrow valley, and 
surrounded bv the divisions of a small 
stream, which in some places breaks 
in cascades over rock, and in others 
flows gently between banks covered 
with long grass. The stream was 
well stocked with fish, and the trees 
were full of peacocks religiously pre- 
served and fed by the Fukeefs. In 
richness of vegetation this place was 
only surpassed by the garden of the 
Jam of ^la, under the magnificent 
trees of which I spent an i^moon 
of pure delight It was very difficult 
to tear oneself away from these beau- 
tiful spots, where, resting after sun- 
down m that delicious state of East- 
em languor, there would mingle, with 
the murmuring of waters and rustling 
of palms, the recollection of some rich 
English melody, gradually shaping 
itself into half-forgotten lines, as tnese 
by Coleridge : — 

" The moon was brigbt, the air was free. 
And fruits and flowers together grew. 

And many a shrub, and many a tree ; 
And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air, 

Like a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say. 

The night is more beloved than day.'* 

The very singular caves of Lohout, 



Lamakhan, in a vallev running pa- 
rallel with that of Shah Bdaul, seem 
to have escaped Ci4>tain Arthurs 
notice. I was informed of thdr ex- 
istence by my horse-keeper, a great 
blal^kguard, who acknowleaged hav- 
ing proQused the Fakeers to keep 
silence on the subject The access to 
them frt>m the foot of the valley was 
rather difficult, and involved danger- 
ous climbing along slopes of rock, and 
up curious grooves. The caves are 
in a limestone mountain ; the outer 
one, of semicircular shape and large 
area, is adorned with fine stalactit^ 
some of which are twenty and thirty 
feet long; its front is portly closed 
by these and by overhanging plants. 
In the back of this outer cave, and 
at some height above its floor, were 
narrow apertures which led into 
chambers oehind, some of consider- 
able size, but so dark that I could 
not examine them properiy. The 
Fakeers who dwelt there were furious 
at mj arrival, but condescended to 
mention, after their anger had sub> 
sided, that the caves mul been tiie 
habitation, eight hundred vears be- 
fore, of a great king horn tne nei^- 
bourhood of the Persian Gulf, who 
finally became a saint In the inner 
caves they pointed out laive troughs, 
pillars, ana seats, formea probably 
Dv the dropping of water, asserting 
these to be artificial, and to have 
served as his grain-chest, couches, and 
fireplace. These reverend ^ntlemen 
were ruder and more conceited than 
any I ever met with ; but as they were 
well armed and at home, while I was 
an intruder, and had nothing but a 
rifle-pistol with me at the time, it did 
not ao to smile at any of their assei^ 
tions. The floor bein^ strewn with 
masses of stalactite which had fallen 
from the roof, I asked the Fakeers 
if they were never in any danger. 
'* Hear this infidel ! ** said the most 
villanous-looking of them contemp- 
tuously. ^ How can that be ? How 
can they fall without our hookum 
(order)? On my expressing some 
curiosity to see them order a stalac- 
tite to fall, the reply was that th^ 
would not exercise their power in 
order to please prolane persona, but 
that, if I would bring them a cameFs 
worth of goods they might do sa I 
had not the qualifications for judging 
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them &irlj, bnt certainly the hol^ 
men strack me as being rather sospi- 
clous characters ' and I observed that 
some of the cells were floored with 
matting, and fitted up with couches 
and ornaments of a verjr superior 
kind. Evidently, at least, it was for 
no ascetic purpose they nad chosen 
their pleasant and almost inaccessible 
retreat 

These caves were clearly not arti- 
ficial, but on the road from Bela to 
Wudd, and not far from the latter 
place, there are a number of small 
excavations, probably of Bhuddhistic 
origin ; and in more northern parts of 
Central Asia, both Pottinger and Fer- 
rier found excavated mountains con- 
taining many passages, chambers, and 
temples. Some of the passes through 
the mountains have, at certain points, 
tiie appearance of having been elabo- 
ratelv wrought by the hand of man. 
Beside the modem capital of Las I 
found a city of the dead, surrounding 
it on the west and north, extending 
for several miles, and terminating in 
an immense mound. The tradition 
was, that these were the remains of 
an ancient dtv (perhaps Arbis of the 
Alexandrian historians) which had 
been destroyed in one night for re- 
fumng to receive a very powerful and 
holy Peer. We were also constantly 
meeting with wide burial-grounds, 
extending sometimes for mfles, and 
the graves marked by white pebbles. 
In a countrv so little known as Be- 
loochistan nas been, now so thinly 
peopled, and in itseli so unimportant, 
these memorials of the innumerable 
dead — of tribes, cities, and nations 
— ^were peculiarly striking, bringing 
home the meaning of the phrase ad 
plures. enabling one, in some de^ee, 
to realise the incalculable majority of 
the departed. This scarcely explored 
wilderness had had its myriads of 
human beings, eveiy one of infinite 
importance to himself, but scarcely 
so much to us as the grass which, in 
last autumm withereoand died. Yet 
we talk of fame, of renown, a comer 
in a Biographical Dictionary for a 
eentuiy or two ! 

Some little difficulty was experi- 
enced in managing my camelmen and 
servants ; first, because of their dread 
on entenng tne country, and after- 
wards from their adapting themselves 



rather too fireely to its manners and 
customs. The quarrels among them 
were rather amusing. My old bobachy, 
or cook (literally kitchen), was the on- 
ly one of them who never showed any 
feai in any circumstances, being past 
that HehadbeenupinAfighanistan 
during the war, and had narrowly 
escaped beinj^ massacred there, after 
which expenence all minor dangers 
appeared to him beneath contempt 
GFhuznee was his stronghold. When 
the roast was overdone, or the dinner 
spoiled, he was certain to introduce 
Ghuznee by way of excuse, making 
it cover a multitude of sins, (n 
course, his fellow-servants often chaff"- 
ed him on this point — an insult which 
he would sometimes answer by chip- 
ping the eye of one with a stone, and 
teanng the garments of another. Not 
even when they all fell upon him col- 
lectively, and administered a severe 
drubbing, could they force him to 
submit ; for, even when powerless in 
their hands, he would revile their 
female relatives, and assert a right 
of paternity over themselves. Dis- 
turbances of this kind became so fre- 
quent, that they had at last to be 
severelv and indiscriminately check- 
ed. The following may serve as an 
instance of the impossibility of admi- 
nistering justice in these casea De- 
siring to pass a night among the 
Vehur mountains, loniered my horse- 
keeper, who alone was with me, to 
follow the twigs we had strewn, and 
the marks we nad erected, and so to 
go down to our camels for a supply 
of food and clothes. I had had 
quite enough of the desolate scene, 
and of the silence broken only by 
the mewing of a panther's cubs, be- 
fore he returned. He had been told 
to bring up another of my attend- 
ants, and two more made their ap- 
pearance— an old Sindee oontwallan, 
or camel-fellow, and a Sheedv (Afri- 
can) peon. The old oontwaUah fell 
first at my feet, and, baring his back, 
displaying a sore welt upon it, meek- 
ly inquired if the sahib (meaning me) 
had dven an order to the gnora- 
wallah to punish him (the oont- 
waUah). Tnen the n^ro came for- 
ward indignantly with a bunch of 
black wooUy hair in his hand, which 
the ghorawallah had torn out. And, 
flnafly, that last-mentioned worthy, 
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kissm^ my boot, and also diBplajing 
a bruise, said, "Sahib, is it to be 
tolerated, that when I go down to 
give ^oor order, this thief {ItUcha^ 
meaning the African) is to say that 
the devil is in these mountains, and 
that no one should go ? ** " Sahib '* 
rdoined the African, " we were only 
talking over the matter, and then this 
lutcha struck me, and pulled out my 
hair : my honour (aZ»roo— he having 
about OS much honour in him as a 
wild boar has) is gone — what shall I 
do ? *" This was a pretty business to 
adjudicate upon in the bowels of 
an uninhabited range of mountains. 
Probably the ^hora wallah, elated bv 
his boldness m venturing through 
the clefts alone, and by Uie advan- 
tage of bearing the sahib's hookum, 
hiKl offensively commanded the other 
servants, and they had resented his 
impertinence, whereon a general fi^ht 
commenced, in which ev^ man tned 
to pay off old scores. Juinc iUce la- 
crymce — illi capilli I 

Greneral Ferrier, who was an un- 
fortunate traveller, and failed in all 
his plans, sneers at Dr Joseph Wolff 
for naving reached Bokhara in in- 
sane ignorance of the risks encoun- 
tered; while of himself it may be 
said, that, though a brave man, he 
knew a great deal too much. Among 
Asiatics, ignorance of danger is often 
the surest protection against it, for 
they are apt to ima^ne that our in- 
diflference proceeds from madness, or 
from the possession of some myste- 
rious power, or perhaps that some 
neighlwuring potentate wishes to 
pick a quarrel with them on our 
account. Like tigers, their first 
feeling is that of great alarm when 
they are bearded in their dens ; so it 
is rather a relief for them to discover, 
in the first place^ that thev are in no 
danger ; and it is best to leave them 
and pass on before they consider 
whether they may not benefit them- 
selves by our arrival An Englbh- 
man, unable to converse with the 
people among whom he passed, yet 
with somewhat of the spirit of that 
hero 

*• Who conquered men, but not their lan- 
gungee," 

once travelled in safety from Persia 
to India by way of Herat, without a 



servant, and with onlv a pair of sad- 
dle-bags. It is not to be doubted that 
much knowledge of and sympathy 
with the people of Central Asia, 
is often a formidable drawback to 
the traveller's success, although it 
enables him to gather much valuable 
knowledge. How can he deal with 
men when he perceives a stru^le 
going on in their minds as to whewer 
they should cut his throat or give 
him their blessing and help him on 
his journey I With such knowledge 
I was not overburdened, having omy 
a smattering of Oriental languages, 
and travelling, not for the benefit of 
Oeo^phica] Societies, but only to 
realise the life of those fiery wilds. 
MeFamam. de^erta per ardua dulcis 
rapiat amor. Had the ground and 
the journey been strictly new^ there 
would have been reason for mmutely 
describing it, but as it was, there is 
not Even this limited adventure 
had its risks; and any accident, 
such as a severe attack of illness, or 
breakage of a bone, would have been, 
in the circumstances, excessively an- 
noying, and probably fatal Inking 
Richard's spuit, one had to say, 

" Up with my t«nt : .here will I lie to- 
night; 
But where to-morrow? — Well, all's one 
for that." 

The danger from the inhabitants ap- 
peared much less than we had been 
led to expect, but it is difficult to say 
how far this might be the case on the 
central plateaus of the country. The 
clinaate, the exposure, and the pri- 
vations were the worst foes, and 
painfully proved that any laurels a 
traveller may gather there, are in 
danger of turning into deadly 
nightshade. 

There still remains one portion 
of Beloochistan which has never 
been explored, and through which, 
there is some reason to believe, there 
led, in ancient times, a frequented 
route. It has been mentioned that 
there is a passage still practicable for 
camels from Shah Belaul to Ootol 
Continuing up the Poorally. or an- 
cient Arabis, this old route netween 
Persia and India turns west again 
frx)m Bela, and passes through the 
mountains to Jhaw. On its sea- 
board Mekran is well enough known ; 
but this route of which I speak has 
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never been examined or described so 
far as I am aware, though it is set 
down in some maps, anadeclared to 
be a " line of forts — a piece of infor- 
mation which I shoula veir much 
like to know the source of. It is 
certainly possible to reach Jhaw by 
this way, out where the road goes 
to after that no one knew exactly, 
but they supposed it went on through 
all Mekran. It would be well worth 
while for some one to attempt this 
route, because on those portK)[is of 
it which lead through the Hala and 
the Vehur ranges there are marks of 
artificisd construction, and possibly 
farther on there may be more distinct 
traces of man's early toil I followed 
it up some way, but not so far as 
Jhaw. The Jam of that place bears 
a very bad character; ne attacks 
strangers who revise to eat with him, 
and poisons those who do— an ami- 
able characteristic, in which respect 
he bears a striking resemblance to 
the London critics. Our recent Per- 
sian expedition may have prepared 
the way for a European traveller 
through Mekran, and the people of 
that country are too weak and treach- 
erous to be really brave. The truth 
is, however, that m Beloochistan there 
is not very much to attract the ex- 
plorer ; only its moral aud social 
customs are instructive. Till after 
visiting it I never thoroughly under- 
stood dvilisation, which i now see to 
be just a kind of extended and emas- 
culated Beloochdom. 

It is not every camel which can 
pass through the eye of a needle, 
and any di^ct in Central Asia may 
be safe at one time and unsafe at an- 
other, so each traveller must very 
much feel his own way. Should any 
pjerson, induced by the representa- 
tions here given, enter with confi- 
dence into Southern Beloochistan — 
should he be suddenly seized, and 
compelled, by a rope round his 
neck and sundry vexing prick^ to 
make a forced march of a hundred 
miles — should his Belooch master oc- 
casionally indulge in carving the more 
prominent features of his face — and 
when he calculated on comfortably 
writing out his experiences for Maga, 
should he find himself sitting, in a 
famished condition, on a sheep's skin, 
d,and sucking 




at a goat's raw trotter, I beg he will 
not blame me. Such dangers do ex- 
ist in all countries where tribes chap- 
pow each other; and though one 
traveller may encounter none, the 
next may fall a victim. They must 
be balanced against the objects of the 
journey, and have seldom weighed 
much with the adventurous of ex- 
panding races, and especially with 
those bearing the English name, for 
still, to some extent, Uie poet's Unes 
are true : — 

** To trade the Dutch inclme, the Swiss to 

anns. 
Music And verse are soft Italians charms ; 
Britannia justly glories to have found 
Lands unexplored, and sail*d the globe 

around. 

Nor in Central Asia do we fail to 
find traces of great adventures. Chi- 
nese Buddhist missionaries traversed 
A£fghanistan, jotting down their notes 
like any modem traveller. Through 
this Mekran returned the conquering 
Alexander, drunken with the joys of 
the East, with the lines of weakness 
and the foreshadows of death mar- 
ring his white godlike beauty ; and 
though dying with that last great 
effort neither he nor his race could 
accomplish more ; his expedition was 
the first turn of that tide which is 
still bearing back life and vivifying 
ideas from tne West upon the parent 
East Pursuing these Brahuic moun- 
tains, rising from pass to pass and 
from plain to plain, we come to the 
stepp^ of Yuran and of Iran, from 
the former of which there issued the 
rude Scythian hordes, who overcame 
the lower brute world both in Europe 
and in Asia, and in lat^ centuries 
trampled out the lingering life of de- 
cayea nationalities, while from the 
latter came the higher races of the 
''supreme Caucasian mind." Only 
by constant cursua and recursiLa is 
life itself preserved ; and hence the 
necessity of nations advancing against 
nations, of England establishing it- 
self in India, and France in Africa. 
Hence also the value of that instinct 
which urges individuals over the 
eartL Thus the East is taught by 
Europe, and Europe, suffering from 
the evils which spring up under arti- 
ficial systems, finds barbarism itself 
to Jbe the purifier and corrector of 
>n. 

21 
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TKACHINO AliD TBAININO : A DIALOGUE. 



*AXX Ikvrtn ''f^t «w«v i* tifttf m'mr^i 

SoBHB. — TKe Great Wettem Railway, 
iBur^ro, Tlifolbcus. 



Ibenjbus. — So we are off, but some- 
what too late. The summer is gone, 
and the autumn is not come, and 
we shall iust come in for that wet 
season which comes between them 
in these latter days of the world, 
a kind of intercalary January. Our 
holiday ouirht to comprise the last 
week of May and the first three 
of June, when the May-fly is on 
the water. I am glad I am not 
a great man. When I do get a day 
by the brook-side in the Mav-fly sea- 
son, the loveliest time of the whole 
year, how I pity members of Parlia- 
ment, and all who are bound by the 
exigencies of the London season ! 
That heyday of the year lasts but 
a few days, and during its continu- 
ance the British atmosphere is load- 
ed with sweet scents, thrilled by 
sweet sounds, and full to bursting, if 
I may use the exoression, of all con- 
ceivable life and loveliness. 

Tlepolemus. — Well, now we are 
off, we must make the best of it. 
The fishing will not be first-rate, but 
I, a sort of semi-Cockney, shaU be 
satisfied with the little mountain- 
trout ; and as fine days occur at inter- 
vds even in the wettest time, be- 
tween fishing on wet days and sketch- 
ing on fair, the time will pass, and 
then we shall have a social evening 
now and then with the brethren of 
the brush who are sojourning at 
Bryn Cefn, discussing Ruskin and the 
pre-Raphaelites in the old style, with 
abundance of warmth, but no acri- 
mony. In the mean time, what is 
that pamphlet you hold in your 
hand) 

Iken^us.— Railway volumes I ab- 
hor. What they were invented for, 
except to find work for the oculists, 
I ooold never discover. So I gene- 
rally [nek up a pamphlet from my 
libnury table, and put it in my pocket 
for such contingencies as the present. 



To talk or read are alike difficult in 
a railway carriage, but the smooth- 
ness of tl^ broad gauge allows of both, 
to a certain extent, that is, of talk- 
ing in a loud voice and reading large 
prmt The pamphlet contains two 
published lectures by Dr Booth, on 
Education. 

Tlepolemus.— Rather diyreading. 

Iben^us. — Hie subject is dry, but 
it is not dryly treated— that makes die 
great difference. The style is terse, 
vigorous, and manly, and the matt^ 
is replete with home -truths. Its 
geneitd drift is an advocacy of the 
syBtem of examination by Uie State, 
with a view to affixing a stamp of 
merit on those who have no opportu- 
nity of distinguishing themselves at 
the universities — ^who get knowledge, 
in fact^ no matter where, so that they 
bring it by fair means to the test <h 
an established criterion. Dr Booth is 
the Treasurer of the Society of Arts, 
which is now undertaking in part 
what, it is to be hoped, wm be ulti- 
mately undertaken by the State— 4^ 
Eraiseworthy example. I am glad to 
ear that the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are following in the 
same path, and instituting middle- 
class examiners, to examine in 
branches of general knowledge all 
who come to tneuL 

Tlepolemus.— -This is all that 
can be done at present. I do not 
like a scheme of universal secular 
education, or rather instruction ; and 
a system of general education is 
impossible with our sectarian dif> 
ference& The good that would re- 
sult from any such scheme wLU be 
in a measure anticipated by setting 
on foot a general system of puUic 
examinations. Hie title of your 
pamphlet is sensible and unpretend- 
mg — Bow to Learn, and tVhat to 
Learn, 

lBCNiBU&— Dr Booth begins with 
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a kind of ai>ology for the social state 
in which it is our lot to live. 

Tlepolehus.— Have all the same 
lot ? For some, at least, escape is 
possible while Canada and Norway 
exist 

Irenjeus.— But you will allow that 
the multitude must remaLo, and their 
happiness is to be consulted. But 
hear my pamphleteer : " I am not 
prepared to discuss whether a rural 
pK)pulation livii^ in what has been 
called the Arcacuan symplicity of a 
country life, without either trade or 
manufactures, colonies or commerce, 
might not constitute a happier state 
of society than this present one of 
ours, in which men, in their breath- 
less haste to so ahead in the race of 
life, cross ana crush and jostle one 
another; in which association, is 
only another name for competition.** 
TLEPOLEMU& — ^True^ but painful. 
iBENiBUS. — " In which individual 
energy and intensity of will are every 
day oecoming of more importance 
as elements of success in the battle 
of life, which every one of us has 
more or less to fight. But we have 
to deal with actually existing fiEUsts ; 
it is therefore of no practicfu use to 
moralise on the relative advantages 
of states of society widely different 
from that in whidi it is our lot to 
live." 

Tlbpolimus. — ^What an argument 
against the state of society in which 
it is our lot to live, that it involves 
intemecine civil war — an indefinitelv 
multiplied succession of duels with 
one's Mends and neighbours ! a so- 
ciety in which it must be every man's 
aim to overreach his fellow. I do 
not use the word overreach necessar- 
ily in a sinister sense 1 Better, better 
ten thousand times to fight with the 
difficulties of nature alone as the 
colonising husbandman has to do. 
Why exaggerate the curse entailed 
on man at the Fall ? 

IbbnuBUs. — Such reflections are 
useless to those who are placed at 
the bottom of our social sawpit and 
must fi^ht, and cannot declme the 
fight without the imputation of 
cowardice. As Dr Bootii's subse- 
quent remarks apply equally to 
every description of struggling in 
this nether world, perhaps you will 
liafeen/ '' 
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Tlbpolkmus.— Yes ! On that con- 
dition alone, that they apply equally 
to the backwoodsman ana the coun- 
ter-jumper. I wonder at any man 
who can jump over it being willing 
to stay behind a counter. 

iBKN-fiua.— You will allow that 
there is much truth in Br Booth's 
remarks on our national advanti^ges 
and disadvantages : *' We enjoy many 
advantages over Continental nations 
in our vast capital and enormous 
commerce, in our facilities of trans- 
port, our numerous railways " — 

TLEPOLHif n& — Because they take 
one quickly away. 

Iben JEUS. — '' And multitudinous 
shipping, in the stability of our gov- 
ernment — 

Tlepolemus. — An eternal tenure 
of office bv Whigs, who stick to it 
like horse-leeches, and suck our blood 
meanwhile. 

Irenjeus. — "And the contentment 
of our people." 

Tlbpolemus.— Or of that portion 
of our people who have got poiession 
of the loaves and fishes. Go on. 

IbknuEUS. — " But we have, on the 
other hand, many drawbacks in the 
general ignorance of our masses, in 
our overweening opinion of our- 
selves" — 

TLEPOLEMira— Emphatically true ! 

Irenaus. — " In an obstinate re- 
sistance to change, even when change 
would be a manifest and admitted 
improvement " — 

TLEPOLEMua— True likewise, but 
not politically. In politics we are so 
fond of change that we are stupidly 
conservative of social customs that 
ought to be altered. I should like to 
miuce a list of English densities and 
obeaitiea When shall we have good 
iims) when shall we cease to slay 
people on railroads? to drink bad 
cofiee ? to religiously observe the 
custom of building houses with sash- 
windows that will only half-open? 

Iben.£TJS. — " In our apathetic tole- 
rance of abuses, provided they are of 
longstanding" — 

TiaPOLEMUS.— A Whig ministry, 
to wit. 

iBBNiBUS. — " And of ' Circumlo- 
cution offices,* if the officials who 
'ahiar how not to do it* are suffi- 
^ectable ) these are the 
left to run their course 
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will slowly but surely eat into the 
heart of the nation." 

TLEF0LEBn7&— Again I say, em- 
phatically true. 

Irkn JEU&--'' Now, such being the 
race that is set before us, whether 
nationally or individually considered, 
we have all of us, I believe, in these 
times of ours, come to consider that 
education, based on sound instruction 
in those things with which we shall 
have more or less to deal through 
life, is one of the fipreatest, if not the 
veiy greatest, needof our time. Edu- 
cation is no longer a lutuir^it has 
become a necessaiy of life. Without 
it a man sinks rapidly in the social 
scale : if poor, he becomes a hewer of 
wood ana drawer of water ; if rich 
and harmless he is merely an encum- 
brance—if otherwise, he is a positive 
nuisance to society." 

Tlepolkmus.— But some must be 
hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter ; if you educate all, how is the 
wood to be hewn and the water to be 
drawn 1 Well I would if I could 
that all were educated, partly because 
it would destroy the conceit of know- 
ledge, 'and do away with the excuse 
for a man who has merelv read some 
books to set himself up for that rea- 
son above others who have more 
truth and honesty and love in their 
natures, or even stronger thews and 
sinews. There is some comfort to 
me even in this, that mere book- 
knowledge has almost entirely ceased 
to pay, and the adage that 

** Learning i« better than house and land. 
For when thejr're gone and mone/s spent, 
Then learning is most excellent,** 

has ceased to hold so good as former- 
ly ; if indeed the proverb means as 
much as it is generally supposed to 
mean^ for no one would aeny that 
leammg is no bad thing when one 
has lost everything else: eren in 
that case I should say that a man 
who could dig. or was not ashamed 
to beg. would ao better than a senior 
wrangler in a state of destitution, 
and, mind you. without Mends or 
connections, lliews and sinews in 
man, like beauty in woman, consti- 
tute a walking advertisement of a 
physical if not a moral worth, as plain 
to oe read as that carried about by 
the humble individuals in London 
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who, in white-lettered Macintoshes, 
replace the advertising vans. Make 
ednoation universal if you please, but 
do not make it merely a sort or hy- 
droffen gas to inflate a man's head 
witnaL and enable him to rise above 
his fellows. I cannot entirely agree 
with Br Booth on this topic ; l)ut 
then, as you know, my sentiments 
are peculiar. 

iRBNiBUS.— ''He stands in the way, 
and is sure, sooner or later, to be 
hustled out of his P^^oe." 

Tlkpolkbcus.— Who f the unedu- 
cated man? Whv should any one 
be hustled out of his placet The 
world is wide enough for all Dear 
to nature and nature's €k>d are chil- 
dren and childlike men. K this be 
the condition in which it is our lot 
to live, I for one should long for the 
wings of a dove to fly away and be 
at rest Better Robinson Crusoe's 
solitude than such a selfish scramble, 
well svmbdised by an American 
tabU-drhdte, in which, if travellers' 
accounts be true, you run a good 
chance of losing your dinner unless 
joxi hustle and jostle and seize the 
titbits, and keep your wits about you, 
perfectly at the command of your 
animal appetite. 

Ibbnjeus. — Do not be uiyust to 
my pamphlet. The author admits 
the necessit}[ of relaxation. ''Man 
is not constituted like the steam- 
engine ; he must have intervab not 
only of rest, but of relaxation." 

Tlefolkmus. — O that this com- 
monplace truth were more generally 
recognised in this overworked, over- 
tasked country ! The working-classes 
have not half enough holidays. I do 
not wish to enter into the Sabbath 
question ; but if Sunday be closely 
and strictly observed according to 
the views of a large part of our com- 
munity, I do say that one day kept 
as a whole holiday in the week would 
not be too much for the people's 
wanto. The Puritans, I believe, re- 
cognised, in their ^pumbling manner, 
some such necessity when they set 
apart the first Thursday in every 
month to make up for the loss of the 
genialities of the Sunday under the 
old regime. In the old German 
towns tney shut up their shops dur- 
ing the dinner-hour in the middle of 
the day; our tradesmen eat their 
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dinner by monthfuls, and do snatches 
of business between them. It is a 
wonder that digestion can take place 
at all under such circumstances ; and 
the ferocious greed that would sacri- 
fice health to a little casual gain is 
excused by the necessities of com- 
petition — competition, the tyranny 
of the free. Sir, we want legislation 
to compel our peoule to e^joy them- 
selves. Self-denial for the sake of 
others is a good and blessed thin?, 
but for the sake of gain it is simp^ 
ungainly. Look at the French on a 
hoOday occasion, and on the English. 
The latter walk about moodily, 
scarceljr believing they are free from 
the chain of busmess, and feeling its 
gall on their limbs; the former are 
uke children turned into a play- 
ground. But I fear, with the anti- 
Platonic notions which rule our State, 
that the hope of such l^islation 
would be simply Utopian. The 
State, according to us^ is for the in- 
dividual, not the individual for the 
State. The happiness of the human 
being, taken alone, is considered, and 
therefore is sacrificed in practice, be- 
cause man is a social animal^ and 
cannot be happy under conditions 
where his socialify is ignored. 

Iben Aus.— You a &>ciali8t ! That 
is a new line. 

Tlepolemus. — Extremes meet 
But seriously, I am a Socialist so 
far as to think that ** no man liveth 
for himself:" and if I am not mis- 
taken, I think you will find this 
sentiment in the New Testament 
as well as in Plato. Whj, our 
poor-laws are quoted by Continental 
Socialists as a realisation of their 
theories to a certain extent in Eng- 
land—the extent of the recognition 
of the right to live. Life is not all 
that man wants ; and I want to see 
the rifi'ht of evei^r one to the happi- 
ness that results from leisure, from 
relaxation—from play, in fact — more 

fenerallv recognised. Lord Shailes- 
ury's Ten Hours Bill was a move 
in the right direction : but it seems 
difficult to imagine, with prevailing 
ideas on the liberty of the subject, 
how legislation can go farther. Were 
you to stop a free-bom Briton from 
turning a penny at any given time 
which ne nas not been in the habit 
of recogmsing, an outcry would be 
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raised not much inferior to what 
would be produced by a motion for 
the repeal of Habeas Corpus. 

iREK^ua — But if holidays were 
compulsory, it would be hard on 
those who, with all their days and 
half their nights given to labour, can 
hardly earn enough to keep Dody 
and soul together. 

Tlepolemus.— Then labour oueht 
to be better paid ; and if the market 
is overstocked, it should be eased by 
emigration. Such an argument in 
opposition to mine proves nothing 
against the principle — only proves 
the general viciousness of the ^stem 
of centralisation which threatens to 
absorb us all— a system replete with 
miserjr to the many, and abundance 
to a still diminishing few. If, after a 
man or woman has worked through 
all his time or her time that remains 
when sleeping hours are subtracted, 
it is still a question of bare subsist- 
ence for any to talk of national pro- 
sperity is a simple delusion. 

Iren^u& — But the laws of supply 
and demand, my dear Tlepolemus — 

Tlepolemus. — Cannot set aside 
the precept, " Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth.** If 
nothing can be done to remedy our 
social evils — and they are the neces- 
sary consequences of trade and com- 
merce—I say, Perish trade and com- 
merce once for aU. In such a case, 
the destruction of the sources of our 
national prosperity might be, though 
an astounding evil at the time, an 
ultimate good; nor would such a 
notion be more preposterous than the 
conjecture freely broached at one 
time, that the destruction of the 
poteto might prove a blessing to 
Ireland, fiut with our colonies and 
abundant means of transport, as Dr 
Booth observes, I do not believe the 
case is so bad. The ship of our State, 
though apparently sometimes on her 
beam-ends, has a peculiar knack of 
righting. At this moment we are 
encountering a strong gale from the 
East 

Ibenjeus.— It is a serious danger, 
no doubt, but cannot, as far as I can 
8^ endanger the empire. 

Tlepolemus.- You have doubtless 
read the account in Polybius of the 
mutiny of the Carthaginian mercen- 
aries, between the first and second 
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Punic wars, and how the affair grew 
to one of first-rate importance and 
danger to the State. The parallel is 
fortunately not perfect, as, although 
the Indian Government may be com- 
pared to that of Cartha^ with her 
foreign possessions, yet it rests on 
the Government of the mother coun- 
try, strong at present in European 
forces. But the lesson, in any case, 
ought not to be thrown awajr upon 
those who, as a general principle, 
would fight our battles witn forei^ 
legions instead of native troops. Tma 
revolt has made one thoughtnil about 
the sort of hold we have on India. 
In general, the employment of foreign 
mercenaries is only one step farther 
on the road pursued by any great 
commercial nation, of pa^g soldiers 
to fight the battles of an unmili- 
tarjT population, whose youths are not 
trained to arms. And this reminds 
me that we arc discussing Br Booth's 
pamphlet on education, a subject on 
whicn I have thought much : and I 
will take the opportunitjr of hearing 
your judgment on the views I have 
formed from these ruminations. 

iRKN^ua— K you will attend to a 
few more passages in the pamphlet 
which I hold in my hand, I tnink you 
will find parts which please you 
more. When the author speaks of the 
moral effects of self^ucation under 
what are called difficulties, and indeed 
the advantages of bein^ placed in 
such a position, he is forcibly impres- 
sive, and his views have a world-wide 
application. The rich have not, he 
observes, so great an advanta^ over 
the poor, in respect of education, as 
is commonly supposed : — 

** The ways of Providence are not so 
unequal, after all. The young oak that 
is nurtured in the greenhouse will never 
become the monarch of the woods on 
the exposed hill-side. There are para- 
sitical plants that stunt and choke the 
tree they seem to shelter. Men so 
brought up are too often deficient in 
elasticity of intellect ; their minds have 
no spring ; and they frequently vrant that 
moral quality which breathes life and 
vigour into all the intellectual faculties, 
the absence of which no others can com- 
pensate, even by their presence in ex- 
oess ; I mean that unflinching determin- 
ation not to be borne down by difficulties 
— that enduring perseverance not to be 
overmastered by defeat." 
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Tlepolrmus.— Excellent As the 
frost and hard weather is neoessaiy 
to the production of many of the 
fairest fruits of the earth, so is hard- 
ship favourable to the aevelopment 
of numan nature. In every depart- 
ment of human effort we must be^ 
made perfect through suffering. A 
sort of animal courage, connected 
with that rage which is its second 
syllable, is perhaps natural to some 
persona In the great ms^ority, cou- 
rage, in its highest sense, is one of the 
great aims of e^lucation ; and we 
must extend courage to mean the 
disposition to brave all difficulties 
and be deterred by no fears, what- 
ever our objects are. Such courage 
is by no means common; and an 
acquaintance with dangers in war, 
and the like circumstances, develops 
physical courage ; so does acquaint- 
ance with poverty and hard circum- 
stances — 01 which, in our Inxuriooa 
country, the fear appears most ter- 
rible — ^tend to develop the highest 
moral coura^. I do not quite Uke 
the distinction, however, orawn be- 
tween the two kinds of coura^ for 
physical courage, under certam cir- 
cumstances, as, for instance, in the 
wreck of the Birkenhead — 

Irenjius.— Quoted by Dr Booth, 
by the way. 

TLEPOLEBnrs.— Seems to climb to 
the acme of human merit. 

iRKNiBUS. — There is somethi^ 
striking in the case of the late Wil- 
liam Gifford of the Qitarterly Review, 
He writes, says Dr Booth, thus of his 
early life :— 

" I possessed at this time but one book 
in the world ; it was a treatise on alge- 
bra, given to me by a young woman, 
who found it in a lodging-house. I con- 
sidered it as a treasure. I sat up for the 
^vatest part of several nights succes- 
sively ; this carried me some way into 
the science. I had not a farthing on 
earth, nor a friend to give me one. Pen, 
^ ink, and paper were therefore, for the 
' most part, as completely out of my reach 
as a crown and sceptre. There was in- 
deed a resource. I beat out pieces of 
leather as smooth as possible, and 
wrought my problems on them with an 
old blunted awL" 

TLKPOLEBfUs.— Glorious tenacity 
of purpose and courage 1 It appears, 
then, that poverty itself is a bugbear 
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which will flee if faced However, 
perhaps the teaching of the present 
day generally too much imphes that 
poverty is a disgrace, to be escaped at 
all risks. Great as such men are, 
they are greater if we look upon 
them as loving knowledge for its 
^ own fruits, and not as the vine which 
furnishes a ladder to climb to the top 
of the tree it entwinea What we 
have to teach the poor generally is, 
acquiescence in poverty— the most 
difficult to learn of all human lessons 
— ^rather than to show them methods 
of escape. The latter are for the 
favoured and talented few, the for- 
mer is for the masses. And it is a 
great lesson to teach those who are 
conscious of more than ordinary 
ability, that in the vast majority of 
pases, knowledge, and wisdom, which 
18 higher than knowledge, doos not 
pay, or make a man any richer. I 
am not complaining of the tone of 
this pamphlet in particular, but of 
m^Bt of the practical teaching of the 
day. that it starts on the assumption 
of tne great evil of poverty. It was 
the old Athenian notion, as set forth 
by Pericles, which, though in the 
mouth of so great a man, was some- 
what self-contradictoiy : " We do 
not consider poverty a disgrace, but 
not to flee from it by work we con- 
sider rather dii^raceiuL'' 

Iren JEU8.— Of course the turning- 
point of the question is not whether 
work pays, but whether work, in it- 
se^ is meritorious. 

TLEPOLEMua.— It depends on what 
kind of work is meant I see a door 
open which will lead us into the 
ethics of Aristotle, but really we 
cannot thread so fine a needle in 
the midst of the vibrations of a 
railway carria^ The ereat ques- 
tion is, what IS the work of man ? 
Work is sacred no doubt, as the 
Curse is sacred, as it issued from 
Divine lips ; but is all work sacred ? 
I trow not. There is no neces- 
sary sanctity in inventing a new 
machine for saving trouble in print- 
ing calicoes. Thomas Carlyle has 
done much mischief in insisting on 
the sacredness of work — of industry 
in general : he should have defined 
what work. The scoundrel who 
stole bullion from a train, was no 
doubt a skilful and industrious work- 
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man ; and so are '' chevaliers d*in- 
dustrie** in general No workman 
is so indefatigable as the arch-fiend 
himself, who finds woric for idle 
hands to do. It would be more true 
to say that idleness is cursed, than 
that work in general is blessed. I 
cannot consider as idleness any atti- 
tude of the human souL from which 
it becomes greater, nobler, freer, or 
more loving—such as is often assum- 
ed in what is called play or pastime. 
Our modem utilitarians would pro- 
bably have considered Jacob in the 
wilderness an idler, wrestling with 
angels in his dreams, and seeing 
visions of heaven. Mind that I am 
not taking exception to your pam- 
phlet, which is written with a special 
object, which it admirably frdfils. 

iRENiBUS (reads again). 

Tlepolemus.— These remarks on 
the impossibility of acquiring any- 
thing valuable without labour, lu- 
though trite, and of ancient burden, 
are excellently applied. I love 
rather the application of Virgil to 
agriculture, and the struggle with 
matter, than to the £ngland-of-the- 
nineteenth - century struggle with 
man ; the selfish stru^le of drown- 
ing men in a shipwreck for the pos- 
session of a plank which will hold 
only one at a time. I always feel 
personally with respect to this con- 
tention of ours for the prizes of life, 
what I feel when I have got into a 
wedged crowd to see a show : for a 
time I endure it; at last, from pres- 
sure on my lungs, heat, and ill odours, 
I come to the conclusion that the sight 
is not " tanti," the show is not worth 
the inconvenience, and hustle my 
way out again into space and free- 
dom, to the great astonishment of 
those who crowd into the place I 
leave, won perhaps at the cost of 
some trouble, and just at the moment 
when I hadplaced myself among the 
first. But I rush out at last, not only 
overpowered by the inconvenience, 
but feeling the indignity of making 
one in the competition for so inade- 
quate an object. 

The prizes of life are well described 
in popular parlance as getting-on. 
What is the object when got to? 
A lord mayor's show, perhaps, over 
in an hour. 

The prizes of life are in general not 
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worth the ncrifioes jptid for them. 
A man spends all his best dajsin 
London smoke in the stndy of the 
law; he wriggles and bortles his 
way to the first places in the State, 
it may be to the WoolsadL Or, to 
take a stronger instance, he becomes 
a conmierciu millionaire : well, he 
goes into retirement at sixty ; bat I 
say that the poor curate of a hnn- 
dred a-year understands better the 
meanings of spring, summer, autumn . 
and winter, than such a man, ana 
nothing that wealth can bring can 
counterpoise such a source of eigoy- 
ment Thus yon can understand 
how I can afford to pity the man on 
the Woolsack while the May-fly is 
on the waters. Were the sacrifice 
of nature made for some great eyer- 
lastin^ good, there would be some 
sense m it; for temporal and tern- 
poraiy advantages to make it, is 
consummate folly. Those who haye 
not Hyed with nature through 
this year's June will never see 
another like it, for they will be 
older next year, and the sight and 
smell of lilac and hawthorn, and the 
sound of the cuckoo and the black- 
bird, will have lost some bloom and 
freshness, and suffered for them 
some, however inappreciable, dimi- 
nution in richness of melody. 

iBBNiins.— What do you think of 
Dr Booth's remarks on hght reading 
in his other lecture? 

•* You are not to imngine that eveir 
hour you pan over a flimay tale or threaa- 
bare fiction ia ao much time cut off from 
amuaementi and giyen to mental im- 
provement The time thua paaaed in 
reverie over the pages of a novel may 
safely be put down under the same head 
as time passed in singing or dancing, or 
any other like harmless amusement It 
is seldom better spent, and ver^ often 
worse. I am not finding fault with this 
kind of reading, I only contend that it 
should not be set down for what it is 
not It would be a very pleasant thing 
for all of us if we could acquire know- 
ledge in this way, just as you farmers 
would find it very pleasant and profitable 
if you coudd grow wheat by merely cast- 
ing the seed on the greensward. Tou 
can no more reap knowledge than you 
can reap air, without the sweat of the 
brow, whether it be from within or with- 
out Tou may write letters with your 
fingers in water ; but you must use the 
ohuel and the mallet, you must strain 
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the muadea of the am, to grave them 
in marble." 

TLKPOLE][U8.-~Well, I think thst 
the reading of trampeiy novels, as 
the reading <^ all other trumpery 
books, even if they be unmeaning 
treatises on divini^ or metaphysics, ^ 
is mere waste of tune, for tney are 
incapable of giving the hearty enjoy- 
ment that may be given by dancing 
or music But a eood novel is a 
very good book indeed, almost as 
good as a ^ood poem. It may do 
more than inform the mind, it may 
strengthen the soul for the battle oif 
life, and, by drawing pictures of the 
noble and heroic, induce the reader 
to become noble and heroic likewise; 
No one can read the accounts of sood 
deeds or generous emotions without 
feeling good and generous as he reads, 
if he has a spark of feeling at aU : 
and such sentiments are m eooa 
romances wrought out more niUy 
than in any other booka It is ^n- 
posmble to read such a book as 
»cott*s Taluman, for instance, with- 
out feeling one*s courage rise: or, to 
instance later works, how mucn kind- 
liness may be awakened in the heart 
by the perusal of some of Dickens's 
and Thackeray's best novels, and 
how many ttooi qualities evoked by 
the examples set forth in these last 
two noble works of Bulwer— 7%* 
CaxUms and My Novd. Novels, 
like the drama, ma^ be used and 
abused Their apphcation to edu- 
cation, considering how powerfully 
they act upon the heart, is by no 
means to be overlooked : but as to 
the bare getting of knowledge, they 
are, perhaps, as Dr Booth observes, 
too pleasant to be very useful and a 
surfeit even of the l>est of tnem is 
likely enough to unnerve the soul 
from strenuous action instead d* 
prompting it However, a ^eral 
outcry agamst fiction must, m any 
case, stand the test of the Book of 
Job, which is supposed by many 
sound divines to be of this character 
—vie, an Oriental romance re^^ete 
with moral and religious truth ; yet. 
perhaps^ permitting of as practical 
an apphcation to human life and its 
needs as any other book in ^e 
Bible. 

I go with Dr Booth to a certain 
extent Tou cannot learn history 
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firom Scott or Shakespeare. You must 
dive into the sources from which they 
drew to become an historian. But 
vou can learn the deductions of 
history, ^ou can study the human 
heart as in a mirror, and by dwelling 
on the pictures of noble deeds^ learn 
to do nobly yourself; a thmg to 
"which the stud^ of trigonometry or 
conic sections mU. never fiimish the 
slightest hint. 

iBBN JBU8.— Dr Booth rightly ob- 
serves that every man requires a pack 
of knowledge to carry with him 
through life, and it is a matter of 
some difficulty to select what that 
pack shall consist of, just as it re- 
quires more judgment, though not 
actual trouble, to pack for a short 
journey than for a nouse-moving. 

Tlepolemus. — I should like to 
hear what he says, premisine that I 
have notions of my own on this sub- 
ject which may bie right or wrong, 
bat are not thepopular one& 

Iben jsus. — Hesays that the know- 
ledge a man puts into him ought to 
stand one of two tests — either it 
ought to furnish a mental gymnastic 
to strengthen the powers of the mind, 
or it ought to be of practical appli- 
cability ; best of all it is if it com- 
bines both these advantages. And 
here he passes a strong encomium 
upon the Aristotelian logic, giving it 
even the palm over pure matnematics 
as a mental exercise, but stating that 
it has fallen into disuse because not 
equally applicable to the needs of 
Ufa 

Tlepolemus. — Here I humbly dis- 
sent. Logic is an universal solvent. 
Its study forms the soundest basis of 
all studies. To think correctly as a 
habit not only strengthens the mind 
but tne soul ; is the great antidote to 
poisonous falsehood and subtle fallacy 
and self-deceit — ^teaches a man to be 
true to himself, when based on sound 
moral training ; and if to himself, to 
others, and to his Qod. It is of uni- 
versal practical application : even to 
the lower application of getting on in 
the world it is not without great 
uses. What will pure mathematics, 
with all their purity, do like this ) 

iBENiBUS. — ThiB dogmatism is 
pardonable in an Oxonian, as the 
Anstotelian logic is the recognised 
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Tlepolemus.— What about Greek 
and Latin ? 

IsEN^us. — Dr Booth evidently 
l)leads against the general applica- 
tion of tne classics to purposes of 
universal education. 

Tlepolemus. — It may be so. But 
to a refined education— to the highest 
development of education — they are 
indispensable. Th^r represent the 
acme of civilisation before books 
were printed, when it was not worth 
while for men to think and write 
otherwise than correctly and beauti- 
fully. These studies have probably, 
however, been overdone in our uni- 
versities and publicschools ; thev have 
consequently been undervalued jbut 
a strong reaction is setting in. They 
are necessary to the education of a 
gentleman. 

Ibbn-«U8.— But not to the educa- 
tion of a tradesman. 

Tlepolemus.— The more of a gen- 
tleman a tradesman can be, in the 
true sense of the word, the better 
for him. Would that all tradesmen 
were in the hiehest sense gentlemen, 
as some indeed are ; we should then 
hear less of fraud and adulteration, 
and bad taste in manufacture. But 
the best of the classics, more than 
any modem book, are rich in pic- 
tures and precepts of heroic nobleness 
only to be outmatched by Holy Writ. 
After the Bible give me Homer. But 
I do not lav so much stress on a 
knowledge of the classical languaees, 
though no man can thoroughly under- 
stand his own without them, as on 
a knowledge of the contents of the 
best classical books. Perhaps Dr 
Booth is right in thinking a smatter- 
ing of the classics of litUe use in 
general education, for it is seldom 
worth while to learn a smattering of 
anything. 

lB«NJEua— Dr Booth shows how 
a nation maybe heroic and noble 
without readmg classical instances 
of virtue • quotes Dr Thomson's 
noble conduct with the wounded 
Russians ; and the well-known case 
of the wreck of the Birkenhead; 
shows how Alma was equal to the 
Granicus, Balaklava to Marathon, 
Inkermann to Thermopylae 

Tlepolemus. — Otooa, But how 
was attl^th^ism counterbalanced 
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resulting from the Bystematic nation- 
al depreciation of the value of the 
soldier. A little more of the classic 
spirit abroad would have taught men 
that every citizen ought to hold his 
life at the disposal of his country, 
and that a citizen who was not a 
soldier was unknown in ancient 
Greece ; or if known, known only to 
be pelted with mud in the streets. 
The more we praise our soldiers, the 
more we ought to blush for the way 
we have treated them. It is cer- 
tainly true that we can find noble 
examples enough in English lustoiy, 
but this only strengthens my argu- 
ment ; the more such examples you 
can get the better. 

luNiBUS. — But Dr Booth shows 
how poor those professions have be- 
come which rest on the classics — ^the 
Church and Bar, for example. 

Tlepolemub. — ^This I freely grant ; 
it only proves that those professions 
are not sufficiently honoured. The 
fact is incontestable. If the clergy 
are starving, it only proves, if they 
deserve a better fJEite, that the nation 
does not believe in their mission. 
Undoubtedly the^ do not tend to 
increase the national wealth, and a 
laige portion of the utilitarian com- 
munity look upon them as unproduc- 
tive drones. 

Ibenjeus.— On the whole, I think 
your dissent from the pamphlet rests 
upon the fact of your having views 
different from the popular views, 
and not on any demerits as judged 
by itsel£ 

TLSPOLEMTJ&— Quite so. I find 
it very interesting, and in fact invalu- 
able, m its rema^ as to the neces- 
sity of concentration and selection in 
education ; the indispensable nature 
of labour, and the nobility of self- 
sacrifice in the pursuit of knowled^ ; 
above all, it is valuable in laying 
great stress on the schooling of that 
stubborn subject, the human will. 
But now you have done with your 
brochurey we will chat, and on the 
same subject.if you please^ having it 
all to ourselves. I confess I feel 
easier now that bagman has got out, 
who was sitting opposite, saying 
nothing, but evidently smiling at the 
' Vworldliness of my ideas. I do 

■"■ * ' : that reading or knowledge 
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is the chief part of edacatioii, fitf ks 
listening to lectures. 

Ibenjsus. — Hear, hear! I m. 
indeed, anxious to know what yoei 
notions on education may he. It ii 
an old saying, but a true one, tiat 
old bachelors wives and old makb 
children are best managed, I msj 
add, old bachelors' children. 

TLEFOLEMua — Fie, fie, Irauee. 
** Honi soit qui mal y pensa** Bat 1 - 
think, to speak senooaly, that tin { 
early Persians were about li^l 

''Three things the early Persyuis tai^ 
their aona — 
To ride, to use the bow^ and speak tfe 

truth." 

On which Lord Byron goes oo to 
make profieme puns, and nv^i^ in- 
consistently suggests that it was tk 
long bow they taught their sons to 
use. And he may be n^ht, f6r the 
modem Persians are said to be tbe 
greatest liars on the face of the evdi, 
quite equal to the Cretans of obi, 
who were all always liars, acoonizE^ 
to the testimony of Epimenidea 

iBENiBUS. — But as Epime^is 
was a Cretan, he must eithet kw 
lied or told the truth in saying so Ji 
he lied, they sometimes told the iitd^) 
if he cQd not lie, he told the tm^ 
then, which equally deskvjs the 
value of his assertion. 

Tlepolemub.— Out upon that hor- 
rid sophistical dilemma. It does not 
follow, because their character was to 
be always liars, that in lact they 
never told the truth. But this has 
nothing to do with the early Per- 
sians, who existed, I believe, entirdy 
in Xenophon's romantic imajpfiatiffTS 
who painted them as Tadtus did the 
old Germans — not as they wera, but 
as he wished them to exist, for an 
example to his Athenian fellow- 
citizens. The Athenian education was 
divided into the ftovoix^, or intellec- 
tual, and the yv/iWKrruc^, or physica]. 
They somewhat neglected the moral, 
which is indeed the principal part. 

Irenjeus. — I rather think that 
Plato in his Republic intended to 
include this in the funKruci), as also 
the education of the taste, in which 
the ancient Athenians were pte- 
eminent 

TLBP0LEMU& — ^Not so the 1 
English. In most of the 
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schemes of education, intellectual edu- 
cation is placed in the foremost rank. 
This must be done, the rest may be 
done. I cannot acnree. We are told, 
"Train up a child in the wa^ he 
should go, and when he is old he'will 
not depart from it" The word is 
not teach. Training is of much 
more consequence than teething, in 
all sound education. Moral edu- 
cation—call it religious, if. you wiU— 
is the first thing ; next physical, which 
may be made to bear upon it ; next 
the education of the taste ; and last 
comes to me in importance the edu- 
cation of the intellect. Knowledge 
is power even when combined with 
wickedness. But in a better sense, 
goodness is power, stren^h ana 
ability are power, good taste is power. 
iOl may be made good except those 
who are bom to evil, whicn possi- 
bility is one assumption of ultra-Cal- 
yinism. Most may be made strong 
and agile : some maybe endued with 
a sense or fitness, beauty, order, and 
decorum ; only the few are by nature 
clever, or can be endowed with intel- 
lectual riches. 

Irenjsus.— Proceed then. 

TLEPOLEHU&— Iwouldbegin,then, 
bv teaching all children their duty to 
God and man, upon which instruc- 
tion we possess a great inspired 
manual, and in support and illustra- 
tion of that, we or the Church of 
England possess a most available 
summary m our glorious Catechism. 
But this education, even more than 
bj teaching, is forwarded by atten- 
tion to the events of life, and the 
example of elders upon children in 
them. The path of truthlubiess and 
courage should always be indicated 
in preference to any other. Woe be 
to nim or her who prevaricates before 
a child, or acts meanly in its pre- 
sence, — 

" Maxima debeiur pneris reverentia." 

Any scheme of national teaching 
which ignores training is simply the 
play of Hamlet with the prmcipal 
clumicter left out 

iBBNiBTJB.— But most reasonable 
people agjee with vou in theory; 
the practical difScmty is to make 
them Afree upon the details of moral 
and religious education. 
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Tlepolemus.— I do not think a 
certain aereement upon details hope- 
less, and I do think that most 
right-minded people are agreed as to 
the principle ; therefore I would lay 
more stress now on the second part 
of my scheme, physical education. 

iREK^ua— I think ^uite enough 
attention is paid to this among our 
higher classes. In the public s(£ods 
every manly exercise is encouraged 
by the powers that bet. and made to 
fit in with other stuaies in such a 
way, indeed, that I have known a 
case in which all the prizes of 
study were carried off by the best 
cricketer. 

Tlepolemus.— True ; but even in 
the case of the higher classes this is 
not done sufficiently on principle, 
and in the case of the middle ana 
lower it is much neglected. 

Iren^us. — Let us hear what ^ou 
have to say. Your way of laying 
down the law does well enough in 
private conversation, but it would 
not do in a pamphlet or lecture. 

Tlepolemus. — I do not know that : 
indeed, egoism seems the order of 
the day, and the only way of attract- 
ing public attention. Witness Mr 
Buskin and his books. I have as 
good a right to make myself an edu- 
cational mctator as he nas to make 
himself a dictator on matters of taste. 
It is a way of catching the ear of the 
public, perhaps justifiable under pre- 
sent circumstances. When Feargus 
O'Connor was in the House of Com- 
mons, it used to be difficult for a 
soberly-clad man to catch the Speak- 
er's eye, but he infallibly succeeded 
by arraying himself in positive col- 
ours, and egoistical waistcoats, and 
watch-chaina My notion is this, 
that we must keep in view^ in the 
first place^ the Platonic principle that 
the mdividual is for tne State, and 
not the State for the individual Un- 
less this is granted in limine, all 
that I have to say will foil to the 
ground. 

Irknjeus.— I grant it then, pcn- 
dente lite, and in order to hear what 
you have to say. I can retreat after- 
wards if I like, like a French repub- 
lican who has sworn allegiance to 
the Emperor. 

Tlspolbmus.— This granted then, 
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it follows ihat the body and mind of 
eyery individual^all of him, in fact^ 
bat his soul— belones to the State, ana 
not to himself. Imedom is only to 
be conditional, as consistent with the 
well-being of the State, and as far as 
it conduces to that well-being. It 
follows from this that every subject 
or citizen ought to be in posse if not 
in esse a soldier ; since an unlimited 
power of defence is one of the first 
needs of a State which will be inde- 
pendent of others. I think, then, that 
all education ought to have primarily 
the good of the State in view - second- 
arily, the good of the individual In 
the first place, all education should 
have a military aspect and bearing. 

iRBNiBUS. — I suppose you would 
have all schools, as in France, on a 
military model, and dress school- 
boys in military uniforms, making 
real soldiers ridiculous. 

TLKPOLKMua— I would not that all 
should play at soldiers, but I would 
that all should be soldiers even in 
their play. The physical part of 
education ouffht to lie looked upon 
as a means of preparing soldiers for 
the service of the State. No schools, 
as far as I am aware, do this, but 
our public schools, and that irregu- 
larly, and as a matter of secondary 
importance.* They educate soldiers 
with their cricket and foot-ball, and 
foot hurdle-raced, and winked at, but 
unauthorised single combats ; but they 
ou^ht to do more, for they educate 
soldiers when they ought to be edu- 
cating officers ! the classes of which 
they are composed being those from 
which officers are drawn, who are 
soldiers and something more. This 
explains the Balaklava charge. The 
Endish officer is or has been a thor- 
ougn soldier, and is never ashamed 
of it ; but if ]^ou tell him he is not 
an officer, he will tell you— or, shall I 
say, would have tola youf--not to 
bore him by talking stuff. 

IsEN^us. — I thmk you may say, 
would have told you ; the time of that 
folly is, I hope, past 

Tlbpolkmus. — Don't you be so 
sure of that There is more hero- 
ism in the BritLsh character than per- 
haps in any other, but there prevails 
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even in the highest ranks a foolish 
affectation of contrary sentiments, 
which is simply deferential to the 
unchivalrous spirit of ^e afi;e and 
nation. And Koutine, impuicable 
Routine, will soon bear down any 
mere impulsive efforts to make head 
against it Routine rolls on its 
dogged course like the car of Jng- 
eernaut, careless whom it crushes. 
It does not come on with the swoop 
of a locomotive, but it is equally 
merciless ; its motion is rather like 
that of the iron hand of St PauKs 
clock, which once nearly cut off. by a 
horribly slow process, the heaa of a 
boy who inadvertently thrnst it into 
the works. A man is generally a 
numskull who thrusts his head mto 
the wheels of Routine, and thus 
courts slow martyrdom. I may be 
such a numskull myself, and shall 
have to suffer the consequences. 
The temporary clogging only makes 
the wheels proceed with a more 
vicious force, 

iRBNiBUS. — Yet we are a reform- 
ing nation. I would mention alone 
the great fact of Free Trade, on 
which subject our ideas are far in 
advance of all the other nations of 
the earth. 

Tlkpolemus.— ^ are the ideas of 
a man who rushes down a ^reen 
slope to the brink of a precipice, 
heedless of the more prudent com- 
panions who call him back. The 
other nations, most of whom bear us 
no great love, in consequence, chiefly, 
of the crookedness of our present 
foreign policy, are scarcely so open- 
handed, and are quite willing to see 
the effect of a dangerous experiment 
tried on us by ouri^ves, before they 
attempt to follow our example. I 
cannot, for the present, see what 
great benefits our free trade has 
conferred either on ourselves or on 
Europe. Its advent has certainly 
been attended with an universal in- 
crease of prices both at home and 
abroad, wnich may possibly have 
been produced by other causes ; but 
the fact is incontestable^ and the co- 
incidence is at least cunous. In the 
path of political reforms we are 
certainly tar ahead, and apparently 



* We believe that some of the Englinh public schools— Harrow, for instance—have 
seriously adopted a system of military education. 
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Btill going on down the same decli- 
vity ; or, shall I not rather say, the 
spring-tide of democracy still con- 
tinues to rise here, when abroad it 
has come to its ebb. One by one 
tbe landmarks of the constitution 
have disappeared, and disappear. The 
excessive electoral corruption which 
is one of the first points of the Re- 
form Act, has led to a demand for the 
sneaking ballot to remedy its eyils, a 
remedy quite as bad as the disease. 
The difficulties arising from the privi- 
leges allowed to non-conformists have 
made the very existence of church 
establishments a difficultv, and the 
loyal toast of " Church and Queen " is 
scarcely ever given, even at a public 
dinner, although the Crown is still 
affectedly complimented in its di- 
vorce from the Church. While all 
this is ^oing on, not even the Times, 
with ad the powers of the fourth 
estate at its back, can remedy the 
least one of our social densities and 
obesities, and railroad companies are 
allowed to slay subjects by whole- 
sale, without respect to the liberty of 
the subject, white howls of humane 
lamentation are raised at ever^ just 
punishment of a capital ofiSender. 
The social reformer stul continues to 
knock his head against ajpost, while 
the political destructive is borne in 
triumph through the streeta 

Ibbnjcus.— What do you think of 
the effect of circumstances in chang- 
ing the heart of the British people on 
certain points ? 

Tlepolbmus. — ^There lies the only 
hope. The terrible Crimean war had 
its terror weakened by a questionable 
peace ; the force of the blow was 
broken as it fell, and was scarcely 
sufficient to impress upon us, that 
the needs of our position demanded 
that we should cease to be emphatic- 
ally a nation of chapmen, and be- 
come once more a nation of soldiers, 
if we would hold our own. The 
Persian war was but a faint touch 
after the Russian, but, no doubt, it 
was fired by the same train. 

Ieek^us.— But what do you say 
of the Indian Mutiny ) 

Tlepolemus. — Its causes are not 
yet apparent ; but I cannot help 
thinking that another power insti- 
gated Persia, and Persia instigated 
India. Suppose we had had all these 
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affairs together on our hands, an 
event which was quite on the cards % 
It seems to me probable that Per- 
sian emissaries tampered with the 
Mussulman and Hinaoo populations. 
And the country was prepared for 
the sowing of the seeds or discord 
by some mismanagement or other, 
which acted in utter ignorance of 
the peculiarities of the Oriental cha- 
racter, giving boons which were not 
asked for and not understood, apply- 
ing the political maxims of Europe 
to the East, establishinfi[ liberty of tne 
press, and the rule of clemency to 
the guilty, which here is pernicious 
enough, but there is suicidal ; dealing 
mildly with rebellion, and making 
rebels believe that they had all to 
gain and nothing to lose hj an in- 
surrectional^ movement. This Indian 
mutiny is mdeed a serious affair. 
Having once established our do- 
minion, we cannot retreat, we must 
hold it or perish. To speak com- 
mercially : It is no limited liabiUty 
contract with the Company. We 
have staked our all on tne venture. 
We cannot do less, if necessanr, than 
send to India every soldier that we 
have, and we must always prepare 
to be attacked at home when found 
unguarded. But already this lesson 
has, I must allow, done good ; it has 
furnished, as the Crimean war did, 
signal examples of British heroism 
quite worthy of the Victoria Cross, 
tne institution of which, and its 
indiscriminate distribution to the 
signally brave, whether officers or 
men, I may remark, hj the way, is 
realhr a healthy sij^ of the times. 

When this rebellion is trampled out, 
perhaps there will be less whining 
at home over the fate of foreign in- 
surrectionists. The cause of a rebel 
may be just ; no matter. His business 
is so serious that he ouffht to be 
required to stake his life as the 
penalty of failure, just as the com- 
petitors for the hand of the fair bride 
of Pelops were content to stake their 
lives ir they failed in beating her 
father in the chariot-race. Do you 
not agree with me that any great 
scheme of education ought to have 
for its principle, what the education 
of the higher classes effects by acci- 
dent, as far as they are concerned, to 
make us a nation of soldiers ? 
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Ibsk JCU8. — I think I da 

Tlspolemub.— I have. I believe, 
abandantly demonstratea toyoa in 
one of my letters, headed " War and 
Woodcnat,** how thia Lb done, in the 
case of the higher daaaes, uy oar 
noble field-sporta. 

Iben^us.— But yon cannot apply 
field-eporta to the edacation of all, or 
YOU wiU create a nation of poachers 
instead of soldiers. 

Tlifolkmus.— That does not fol- 
low. Poachers are generaUy on- 
sportsmanlike ; ^ose who are the 
contrary. I would deal with Tery 
dififerentJy by the law. But field- 
sports must necessarily be in a mea- 
sure confined to the rich. It costs 
money to follow hounds and to shoot ; 
if all men shot, game would soon dis- 
appear. But every boy mif^t be 
taught to ride, to whom riding is 
likdy in any manner to belong. 
Every boy ought to be taught to 
swim, shoot at taigets, walk, leap, 
play cricket ; and fishing might be 
given up by the aristocracy, or shared 
with the middle classes, as a kind of 
sportinff which all might be permitted 
to indiuge in. 

iBBNJCua — Salmon, sewin, and 
trout would disappear. 

Tlepolemub. — I believe that if 
catching fresh-water fish in unsports- 
manlike ways, such as netting, were 
forbidden under heavy penalties, 
there would be abundant sport for 
every wielder of the angle. Want of 
skill and indolence would still deter 
many. The rights of property ought 
not to be inv^ed, but everv landed 
pronrietor might be indulgent to 
angxers^ and a narrow path on each 
side might be allowed, with certain 
limitations, up the banks of every 
fishing stream, linn, or loch. There 
is no sport in the world better than 
fishing. The trout fisherman works 
up a stream, and exercises arm and 
1^ without consciousness. And the 
moral qualities evoked by the pastime 
are not to be slighted : what coolness 
and patience are required to be suc- 
cessful! what an excellent trial of 
temper is furnished by the occasional 
entuiglementsof flies with each other, 
or in trees, bushes, or stones in the 
river's bed ! and how the pastime 
makes even the least aesthetic a 
lover of nature and all her purities, 
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by leading him awav from the worid 
into nature's most beautiful aceaes ! 
As for salmon-fishing, I only saj, 
read the account, in an old number 
of Blackwood, of Ghri8t(^er North's 
taking his first salmon. I saw four 
fish Uken one dav in a Welsh river 
by Manton May-fly, and thou^ I 
was only a spectator, I can bear 
witness to the violence of the ezdtuig 
effect on mysell Talk of the pictnrea 
in the Royal Academy ! — I never saw 
a picture to beat that first nem jUk 
laid on the gravel: his back and biiwT 
were radiant with silver and opal, 
and luminous with circumambieat 
beauty ! At the moment, had I been 
an ancient Egyptian, I oould have 
fidlen on my knees and WOTshipped 
him! They worshipped cats and 
crocodiles, but never saw a new fish 
just caught I 

iBBKiEUs.— You make my mouth 
water — to devour Imn. 

TLSPOLEMua— Heartless epicure] 
But you see my drift, and allow my 
argument, and therefore I pardon 
you. You have never seen «dmon- 
fishin^ Iren^eus ; what must it be to 
have done it, to have it to do, in 
Wye, or Tweed, or Tay, still more in 
Namsen or Alten. 

iRENiBUB. — The two latter are 
some little way off. 

Tlkfolemus.— It may be sa But 
I do not think that the sport can be 
over-estimated. Why, I am told that 
in Tweed they pay half-a-guinea 
a-day, and are not allowed to keep the 
fish after they have caught tnem. 
But the love of the sport ought not 
to make men selfish. It is scarcely 
fair for rich Englishmen to buy up 
the rivers in Norway, taking advan- 
tage of the poverty and cupidity of 
the natives, and warn off their poorer 
countr3n[nen, who come there as they 
do also to make men of themselves, 
or exercise their manhood. Fiafaing 
is not to be despised as a part of 
military education. 

IRENAU&— Except fishing for com- 
pliments. 

TLEPOLEMU& — At which kind I 
am most unhandy. Next to physical 
education, I tmnk important the 
education of the taste and manners. 
Music is here most generally appli- 
cable. Almost all have more or less 
a taste for it There is no kind of 
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instruction that would tend more to 
-wean our labouring classes from the 
one amusement of drunkenness. Why 
have we such a dearth of songs in 
fjngland, but that we neglect music 
in ^ucation ? And songs moke heroes. 
When a nation foists its songs, it 
foists honour^ freedom, and renown. 
&EN^u&— Dancing ? 
TLEPOLEMua— Why not 1 Grace 
and quickness of movement are not 
to be despised. Dancing is a pendant 
to music. If our peasants danced 
like the Germans, they could not 
drink like thomselves ; nor would I 
forbid the educational theatre, only 
place it under wholesome restrictions 
as to the character of performers and 
peiformances. Many an heroic vein 
nai9 been quickened at the theatre. 

Painting is, of course, higher, but 
a certain appreciation of that fine art 
miffht be inculcated on all. All ought 
to be taught to keep their fingers off 
pictures, and not to write their names 
on statues, or even on casts. It is for 
want of an education in taste that 
our national amusements are so low. 
And taste leads to good -breeding, 
and good - breeding to charitable 
feeling, and charitable feeling, as 
through a postern, to the Holy of 
Holies itselt 

Ibenjcus. — And then as to the 
wide field of intellectual education ? 
Tlefolemus. — That is a field 
which has not been allowed to lie 
fallow by any, but on which succes- 
sive crops have been sown with a 
vengeance by all educational theorists. 
They have not spared the ^ano. 
It requires not my sowing or tilling. 
But 1 say shortly, teach Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and then all the 
ologies if you hke. 
iRENiEas. — ^You dismiss it shortly. 
Tlepolemus.— With good reason. 
The ground is so fearmlly beaten. 
Why, for artists alone Mr Buskin 
has (urected a course of study almost 
as universal as that Cicero demanded 
to complete his ideal orator. I al- 
most hate the word intellectual from 
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hearing it so often abused, and seeing 
mind exalted over heart and feeling, 
and will and manners, and strengm 
and ene^, and beauty and love, and 
God. ishould like, I confess, to 
turn the march of intellect into a 
punishment -drill for a season. If 
the world is weighted with dulness, 
it is terribly pestered by the ever- 
lasting unrest of cleverness ; «nd in 
our nowadays travels it is really 
refreshing to meet with a good block- 
head who fears Ood and honours 
the Queen, and knows his place in 
creation. 

Ibenjcus.— But how would your 
fine education, which is to make a 
gentleman and a soldier of every 
peasant, suit young men behind 
counters? 

Tlepolemus. — I cannot consider 
such abnormal creatures in my 
Utopia In sober earnest, I think 
there ought to be no young men 
behind counters ; at least not where 
they are manifestly keeping young 
women away, and driving them to 
dens of wretchedness, wnether of 
needle-driving or social desecration. 

Iben^us. — And this leads to the 
subject of female education, about 
which my Mend Dr Booth has de- 
livered a lecture ; which I have as 
yet not read. What are your views 
anent it ? 

TLEPOLEMua— My views, indeed ! 
I suppose you are bound by matrimo- 
nial free-masonry to conceal yours ; 
so we had better let that subject 
alone. Besides, the train is stoppmg. 

Railway Guaed.— Chester ! ! ! 

Tlepolemus. — Quick, Ireneeus ; 
get out ! I rush and get our tickets 
for Conway, while you rush and pre- 
vent the luggage firom going to the 
four winds. Stop! your pamphlet. 

Iren^us.— Thanks ! Oh ror the 
hundred hands of Briareus ! I can- 
not owm my luggage with two. Crack 
goes the fishing-rod ! My new Cop- 
ham ! 

[Exeunt omnes in a railway 
$crambl€.] 
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TUS HAUNTINO FACB. 
1. 

When daily cares and thoughts give place 
To quickened memories, oft on me — 

Sadden, uuthought of— fleams a face, 
Which no one else wifl ever see. 

2. 
Ko space can be within my ken 

But there it haply lies in wait ; 
The shadows veil it in the glen, 

The rays reveal it on the height. 

3. 

Down-gazing in a stream that lies 



Unruffled neath the placid air, 
meet the light of those deep eyes. 
And catch the gleaming or the hair. 



4. 
Oiyaus I watch the changing sky 

When fleecy white the blue enshrouds, 
That face, as from a casement hij^. 

Looks out through openings of the clouds. 

6. 
The solid darkness of the night 
"^Around it forms a background deep ; 
It ever greets me, warm and bright, 
Withm the vestibule of sleep. 

6. 
Unsought it comes, unbidden stays ; 

And yet, all dreamlike tho' it be, 
Ko actual form that meets my gaze 

Has such significance for me. 

7. 
It tells of years that golden glide, 
')f joys with no regrets between, 
life expanded, glorified— 
)f other things that might have been. 

8. 
r as of yore, as youn^, as bright, 
\o glows it on my vision now, 
irs never rob the eyes of licht, 
^or leave a shadow on the orow. 

9. 
^ not on earth, nor in the skies, 
Sxists the face that haunts me so ; 
it shining hair, those beaming eyes, 
^aded for ever, long ago. 
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FBOM INDIA. 

** The blood of thy brothtr orieth to me flrom the groaad.** 

Oh, sons of women, have je beard it told, 

That sava^, dismaL miserable tale, 

And, sleeping soft thereafter, heard no wail 
Through your safe slumbers eenoing manifold f — 
That wdl ! oh Heaven ! What Endish word can say 

How the blood cries from that unnoly ground ! 
Heard ye the sound % 
Shrieking and sobbing through this summer day, 
Such agony of horrw and of fear— 

Oh sons of women, rise and hear ! — 
As centuries calm have hushed from man's affiighted ear. 

Honour and &me, the triumph of our race. 

Ye trumpet tongues of war, sound forth the call ! 

Oh tender Heaven, oh friends, if this were all, 
And hop^ul &re well griefs fillea this woe*8 place ! 
Then might we speak and weep, and yet be calm. 

€k>d keep those sons of hope, those neirs of fcune, 
God bless each dearest name ! 
Our verv tears would echo like a psalm. 
Oh motner-land, deep-groanine from afar 

To where thy slaughtered children are. 
This dismal fight of fiends, this carnage is not war ! 

Wider than war, more deadly far than death ! 

Oh warriors, soldiers captains, men of might I 

Though yours be still the guidance of the fight, 
The quarrel is of all who draw their breath 
From life of women ! Oh, ye mothers* sons I 

Rise up and hear the intolerable cry 
Rending this purest sky — 
Death-groans of all those tortured tender ones, 
FaintiiiA^ *mid horrors worse than fire or knife. 

He who stands calm^ I swear, and sees this strife. 
Never loved woman yet m aU his barren life 1 

Oh tender blood, loud crying from that shore ! 

Oh untold agony, too great for speech ! 

Oh perfect <&itn, which no m<Nre harm can reach ! 
Thank God that never, never, never more 
The insulted life can tnrob within those veins ; 

Thank God that no one lives to tell the tale 
That nothing but a wail 
Of this, which is unspeakable, remains ! 
Oh women slain ! Over each tender head, 

While men vow vengeance dread. 
This comfort sore we take— Uiank Heaven that ye are dead! 

But if in God*s dark maze of providence 

Such hour of darkness should appear again. 

Oh men, if ye be men I 
Kiss them, and kill them in their innooenoe ! 

VOL, LXXXn.— NO. DlV. 2 K 
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Was there not one among your hero band 

Who, in the blaze of loud explosion, gave 
A yonne life, troe and brave, 
To snatch feU weapons from the morderer^s hand t 

And dare ye less to save 
That sacred nudeus of your race, wherein 

As in a shrine your honour makes abode ? 
Oh fathers, husbands, brothers, think no fdn I 

But out of horror, out of agony, 
With your swift tender bullets tenderly 

Dismiss them to the keeping of their Qod ! 

Oh mother-land, arise 1 Oh mothers* sons 1 
This quarrel bears no prelude of weak words, 
Speak in the'flashing of a million swords, 
Sp^ in the thunder of avenging guns ! 
Speak as loud nature speaks m storm and flame ! 
Quick as the sudden oreath we draw. 
Oh justice and the law ! 
Strike as the lightning, swift and sure of aim I — 
By every tortured som, and heart that bled. 
By every martyr head. 
Oh justice, bom of Heaven, think on the insulted dead 1 

M. O. W. 0. 
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England must find a short load 
to the East. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, it looks ill to be 
following the roundabout track dis- 
covered four centuries ago by Yasco 
di Qama. When our Indian empire 
is convulsed with war and horrors, 
and our rule is suddenly threatened 
with eclipse, it must be a fatal dis- 
aster if our troops continue to be for- 
warded bv the tardy three months* 
route of the Cane. Our Indian em- 
pire has entered upon a new phase. 
Peril in a new form has overtaKen it, 
and others will and must follow. 
What then 1 British India was never 
so profitable to us as now. It has 
grown from a province to a vast em- 
pire, presenting a noble outlet and rich 
employment for our youth— pouring 
golden millions into our lap with their 
return — offering an ever-expanding 
market for our commerce, — and con- 
stituting a midity lever bj which 
both commercially and politically we 
can act upon the rest of the East. 
Whatever is most precious is held by 
the most precarious tenure. As our 
Indian empire grows vaster and more 
valuable, tne less secure will become 



our tenure of it In proportion as 
our rule extends over the peninsula— 
and it will and must so extend,-;and 
as raOwavs, tel^raphs, and river- 
steamers aevelop the resources of the 
country, a spirit of homc^neity will 
grow up, supplanting the present 
manifola diversities in the nanve po- 
pulation, and exciting efforts of an 
ever-widening nationauty to throw off 
the alien element in the administra- 
tion of the country. And simultane- 
ouslv with this change within^ a 
rival — Russia— will be ai)proachiDg 
to menace our rule from without To 
become more valuable and less se- 
cure, therefore, is manifestly the des- 
tiny of British India for many years 
to come. We cannot get the good 
without the evil The greater the 
prijse, the more the peril, — it is a law 
stamped upon all things, and immu- 
table as fate. But the prospect need 
not break our calm. EquaJlv heavy 
dangers have beset India in tne past, 
in proportion to its then value, as are 
likely to beset it now. If the risks 
are henceforth to be greater, so also is 
the priise ; for we doubt not that, de- 
spite all the disasters of the present 
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Revolt, an era is approaching of in- 
creased prosperity to India, and of 
augmented profit to ourselyes. The 
pro^ness of the Past will extend into 
the Tuture— nay, probably will tiJce 
a new start from the very reverse 
which has now overtaken us. 

What, then, does it become Eng- 
land to do ? Clearly the role for her 
is the same as for any individual in 
similar circumstances, — ^namely, to 
make the most of her position, by 
minimising the peril wnile making 
the most of the good. Everything 
in nature has, at the same time, 
a bright side and a dark one ; 
and a similar spirit of compensation 
runs through the moral and poli- 
tical worl(u. If the extension of 
roads, railways^ and telegraphs will 
tend to consolidate the sympathies, 
and awaken a feeling of nationality 
among the Indian population, the 
same system, it must oe remembered, 
will equally enable us to dispense 
with a laige portion of our dangerous 
Sepoy force, and c[uadruple the effi- 
cacy of the British troops and the 
strength of the Executive. And if 
every decade of years beholds Russia 
advancing nearer, and in greater 
power, to the portals of India, it will 
DC our own fault if the use of steam, 
and the development of our com- 
munications with the East, do not 
enable us to meet her with a corre- 
sponding increase of force. By short- 
ening the route, and employing much 
larger transport - vessels than for- 
merly, we may augment our power in 
India proportionately with the in- 
creased risk that is likely henceforth 
to attend our rule. 

Fortunately for the human race, 
and especially in this instance for 
ourselves, the great mass of land 
which constitutes the Old World is 
all but cut through the centre bv the 
Mediterranean Sea, and the lesser 
inlets of the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf. Through that central region, 
over those inland seas, must hence- 
forth be our military route to the East. 
But is the route to go by Egypt or 
Syria? There is a great strife on that 
point Shall we cut through the 
Isthmus of Suez, and sail our huge 
steamers direct from Portsmouth to 
Calcutta ? Or shall we pass by rail- 
way and river-ships down the valley 
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of the Euphrates, through the Per- 
sian Gulf, to the Indian seas ? The 
latter is the shorter and more expedi- 
tious route ; the former is the more 
simple. Both, we doubt not, will be 
executed some time. But tne ques- 
tion is, which of them is it better for 
Great Britain at present to support, 
and which will prove most advan- 
tageous to our lasting interests and 
policy in the East 1 We answer^the 
route by Syria, 

The Syrian route to the East can- 
not possibly be executed in time to 
be of use to us in suppressing the 
present Revolt in Indm, — and quite 
as little can the canalisation of the 
Isthmus of Suez. But no one, we 
presume, is so sanguine as to think 
that this is the last peril to which 
our Indian empire wul be exposed. 
They who think the very opposite 
will, we regret to say, be very much 
nearer the truth. If there be wise 
men in England, therefore, they will 
look ahead a little, and endeavour to 
meet the dangers of the future bj 
turning to account the present. This 
new route to India across the Syrian 
peninsula cannot be made at a rush. 
Both politically and commercially it 
is too good a thin^ for this country, 
to be obtained without some dim- 
cultiea But, impressed as we are 
with the transcendent, nay vital im- 
portance of the project to British in- 
terests, both imperial and private, we 
are desirous of oringing the subject 
fiilly and betimes under the notice of 
the British public ; and it seems to 
us that no season can be so opportune 
as the present^ when the wnole em- 
pire vibrates with the shock received 
m India, and when the necessit^r for 
obtaining some more expeditious 
route to the East is felt nainfully 
and acknowledged universally. The 
vigour, too, with which France is 
agitating in favour of the Suez Canal 
sdieme makes it doubly necessair that 
the true character of the rival pro- 
jects should be set forth, as well as 
their bearinn upon the permanent 
interests of tnis country. 

We have no wish to do injustice to 
M. Lesseps* project for a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, but we feel it 
advisable that the plain truth should 
be spoken in regard to it A muffled 
diplomacy suits well in despotic 
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eoontrieB, where the Gtoyemmeiit is 
everythii;!^, and can carry out its 
designs without taking tne nation 
into its counsels; but in a free 
country like ours it is apt to fail, — for 
}i the truth be kept secret it may 
happen that the people pull blindly 
in one direction, while the €k)vem- 
ment endeavours to steer in another. 
In public as in private life — and 
especiidly in the statesmanship of a 
mQ country — to enlighten is to 
lead. To say the truth, then, of 
this Suez Oanal, it is a very good 
project, though enormously expen- 
sive and somewhat precarious ; but 
it does not suit British interests at 
present that it be gone inta For 
our merchants and capitalists to em- 
bark in it at present, would be simply 
to expend British money on a scheme 
whicn runs counter to British in* 
terests in the East, and which is 
supported by a foreign Power in 
antagonism to an analogous project 
which our Qovernment rightly per- 
ceives to be more accordant with the 
political and material welfare of this 
countiy. But we shall briefly de- 
scribe tMs projected canal through 
Egypt It is to run from Suez on 
the Red Sea to Port Said on the 
Mediterranean, — a distance of 91 
milea The ground between these 
points is very favourable for canalis- 
ation, presenting low levels, and con- 
sistiiiyg^ entirely of clay and sand, with 
no rock. The route comprises four 
sections : 1, From Suez to the Bitter 
Lakes, about 13 miles, with the 
ground only from 9 to 12 feet above 
the level of the Red Sea;~2, The 
Bitter Lakes, 20 miles long, and 
from 6 to 7 broad, generally dry, but 
whose bottom is from 10 to 50 feet 
below the Red Sea:— 3, FrtHn the 
Bitter Lakes to Lake Timsah, in 
which section occurs the summit- 
level, which is barely 50 feet above 
the sea ;— and, 4, From Lake Timsah 
to Port Said, which is over veiy low 
ground. Along this line it is proposed 
to construct an open canal m>m sea 
to sea, with its bottom 26 feet below 
the low-water leveL and hence not 
requiring either locks or gatcns. It 
is to be 262 feet wide at the top, and 
26 feet deep, with sides sloping at an 
angle of 27 ; but at the south end, 
where the tides of the Red Sea (rising 
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6^ feet) would create emraits in the 
canal, the breadth is to be a fifth 
more, or 328 feet^ and the banks are 
to be hotA with stoae. Besides this 
stone-£Euang, solid woriu will be re- 
quired at jLake Tinuah, and very 
much more so at Port Said, where 
the pier must be carried out a mile 
and a half frt>m the shore before Uie 
requisite depth of 26 feet can be 
found. The abeenoe of rock on the 
line, which so much facilitates cut- 
ting, will greatly enhance the cost of 
constructing these works in stone ; 
indeed, it is considered even by the 
prqjectors^ that it will be neees- 
saiy to bring the materials for Port 
Said all tl^ waj from Cyprus or 
Syria 1 The capital proposed to be 
raised for this grand sdione is 
X8,000,000 ; and were it suocessfolly 
executed, we should have an op^ 
canal uniting the Indian seas to 
the Mediterranean — an Egyptian 
Bosfdiorus, through which vessels of 
2500 tons burden could pass fuUy 
laden, and so sail ri^^t on without 
obstroction from London to Calcutta 
or Sydney. It is a magnificent pro- 
ject, but one rather for posterity tbm 
our own times. The railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo is now bdng 
extended from Cairo to Sues,— thus 
connecting the two seas by the fastest 
of all modes of conveyance ; and thus 
fumidiied. the present graeration, we 
think, will decline to embark in the 
hazardous and costly rival scheme of 
cutting through the Isthmus. 

At any rate, it is not a work for 
England to embark in. Let France 
take up the Suez scheme if she will ; 
but the Euphrates-valley is tli« true 
route for British enterprise to con- 
centrate itself upon. And it would 
be about as absurd for En«^lishmeB 
to invest their spare capitu in Rus- 
sian instead of Indian railways, as to 
neglect the Syrian route to Uie East 
for the sake of becoming sharehold- 
ers in this French scheme for dig- 
fiin^ through the Egyptian istiimna 
Francehas longdream^ of conquering 
Egypt ; and Lamartine, in his imagin- 
aiy sketch of the world a centuiy 
hence, makes the land of the Nile a 
Frendi dependency, and the Medi- 
terranean a semi-Gallic lake. Istbeie 
any n^ of these hopes being aban- 
On ^ oontraiy, uiuier our 
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very eyes we see that poli^ stead- 
ily advancing. Has there not been 
for the last tiiirty years, and is there 
not at this moment, a European 
Power slowly creeping along North- 
em AMcay--and is not that Power 
France ) The Bourbons, the Orleau: 
ists. the Republic, and the Empire^ 
all nave fostered that scheme of con- 
quest; and never was it resarded 
with more favour, or pursued with 
so great ability, as now, when a 
nephew of Napoleon I. occupies the 
throne of France. The vision of 
their great Emperor and his army of 
Efeypt-of the "Sultan Kebir" who 
won victories and wrote bulletins at 
the foot of the Pyramids, who sur- 
veyed and organised a government 
for the country of the Pharaohs, and 
who planned this very canalisation 
of the Isthmus, in order that he 
miefat carry an arm^ to Indiar- 
stin lives in the imagination of the 
French people ; and hence the govem- 
mfflit of the Tuileries will never lack 
sympathy in its efforts to extend its 
sway along the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. Read the offi- 
cial reports on Al^ria, and see how 
the invading race is extending itself 
like a dommant caste--eastwards, 
westwards, southwards — over the 
native tribes of the coast^ the 
mountains, and the desert In the 
late war. Europe for the first time 
ffot proot of the great addition which 
her African conquests had made to 
the military resources of Prance. 
Algeria is already, and will become 
more and more, a nursery of armies. 
The profession of arms is almost a 
pasrion with the Arab and Berber 
tribes, and one, moreover, for which 
th^ are well adapted ; and in a few 
years hence we shall have a counter- 
part of our Sepoy army establish- 
ed under French officers upon the 
soutibem shores of the Mediterranean. 
Such a power must, from its veiy 
nature, extend itself— indeed nothing 
exists to circumscribe its operaticms ; 
and the main line of its advance un- 
doubtedly will be eastward. In a 
dosen years we may find it rebuild- 
ing the docks and quays of Carthage ; 
aiMl the cynosure of its ever-advanc- 
ingcourse will be— Egypt 

When such is the progress of 
affairs in the Mediterranean, it is 
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plainly not the interest of England 
to rely upon i!gypt as the sole route 
to the East, — much less to expend 
her resources in opening for the 
navies of Europe a way to India 
which the ftiture may one day see 
closed against our8elve& It would 
be an awkward affair, truly, if, after 
the making of this Suez Canal, we 
were to find France and her allies 
shutting it against us, while sending 
through it tneir own war-fleets to 
attack our Indian possessions. In a 
recent article on the crisis in India^ 
the Univen vaunts that heretical 
England will soon have to apply to 
France for assistance to quell the 
revolt of the Sepoys, and that France 
will accede to the r^uest on the con- 
dition that Eneland withdraws en- 
tirely from the Mediterranean, — ^hand- 
ing over the Ionian Islands to Greece, 
Gibraltar to Spain, and Malta to 
France ! The thought is a very ab- 
surd one, but the wish which has 
fathered it will ere long take a 
deeper hold upon the French mind. 
We beg to warn the British public 
on this point In domestic legisla- 
tion, our statesmen can afford to 
" live from hand to mouth," heeding 
onlv the pressure of the moment ; but 
in roreign politics, prescience is every- 
thing^. All the leading men connect- 
ed with the Suez Canal project are 
Frenchmen ; and though tne Govern- 
ment of the Tuileries is too shrewd 
to give its patronage openly, its 
countenance to the scheme is not the 
less efficient because unavowed. In 
France, ^ngs are not managed bv 
[idpublic meetings, as with 



us, yet something of the rand is at 
present being attempted on behalf 
of M. de Lesseps* project. The Geo- 
graphical Society at Paris has got up 
a memorial on his behalf; and what 
is much more significant—as such a 
step infers the support of the Govern- 
ment—the opinion of the provincial 
Councils-General has been solicited 
on the subject, and thirty-seven of 
them have already memorialised in 
its favour. Do we find fault with 
these things 1 Certainly not: but 
we mention them as indicating the 
true quarter from whence proceeds 
the impetus to this project for a Suez 
Canal, and as corroborating our 
opinion that it is French, not ftitish 
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interests which it is designed mainly 
to subserve. It is the more neces- 
sary to state these things, because 
M. Lesseps and his colleagues have 
done everything in their power to 
impress the Bntish public with an 
opposite opinion, /bryrtirsournews- 

Eaper offices and mercantile firms 
ave been delu^ with printed pa- 
pers extolling this Suez Canal scheme, 
— ^we should like to know who de- 
frayed all that expense ? And dur- 
ing the past summer, M. de Lesseps 
himself has been touiW amongst us, 
addressing mayors, bauies, corpora- 
tions, ana chambers of commerce, 
with the same end in view; ana 
a^ain we ask, who defrays the cost of 
his mission? Are tiiere not diplo- 
matic as well as commercial interests 
involved 'in it? And was it the 
French Bourse or the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that watched with 
great^t interest the result of his 
proceedings in this country? The 
^'interests of the world** and the 
"jgood of mankind** are very fine 
phrases ; but as we read history^ and 
as every patriot feels instinctively, 
the world gets on best when each 
country minds its own business. The 
Isthmus of Suez will be cut through 
doubtless by-and-by, and in good 
time. But Englana at present has 
work of her own to do, in openinsr 
the Syrian route to the East; ana 
the practical bearing of M. Lesseps* 
efforts is to obstruct this work, and 
to divert our money into the rival 
scheme supported by France. The 
question is not at all whether we 
shall use the route through ]^;ypt — 
we do use it. and will continue to 
use it — but whether that route shall 
be performed by means of an enor- 
mously expensive canal, when it can 
be made very much faster by the 
already existing (or, at least, soon to 
be completed) railway, and when the 
millions of money needed for the 
canal would be much better expended 
for England by the construction of 
another line of communication nvlth 
the East 

In any case it is a ^ood thinj? to 
have two strings to one s bow. There 
is already a good route to the East 
through rjgypt, and the simple fact 
that the money required to execute a 
Suez canal would far more than suffice 
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to constmct another and quicker route 
by Syria to thf same g^ ought to 
convmce every sane Englishman tiiat 
the latter course is alone to be 
thought of. It would not only give 
us two strings to our bow, but the 
Syrian string would be much the 
better of the twa It is a shorter and 
would be a very much quicker route 
to India than that by £^n>t; and its 
political advantages would be equally 
on the side of this country. It would 
not only rive us a double route to the 
£^, and so prevent us being left at 
the mercy of^any outburst of Gallic 
conquest towards E^gypt— an outburst 
which mi^ht be supported by Russia 
(even as she offered us Candia) in re- 
turn for beinff allowed to seize Ck>n- 
8tantinople,--Dut it would at the 
same time strengthen British influ- 
ence in one of the most important 
strategeticid points of the dobe, to- 
wards which Russia is alreaay direct- 
inff her steps. A century and a 
hiJf ago, Czar Peter discerned that 
an indispensable step to the oyer- 
throw or our Indian empire was to 
get possession of the Syrian penin- 
sula ; and eight-and-twenty years 
ago Paskiewitch, victorious alike 
over Turks and Persians, meditated a 
descent through the mountains of Ar- 
menia intothe valleyof the Euphratea 
Peace alone prevented him from ac- 
compUshing nis design. But the 
capture of l^ars, and the advance of 
the Russian outposts to Erzeroum, 
in the late war, was another push in 
the same direction. And the recent 
reported acquisition by Russia of the 
north-western angle. of the Persian 
territories, concurs with other proofs 
to show that, when the trencnes of 
aggression are again opened in this 
quarter, the sap will be found further 
advanced than before. 

The British Gk)vemment has long 
had its eye fixed on the valley of the 
Euphrates, as likely to furnish a good 
route to our Indian possessions. Of 
the navigability of tne Euphrates in 
ancient times, and even at a com- 
paratively recent date, there exirts 
ample proof. The huge baives in 
which, according to the Father of 
history, the produce of Armenia was 
floated down to Babylon, — ih% fleet 
which the Emperor Irtuan construct- 
ed from the forests on the mountains 
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of Nisibis, and in which he sailed 
thence down the "ffreat river^ without 
a sensible impedunent— the expedi- 
tion of Julian m the track of his great 
predecessor, when, to use the phrase 
of the historian of the scene, with 
upwards of a thousand yessels of all 
sizes he ^ made narrow the wide- 
spread flood of the Euphrates,**— bear 
ample testimony to the easy navi- 
l^tion of the great river in ancient 
timea And at a period much less 
remote— in the fifteenth century— we 
find that the very route from the Me- 
diterranean to Jaber, which it is now 
proposed to take, was pursued by the 
adventurous merchants of the time. 
Rauwolf the traveller — Balbi the Ve- 
netian — Newberrjr, Fitch, Shirley, 
and Cartwrifht, of our own country, 
embaurked their goods at Bir (now 
called Jaber) for the markets of 
Feli:ga, Bagdad, and the hr East ; 
performed their river journey with no 
important hindrances, even in these 
times, in fifteen or sixteen davs ; and 
80 Ua firom being obstructea by the 
tribes on its banks, found a ready 
trade along the whole course of theu- 
fluvial voyage, in exchanpng coral, 
amber, knives, and glass wr the pro- 
visions and firuits of the countoj. 

It was in 1830 that the British 
€k>vemment first instituted explora- 
tions to ascertain whether it was 
practicable to reopen this old route, 
and so obtain the most direct line 
of communication with India. The 
name of General f then Colonel) Ches- 
ney will ever be nonourablj remem- 
bered in connection with this difficult 
and hazardous enterprise. On ar- 
riving at Damascus in November 
1830, he learned that three English- 
men, similarly commissioned as him- 
self had just perished in the attempt ; 
but, undeterred by the sad news, he 
set off at once in a caravan that was 
to touch the Euphrates at El-Kaim. 
No sooner did ne arrive there than 
he fell ill ; but^ after much entreaty. 
he persuaded some Arabs to build 
him a raft, which, aiter several 
clumsy attempts, was at length con- 
structed. On this raft, Ghesney, ac- 
companied bv his servant, an mter- 
preter, and three Arabs, one serving 
as a guide and two as boatmen, 
launched forth upon the river in his 
mission of exploration. Seated aft. 
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he secretly attached to the raft a 
pole of ten feet lonff, which he sank 
at full length, and watched with 
patience and tact, so as to make 
himself acquainted with the naviga- 
tion of the river : for as long as the 
pole was dear, ne knew that the 
stream must be ten feet deep, and 
whenever it met with obstruction, 
he examined and measured, so as to 
get the exact depth. Proceeding in 
this manner, note-book in hand, he 
made his observations, marUng the 
villages, even counting the houses, 
and noticing the more important 
points ; so that he was at length able 
to sketch a chart of the river and 
a map of the a4joining country. 
Each night the raft was moored to 
some unmhabited island, and at day- 
break they resumed theirjoumey. In 
five davs firom leaving El-Eaim they 
arrived at Hit, where the raft was 
exchanged for an Arab boat built 
of willow and coated with bitumen ; 
and in five days more Ghesney ar- 
rived at Feliga, opposite Bagdad, 
where he remamed a few days at the 
house of the British consul Again 
pursuing his journey, he completed 
the exploration of the Euphrates by 
descending to Bussora. Afterwards 
he asoencTed the Karoun river to 
Susa, in Persia. And to complete 
the story of his explorations, we 
mav add that, six years after, this 
gallant officer nearly perished in 
the Euphrates, in consequence of the 
foundering of the steamer on which 
he was aboard: he happily saved 
himself by swimming, but his friend 
and travelling-companion was en- 
gulfed in the waves. 

The opinion of Ghesney as to the 
navigability of this great river has 
been fully confirmed oy subsequent 
explorera Foremost among these 
are Gaptains Gharlewood and^ Gamp- 
bell, the former of whom expresses 
his '^conviction that there are no 
obstacles to the navigation of the 
Euphrates from Jab£ to the Per- 
sian Gulfl throughout the entire 
year.* The latter says,— "Of the 
practicability of the line there is no 
doubt. I should say vessels smaller 
than the Indus boats would be 
needed at first, but not much. Those 
now on the Indus were the ones 
I worked up the Euphrates in 1840. 
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The fact that a sofficient yolume 
of water always finds a vent, with- 
out anythuig uke the perils of the 
Iron Gates of the Danube, shows 
that there is no really serious or in- 
surmountable obstruction to be oyer- 
come." He adds — "Where is there 
now difficulty in obtaining boats to 
run at a speed of twelve to thirte^i 
knots, and drawing not more than two 
feet water? Such boats are to be seen 
every day on the Thames, and with 
these the Euphrates can be navigated 
from end to end." In point of fact, 
Mr Laird, the shipbuilder, has un- 
dertaken to furnish steamers to navi- 
gate the Euphrates, drawing only 
two feet of water, capable of cairyinff 
a large amount of merchandise and 
passengers, and at a speed, when 
loaded, of twelve knots an hour. 

After the explorer comes the prac- 
tical schemer. When Chesney and 
others had done their work in revealr 
ing the capabilities of this great river- 
route, Mr Andrews came forward to 
show how these capabilities could 
best be turned to account Possessed 
alike of imaginative conception and 
of an eminently practical and scien- 
tific regard for details, he drew up a 
project for developing the Euphrates- 
valley route botn by railway and 
river, and also assigned it a place 
in a still vaster scheme which he 
sketched for connecting the shores 
of the British Channel, by one con- 
tinuous ndlway, vid Constantinople, 
Aleppo, Bagdad, and Southern Per- 
sia, with the valley of the Indus and 
all parts of our Indian territorie& 
Puttmg aside this magnificent dreajn 
— a dream, however, let us say, which 
the future will realise— let us restrict 
our attention to that part of it which 
relates to the overland route from 
the Levant to the Persian GuK con- 
stituting the shortest and quickest 
route to India. 

The first ps^ of the work was to 
find a secure and ample haii)our on 
the coast of Syria. Fortunately aU 
the best harbours on that coast he in 
the very quarter where they are most 
required by the {^graphical features 
of the Syrian isthmus— namely, at 
the north-eastern angle of the Levant, 
firom whence there is the only direct 
route to the valley of the Euphrate& 
In this angle lies the port of Alexan- 
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dretta, the best in Syria^ and alaa iLe 
anden^ harbour of Seleada ; but the 
mountains which suRoond the fomier 
are impassable to a railway; and the 
latter was ngected as not affodding a 
sufficient depth of water. Bat on 
the southern aide of the Bay ci 
Antioch— three miles aoath oi the 
month of the Orontes, and six miki 
east of the old harbour of Seleacia— a 
creek has been selected admiiab^ 
adapted to form a safe and commo- 
dious harbour of refuga As it re- 
ceives no streams, it is not liable to 
become blocked up by deposits ; and 
with small ezpc^ise it can be made 
capable of receiving seoond-rate ships 
of the lin& and fmly as good as the 
harbour or Kingstown. The whole 
expense of constructing this harboor 
(estimated at from ^£250,000 to 
£300,000) is to be bcnne by the 
Turkish Government, which likewise 
has engaged to cany out the wark^ 
under the direction of Rigltah eagi^ 
neers, simultaneously with those of 
the railway. .From this harboor, hj 
Antioch and Aleppo, to the pmnt oa 
the Euphrates where the riTer be- 
comes navi^ble, the distanee in 
direct line is about 100 miles— 
Antioch being not onite 20 miles 
from the sea, and Aleppo 60; but 
owin^ to the windings necessary to 
obtain good gradients and avoid 
expensive works, the length of the 
rauwav will be nearly a half more. 
For tne first twentv miles of its 
course, the line fouows the pio- 
turcsque valley of the Orontes, oon^ 
prising the groves and sceneiy of 
l)aphn^. celebrated of old for the 
rites ana worship of Venus, and rtill 
remarkable for romantic beauty. 
Passing the town, the railwav there- 
after enters the plain of Antiodi, 
through which it runs for thirty miles 
over a rich alluioal soil, ci^ble of 
producing luxuriant crops o£ grain, 
cotton, and tobacco : and thereafter 
it traverses for a like distance the 
plains of Darra and Terrib, equally 
fertile by nature, and not less neglect- 
ed by the skill of man. Having 
ascended these plains by an almost 
insensible incline, the railway reaches 
the table-land upon which stands the 
important city of Aleppo. From 
this point all eimne^nng difficolties 
cease,— the suiuce of the covaatij 
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(caUed Ka Jalide, " flat and hard'O, 
DeiDg admirably ad^ted for a rail- 
way. Even between the Mediterra- 
nean and Aleppo, the works are each 
as would be considered small in this 
countiy — comprising only two cut^ 
tings of any consequence, and two 
small chain-bridges over the Orontea 
The total cost of the line from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates will 
be ^1,400,000. This route will re- 
duce Uie distance to India by more 
than a thousand miles (one-fifth of 
the whole) as compared with the 
route through !E^ypt ; andasregards 
time, Mr Andrews asserts deliberately 
that, when this railway is complet- 
ed, the sayin|f will be nearly one- 
hail The direct course is to be 
''from London to Eurraohee, by 
Trieste, Seleucia^aber Castle on the 
Euphrates, and Bussora at the head 
of the Persian Gulf ; and the jour- 
ney will occupy fourteen and a half 
days. Even if trayellers to Bmnbay 
were taken round by Eurrachee, they 
would reach the former fovt in three 
days more, or seventeen and a half 
dajrs ; but b^ a direct line &om Bus- 
sora their lonmey wiU be accom- 
plished in fifteen to sixteen days— 
saving nearly (me^half in timeJ* 

To link the Mediterranean and 
Euphrates bjr railway is the first 
ana main thing to be done. But it 
Ib not possible that the line will stop 
at Jaber Castle ; and rough surveys 
have been made for a fiirSier exten- 
sion of it throughout the entire Eit- 
phrates valley oown to the Persian 
Gul£ From Jaber it will follow 
the right bank of the Euphrates 
to Phumsah, the ancient Thapsacus, 
where it will cross the river and 
enter Mesqwtamia,— descending by 
a dedivity so gentle that the distin- 
gmshed engineer, M. Falkowsky, es- 
timates it at no more than 80 inches 
ner mile ftom Balis to the Persian 
Gulf. After touching Annah and 
Hit^ the line will proc^ to Bagdad; 
then, passing at some distance from 
the ruins of Babylon, it will run to 
the town of Eumah, where the con- 
flusDce of the Euphrates and Tigris 
forms the Shat-el-Arab, so large and 
deep as to be navigable at all times 
for steamers of veiy large tonna^ 
Moreoven a branch of 27 miles will 
connect £uinah with Bussora^ where 
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there is already an important entre- 

Eot for merchandise (the annual fair 
eld there being attended by80,000 
or 100,000 persons from Western 
Asia and Persia), and a port ca- 
pable of receiving vessels of the first 
msCTitude. The whole line fix>m the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
will be about 900 miles, and the 
entire cost will not exceed six mil- 
lions sterling. 

The advantages of this route for 
shortness and celerity are obvious. 
Even if the Isthmus of Suez were 
cut through by a canal, the Eu- 
phrates-valley route would be so 
much quicker as to bear to it the 
relation which the Suez route at pre- 
sent bears to the voya^ by the Cape. 
A line of telegraph is mtended to ac- 
company, ana probably in part pre- 
cede, the railway, — extending, in the 
above<lescribed route,from the shores 
of the Levant to Eumah. where it will 
meet the submarine cable of the East 
India Companv, which will traverse 
the shallows or the Persian Gulf and 
Aj»bian Sea^connectingEumahwith 
Eurrachee. From London to Eurra- 
chee, and from thence to every part 
of India, will intelligence and com- 
mands be daily and hourly commu- 
nicated with the speed of lightning— 
thus benefiting unspeakably alike our 
political and commercial position in 
the East It is rather stating a fact 
than hazardinff a coinecture, when 
we add that the islana-continent of 
Austndia. too, will ere long be linked 
to us and the rest of the world by 
the same marvellous agent And in 
this virtual annihilation of time and 
space in the communications between 
Im^land and her distant possessions, 
wiU be more than realised the ima- 
gination of our great poet ; and solid 
John Bull may repeat the boast of 
ethereal Puck, — 

'' ril pat a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes ! " 

The obstades to the Euphrates- 
vidley scheme, arising from the laxity 
of government in these re^ons, and 
the character of the wandering tribes, 
which weigh so much with manv 
persons, are mirage-dangers whicn 
will vanish on approach. The band 
of labourers engaged on the works 
will almost be an army of itself ; and 
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besides, the Arabs will not take to 
fighting if they find tfafij oan profit 
more l^ peacerol trade. Rawlinson, 
Lavard, Ohesney. Ainsworth, Camp- 
bell, — in short, all who have travelled 
or sqjoumed in that r^on, regard 
snch difficulties as easily surmount- 
able ; and the last-named authoritv 
even states his conviction that " aU 
the tribes are disposed to come to 
terms with the English, if we once 
made our appearance.** Apart from 
the importanceof shortening our route 
to India, the r^on that would be 
opened up by the Euphrates-valley 
route is perhaps the finest and most 
valuable in the world. The British 
statesman who may, by opening this 
new route, call Mesopotamia into 
re-«zi8tence, wiU achieve not only a 
triumph for his countiy's interesta 
but an immediate good to the world 
at large. What is the great com- 
mercial phenomenon of the times, 
but that Consumption is fast over- 
taking Production, and that the pro- 
ducts of the soil cannot be had in 
sufficient abundance for the wants of 
mankind f We can augment rapidly, 
and to any extcDt. the machinery for 
manufacturing calico, grinding com, 
or crushing suffar; but the great 
problem of the dajr is, Where to get 
the raw materials m sufficient quan- 
tity ? So pressing is the emergency 
that even the slave-trade is threat- 
ened to be revived in order to increase 
the produce of sugar : chambers of 
commerce gravely talk of invading 
the wastes of Central Africa, to find a 
newcotton-r^on: andas for com, 
the greater part of Europe has already 
ceased to be self-supporting ! But for 
ligypt, Russia, and the back-settle- 
ments of North America, the more ad- 
vanced countries could not exist, and 
civilisation would be starved out at its 
centres. Even as it is, we are sorely 
pinched in bad seasons. Ten years 
ago myriads died, and millions com- 
menced flying from our shores, in 
consequence of famine ; while abroad, 
the same cause helped to produce 
that series of social earthquakes 
which shook the Continent with re- 
volution £rom Holstein to Calabria^ 
and from the Euxine to the Bay of 
Biscay. In consequence of the new 
demand for food for California and 
Australia, a simikradamity, we 
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su^Mct, would find «b iftfll trana off 
BOW. Gnat Britain, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, Italy, even France herself, 
during the last ten years have been 
compdled to make large importations 
of grain. And owing to the increase 
of population, and to the mdual 
drafting of men firom aericulture to 
other ^ds of work, wnich usually 
takes place in old countries, it appears 
that tne greater part of l&irope will 
become more and more unable to 
furnish food for its population, and 
accordingly must call new regions 
into cultivation to produce the re- 
quisite supplie& Mesopotamia will 
be one of those r^ons. It is 
now a desert,— ^but aodentlv two of 
the world's {preatest capitals stood 
there, containing and surrounded 
by probably as dense a population 
as any countiy has since witnessed. 
The entire soil is alluvial, and of 
the richest kind, extending for hun- 
dreds of miles with hardly a stone 
to be found on its surface. It has 
lain fallow«for centuries— indeed a 
great part, renewed or coated over 
by the deposits of the yearly inun- 
dations, has never yet been under 
cultivation; and the rest is so ne- 
glected that in the language of the 
countiy it is called "the Desert** It 
is a desert, however, of man*s, not 
of nature's, making; and it only 
needs a regime of onier and enter- 
prise to become again, what it was 
of yore, a garden. We have ktdy 
seen what marvels irrifi;ation can 
work in the plains of uidia ; but 
not even in the most fovoured Doab 
of that peninsula is the construction 
of irrigating canals so easy by hal£ 
or the produce so abundant, as would 
be the case in Mesopotamia. So 
near to each other are the channels 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, that at 
Bagdad, 250 miles aoove their con- 
fluence, they are not more than 95 
miles separate ; and the intervening 
ground, flat, loamy, and unencumber- 
ed by stone or rock, might in the 
cheapest and easiest manner be in- 
tersected by irrigating canals and 
rills. In former times the greatest 
attention was devoted to these means 
of agricultural improvement; and 
there still exist the remains of many 
a noble line of canal, which mij^t be 
rendered available, and to t& re- 
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opening of which the present Pasha 
has almidy devoted both money and 
attention. Com, rice, and cotton 
grow luxuriantly on the soiL (Sea- 
Island cotton has been triea with 
success) ; also the mulberry, so neces- 
sary to the production of silk, and of 
which trees the present Pasha has 
planted half-a-mulion, in order to 
meet the demand from Persia. 

A want of roads, or at least of 
means for the chea^ conveyance of 
goods, is almost universal in East- 
em countries; and in this respect 
the Syrian peninsula, in proportion 
to its capabilities, fares even worse 
than its neighbours. At present 
the great rivers of Mesopotamia 
are unnavigated — commercially, the 
Euphrates has been " dried up for 
centuries. And by land the means of 
communication are equtdly defective. 
At present there are no roads even 
adapted for wheeled carriages, and 
the only means of transporting goods 
is by camels. The cost of conveying 
a ton of goods from Aleppo to the 
sea is £6, whereas the railway could 
carry it for a sixth of the price. 
Wheat may be purchased in the 
fertile plains of the interior, around 
Aleppo^ at 9a a quarter; out the 
cost of carriage to the coast is at 
present 17s. 6d. the quarter— in other 
words, double the price of the com- 
modity itself! Mr Kennedy^ the agent 
for Lloyd's at Aleppo, estimates the 
present annual exports from Alexan- 
dretta at £1,000,000, and the imports 
at a half more ; and adds—'' I feel the 
greatest interest in the success of the 
scheme for opening up the Euphrates 
valley, whicn wm oe of immense 
importance to this country^ and can- 
not £gu1 to be remunerative. The 
trade of the north of Syria is in- 
creasing rapidlv; and wliat it may 
amount to with regular and cheap 
communication with the coast is 
hardly possible to calculate, as the 
railway will pass through a large ex- 
tent of country with as rich a soil as 
is to be found in any part of the 
fflobe, and now lying utterly waste 
lor want of any means of disposing 
of the produce." The Count de 
Warren is of opinion that if only one- 
half of the surtace of Babylonia were 
put into cultivation, it would vield 
grain equal to the produce of the 
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whole of France, witSi less than a 
twentieth part of its population; 
and that, it conveyed to the Levant 
by railway, ample supplies of this 
fine grain could be sold in London 
at the same price, if not cheaper, 
than that brought from Odessa^ — 
with the advantage of its arriving 
periodically at the beginning of 
springy a season of the year when 
the pnce of wheat is usually on the 
rise in our markets. 

Apart from the great saving of 
time by the Syrian route to India, as 
well as the immense agricultund 
value of the region it would open up, 
there are other reasons, partly of a 
commercial but still more of a political 
nature, which urgently prompt Eng- 
land to give her speedy and hear^ 
support to the constmction of this 
new route to the East For example, 
it is well known that the grand route 
by which the merchandise of Europe 
at present penetrates into Central 
Asia, is the caravan-road of Asia 
Minor. — which leaving the shores of 
the Black Sea at Trebizonde, winds 
hv Erzeroum through the mountains 
of Armenia, and enters the north- 
western angle of Persia at Tabreezi 
Along this mountainous route the 
merchandise has to be transported on 
the backs of camels, and for a great 
part of the year— as we found to our 
cost during the late war— it is quite 
impassable. Moreover, however con- 
venient for the merchandise of Austria 
and the Danubian States, this Black 
Sea route is exceedindy circuitous 
for the commerce of £aigland and 
Westem Europe. In troth, were the 
Euphrates-valley route opened, mer- 
chandise from the Mediterranean 
might in this way be transported 
into the heartof Persia in the time that 
is now taken to convey it to Trebi- 
zonde ; and the inland route through 
Syria would not only be far more ex- 
peditious, but infinitely cheaper, than 
the present one through the moun- 
tains of Armenia. 

Besides these reasons, founded on 
superiority of route, there is another, 
as cogent as all of tnese put together, 
which ought to urge us to a speedy 
opening of the Syrian route into 
Asia. And, on the principle of " fore- 
warned fore-armed, we b% the atten- 
tion of our commercial community to 
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it Itisthis: Thesreateaiayan-Toad 
fromTrebuonde to Persia passes close 
to the frontiers of Russia in that 
^uart^ ; so that the slightest exten- 
sion southwards would give her the 
command of this highway to Central 
Asia. That we shaU witness such an 
extension in a few years, we regard 
as certain. In the spring of this 
year, it was rumoured that Russia 
had actually obtained from the Shah 
a cession of this north-western angle 
of his dominions, through which uie 
carayan-road from Turkey passes, in 
acquittal of the debt due by Persia to 
l^e Czar. That some such trans- 
action took place, we incline to be- 
lieye—though probably the district 
in question was only mortgaged, not 
ceded, and lies under bond until 
Russia find opportunity to take pos- 
session of it The boa nas spread its 
saliya oyer the coyeted morsel, and 
the actual swallowing of it will not 
be long delayed. Let our merchants 
consider what must be the result of 
such an occurrence. Apart from the 
political yanta^- pound thereby 
accruing to Russui, it would produce 
commercial consequences of a yeiy 
disastrous kind to tliis country. The 
histoiy of the Transcaucasian pro- 
yinces shows that whereyer Russia 
enters as master, there she erects 
tariffs prohibitoiy of foreign mer- 
chandise, and permitting the con- 
sumption of no goods but her own. 
Besides the money-yalue of such an 
arrangement, she knows that where 
commerce goes influence follows. 
Acting upon these principles, Russia 
has long striyen, and witn some suc- 
cess, to possess hersdf of the trade of 
Central Asia; and when she gets 
the command of the carayan-roadf by 
Tabreez, her first step wiU be to raise 
obstacles to the transit of European 
merchandise, and especially to that 
of her great riyal in the East, Eng- 
land, m present circumstances sucn 
a proceeding would be a yery seyere 
blow to our commerce ; but the open- 
ing of the Euphrates-yalley rout^ or 
eyen simply of the railway to the 
Euphrates would render sudi a blow 
penectly narmleea Nay more, the 
opening of the Syrian route would 
speedily diyert the stream of trafSc 
from the circuitous, tardy, and ex- 
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praisiye route by Trebisonde, turning 
the ^p:eater part of it away from the 
Russian firontiers into chaimels essen- 
tially Irtish. 

Such considerations, howeyer little 
obyious hitherto to the public of thk 
country, are not oyeriooked by the 
astute statesmen of Russia ; and we 
may take it for panted that, in the 
league of opposition got up against 
the Ikiphrates-yalley scheme at Con- 
stantinople, the representatiye of 
Russia plays no unimportant part 
France, too, is against us in this mat- 
ter ; for^ as we miye shown, the Sua 
scheme is her &yourite, and she giyes 
eyery opposition to the riyal Syrtaa 
route projected by Great Britain. Our 
distinpished ambassador, Lord de 
Reddiffe, succeeded^ in spite of the 
hostile embassies, in obtaining the 
approyal by the Pcnrte of this enter- 
prise, and tne concession of the work 
to an English firm. But within the 
last few months the French and Rus- 
sian opposition has succeeded^ at the 
eleyentn hour, in preyenting the issue 
of the requisite firmaa And so the 
prqject at present stands still, and 
needs all the influence of our Goyem- 
ment, in support of our able and ener- 
getic ambassador, to urp it forward. 

The Porte stands in its own light 
when it allows foreign influence to 
impede the execution of such a pro- 
ject Turkey and IWland— these are 
the two Powers which the Euphrates- 
yalley scheme will most benent And 
it is nard to say which of the two it 
will benefit most It would infuse 
life, ener^, and capital into a now 
effete region of the Turkish empire ; 
while, at the same time, by the 
facilities of rapid locomotion, it 
would extend the power of that 
Goyemment into its most distant 
proyinoea What concerns us more, 
it would, to a remarkable degree, 
augment British influence in the 
most strategetical point of tiie Old 
World, and in a quarter of all others 
most yital as r^iurds the stability of 
our Indian empire. Either British or 
Russian influence must, in the future, 
predominate in Mesopotamia. If Bri- 
tain do not protect the line of the 
Euphrates, it will fidl under the do- 
minion of Russia, and form a granary 
and a plaee-cParmei for her attacks 
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upon India. See even now by how 
narrow an interval she is separated 
from this enticing yalley-lanci. Take 
a maps and observe how the Russian 
territmry dips down in a projecting 
angle at the point where the Torkisn 
and Persian ntHitiers meet — a wedge 
Teady to be driven home, to the utter 
aondering of the two sister-empires 
of Islamism. Observe^ too, that this 
extreme point of Bussum advance is 
exactlv over the head of the Euphra- 
tes Talley, and already places the van- 
H^oard of her armies within a fort- 
night's march of the navigable part of 
the "great river." In the war of 1829, 
Paskiewitch, after the capture of Ears 
and l^van, prqjected a descent into 
tiie valley of the Euphrates ; and two- 
and-twenty y earsago Colonel Ohesney 
thus expressed himself as to the prao- 
tical»li^ of such a project, and its 
bearing upon the British interests in 
the East :— 

" Russia is actuaUy in possession of the 
Turkish province of Aohaltzick, within 
fifteen days' march, or even lees, of the 
navigable part of the Euphrates ; and as 
Bhe has at command the immense forests 
of Armenia, as well as those of the pro- 
vince of Kars near at hand, there could 
be no difficulty in constructing rafts to 
any extent. From the 26th of April 
until the 25th of June (U ktui, there is a 
depth of twelve or fourteen feet over 
the rocks of Karabla ; at this time the 
heaviest guns could be floated down 
with perfect ease; and long afterwards — 
in tajct, all the eight months — there is 
sufficient water to convey troops and 
stores. Four or five weeks would suffice 
to carry the advance of the Anny down 
the river to the estuary of the Shat-el- 
Arab, and this speed would give the 
enemy possession of the numerous small 
vessels, and ample resources of the rivers 
and provinces of Mesopotamia ; Bussora 
would make a good port, dockyard, kc, 
opening towards India, as well as an 
excellent place-darmes, from which an 
enemy might immediately extend him- 
self along the Indian river, and east side 
of the Persian Gulf as far as Cape Jask, 
which point is within 625 miles of the 
Indus. 

" Once possessed of Bussora as a port^ 
and the line of the Euphrates to give 
the supplies, it would be a work of mil- 
Uons to disposMis the Rusnans oi a line 
of oountry, which may be defended with 
the utmost facility from an attaok. 
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whether made from the side of Syria or 
that of India." 

That such would be the fate of 
Mesopotamia, if left with no stronger 
tutelage than that of the Porte, we* 
entOTtain no doubt But there is a 
Power which cannot stand tamely by 
when any such issue is threatened ; 
and in checking the progress of Russiiy 
in that quarter^ England has a com- 
mon interest with we Ottoman Qo- 
vemment. In truth, there are no two 
States in the world more naturally 
allied, as relates to foreign policy, 
than England and Turkey. The fiOl 
of Turkey would be the gain of Russia 
in the East — it would marvellously 
advance her firontiers, and bring the 
whde Nomade tribes under her con- 
trol : and therefore the maintenance of 
the Ottoman Empire must ever be an 
important principle of British policy. 
Tnrkej, on her part, must feel that 
there is no power but England that 
is really concerned about her stability. 
France and Austria would be inclined 
to fight with Russia for the possea- 
sion of Constantinople (though not 
improbably, when Russia makes her 
next onslaught, France will be will- 
ing to seek a compensation in Africa, 
on the banks of the Nile, and Austria 
take part in the spoil of the Otto- 
mans); but as regards Turkey in 
Asia neither of these powers would 
^ve themselves any concern. And 
it will assuredly be in that ouarter 
that the next onslaught of Russia 
will be made. Turning from the 
banks of the Danube, where any 
aggression would revive a league of 
opposition, the Muscovite battalions 
will pour down into Asia Minor, 
where^ except Ears and Erzeroum, 
there is not a single barrier to their 
progress; and establishing them- 
selves in the plains of Anatolia, 
and cutting off the chief revenues 
and food-supplies of Constantinople, 
will deal a blow on the neck to the 
Ottoman power, which will result 
in the total disintegration of that 
empire. 

England is the only Power that has 
an interest in delaying such a catas- 
trophe ; and the construction of the 
Euphra^s-valley route would give 
her not only a double inducement^ 
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but an important Tantaffe-groond for 
doing ea Nor need tne Porte fear 
thatj in permitting the growth of 
Irtish influence m the valley of 
the Euphrates, her own hold over 
that province would be in an^ way 
weakened. It is againd thetnierest 
of England to weaken or dismem- 
ber Turkey — therefore she may be 
trusted not to do so. As long as 
there Lb an Ottoman Qovemment, 
its most fiuthful, because most in- 
terested, defender will be England. 
And in admitting the wealth and in- 
fluence of England into Mesopotamia, 
the Porte will simply be a great gain- 
er : for the Sultan will continue to 
hold that province, plus the new life 
and power comprised in it, and with 
his only ally m a position to lend 
assistance in the most effectual man- 
ner. The interests of Turkey and 
of Great Britain, we repeat, are in 
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common. And nothing will do more 
to preserve the existence of the 
former Power, or to maintain the 
stability of the Indian poesesaioBs of 
the latter, than the development of 
this Syrian route to the East,-~a pro- 
ceeding which will draw we ener- 
gies (tt England into Mesopotamia, 
and at once shorten and effectually 
defend the conmiunications between 
the mother-country and our emiHre- 
colony of India. 

British statesmen may perceive 
these things— certainly the Govern- 
ments of France and Russia do ; but 
we think it important that the true 
bearin|[s of the subject be laid before 
the Bntish public, — for in such a 
scheme, and in a free country like 
ours, little can be done without the 
money-aid of our capitalists and the 
political support of the constitn- 
encies. 
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It was probably a hard saying to 
the Pharisees, that " there is more joy 
in heayen over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repentance.'* 
And certain ingenious philosophers of 
our own day must surely take ofience 
at a joy so entirely out of corresiwn- 
dence with arithmetical proportion. 
But a heart that has been taught by 
its own sore struggles to bleed for the 
woes of another— that has " learned 
pity through suffering" — is likely to 
find very imperfect satisfaction in the 
" balance of happiness,** " doctrine of 
compensations^ and other short and 
easy methods of obtaining thoroiigh 
complacency in the presence of pain : 
and for such a heart that saying will 
not be altogether dark. The emo- 



tions, I have observed, are but 
slightly influenced by arithmetical 
considerations : the mother, when 
her sweet lisping little ones have all 
been taken from her one after 
another, and she is hangine over her 
last dead babe, finds small consola- 
tion in the fact that the tiny dimpled 
corpse is but one of a necessary aver- 
age, and that a thousand other babes 
brought into the world at the same 
time are doing well, and are likely to 
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live : and if you stood beside that 
mother — if you knew her pang and 
shared it — it is probable you would 
be equally unable to see a CTOund of 
complacency in statistics. Doubtless 
a complacency resting on that basis 
is highly rational; but emotion, I 
fear, is obstinately irrational ; it in- 
sists on caring for individuals; it 
absolutely refuses to adopt the quan- 
titative view of human anguish, and 
to admit that thirteen hapi)y lives 
are a set-off against twelve miserable 
lives, which leaves a clear balance on 
the side of satisfaction. This is the 
inherent imbecility of feeling, and 
one must be a sreat philosopher to 
have got quite clear of all that, and 
to have emers^ into the serene air 
of pure intellect, in which it is evi- 
dent that individuals really exist for 
no other purpose than that abstrac- 
tions may be drawn from them— 
abstractions that may rise from heaps 
of ruined lives like the sweet savour 
of a sacrifice in the nostrils of philo- 
sophers, and of a philosophic Deity. 
And so it comes to pass tnat for the 
man who knows sympathy because 
he has known sorrow, that old, old 
saying about the joy of angels over 
the repentant sinner outweighing 
2l 
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their joy over the ninety-nine just, 
has a meaning which does not jar 
with the language of his own heart 
It only tells him, that for angels too 
there is a transcendent value in hu- 
man pain, which refuses to be settled 
by equations ; that the eyes of angels 
too are turned away from the serene 
happiness of the nghteous to bend 
with yearning pity on the poor erring 
soul wandering in the desert where 
no water is ; tnat for angels too the 
misery of one casts so tremendous a 
shadow as to eclipse the bliss of 
ninety-nine. 

Mr Tryan had gone through the 
initiation of suffering : it is no won- 
der, then, that Janet*s restoration 
was the work that lay nearest his 
heart ; and that, weary as he was in 
body when he entered the vestry 
after the evening service, he was 
impatient to fulfil the j^romise of see- 
ing her. His experience enabled 
him to divine— what was the fact — 
that the hopefulness of the morning 
would be followed by a return of de- 
pression and discouragement, and his 
sense of the inwara and outward 
difficulties in the way of her restora- 
tion was so keen, that he could only 
find relief from the foreboding it ex- 
cited by lifting up his heart in prayer. 
There are unseen elements which 
oft;en frustrate our wisest calcula- 
tions—which raise up the sufferer 
from the edge of the grave, contra- 
dicting the prophecies of the clear- 
sighted physician, and fulfilling the 
blmd, clinging hopes of affection : 
such unseen elements Mr Tryan 
called the Divine Will, and filled up 
the margin of ignorance which sur- 
rounds all our knowledge with the 
feelings of trust and resignation. 
Perhaps the profbundest phOosophy 
could nardly nil it up better. 

His mind was occupied in this waj 
as he was absently taking off his 
^own, when Mr Landor startled him 
Dv entering the vestry and asking 
aDruptly, 

'* Have you heard the news about 
Dempster ?** 

"ifo," said Mr Tryan, anxiously, 
"what is it?" 

" He has been thrown out of his 
gig in the Bridge Way, and he was 
taken up for dead. They were 
carrying nim home as we were com- 
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ing to church, and I stayed behind 
to see what I could da I went in 
to speak to Mrs Dempster, and pre- 

Cher a little, but she was not at 
e. Dempster is not dead, how- 
ever ; he was stunned with the fall. 
PiUj^im came in a few minut^ and 
he says the right leg is broken in two 
places. It's ukely to be a terrible 
case, with his state of body. It seems 
he was more drunk than usual, and 
they say he came along the Bridge 
Way flogging his horse like a mad- 
man, tillat lai^ it gave a sudden 
wheel, and he was pitched out The 
servants said they aidn*t know where 
Mrs Dempster was : she had been 
away from home since yesterday 
morning ; bat Mrs Raynor knew." 

"I Imow where she is,** said Mr 
Tryan ; " but I think it will be better 
for her not to be told of this just 
yet" 

" Ah, that was what Pilkrim said, 
and so I didn't go round to Mrs 
Raynor's. He said it would be all 
the better if Mrs Dempster could be 
kept out of the house for the pre- 
sent Do you know if anything new 
has happened between Dempster and 
his wire lately 9 I was surprised to 
hearof her being at Paddifora Church 
this morning.** 

"Yes, something has happened;' 
but I believe she is anxious tnat the 
particulars of his behaviour towards 
her should not be known, ^e is at 
Mrs Pettifer's— there is no reason 
for concealing that, since what has 
happened to ner husband; andyes- 
teroav, when she was in very deep 
trouble, she sent for me. I was very 
thankful she did so : I believe a great 
change of feeling has b^gun in her. 
But sue is at present in that excit- 
able state of mind — she has been 
shaken by so many painM emotions 
during the last two days, that I think 
it would be better, for this evening 
at least, to guard her from a new 
shock, if possible. But I am going 
now to caU upon her, and I shul see 
how she is." 

" Mr Tryan," said Mr Jerome, who 
had entered during the dialo^e, and 
had been standing by listening with 
a distressed face, *^I shall tek it as a 
favour if you'll let me know if iver 
there's anything I can do for Mrs 
Dempster. £h, dear, what a world 
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this is ! I think I see 'em fifteen *ear 
ago — as happy a young couple as 
iver was; and now, wnat it's all 
oome to ! I was in a hurry^ like, to 
punish Dempster for pessecutin', out 
there was a stronger hand at work 
nor mine." 

" Yes, Mr Jerome ; but don't let us 
rejoice in punishment, even when the 
hand of God alone inflicts it The 
best of us are but poor wretches just 
saved from shipwreck : can we feel 
anything but awe and pity when we 
see a fellow-passenger swallowed by 
the waves ? 

"Right, right, Mr Tryan. I'm 
over hot an' hasty, that I am. But 
I beg on you to tell Mrs Dempster — 
I mean, in course* when you've an 
opportunity — tell ner she's a friend 
at the White House as she may send 
for any hour o' the day." 

"Yes: I shall have an opportu- 
nity, I oare say, and I will remember 
your wish. I think," continued Mr 
Tryan, turning to Mr Iiandor, "I 
had better see Mr Pillgrim on my 
way, and learn what is exactly the 
state of things by this time. What 
do you think]" 

"By all means t if Mrs Dempster 
is to know, there's no one can break 
the news to her so well as you. Ill 
walk with you to Dempster^s doon 
I dare say Pillgrim is there stilL 
Come, Mr Jerome, you've got to go 
our way too, to fetcn your horse." 

Mr PiUgrim was m the passage 
giving some directions to his assist- 
ant, when, to his surprise, he saw Mr 
Tryan enter. They snook hands ; for 
Mr Pillgrim, never having joined the 
party of the Anti-Tryanites, had no 
grotmd for resisting the growing con- 
viction, that the Evangelical curate 
was really a good fellow, though he 
was a fool for not taking better care 
of himself 

"Why, I didn't expect to see you 
in your old enemy's quarters," he 
saia to Mr Ttyan. 'however, it 
will be a gooa while before pDor 
Dempster shows any fight again. 

"I came on Mrs Dempster's ac- 
count," said Mr Tryan. "She is 
staying at Mrs Pettifer's; she has 
had a great shock from some severe 
domestic trouble lately, and I think 
it will be wise to defer telling her of 
this dreadful event for a short time." 
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"Why, what has been up, ehl" 
said Mr Pillgrim, whose curiosity 
was at once awakened. " She used 
to be no friend of yours. Has there 
been some split between them ? It's 
a new thing for her to turn round on 
him." 

"0, merely an exaggeration of 
scenes that must often have happen- 
ed before. But the question now is, 
whether you think tnere is any im- 
mediate danger of her husband's 
death : for in that case I think, from 
what I have observed of her feelings, 
she would be pained afterwards to 
have been kept in ignorance." 

" Well, there's no telling in these 
cases, you know. I don't apprehend 
speeay death, and it is not absolutely 
impossible that we may bring him 
round again. At present he's in a 
state of apoplectic stupor; but if that 
subsides, delirium is almost sure to 
supervene, and we shall have some 
painful scenes. It's one of those 
complicated cases in which the de- 
lirium is likely to be of the worst 
kind — meningitis and delirium tre- 
mens together— and we may have a 
good dwd of trouble with him. If 
Mrs Dempster were told, I should say 
it would be desirable to persuade her 
to remain out of the house at pre- 
sent She could do no good, you 
know. I've got nursea" 

"Thank you," said Mr Tryan. 
" That is what I wanted to know. 
Good-by." 

When Mrs Pettifer opened the door 
for Mr Tryan, he told her in few 
words what had happened, and beg- 
ged her to take an opportunity of 
letting Mrs Raynor know^ that they 
might, if possible, concur m prevent- 
ing a premature or sudden disclosure 
of the event to Janet. 

" Poor thing !" said Mrs Pettifer. 
" She's not fit to hear any bad news ; 
she's very low this evening-— worn out 
with feeling ; and she's not had any- 
thing to keep her up, as she's been 
used to. She seems frightened at 
the thought of being tempted to 
take it." 

" Thank God for it ; that fear is 
hergreatest security." 

When Mr Tiyan entered the par- 
lour this time, Janet was again 
awaiting him ^erly, and her pale 
sad face was lighted up with a smile 
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as she rose to meet him. But the 
next moment she said, with a look of 
anxiety, 

" How very ill and tired yon look ! 
You have been working so hard all 
day, and yet you are come to talk to 
me. 0, you are wearing yourself 
out I must go and ask Mrs Pet- 
tifer to cx>me and make you have 
some supper. But this is my mother : 
you have not seen her before, I 
think." 

While Mr Tiyan was speaking to 
Mrs Ra^or, Janet hurried out, and 
he, seemg that this good-natured 
thoughtfiuness on his oehalf would 
help to counteract her depression, 
was not inclined to oppose her wish, 
but accepted the supper Mrs Pettifer 
offered him, quietly talking the while 
about a clothing club he was going 
to establish in Paddiford, and the 
want of provident habits among the 
poor. 

Presently, however, Mrs Raynor 
said she must go home for an hour, 
to see how her little maiden was 
going on. and Mrs Pettifer left the 
room witn her to take the opportunity 
of telling her what had happened to 
Dempster. When Janet was left 
alone with Mr Tryan, she said, 

"I feel so uncertain what to do 
about my husband. I am so weak — 
my feelings change so from hour to 
hour. This morning, when I felt so 
hopeful and happy, fthought I should 
like to go back to him, and try to 
make up for what has been wrong in 
me. I thought, now God would 
help me, and I should have you to 
teach and advise me, and I could 
bear the troubles that would come. 
But since then— all this afternoon 
and evening, I have had the same 
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feelings I used to have — the same 
dread of his anger and cruelty, and 
it seems to me as if I should never 
be able to bear it without falling into 
the same sins and doing just what I 
did before. Yet, if it were settled 
that I should live apart from him, I 
know it would always be a load on 
my mind that I had shut myself out 
from going back to him. It seems 
a dreadfm thing in life, when any 
one has been so near to one as a 
husband for fifteen years, to part and 
be nothing to each other khj more. 
Surelv that is a very strong tie, and 
I feel as if my duty can never lie 
quite away from it It is very diffi- 
cult to know what to do : what ought 
I to do?" 

'^I think it will be well not to 
take any decisive step yet Wait 
untU your mind is calmer. You might 
remain with your mother for a little 
while: I think you have no real 
ground for fearing any annoyance 
from your husband at present; he 
has put himself too much in the 
wrong ; he will very likely leave you 
unmolested for some time. Dismiss 
this difficult question froniyour mind 
just now. if you can. Every new 
day may bring you new grounds for 
decision, and wnat is most needful 
for your health of mind, is repose 
frt)m that haunting anxiety about the 
future which has been preying on 
you. Cast yourself on God, and trust 
that He will direct you ; He will 
make your duty clear to you, if you 
wait submissively on Him." 

" Yes ; I will wait a little, as you 
tell me. I will go to my mother's 
to-morrow, and pray to be guided 
rightly. You will pray for me, 
too." 
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The next morning Janet was so 
much calmer, and at oreakfast spoke 
so decidedly of going to her mother's, 
that Mrs Pettifer and Mins Raynor 
agreed it would be wise to let her 
know by degrees what had befaUen 
her husband, since as soon as she 
went out there would be danger of 
her meeting some one who would 
betray the fact. But Mrs Raynor 
thought it would be well first to call 



at Dempster's, and ascertain how he 
was : so she said to Janet, 

" My dear, TU go home first, and 
see to things, and get your room 
ready. You needn't come yet^ you 
know. I shall be back again m an 
hour or so. and we can go together.'* 

"Ono,"" said Mrs PeUifer. "Stay 
with me till evening. I shall be lost 
without you. You needn't go till 
quite evening." 
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Janet had dipped into the Life of 
Henry Martyn, which Mrs Pettifer 
had from the Paddiford Lending 
Library, and her interest was so ar- 
rested oy that pathetic missionary 
Btory, that she readily acauiesced in 
both propositions, and Mis Raynor 
Bet out. 

She had been gone more than an 
hour, and it was nearly twelve o'clock, 
when Janet put down her book ; ana 
after sitting meditatively for some 
minutes witn her e^es unconsciously 
fixed on the opposite wall, she rose, 
went to her bedroom, and, hastOy 
putting on her bonnet and shawl, 
went down to Mrs Pettifer, who was 
busy in the kitchen. 

"Mrs Pettifer," she said, "teU 
mother, when she comes back, Fm 
gone to see what is become of those 
poor Lakins in Butcher Lane. I 
Know they're half starving, and Fve 
neglected them so, latelv. And then, 
I think, Fll go on to Mrs Crewe. I 
want to see the dear little woman 
and tell her myself about my going 
to hear Mr Tryan. She won't feel it 
half so much if I tell her myself." 

" Won't you wait till your mother 
comes, or put it off till to-morrow 1 " 
said Mrs Pettifer, alarmed. "You'll 
hardly be back in time for dinner, if 
you get talking to Mrs Crewe. And 
y ou'fl have to pass by your husband's, 
you know ; and yesterday, you were 
BO afraid of seeing him." 

" 0, Robert wifl be shut up at the 
oflSce now, if he's not gone out of the 
town. I must go — I feel I must be 
doing something for some one— not 
be a mere useless log any longer. 
Fve been reading about that wonaer- 
ful Henry Martyn ; he's just like Mr 
Tryan— wearing himself out for other 
people, and I sit thinking of nothing 
out myself. I must go. Good-by; 
I shall be back soon." 

She ran off before Mrs Pettifer 
could utter another word of dissua- 
sion, leaving the good woman in con- 
siderable anxiety lest this new im- 
pulse of Janet's should frustrate all 
precautions to save her from a sudden 
shock. 

Janet, having paid her visit in 
Butcher Lane, turned again into 
Orchard Street on her way to Mrs 
Crewe's, and was thinking, rather 
sadly, that her mothers economical 
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housekeeping would leave no abun- 
dant surplus to be sent to the himg^ 
Lakins, when she saw Mr Pillgrim 
in advance of her on the other side 
of the street. He was walking at a 
rapid pace, and when he reached 
Dempster's door he turned and en- 
tered without knocking. 

Janet was startled. Mr Pillgrim 
would never enter in that way unless 
there were some one very ill in the 
house. It was her husband ; she felt 
certain of it at once. Something 
had happened to him. Without a 
moment's pause, she ran across the 
street, opened the diDor and entered. 
There was no one in the passage. 
The dining-room door was wide 
open — no one was there. Mr Pill- 
grim, then, was already up-stairs. 
She rushed up at once to Dempster's 
room — her own room. The door was 
open, and she paused in pale horror 
at the si^ht before her, which seemed 
to stand out only with the more 
appalling distinctness because the 
noonday light was darkened to 
twilight in the chamber. 

Two strong nurses were using 
their utmost force to hold Dempster 
in bed, while the medical assistant 
was applying a- sponge to his head, 
and mi Pillgrim was busy adjusting 
some apparatus in the background. 
Dempster's face was purple and 
swollen, his eyes dilated, and fixed 
with a look of dire terror on some- 
thing he seemed to see approach- 
ing nim from the iron closet. He 
trembled violently, and struggled as 
if to jump out of oed. 

" Let me go, let me go," he said in 
a loud, hoarse whisper; "she's coming 
.... she's cold .... she's dead .... 
she'U strangle me with her black hair. 
Ah ! " he shrieked aloud, " her hair 
is all serpents .... they're black 
serpents .... they hiss .... they 
hiss . . . . letmego . . . . let me 
go ... . she wants to drag me with 
her cold arms .... her arms are 
serpents .... they are great white 
serpents. . . . they'll twine round me 
.... she wants to drag me into the 
cold water .... herbosomiscold 
.... it is black .... it is all 
serpents . . . ." 

" No, Robert," Janet cried, in tones 
of yearning pity, rushing to the side 
of the bed, and stretcmng out her 
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arms towards him, ''no, here is 
Janet. She is not dead— she for- 
gives you." 

Dempster's maddened senses seem- 
ed to receive some new impression 
firom her appearance. The terror 
gave way to rage. 

"Ha! you sneaking hypocrite!*' 
he hurst out in a grating voice, '' you 
threaten me ... . you mean to nave 
your revenge on me, do youl Do 
your worst ! Fve got the law on my 
side .... I know the law .... 
rU hunt you down like a hare .... 
prove it ... . prove that I was 
tampered with .... prove that I 
took the money .... prove it ... . 
you can prove nothing . . ; . you 
damned psalm-singing maggots ! FU 
make a fire under vou, and smoke 
oflf the whole pack or you . . . . FU 
sweep you up . . . . FU grind you to 

S»waer .... small powder .... 
ere his voice dropt to a low tone 
of idiuddering disgust). . . . powder 
on the bed-dothes .... running 
about .... blacklice .... they 
are comine in swarms .... Janet! 
come and take them away .... 
curse you I why don't you come ) 
Janet!" 

Poor Janet was kneclinf by the 
bed with her face buried in her 
hands. She almost wished her wor^ 
moment back a^^ain rather than this. 
It seemed as if her husband was 
already imprisoned in misery, and 
she could not reach him— his ear deaf 
for ever to the sounds of love and for- 
giveness. His sins had made a hard 
crust round his soul; her pitying 
voice could not pierce it 

" Not there, isn't she ? " he went 
on in a defiant tone. " Why do you 
ask me where she is) 1*11 have 
every drop of yellow blood out of 
your veins if you come questioning 
me. Your blood is yellow .... in 
your purse .... running out of 
your purse .... What! you*re 
chanKiug it into toads, are you? 
They re crawling .... tney*re dvinff 
.... they're nying about my head 
.... the toads are flying about 
Ostler! ostler! bring out my gig 
.... bring it out, you lazy b^st 
.... ha! you'll follow me, will you ? 
.... you'll fly about my head .... 
you've got fiery tongues .... 
Ostler ! curse you ! why don't you 
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come ? Janet ! come and take the 
toads away .... Janet!" 

This last time he uttered her name 
with such a shriek of terror, that 
Janet involuntarily started up from 
her knees, and stood as if petrified by 
the horrible vibration. Dempster 
stared wildly in silence for some 
moments ; then he spoke again in a 
hoarse whisper : — 

*" Dead is she dead? iSA^^did 

it, then. She buried herself in the 
iron chest .... she left her clothes out, 
thou^ .... she isn't dead . . . why do 
you pretend she's dead ? . . . . she's 
coming .... she*s coming out of the 
iron (uoset .... there are the black 

serpents stop her .... let me go 

.... stop her .... she wants to drag 
me away into the cold black water 

. . . .her bosom is black it is ail 

serpents .... they are getting longer 
.... the great white serpents are get- 
ting longer . . . . " 

Here Mr Pillgrim came forward 
with the apparatus to bind bim, but 
Dempster's struggles became more 
and more violent ** Ostler ! ostler ! " 
he shouted, ** bring out the gig ... . 
give me the whip!"— and bursting 
k>ose from the strong hands that 
held him. he b^n to flog the bed- 
clothes rarious^ with nis right 
arm. 

" Get along, you lame brute ! — 
sc— sc— Bc ! that s it ! there you go ! 
They think they've outwitted me. do 
they ? The sneaking idiots ! Fll be 
up with them by-andrby. Fll make 
them say the Lord's rrayer back- 
wards ... .Fll pepper them so that 

the devil shall eat them raw 

sc — sc — sc— we shall see who'll be 

the winner yet get along, you 

damned limping beast ... . 1*11 lay 
your back open .... Fll ... ." 

He raised himself with a stronger 
effort than ever to flog the bed- 
clothes, and fell back in convulsiona 
Janet gave a scream, and sank on 
her knees again. She thought he 
was dead. 

As soon as Mr Pillgrim was able to 
give her a moment's attention, he 
came to her, and, taking her by the 
arm, attempted to draw her gently 
out of the room. 

" Now, nay dear Mrs Dempster, let 
me persuadle you not to remain in 
the room at present We shall soon 
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relieve these symptoins, I hope ; it 
is nothing but the delirium that or- 
dinarily attends such cases.** 

*' Oh, what i» the matter ? what 
broudit it on ) ** 

" He fell out of the gig ; the right 
leg is broken. It is a terrible acci- 
dent, and I don't disguise that there 
is considerable danoer attending it, 
owing to the state of the brain, ^ut 
Mr I>9mpster has a strong constitu- 
tion, you know : in a few oays these 
sjrmptoms may be allayed, and he 
may do well Let me oeg of you to 
keep out of the room at present : 
you can do no good until Mr Demp- 
ster is better, and able to know you. 
But you ougnt not to be alone ; let 
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me adrise you to have Mrs Rajnor 
with you." 

" Yes, I will send for mother. But 
you must not object to my being in 
the room. I shall be very quiet now, 
only just at first the shock was so 
great ; I knew nothing about it. I 
can help the nurses a great deal ; I 
can put the cold things to his head. 
He may be sensible for a moment, 
and know me. Pray do not say any 
more against it : my heart is set on 
being with him.*' 

Mx PiUgrim gave way, and Janet, 
having sent for her mother and put 
off her bonnet and shawl, returned 
to take her place by the side of her 
husband's bed. 
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Day after day, with only short 
intervals of rest, Janet kept her 

Slace in that sad chamber. No won- 
er the sick-room and the lazaretto 
have so often been a refuge from 
the tossings of intellectual doubt — 
a place of repose for the worn and 
wounded spint. Here is a duty about 
which all creeds and all philosophies 
are at one : here, at least, the con- 
science will not be doffffed by doubt— 
the benign impulse wulnot bechecked 
bjr adverse theoiy ; here you may be- 
gin to act without settling one pre- 
liminary question. To moisten the 
sufferer's parched lips through the 
long night-watches, to bear up the 
drooping head, to lift the helpless 
limbs, to divine the want that can 
find no utterance beyond the feeble 
motion of the hand or beseeching 
glance of the eye— these are offices 
that demand no self-questioninjo^s, no 
casuistrv, no assent to propositions, 
no weighing of consequences. Within 
the four walls where the stir and 
glare of the world are shut out, and 
every voice is subdued— where a 
human being lies prostrate^ thrown 
on the tender mercies of his fellow, 
the moral relation of man to man is 
reduced to its utmost clearness and 
simplicity : bigotry cannot confuse 
it, tneory cannot pervert it, pasjnon, 
awed into quiescence, can neither 
pollute nor perturb it. As we bend 
over the sicK-bed, all the forces of 
our nature rush towards the chan- 



nels of pity, of patience^ and of love, 
and sweep down the miserable chok- 
ing drift of our quarrels, our debates, 
our would-be wisdom, and our clam- 
orous selfish desires. This blessing 
of serene freedom from the importu- 
nities of opinion lies in all simple 
direct acts of mercy, and is one 
source of that sweet calm which is 
often felt by the watdier in the 
sick-room, even when the duties 
there are of a hard and terrible Mad. 
Something of that beni^ result 
was felt by Janet during her tend- 
ance in her hu8band*s chamber. 
When the first heart-piercing hours 
were over— when her horror at his 
delirium was no longer fresh, she be- 
gan to be conscious of her reHef from 
the burthen of decision as to her fu- 
ture course. The question that agi- 
tated her. about returning to her 
husband, nad been solved m a mo- 
meat ; and this illness, after all. might 
be the herald of another blessing, 
just as that dreadful midnight when 
she stood an outcast in cold and 
darkness, had been followed by the 
dawn of a new hope. Robert would 
get better; this illness might alter 
him ; he would be a long time feeble, 
needing help, walking with a crutch, 
perhaps. Sne would wait on him 
with such tenderness, such all-for- 
giving love, that the old harshness 
and cruelty must melt away for ever 
under the heart-sunshine She would 
pour around him. Her bosom heaved 
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at the thooghty and delicious tears 
fell Janet's was a nature in which 
hatred and revenge could find no 
place : the long bitter years drew half 
their oittemess from her eyer-living 
remembrance of the too short years 
of love that went before ; and the 
thought that her husband would ever 
put her hand to his lips again, and 
recall the days when they sat on the 
grass together, and he laid scarlet 

Eoppies on her bUck hair, and called 
er nis gypsy queen, seemed to send 
a tide of lovmg oblivion over all the 
harsh and stonv space they had tra- 
versed since. The Divine Love that 
had already shone upon her would 
be with her ; she would lift up her 
soul continually for help ; Mr Tryan. 
she knew, would pray for her. It 
she felt herself foiling, she would con- 
fess it to him at once ; if her feet 
began to slip, there was that stay for 
her to ding ta she could never 
be drawn back into that cold damp 
vault of sin and despair again ; she 
had felt the morning sun, she had 
tasted the sweet pure air of trust 
and penitence and submission. 

These were the thoughts passtiiff 
through Janet's mind as she hovered 
about hex husband's bed, and these 
were the hopes she noured out to 
Mr Tryan when he called to see her. 
It was so evident that they were 
strengthening her in her new struggle 
— they shed such a glow of calm en- 
thusiasm over her face as she spoke 
of them, that Mr Tryan could not 
bear to throw on them the chill of 
premonitory doubts, though a pre- 
vious conversation he had had with 
Mr Pillgrim had convinced him that 
there was not the faintest probability 
of Dempster's recovery, roor Janet 
did not know the significance of the 
changing symptoms, and when, after 
the lapse of a week, the delirium be- 
gan to lose some or its violence, and 
to be interrupted by longer and 
longer intervals of stupor, ^e tried 
to think that these mignt be steps on 
the way to recovery, and she shrank 
from questioning Mr Pillgrim, lest 
he should confirm the fears that be- 
gan to get predominance in her mind. 
But before many days were past, he 
thouffht it right not to allow her to 
blind herself any longer. One day — 
it was just about noon, when bad 
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news always seems most sickening — 
he led her from h^ husband's chun- 
ber into the opposite drawing-room, 
where Mrs Raynor was sittinfi^, ana 
said to her, in that low tone of sym- 
pathetic feeling which sometimes 
gave a sudden air of gentleness to 
this rough man, — 

** My dear Mrs Dempster, it k 
right in these cases, you know, to be 
prepared for the worst I think I 
shsll be saving you pun by prevent- 
ing you from entertaining any false 
hopes, and Mr Dempster's state is 
now such that I fear we must consi- 
der recovery impossible. The affec- 
tion of the brain might not have been 
hopeless, but, jron see, there is a ter- 
rible^complication ; and I am grieved 
to say, the broken limb is mortify- 
ing" 

Janet listened with a sinking hesrt 
1%at future of love and forgiveness 
would never ocmie, then : he was go- 
ing out of her sight for ever, where 
her pity could never reach him. She 
turned cold, and trembled. 

" But do you think he will die,* 
she said, ^without ever coming to 
himself) without ever knowing me f** 

^ One cannot say that with cer- 
tainty. It is not impossible that the 
cerebral oppression may subside, and 
that he may become conscious. If 
there is anythinj^ you would wish to 
be said or done m that case, it would 
be well to be prepared. I diould 
think," Mr Pillgrim continued, turn- 
ing to Mrs Ravnor, " Mr Dempster's 
affairs are likely to be in order— his 
wiU is " 

'^ 0, 1 wouldn't have him troubled 
about those things," interrupted 
Janet ; ** he has no relations but 

fuite distant ones — ^no one but me. 
wouldn't take up the time with 
that. I only want to .... " 

She was unable to finish ' she felt 
her sobs rising, and left tne room. 
"0 God!" she sud inwardly, "is 
not Thy love greater than mine) 
Have mercy on him ! have mercy <m 
himl" 

This happened on Wednesday, ten 
days after tne fi&tal accident By the 
following Sunday, Dempster was in 
a state of rapidly increasing^ prostra- 
tion ; and when Mr Pillgrim, who, 
in turn with his assistant had slept 
in the house from the beginning. 
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came in, about half-past ten, as nsnal, 
he scarcely believea that the feebly 
struggling life would last out till 
morning. For the last few days he 
had been administering stimulants 
to relieve the exhaustion which had 
succeeded the alternations of delirium 
and stupor. This slight office was 
all that now remained to be done to 
the patient ; so at eleven o'clock Mr 
PiUgrim went to bed, having given 
directions to the nurse, and desired 
her to call him if any dian^ took 
place, or if Mrs Dempster desu^ his 
presence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to 
leave the room. She was yearning 
and watchinff for a moment m which 
her husbands eyes would rest con- 
sciously upon her, and he would 
know that she had forgiven him. 

How chan^ he was since that 
terrible Monday, nearly a fortnight 
ago ! He lay motionless, but for the 
irregular breathing that stirred his 
broad chest and thick muscular neck. 
His features were no longer purple 
and swollen : they were pale, sunken, 
and haggard. A cold perspiration 
stood in beads on the protuberant 
forehead, and on the wasted hands 
stretched motionless on the bed- 
clothes. It was better to see the 
hands so, than convulsively picking 
the air, as they had been a week ago. 

Janet sat on the edge of the bed 
through the long hours of candle- 
light, watching the unconscious half- 
closed eyes, wiping the perspiration 
from the brow and cheeks, and keep- 
ing her left hand on the cold un- 
answering right hand that lay beside 
her on tne bed-clothes. She was 
almost as pale as her dying husband, 
and there were dark lines under her 
eyes, for this was the third night since 
she had taken off her clothes; but the 
eaffer straining gaze of her dark eyes, 
and the acute sensibility that lay in 
every line about her mouth, made a 
Strang contrast with the blank un- 
consciousness and emaciated animal- 
ism of the face she was watching. 

There was profound stillness in the 
house. She heard no sound but her 
husband's breathing and the ticking 
ofthe watch on the mantelpiece. The 
candle, placed high up^ shed a soft 
light down on the one object she cared 
to see. There was a smell of brandy 
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in the room; it was given to her 
husband from time to time ; but this 
smell, which at first had produced in 
her a faint shuddering sensation, was 
now become indifferent to her; she 
did not even perceive it; she was too 
imconscious of herself to feel either 
temptations or accusations. She onlv 
felt that the husband of her youth 
was djring ; far, fer out of her reach, 
as if she were standing helpless on 
the shore, while he was sinking in 
the black storm- waves ^ she only 
yearned for one moment m which she 
might satisfy the deep forgiving pity 
of her soul by one look of love, one 
word of tenderness. 

Her sensations and thoughts were 
so persistent that she could not mea- 
sure the hours, and it was a surprise 
to her when the nurse put out the 
candle, and let in the famt morning 
light Mrs Raynor, anxious about 
Janet, was already up, and now 
brought in some fresh coffee for her : 
and Mr Pillgrim, having awaked, haa 
hurried on his clothes, and was come 
in to see how Dempster was. 

This change from candle-light to 
morning, this recommencement ofthe 
same round of things that had hap- 
pened yesterday, was a discourage- 
ment rather than a relief to Janet. 
She was more conscious of her chill 
weariness ; the new light thrown on 
her husband's face seemed to reveal 
the still work that death had been 
doing through the night; she felt her 
last lingering hope that he would 
ever know her again forsake her. 

But now Mr Pillgrim, having felt 
the pulse, was puttmg some brandv 
in a tea-spoon between Dempster's 
lips ; the brandy went down, and his 
breathing became freer. Janet no- 
ticed the change, and her heart beat 
faster as she leaned forward to watch 
him. Suddenly a slight movement, 
like the passing away of a shadow, 
was visible in his face, and he opened 
his eyes ftiU on Janet. 

It was almost like meeting him 
again on the resurrection morning, 
after the night of the grave. 

" Robert, do you know mel" 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and 
there was a faintly perceptible mo- 
tion of the lips, as if he wanted to 
speak. 

But the moment of speech was for 
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e^er gone — the moment for asking never knew ; for. as she was beading 

^rdon of her, if he wanted to ask it to kiss him, the tidck veil of death feu 

Gould he read the fuU forgiveneas between them, and her lq» touched 

that was written in her eyes 1 She a corpse. 
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The faces looked veiy hard and 
unmoved that surrounded Demp- 
ster's ^ve, while old Mr Crewe 
read the burial-service in his low, 
broken voice. The pail-bearers were 
such men as Mr Pittman, Mr Lowme, 
and Mr Budd— men whom Dempster 
had called his friends while he was 
in life ; and worldly faces never look 
so worldly as at a AmeraL They 
have the same effect of grating in- 
congruity as the sound of a coarse 
voice breaking the solemn silence of 
ni^t 

The one face that had sorrow in it 
was covered by a thick crape-veiL 
and the sorrow was suppressed ana 
silent No one knew how deep it 
was : for the thought in most of her 
neignbours* minds was, that Mrs 
Dempster could hardly have had 
better fortune than to lose a bad 
husband who had left her the com- 
pensation of a good income. They 
found it difficult to conceive that her 
husband's death could be felt by her 
otherwise than as a deliverance. The 
person who was most thoroughly 
convinced that Janet's grief was deep 
and real, was Mr Pillgrim, who in 
general was not at all weakly given to 
Delief in disinterested feeling. 

" That woman has a tender hearty" 
he was frequently heard to observe m 
his morning rounds about this time. 
" I used to think there was a great 
deal of palaver in her, but you may 
depend upon it there's no pretence 
about her. If he'd been the kindest 
husband in the world she couldn't 
have felt more. There's a great deal 
of good in Mrs Dempster— a great 
deal of good." 

** I always said so." was Mrs 
Lowme's reply, when ne made the 
observation to her ; " she was always 
so very fiill of pret^ attentions to 
me when I was ilL but they tell me 
now, isle's turned Tryanite ; if that's 
it we shan't agree saam. It's very 
inconsistent in her, 1 think, turning 
round in that way, after being the 



foremost to lau^ at the Tiyanite 
cant, and especially in a woman of 
her habits ; she should cure herself 
of them before she pretends to be 
over-religiousw" 

'* Wel^ I think she means to care 
herself, do you know," said Mr 
Pillgrim, whose goodwill towards 
Janet was just now quite above that 
temperate pdnt at which he could 
indulge his feminine patients with a 
little judicious detraction. ^ I feel 
sure she has not taken any stimu- 
lants all throudi her husband's ill- 
ness ; and she has been constantly 
in the way of them. I can see she 
sometimes suffers a eood deal of de- 
pression for want of wem — ^it shows 
aU the more resolution in her. Those 
cures are rare ; but Fve known them 
happen sometimes with people of 
strong wilL" 

Mrs Lowme took an opportunity 
of retailing Mr Pillgrim's convens- 
tion to Mrs Phipps, who, as a victim 
of Pratt and plethora, could rardv 
eiyoy that pleasure at first-hand. 
Mrs Phipps was a woman of decided 
opinions, though of wheezy utter- 
ance. 

"For my part," she remarked, 
" Fm glad to hear there's any likeli- 
hood of iniprovement in Mrs Demp- 
ster, but I think the way things 
have turned out seems to show that 
she was moie to blame than people 
thought she was ; else, why shoald 
she feel so much about her husband) 
And Dempster, I understand, has 
left his wife pretty nearly all his 
propertv to do as she likes with; 
that isn t behaving like such a veiy 
bad husband. I don't believe Mis 
Dempster can have had so much 
provocation as they pretended. Fve 
known husbands wno've laid plans 
for tormenting their wives when 
they're underground — ^tying up their 
money and nindering them from 
marrying again. Not that / shoald 
ever wish to marry acain j I think 
one husband in one's life is enongh 
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in all conscience ;" — ^here she threw 
a fierce glance at the amiable Mr 
Phipps, who was innocently delight- 
ing himself with the facetice in the 
Roiherhy Guardian^ and thinking 
the editor must be a droll fellow — 
''but it's aggravating to be tied up 
in that way. Why, they say Mrs 
Dempster will have as good as six 
hundred a-year at least A fine 
tMng for her, that was a poor girl 
without a farthing to her fortune. 
It's well if she doesn't make ducks 
and drakes of it somehow." 

Mrs Phipps's view of Janet, how- 
ever, was far from being the preva- 
lent one in Millby. Even neighbours 
who had no strong personal mterest 
in her, could hardly see the noble- 
looking woman in her widow's dress, 
with a sad sweet gravitj^ in her face, 
and not be touched with fresh ad- 
miration for her — and not feel, at 
least vaguely, that she had entered 
on a new life in which it was a sort 
of desecration to allude to the painful 
past. And the old friends wno had 
a real regard for her, but whose 
cordiality had been repelled or 
chilled of late years, now came 
round her with hearty demonstra- 
tions of affection. Mr Jerome felt 
that his happiness had a substantial 
addition now he could once more call 
on that ''nice little woman Mrs 
Dempster," and think of her with 
Kljoicinp instead of sorrow. The 
Piratts lost no time in returning to 
the footing of old-established friend- 
ship with Janet and her mother ; 
ana Miss Pratt felt it incumbent on 
her, on all suitable occasions, to de- 
liver a very emphatic approval of 
the remarkable strength of mind she 
understood Mrs Dempster to be ex- 
hibiting. The Miss Linnets were 
eager to meet Mr Tryan's wishes by 
greeting Janet as one who was likely 
to be a sister in religious feeling and 
good works ; and Mrs Linnet was so 
agreeably surprised by the fact that 
Dempster haa left his wife the money 
" in that handsome way, to do what 
she liked with it," that she even in- 
cluded Dempster himself, and his 
villanous discovenr of the flaw in her 
title to Pje's Croft, in her magnani- 
mous oblivion of past offences. She 
and Mrs Jerome a^preed over a 
Mendly cup of tea that there were 
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" a maeny husbands as was verv fine 
spoken an' all that, an' yit all the 
while kep' a will locked up from you, 
as^ tied you up as tight as aeny- 
thing. I assure ycm," Mrs Jerome con- 
tinued, dropping her voice in a con- 
fidential manner, " I know no moor 
to this dajr about Mr Jerome's will, 
nor the child as is unborn. Fve no 
fears about a income — I'm well awear 
Mr Jerome 'ud niver leave me stret 
for that : but I should like t' hev a 
thousana or two at my own dia- 
posial ; it meks a widder a deal moor 
looked on." 

Perhaps this ground of respect to 
widows might not be entirely with- 
out its influence on the Millby mind, 
and mi^ht do something towards 
conciliating those more aristocratic 
acquaintances of Janet's, who would 
otherwise have been inclined to take 
the severest view of her apostasv 
towards Evangelicalism. Errors look 
so very ugly in people of small means 
-^ne feels they are taking quite a 
liberty in going astray ; whereas 
people of fortune may naturally 
mdulge in a few delinquencies. 
"They've got the money for it," as 
the girl said of her mistress who 
had made herself ill with pickled 
salmon. However it may have been, 
there was not an acquaintance of 
Janet'^ in Millbv, that did not offer 
her civilities in the early days of her 
widowhood. Even the severe Mrs 
Phipps was not an exception; for 
heaven knows what would become 
of our sociality if we never visited 
people we speak ill of : we should 
live, like fjgyptian hermits^ in crowd- 
ed solitude. 

Perhaps the attentions most grate- 
ful to Janet were those of her old 
friend Mrs Crewe, whose attachment 
to her favourite proved auite too 
strong for any resentment sne might 
be supposed to feel on the score of 
Mr Tr^an. The Httle deaf old lady 
couldn t do without her accustomed 
visitor, whom she had seen grow up 
from child to woman, always so will- 
ing to chat with her and tell her all 
the news, though she was deaf; while 
other people thought it tiresome to 
shout m her ear, and irritated her hj 
recommending ear-trumpete of vari- 
ous construction. 

All this friendliness was very pre- 
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cious to Janet She was oonsdoos 
of the aid it gave her in the self- 
oonquest which was the blessing she 
prayed for with every fresh morning. 
The chief strength of her nature lav 
in her affection, which coloured ail 
the rest of her mind : it gave a per- 
sona] sisterly tenderness to her acts 
of benevolence ; it made her cling 
with tenacity to every object that 
had once stirred her kindly emotions. 
Alas ! it was unsatisfied, wounded 
affection that had made ner trouble 
greater than she could bear. And 
now there was no check to the full 
flow of that plenteous current in her 
nature — ^no gnawing secret an^psh — 
no overhanging terror— no inward 
shame. Frienmy faces b^oned on 
her; she felt tnat friendly hearts 
were approving her, and wisuing her 
well, and that mild sunshine of good- 
will fell beneficently on her new hopes 
and efforts, as the clear shining after 
rain fidls on the tender leaf-buds of 
springy and wins them from promise 
to fulhlment. 

And she needed these secondary 
helps, for her wrestling with her 
past self was not always easy. The 
strong emotions from which the life 
of a human being receives a new 
bias, win their victory as the sea 
wins his : though their advance may 
be sure, they will often, after a 
mightier wave than usual, seem to 
roU back so far as to lose all the 
ground they had made. Janet show- 
ed the strong bent of her will by 
taking every outward precaution 
against the occurrence of a tempta- 
tion. Her mother was now her con- 
stant companion, having shut up her 
little dwelling and come to reside in 
Orchard Street ; and Janet gave all 
dangerous keys into her keepmg, en- 
treating her to lock them away in 
some secret place. Whenever the 
too well-known depression and crav- 
ing threatened her, she would seek 
a retuge in what had always been 
her purest enjoyment — in visiting 
one of her poor neighbours, in carry- 
ing some food or comfort to a sick- 
bed, in cheering with her smile some 
of t ne familiar dwellings up the dingy 
back-lanes. But the great source of 
courage, the great help to persever- 
ance^ was the sense that she had 
a fnend and teacher in Mr Tryan : 
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she could confess her difficulties to 
him : she knew he prayed for her ; 
she nad always before her the pjro- 
spect of soon seeing him, and hearing 
words of admonition and comfort 
that always came to her charged 
with a divine power such as she 
had never found in human words 
before. 

So the time passed, till it was for 
on in May, nearly a month after her 
husband^s death, when, as she and 
her mother were seated ijeacefully 
at breakfast in the dining-room, 
looking through the open window 
at the old-fashioned garden, where 
the grass-plot was now whitened 
with apple-blossoms, a letter was 
brought m for Mrs Raynor. 

" Why, there's the Thurston post- 
mark on it," she said. " It must be 
about your aunt Anna. Ah, so it is, 
poor thing; she's been taken worse 
this last day or two, and has asked 
them to send for me. That dropsy 
is carrying her off at last, I dare say. 
Poor thing ! it will be a happy re- 
lease. I must go, my dear— she's 
your father's last sister — ^though Fm 
sorry to leave you. However, per- 
haps I shall not have to stay more 
than a night or two." 

Janet looked distressed as she 
said, "Yes, you must go, mother. 
But J don't know what I shall do 
without you. I think I shall run in 
to Mrs Pettifer, and ask her to come 
and stay with me while you're away. 
Fm sure she will" 

At twelve o'clock, Janet, having 
seen her mother in the coach that 
was to carry her to Thurston, called, 
on her way back, at Mrs Pettifefs, 
but found, to her great disappoint- 
ment that her old friend was gone 
'out for the day. So she wrote on 
a leaf of her pocket-book an urgent 
request that Mrs Pettifer would come 
and stay with her while her mother 
was away ; and, desiring the servant- 
girl to give it to her mistress as soon 
as she came home, walked on to the 
vicarage to sit with Mrs Crewe, 
thinking to relieve in this way the 
feeling of desolateness and undefined 
fear that was taking possession of 
her on being left alone for the first 
time since that great crisis in her 
life. And Mrs Crewe, too, was not 
at home ! 
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Janet, with a sense of discourage- 
ment for which she rebuked herself 
as childish, walked sadly home again ; 
and when she entered the vacant 
dining-room, she could not help 
burstmg into tears. It is such vague 
undefinable states of susceptibiBty 
as this— states of excitement or de- 
pression, half mental, half physical — 
that determine many a tragedy in 
women's lives. Janet could scarcely 
eat anything at her solitary dinner ; 
she tried to fix her attention on a 
book in vain ; she walked about 
the garden, and felt the veiy sunshine 
melancholy. 

Between four and five o'clock, old 
Mr Pittman called, and joined her 
in the garden, where she had been 
sitting for some time under one of 
the great apple-trees, thinking how 
Robert, in nis best moods, used to 
take little Mamsey to look at the 
cucumbers, or to see the Aldemey 
cow with its calf in the paddock. 
The tears and sobs had come again 
at these thoughts; and when Mr 
Pittman came up to her, she was 
feeling languid and exhausted. But 
the old gentleman's sight and sensi- 
bility were obtuse, and, to Janet's 
satisfaction, he showed no conscious- 
ness that she was in grief. 

"I have a task to impose ui>on 
you, Mrs Dempster," he said, with 
a certain toothless pomposity habi- 
tual to him : '* I want you to look 
over those letters a^in in Demp- 
ster's bureau, and see if you can find 
one from Poole about the mortgage 
on those houses at Dingley. It will 
be worth twenty poundfi, if you can 
find it ; and I don't know where it 
can be, if it isn't amon^ those letters 
in the bureau, I've looked every- 
where at the office for it. Tm going 
home now, but Fll call again to-mor- 
row, if you'll be good enough to look 
in the mean time." 

Janet said she would look directly, 
and turned with Mr Pittman into 
the house. But the search would 
take her some time, so he bade her 
good-by, and she went at once to a 
bureau which stood in a small back 
room, where Dempster used some- 
times to write letters and receive 
people who came on business out of 
office hours. She had looked through 
the contents of the bureau more than 
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once ; but to-day, on removing the 
last bundle of letters firom one of the 
compartments, she saw what she 
had never seen before, a small nick 
in the wood, made in the shape of a 
thumb nail, evidently intended as a 
means of pushing aside the movable 
back of tne compartment In her 
examination hitherto she had not 
found such a letter as Mr Pittman 
had described — perhaps there might 
be more letters behmd this slide. 
She pushed it back at once, and saw 
— no letters, but a small spirit do- 
canter, hall full of pale brandy, 
Dempster's habitual drmk. 

An impetuous desire shook Janet 
through all her members ; it seemed 
to master her with the inevitable 
force of strong fumes that flood our 
senses before we are aware. Her 
hand was on the decanter ; pale and 
excited she was lifting it out of its 
niche, when, with a start and a 
shudder, she dashed it to the ^ound, 
and the room was filled with the 
odour of the spirit. Without stay- 
ing to shut up the bureau, she rushed 
out of the room, snatched up her 
bonnet and mantle which lay m the 
dining-room, and hurried out of the 
house. 

Where should she go? In what 
place would this demon that had re- 
entered her be scared back again 1 
She walks rapidlv along the street 
in the direction of the church. She 
is soon at the gate of the church- 
yard; she passes through it, and 
makes her way across the graves to 
a spot she knows— a spot where the 
tun was stirred not long ago, where 
a tomb is to be erected soon. It is 
very near the church wall, on the 
side which now lies in deep shadow, 
quite shut out from the rays of the 
westering sun by a projecting but- 
tress. 

Janet sat down on the ground. 
It was a sombre spot. A thick hedge, 
surmounted by elm trees, was in 
front of her; a projecting buttress 
on each side. But she wanted to 
shut out even these objects. Her 
thick crape veil was down ; but she 
closed her eyes behind it, and pressed 
her hands upon them. She wanted 
to summon up the vision of the past ; 
she wanted to lash the demon out of 
her soul with the stinging memories 
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of the by^ne misery ; Bhe wanted 
to renew the old horror and the old 
an^ish, that she might throw her- 
seff with the more desperate clinc^g 
energy at the foot of the cross, wnere 
the oivine sufferer would impart 
divine stren^h. She tried to recall 
those first bitter moments of shame, 
whidi were like the shuddering dis- 
covery of the leper that the dire taint 
is upon him ; the deeper and deeper 
lapse ; the on-coming of settled de- 
spair* the awM moments by the 
bedside of her self-maddened hus- 
band. And then she tried to live 
through^ with a remembrance made 
more vivid by that contrast, the 
blessed hours of hope, and joy, and 
peace that had come to her of late, 
since her whole soul had been bent 
towards the attainment of purity 
and holiness. 

But now, when the paroxysm of 
temptation was past, dread and de- 
spondency began to thrust themselves, 
like cold heavy mists, between her 
and the heaven to which she wanted 
to look for light and guidance. The 
temptation would come again — that 
rush of desire mii^ht overmaster her 
the next time— she would slip back 
again into that deep slimy pit from 
which she had been once rescued, 
and there might be no deliverance 
for her more. Her prayers did not 
help her. for fear predominated over 
trust ; sne had no confidence that 
the aid she sought would be given : 
the idea of her future fall had grasped 
her mind too strongly. A&ne, in 
this way, she was powerless. If she 
could see Mr Tryan, if she could con- 
fess all to him, she nught gather 
hope again. She miut see him ; she 
must go to him 

Janet rose from the ^und, and 
walked away with a quick resolved 
stop. She had been seated there a 
lonff while, and the sun had already 
sunK. It was late for her to walk to 
Paddiford and go to Mr Tryan's, 
where she had never called before ; 
but there was no other way of seeing 
him that evening, and she could not 
hesitate about it. She walked to- 
wards a f6otnpath through the fields, 
which would take her to Paddifora 
without obUging her to go through 
the town. Tne way was rather long, 
but she preferred it^ because it lelt 
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less probability of her meeting ac- 
quaintances, and she shrank from 
having to spe§k to any one. 

The evemn^ red had nearly faded 
by the time Janet knocked at Mrs 
Wagstaff's door. The good woman 
looked surprised to see her at that 
hour : but Janet's moumine weeds 
and tne painfiil agitation of her fi&oe 
quickly brought tne second thought, 
tnat some urgent trouble had sent 
her there. 

" Mr TryMi*s just come in," she 
said. *' If you'll stq) into the par- 
lour, nigo up and tell him you're 
here. He seemed very tired and 
poorly." 

At another time Janet would have 
felt distress at the idea that she was 
disturbing Mr Tryan when he re- 
quired rest j but now her need was 
too ^reat for that : she could feel 
nothmg but a sense of coming relief, 
when she heard his step on the stair 
and saw him enter the room 

He went towards her with a look 
of anxiety, and said, " I fear some- 
thing is the matter. I fear you are 
in trouble." 

Then poor Janet poured forth her 
sad tale of temptation and despond- 
ency * and even while she was confess- 
ing sne felt half her burthen removed. 
Hie act of confiding in human sym- 
pathy, the consciousness that a fel- 
low-being was listening to her with 
patient pity, prepared her soul for 
that stronger leap by which faith 
rrasps the idea of the divine sympa- 
ttiy. When Mr Tryan spoke words 
of consolation and encouragement 
she could now believe the message of 
mercy; the water-floods that nad 
threatened to overwhelm her rolled 
back again, and life once more spread 
its heaven-covered space before her. 
She had been unable to pray alone ; 
but now his prayer bore her own* 
soul aloxig with it, as the broad 
tongue of flame carries upwards in 
ite vigorous leap the little flickering 
fire that could hardly keep alight by 
itself. 

But Mr Tryan was anxious that 
Janet should not linger out at this 
late hour. When he saw that she 
was calmed, he said, "I will walk 
home with you now ; we can talk on 
the w^." But Janet's mind was 
now sufficiently at liberty for her to 
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notice the signs of feyerish weariness 
in his appearance, and she would not 
hear of causing him any further 
fatigue. 

" 1^0^ no," she said earnestly, "you 
will pam me yeiy much—indeed you 
will, by going out a^n to-night on 
my account. There is no real reason 
why I should not go alone." And 
when he persisted, fearing that for 
her to be seen out so late alone might 
excite disagreeable remarks, she said 
implorinj^, with a half sob in her 
voice, " What should I — what would 
others like me do, if you went from 
us ? Why will you not think more 
of that, and take care of yourself f " 

He had often had that appeal made 
to him before, but to-night — from 
Janet's lip&— it seemed to hare a 
new force for him, and he eave way. 
At first, indeed, he only did so on 
condition that she would let Mrs 
Wagstaff go with her; but Janet 
had determined to walk home alone. 
She preferred solitude; she wished 
not to have her present feelings dis- 
tracted by any conrersation. 

So she went out into the dewy 
starlight ; and as Mr Tryan turned 
away from her, he felt a stronger 
wish than ever that his fragile fife 
might last out for him to see Janet's 
restoration thoroughly established — 
to see her no loncer fleeing, strag- 
gling, clinging up the steep sides of a 
precipice whence she might be any 
moment huried back into the depths 
of despair, but walking firmly on the 
level ground of habit. He inwardly 
resolved that nothing but a peremp- 
torv duty should ever take him from 
MiUby— that he would not cease to 
watch over her until life forsook hint 

Janet walked on quickly till she 
turned into the fields ; then she 
slackened her pace a little, enjoying 
the sense of solitude which a few 
hours before had been intolerable to 
her. The Divine Presence did not 
now seem far off, where she had not 
wings to reach it ; prayer itself seem- 
ed superfluous in tnose moments of 
calm trust The temptation which 
had so latelv made her shudder be- 
fore the possibilities of the future, was 
now a source of confidence \ for had 
she not been delivered from it ? Had 
not rescue come in the extremity of 
danger? Tes; Infinite Love was 
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caring for her. She felt like a little 
child whose hand is firmly grasped 
by its father, as its frail limro make 
their wav over the rough ground ; if 
it should stumble, the Either will not 
let it go. 

That walk in the dewy starlight 
remained for ever in Janet's memory 
as one of those baptismal epochs 
when the soul, dippea in the sacred 
waters of joy ana peace, rises from 
them with new energies, with more 
unalterable longings. 

When she reached home she found 
Mrs Pettifer there, anxious for her 
return. After thanking her for com- 
ing, Janet only said, " I have been to 
Mr Tryan's ; I wanted to speak to 
him ;" and then remembering how 
she had left the bureau and papers, 
she went into the back roomj where, 
apparently, no one had been smce she 
qmtted it : for there lay the frag- 
ments of glass, and the room was still 
full of the hateful odour. How feeble 
and miserable the temptation seemed 
to her at this moment 1 She rang for 
Kitty to come and pick up the frag- 
ments and rub the floor, while she 
herself replaced the papers and lock- 
ed up the bureau. 

The next morning, when seated at 
breakfast with Mrs rettifer, Janet said, 

** What a drewy, unhealthy-looking 

flace that is where Mr Tr^ lives ! 
*m sure it must be veir bad for him 
to live there. Do you know, all this 
morning, since I've been awake, I've 
been turning over a little plan in my 
mind. I thmJc it a charming one — 
all the more, because you are con- 
cerned in it" 
" Why. what can that be ?- 
" You know that house on the Red- 
hill road they call HoJly Mount ; it 
is shut up now. That is Robert's 
house ; at least, it is mine now, and 
it stands on one of the healthiest 
spots about here. Now, Fve been 
settling in my own mind, that if a 
dear s^ woman of my acquaintance, 
who knows how to make a home as 
comfortable and cozy as a bird's nest, 
were to take up her abode there, and 
have Mr Tiyan as a lodger, she would 
be doing one of the most usefril deeds 
in all her useful life." 

" You've such a Way of wrapping 
upthingsin pretty words. You must 
speak gainer." 
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^ Iq plain words, then, I should like 
to settle you at HoUy Mount You 
would not have to pay any more rent 
than where you are, and it would be 
twenty times pleasanter for you than 
living up that passage where you see 
nothm^ but a brick wall And then, 
as it IS not fu from Paddiford. I 
think Mr Trvan mijy^ht be persuaded 
to lodge with you, mstead of in that 
musty house, among dead cabbages 
and smoky cottagea I know you 
would like to have him live with you, 
and you would be such a mother to 
him.* 

" To be sure I should like it ; it 
would be the finest thin^ in the 
world for me. But there'll oe furni- 
ture wanted. My little bit of furni- 
ture won't fill that house.** 

" O, I can put some in out of this 
house ; it is too full ; and we can buy 
the rest They tell me Fm to have 
more money Uian I shall know what 
to do with.** 

"Fm almost afraicV'said Mrs Petti- 
fer, doubtfully, " Mr Tryan will hardly 
be persuaded He*s been talked to 
so much about leaving that place ; 
and he always said He must stay 
there— he must be amonff the people, 
and there was no other place for him 
in Paddiford. It cuts me to the 
heart to see him getting thinner and 
thinner, and IVe noti^ him quite 
short o' breath sometimea Mrs 
Linnet will have it, Mrs Wagstaff 
half poisons him with bad cooking. 
I don t know about that, but he can t 
have many comforts. I expect he*U 
break down all of a sudaen some 
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day, and never be able to preach any 
more." 

"Well, I shall tiy my skill with 
him by-and-by. I shall be very cun- 



ning, and say nothing to him tiU all 
is ready. You and I and mother, 
when she comes home, will set to 



work directly and get the house in 
order, and then well get you snu^y 
settled in it I shall see Mr Pittman 
to-day, and I will tell him what I mean 
to do. I shall say I wish to have you 
for a tenant Everybody knows rm 
veiyfond of that naughty person, Mrs 
Pettifer ; so it will seem the most 
natural thing in the world And 
then I shall oy-and-bv point out to 
Mr Tiyan that he will be doing you 
a service as well as himself by talong 
up his abode with you. I think I 
can prevail upon him ; for last ni£[ht, 
when he was quite bent on comins 
out into the night air, I peisnadea 
him to give it up."* 

**We]ll only hope youmay, my dear. 
I don't desire anything better tnan to 
do something towards prolonging Mr 
Tryan's life, for Fve sad fears i3)out 
him." 

" Don't speak of them — I can't bear 
to think of them. We will only 
think about getting the house 
ready. We shall be as busy as bees. 
How we shall want mother's clever 
fin^rs ! I know the room up- 
stairs that will just do for Mr 
Tryan's study. There shall be no 
seats in it except a veiy easy ohait 
and a veiy easy sofa, so that he shall 
be obliged to rest himself when he 
comes home." 
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That was the last terrible crisis of 
temptation Janet had to pass through. 
The goodwill of her neighbours, toe 
helpful sympathy of the friends 
who shared her religious feeling the 
occupations suggested to her oy Mr 
Tryan, concurred, with her strong 
spontaneous impulses towaids worlu 
of love and mercy, to fill up her days 
with auiet social intercourse and 
charitable exertion. Besides, her 
constitution, naturally healthy and 
strong, was every wecK tending, with 
the gathering K)rce of habit to re- 
cover its eqmpoise and set her free 



firom those physical solicitations 
which the smallest habitual vice 
always leaves behind it. The prisoner 
feels where the iron has galled him, 
long after his fetters have been 
loo^d 

There were always neighbourly 
visits to be paid and received ; and as 
the monthis wore on, increasing 
familiarity with Janet's present self 
be^an to efface^ even firom minds as 
rigid as Mrs Phipps's, the unpleasant 
impressions that had been left by 
recent years. Janet was recoveiinf 
the popularity which her beauty and 
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sweetness of nature had won for her 
when she was a girl ; and popularity, 
as every one knows^ is the most com- 
plex and self-multiplying of echoes. 
Even anti-Tiyanite prejudice could 
not resist the fact that Janet Demp- 
ster was a changed woman — changed 
as the dusty, bruised, and sun- 
withered plant is changed when the 
soft rains of heaven have fallen on it 
— and that this change was due to 
Mr Tryan*B influence. The last 
lingering sneers against the Evangeli- 
cal curate began to die out; and 
though much of the feeling that had 
prompted them remained behind, 
there was an intimidating conscious- 
ness that the expression of such feel- 
ing would not be eft'ective— jokes of 
that sort had ceased to tickle the 
Millby mind. Even Mr Budd and 
Mi Tomlinson, when they saw Mr 
Tiyan passing pale and worn alonjg 
the street, had a secret sense that this 
man was somehow not that very natu- 
ral and comprehensible thing, a hum- 
bug ; that, m fact, it was impossible 
to explain him from the stomach and 
pocket point of view. Twist and 
stretch their theory as they mighty it 
would not fit Mr Tiyan ; and so, with 
that remarkable resemblance as to 
mental processes which may frequent- 
ly be observed to exist between plain 
men and philosophers, they concluded 
that the less they said about him the 
better. 
Among all Janet*s neighbourly 

{pleasures, there was nothmg she 
iked better than to take an early tea 
at the White House, and to stroll 
vnth Mr Jerome round the old- 
fashioned garden and orchard. There 
was endless matter for talk between 
her and the good old man, for Janet 
had that genuine delight in human 
fellowship which gives an interest to 
all personal details that come warm 
fromtruthftd lips; and, besides, thev 
had a common interest in good- 
natured plans for helping their poorer 
neighbours. One great object of Mr 
Jerome's charities was, as he often 
said, "to keep industrous men an' 
women off the parish. Td rether give 
ten shillin' an' help a man to stan' 
on his own legs, nor pay half-a-crown 
to buy him a parish crutch ; it's the 
ruination on nim if he once goes to 
the parish. I've see'd many a time, 
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if you help a man wi' a present 
in a neeborly way^ it sweetens 
his blood — he thinks it kind on you ; 
but the parish shillin's turn it sour — 
he niver thinks 'em anoof " In illus- 
tration of this opinion Mr Jerome 
had a large store of details about 
such persons as Jim Hardy, the coal-* 
carrier, " as lost his boss," and Sally 
Butts, "as hed to sell her mangle, 
though she was as decent a woman as 
need to be;" to the hearing of which 
details Janet seriously inclined, and 
you would hardly desire to see a 
prettier picture than the kind-faced 
white-haired old man telling these 
fragments of his simple expenence as 
he walked, with shoulders slightly 
bent, amonz the moss-roses and 
espalier apple-trees, while Janet in 
her widow s cap, her dark eyes bright 
with interest, went listening by nis 
side, and little Lizzie, with her nan- 
keen bonnet hanging down her back, 
toddled on before them. Mrs Jer- 
ome usually declined these lingering 
strolls, and often observed, " I niver 
see the like to Mr Jerome when he's 
got Mrs Dempsterto talk to; it sinni- 
Bes nothin' to him whether we've 
t^ at four or at five o'clock ; he'd goo 
on till siXj if you'd let him alone — 
he's like off his head." However, Mrs 
Jerome herself could not deny that 
Janet was a very pretty-spoken 
woman : " She alys sajrs, she niver 

fets sich pikelets as mine nowhere ; 
know tnat very well— other folks 
buy 'em at shops— thick, unwhole- 
some things, you mut as weU ate a 
sponge." 

The sight of little Lizzie often 
stirred in Janet's mind a sense of the 
childlessness which had made a fatal 
blank in her life. She had fleeting 
thoughts that perhaps among her 
husband's distant relatives there 
might be some children whom she 
comd help to bring up, some little 
girl whom she might adopt ; and she 
promised herself one d&y or other to 
nunt out a second cousin of his — a 
married woman of whom he had lost 
sight for many years. 

JBut at present her hands and heart 
were too lull for her to carry out that 
scheme. To her great disappointment, 
her project of settling Mrs Pettifer at 
HoUy Mount had been delayed by 
the oiscoYery that some repairs were 
2M 
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neoeseary in order to make the house 
habitable, and it was not till 8eptem> 
ber had set in that she had the satis- 
faction of seeing her old friend com- 
fertably install^, and the rooms des- 
tined for Mr Tryan looking pretty 
and cosy to her hearths content She 
had taken several of his chief friends 
into her confidence, and they were 
warmly wishing success to her plan for 
inducing him to quit poor Mn Wag- 
staff's dingy house ana dubious cockr 
ery. Thatne should consent to some 
such change was becoming more and 
more a matter of anxiety to his 
hearers; for though no more decided 
symptoms were yet obsenrable in him 
than increasing emaciation, a dry 
hacking coui^h, and an occasional 
shortness of breath, it was felt that 
the fulfilment of Mr Pratt^s predic- 
tion could not long be deferred, and 
that this obstinate persistence in 
labour and self-disregard must soon 
be peremptorily cut short by a total 
failure of strength. Any hopes that 
the influence of Mr Tryan's father 
and sister would prevail on him to 
change his mode of life — ^that they 
would perhaps come to live with 
him, or that his sister at least might 
come to see him, and that the ami- 
ments which had failed from otner 
lips might be more persuasive from 
hers — were now quite dissipated. His 
father had lately had an attack of 
paralysis, and could not spare his 
only daughter's tendance. On Mr 
Trvan's return from a visit to his 
fatner, Miss Linnet was very anxious 
to know whether his sister had not 
urged him to try change of air. From 
his answers she gathered that Miss 
Tryan wished him to give up his 
curacy and travel, or at least go to 
the south Devonshire coast 

" And why will you not do so 1 " 
Miss Linnet said ; *' you might come 
back to us well and strong, and have 
many years of usefulness before you." 

"No," he answered quietly, "I 
think people attach more importance 
to such measures than is warranted. 
I don*t see any good end that is to be 
served by going to die at Nice, instead 
of dying amongst one's friends and 
one's work. I cannot leave Millbv— 
at least I will not leave it vomn- 
tarily." 

But though he remained immovable 
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on this point, he had been compelled 
to give up his afternoon service on 
the Sunday, and to accept Mr Parry's 
offer of aid in the evening service, 
as well as to curtail his week-day 
labours ; and he had even written 
to Mr Prendergast to request that he 
would appoint another curate to the 
Paddifora district, on the under- 
standing that the new curate should 
receive the salary, but that Mr Tryan 
should co-operate with him as long as 
he was able. The hopefulness which 
is an almost constant attendant on 
consumption, had not the effect of 
deceiving him as to the nature of his 
malady, or of tn^V'^g him look for- 
ward to ultimate recoveiy. He be- 
lieved himself to be consumptive, and 
he had not yet felt any desire to escape 
the early death which he had for some 
time contemplated as probable. Even 
diseased hopes will take their direc- 
tion from the strong habitual bias of 
the mind, and to Mr Tryan death had 
for years seemed nothing else than 
the laying down of a burthen, under 
which he sometimes felt nimself 
fainting. He was only sanguine 
about ms powers of work ; he flatter- 
ed himsell that what he was unable 
to do one week he should be equal to 
the next, and he would not admit 
that in desisting from any part of his 
labour he was renouncing it per- 
manently. He had lately delighted 
Mr Jerome by accepting his long- 
proffered loan of the "uttle chace- 
nut boss;" and he found so much 
benefit from substituting constant 
riding exercise for walking, that he 
began to think he should soon be 
able to resume some of the work 
he had dropped. 

That was a happy afternoon for 
Janet when, after exerting hersdf 
busily for a week with her mother 
and Mrs Pettifer, she saw Holly 
Mount looking orderly and comfort- 
able from attic to cellar. It was an 
old red brick house, with two gables 
in front, and two clipped holly trees 
flanking the garden gate : a simfrfe, 
homely-looking place, that quiet 
people might easily get fond of; and 
now it was scoured and polished and 
carpeted and furnished so as to look 
really snug within. When there was 
nothiiu: more to be done, Janet de- 
lighted herself with contemplating 
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Mr Tryan^B stndy, first sitting down 
in the easy-cbair, and then lying for a 
moment on the sofa, that she might 
have a keener sense of the repose he 
would get from those weU-stuffed 
articles of furniture, which she had 
gone to Rotherby on purpose to 
choose. 

" Now, mother,** she said, when she 
had finished her survey, "you have 
done your work as wefl as any 
fairy mother or god-mother that ever 
turned a pumpkm into a coach and 
borsea You stay and have tea cozily 
with Mrs Pettifer while I go to Mrs 
Linnet's. I want to tell Mary and 
Rebecca the good news that I've got 
the exciseman to promise that ne 
will take Mrs WagstafiTs lodgings 
when Mr Tiyan leaves. TheyTl be 
BO pleased to hear it. because they 
thought he would mate her poverty 
an objection to his leaving her." 

"But, my dear child, said Mrs 
Raynor, whose face, always calm, was 
now a happy one, " have a cup of tea 
with us first. You'll perhaps miss 
Mrs Linnet's tea-time." 

" No, I feel too excited to take tea 
yet. I'm like a child with a new 
baby-house. Walking in the air will 
do me good." 

So she set out. Holly Mount was 
about a mile from that outskirt of 
Paddiford Common where Mrs Lin- 
net's house stood nestled among 
its laburnums, lilacs and syringaa 
Janet's way thither lay for a little 
while along the high-road, and then 
led her into a deep-rutted lane, 
which wound through a flat tract of 
meadow and pasture, while in front 
lay smoky Paddiford, and away to 
the left the mother-town of Millby. 
There was no line of silvery willows 
marking the course of a stream — no 
group of Scotch firs with their trunks 
reddening in the level sunbeams— 
nothing to break the flowerless 
monotony of grass and hedgerow 
but an occasional oak or elm, and a 
few cows sprinkled here and there. 
A very commonplace scene, indeed. 
But what scene was ever common- 
place in the descending sunlight, 
when colour has awakejied from its 
noonday sleep, and the long shadows 
awe us like a disclosed presence? 
Above all. what scene is common- 
place to tne eye that is filled with 
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serene gladness, and brightens all 
things with its own joy 1 

iSid Janet just now was very 
happy. As she walked along the 
rough lane with a buoyant step, a 
half smile of innocent, kindly triumph 
played about her mouth. She was 
delighting beforehand in the antici- 
pated success of her persuasive power, 
and for the time her painful anxiety 
about Mr Tryan's health was thrown 
into abeyance. But she had not 
gone far along the lane before she 
heard the sound of a horse advanc- 
ing at a walking pace behind her. 
Without looking back, she turned 
aside to make way for it between the 
ruts, and did not notice that for a 
moment it had stopped and had then 
come on with a shghtly c[uickened 
pace. In less than a mmute she 
heard a well-known voice say, " Mrs 
Dempster;" and, turning, saw Mr 
Tryan close to her, holding his horse 
by the bridle. It seemed very natu- 
ral to her that he should be there. 
Her mind was so full of his presence 
at that moment, that the actual sight 
of him was only like a more vivid 
thought, and she behaved, as we are 
apt to do when feeling obliges us to 
be genuine, with a total forgetful- 
ness of polite form& She only look- 
ed at him with a slight deepening of 
the smile that was already on ner 
face. He said gently, "Take my 
arm ;" and they walked on a little 
w^ in silence. 

It was he who broke it. "You 
aregoing to Paddiford, I suppose V* 

The question recalled Janet to the 
consciousness that this was an unex- 
pected opportunity for beginning her 
work of persuasion, and that she was 
stupidly neglecting it. 

"Yes," she said. " I was going to 
Mrs Linnet's. I knew Miss Linnet 
would like to hear that our friend 
Mrs Pettifer is quite settled now in 
her new house. She is as fond of 
Mrs Pettifer as I am— almost- I 
won't admit that any one loves ner 
quite as well, for no one else has such 

food reason as I have. But now the 
ear woman wants a lodger, for you 
know she can't afibrd to live in so 
large a house by herself. But I knew 
when I persuaded her to go there 
that she would be sure to get one — 
she's such a comfortable creature to 
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live with ; and I didn^t like her to 
spend tdl the rest of her days up that 
dull passage, being at every one's 
beck and call who wanted to make 
use of her." 

"Yes," said Mr Tryan, "I quite 
understand your feeling; I don't won- 
der at your strong regard for her." 

" Well, but now I want her other 
friends to second me. There she is, 
with three rooms to let, ready fur- 
nished, everything in order; and I 
know some one, who thinks as well 
of her as I do, and who would be 
doing good all round—to every one 
that knows him, as well as to Mrs 
Pettifi^ if he would go to live with 
her. He would leave some uncom- 
fortable lodgings which another per- 
son is alreiMy coveting and would 
take immediately j and he would go 
to breathe pure air at Holly Mount, 
and gladden Mrs Pettifer's heart by 
letting her wait on him, and comfort 
all his friends, who are quite miser- 
able about him.*' 

Mr Tryan saw it all in a moment 
—he saw that it had all been done 
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for his sake. He could not be sorry ; 
he could not say no; he could not 
resist the sense that life had a new 
sweetness for him, and that he should 
like it to be prolonged a little — only 
a little, for the sake of feeling a 
stronger securitv about Janet When 
she had finishea speaking, she looked 
at him with a aoubtfui^ inquiring 
glance. He was not looking at her ; 
his eyes were cast downwards ; but 
the expression of his face encouraged 
her, and she said, in a half-playful 
tone of entreaty, — 

" You mil go and live with her ? 
I know you wilL You will come 
back with me now and see the house." 

He looked at her then, and smUed. 
There is an unspeakable blending of 
sadness and sweetness in the smile of 
a face sharpened and paled by slow 
consumption. That smile of Mr 
Tiyan's pierced poor Janet's heart : 
she felt in it at once the assurance of 
gratel^ affection and the prophecy 
of coming death. Her tears rose; 
thev turned round without speaking, 
ana went back again along the lane. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



In less than a week Mr Tryan was 
settled at Hollv Mount, and there 
was not one of his many attached 
hearers who did not sincerely rejoice 
at the event. 

The autimin that year was bright 
and warm, and at tne beginning of 
October Mr Walsh, the new curate, 
came. The mild weather, the relaxa- 
tion from excessive work, and per- 
haps another benignant influence, 
had for a few weeks a visibly favour- 
able effect on Mr Tryan. At least 
he began to feel new hopes, which 
sometimes took the guise of new 
strength. He thought of the cases 
in which consumptive patients re- 
main nearhr stationary for years, 
without suffering so as to make their 
life burthensome to themselves or to 
others; and he began to struggle 
with a longing that it might be so 
with hinL He struggled with it, be- 
cause he felt it to b« an indication 
that earthly affection was beginning 
to have too strong a hold on him, 
and he prayed earnestly for more 
perfect submission, and for a more 



absorbing delight in the Divine Pre- 
sence as the chief good. He was 
conscious that he did not wish for 

Prolonged life solely that he might 
G(^'s work in reclaiming the 
wanderers and sustaining the feeble : 
he was conscious of a new yearning 
for those pure human joys which he 
had voluntariljT and determinedly 
banished from his life — for a draught 
of that deep affection from which 
he had been cut off by a dark 
chasm of remorse. For now. that 
affection was within his reacn; he 
saw it there, like a palm-shadowed 
well in the desert ; he could not de- 
sire to die in sight of it 

And so the autumn rolled gently 
by in its "calm decay." Until Novem- 
ber, Mr Tryan continued to preach 
occasionally, to ride about visiting 
his flock, and to look in at hu 
schools: brut his growing satisfaction 
in Mr Walsh as his successor, saved 
him from too eager exertion and 
from worrying anxietiea Janet was 
with him a great deal now, for she 
saw that he liked her to read to him 
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in the lengthening eyenings^ and it 
became the rule for her and her 
mother to have tea at Holly Mount, 
where, with Mrs Pettifer and some- 
times another friend or two, they 
brought Mr Tiyan the unaccustomed 
enjoyment of companionship by his 
own fireside. 

Janet did not share his new hopes, 
for she was not only in the habit of 
hearing Mr Pratt's opinion that Mr 
Tryan could hardly stand out through 
the winter, hut she also knew tiiat it 
was shared by Dr Madely of Roth- 
erby, whom, at her request, he had 
consented to call in. It was not 
necessary or desirable to tell Mr 
Tryan what was revealed by the 
stethoscope, but Janet knew the 
worst. 

She felt no rebellion under this 
prosjject of bereavement, but rather 
a quiet submissive sorrow. Grati- 
tude that his influence and guidance 
had been given her, even if only for a 
little whue — ^gratitude that she was 
permitted to be with him, to take 
a deeper and deeper impress from 
daily communion' with him, to be 
something to him in these last months 
of his life, was so strong in her that 
it almost silenced regret. Janet had 
lived through the great tragedy of 
woman's life. Her keenest personal 
emotions had been poured forth in 
her early love — her wounded affection 
with its years of anguish — her agony 
of unavailing pity over that death- 
bed seven months ago. The thought 
of Mr Tryan was associated for her 
with repose fix)m that conflict of 
emotion, with trust in the unchange- 
ahle, with the influx of a power to 
suhdue self. To have been assured 
of his sympathy, his teaching, his 
help, all through her life, wouldhave 
heen to her like a heaven already 
begun — a deliverance from fear and 
danger; but the time was not yet 
come for her to be conscious that the 
hold he had on her heart was any 
other than that of the heaven-sent 
friend who had come to her like the 
angel in the prison, and loosed her 
honds, and led her oy the hand till 
she could look back on the dreadful 
doors that had once closed her in. 

Before November was over Mr 
Tryan had ceased to go out. A new 
crisis had come on : the cough had 
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changed its character, and the worst 
symptoms developed themselves so 
rapidly, that Mr Pratt began to 
thmk the end would arrive sooner 
than he had expected. Janet be- 
came a constant attendant on him 
now, and no one could feel that she 
was performing anything but a sa- 
cred oflSce. She made Holly Mount 
her home, and, with her mother and 
Mrs Pettifer to help her, she filled 
the painfnl days and nights with 
every soothing influence that care 
and tenderness could devise. There 
were many visitors to the sick-room, 
led thither by venerating affection ; 
and there could hardly be one who 
did not retain in after years a vivid 
remembrance of the scene there — of 
the pale wasted form in the easy- 
chair (for he sat up to the last), of 
the grey eyes so fuu even yet of in- 
quirmg kindness, as the thin, almost 
transparent hand was held out to 
give the pressure of welcome ; and 
of the sweet woman too, whose dark 
watchful eyes detected every want, 
and who supplied the want with a 
ready hand. 

There were others who would have 
had the heart and the skill to fill 
this place by Mr Tryan's side, and 
who would nave accepted it as an 
honour; but thcjr could not help 
feeling that Goa had given it to 
Janet by a train of events which 
were too impressive not to shame all 
jealousies into silence. 

That sad history, which most of us 
know too well, lasted more than three 
months. He was too feeble and 
suffering for the last few weeks to 
see any visitors, but he still sat up 
througn the day. The strange hallu- 
cinations of the disease wluch had 
seemed to take a more decided hold 
on him just at the fatal crisis, and 
had made him think he was perhaps 
getting better at the very time when 
death nad begun to hurry on with 
more rapid movement, had now given 
way, and left him calmly conscious 
of the reality. One afternoon, near 
the end of February, Janet was 
moving gently about the room, in 
the fije-ut dusk, arranging some 
things that would be wanted in the 
night. There was no one else in the 
room, and his eyes followed her as 
she moved with the firm grace natu- 
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ral to her, while the bright fire every 
now and then lit up her face, ana 
fi;ave an unusual glow to its dark 
beauty. Even to follow her in this 
way with Ids eyes was an exertion 
that gave a painful tension to his 
face : while $h€ looked like an image 
of life and strength. 

" Janet," he said presently, in his 
faint voice — he always called her 
Janet now. In a moment she was 
close to him, bending over him. He 
opened his hand as he looked up at 
her, and she placed hers within it. 

" Janet," he said again, " you will 
have a long while to live after I am 
gone." 

A sudden pang of fear shot through 
her. She tnought he felt himself 
dying, and she sank on her knees at 
his feet, holding his hand, while she 
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looked up at him, almost breath- 
less. 

*But you will not feel the need of 
me as you have done . . . Tou 
have a sure trust in God .... 
I shall not look for you in vain at 
the last" 

"No . . . no . . . Irfiall be 
there .... God will not for- 
sake me." 

She could hardly utter the words, 
though she was not weeping. She 
was waiting with tremblmg eager- 
ness for anything else he might have 
to say. 

"Let us kiss each other before we 
part*' 

She lifted up her face to his, and 
the full life-breathing lips met the 
wasted dying ones in a sacred kiss of 
promise. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 



It soon came— the blessed day of 
deliverance, the sad day of bereave- 
ment ; and in the second week of 
March they carried him to the gjave. 
He was buried as he had desired : 
there was no hearse, no mourning- 
coach ; his coffin was borne by 
twelve of his humbler hearers, who 
relieved each other by turns. But 
he was followed by a long procession 
of mourning friends, women as well 
as men. 

Slowly, amid deep silence, the dark 
stream passed along Orchard Street, 
where eighteen months before the 
Evangelical curate had been saluted 
with hooting and hisses. Mr Jerome 
and Mr Landor were the eldest pall- 
beaiers ; and behind the coffin, 
led by Mr Tryan's cousin, walkea 
Janet, in quiet submissive sorrow. 
She could not feel that he was ouite 
gone from her ; the unseen world lay 
so very near her— it held all that 
had ever stirred the depths of anguish 
and joy within her. 

It was a cloudy morning, and had 
been raining when they left Holly 
Mount ; but as they walked, the sun 
broke out, and the clouds were roll- 
ing off in large masses when they 
entered the churchyard, and Mr 
Walsh's voice was heard saying "I 
am the Resurrection and the Life." 
The faces were not hard at this 



funeral • the burial-service was not a 
hollow form. Every heart there was 
filled with the memor^r of a man who, 
through a self-sacrificing life, and in 
a painful death, hadb^n sustained 
by the faith which fills that form with 
breath and substance. 

When Janet left the grave, she 
did not return to Holly Mount ; she 
went to her home in Orchard Street, 
where her mother was waiting to 
receive her. She said quite calmly, 
"Let us walk round the garden, 
mother." And they walked round 
in silence, with their hands clasped 
together, looking at the golden cro- 
cuses bright in the spring sunshine. 
Janet felt a deep stillness within. 
She thirsted for no pleasure; she 
craved no worldly good. She saw 
the years to come stretch before her 
like an autumn afternoon, filled with 
resigned memory. Life to her could 
never more have anj eagerness ; it 
was a solemn service of gratitude 
and patient effort. She walked in 
the presence of unseen witnesses — of 
the Divine love that had rescued her, 
of the human love that waited for its 
eternal repose until it had seen her 
endure to the end. 

Janet is living still. Her black 
hair is grev, and her step is no longer 
buoyant ; but the sweetness of her 
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smile remainB, the lore is not gone 
from her eyes ; and strangers some- 
times ask, Who is that noble-looking 
elderly woman, that walks about 
holding a little boy by the hand? 
The little boy is the son of Janet's 
adopted dauffhter, and Janet in her 
old affe has cnildren about her knees, 
and loving young arms round her 
neck. 

There is a simple ^vestone in 
Millby churchvara, telling that in 
this spot lie the remains of Ed^r 
Tiyan, for two years oflSciatmg 
curate at the Paddiford Chapel-o^ 
Ease, in this parish. It is a meagf^ 
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memorial, and tells you simply that 
the man who lies there took upon 
him, £uthfully or unfaithfully, the 
office of guide and instructor to his 
fellow-men. 

But there is another memorial of 
Edgar Tryan, which bears a fuller 
record: it is Janet Dempster, rescued 
from self-despair, stren^hened with 
divine hopes, ana now looking back 
on years of puritv and helpful 
labour. The man who has left such 
a memorial behind him, must have 
been one whose heart b^t with true 
compassion, and whose lips were 
moved by fervent faith. 



N0T£8 ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 



At no former period of the his- 
tory of our country has the penalty 
attached to its greatness been more 
seriously felt than at the close of the 
lon^ peace to which we owe the 
rapid progress of our material pros- 
perity during late years, and which 
was so rudely interrupted by the 
Russian War. As the first of mari- 
time nations, with interests involved 
in every quarter of the globe, we can 
scarcely venture to expnect pfeace ex- 
cept when that blessine is universally 
shared by the rest of the world. 

No sooner have we combined, at a 
vast expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure, to restore tranquillity to Europe, 
than our sinews ot war are s^in 
strained, and the skill of our diplo- 
matists again called forth in otner 
continenta The state of our Indian 
Empire, tottering to its foundations, 
menaces our very existence as a 
first-class power, and has concentrat- 
ed upon itself tnat universal atten- 
tion which had until then been ac- 
corded to the important interests 
which our rupture with the southern 
capital and mercantile emporium of 
China had imperilled there. But 
while generals and diplomatists are 
hurrying to Asia, pohtical events of 
no little significance are occurring in 
the West, from which our regsMs 
should not be altogether averted by 
the critical condition of a£fairs in 
the East 

As our commercial relations with 
other countries become extended, 



and new markets are created in re- 
mote parts of the world, it behoves us 
to watch with especial jealousy over 
the destiny of any country whose 
position renders it geographically 
important, as offering the £[reatest 
facilities of intercommunication be- 
tween distant quarters of the globe. 
The States which compose the Isth- 
mus connecting the continents of 
North and South America fall mani- 
festly into this category; and of 
them, that of New Grenada is the 
one possessing the highest claim 
to our notice, as through it passes 
the only railway which as yet con- 
nects the Atlantic with the Pacific 
Ocean. 

It so happened that in the early 
part of this year I had occasion to 
make the traject of the Isthmus, and 
viewing the present aspect of i^airs 
there, and the recent \)olicy of the 
United States in New Grenada, some 
account of its present condition may 
not be uninteresting. I came from 
Greytown to Colon in a West India 
mail -steamer* had she been an 
American, I snould have said from 
San Juan del Nicaragua to Aspin- 
wall, for we have Anglicised the 
Nicaraguan name, and they have 
Americanised the New Grenadan; 
so that with laudable patriotism 
we each cling to our nomencla- 
ture, and ignore that of the other, 
thereby creating considerable con- 
cision. As, however, there can be 
little doubt that Greytown and 
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Aapinwall are the nameB destiiied 
to be oaed by posterity, I shall 
make a oompromise, and adopt both 
the Anglo-Saxon appellations. So 
far, ind^, as the population is con- 
cerned, the latter nas a much better 
right to it than the former. The 
popuUtion of Greytown, which is 
not half the size of its neig^hbour, is 
almost wholly black * while in Aspin- 
Will the number or whites gives an 
air of progress and activity to it 
quite in keepin|[ with its baptism. 
Still its aspect is anything but in- 
viting. Two rows of substantial- 
looking houses appear wedged in be- 
tween a mangrove swamp and the 
sea. Any extension of the town must 
either be into one or the other ; and 
the preference of the inhabitants 
seems to be in favour of the sea. 
Anvthing reclaimed in that direction 
will improve the port, and secure for 
the inhabitants greater health and 
coolness. At present the railway 
passes along the beach in front of the 
towii, and when it is not employed 
taking passengers across the Isthmus, 
it carries stones into the sea, with 
the object of adding to the town in 
that direction. Meantime a large 
pond of salt water, full of rotting 
mangrove roots, has been left in the 
middle of the town, which is slowly 
becoming dry land, and will ultimate- 
ly form valuable building-Iot& Near 
it, and in the principia street, are 
half-a-dozen hotels upon the Ameri- 
can principle, the lounge of sallow 
Spamards and unhealthy - looking 
Ajnericanii, gaunt and lantern-jawed, 
who live in a perpetual state of fever 
and ague, and imbibe genuine cock- 
tails, sarsaparilla, cobblers, and other 
drinks curiously devised to minister 
to an insatiable appetite, and correct 
the effects of malaria. We know 
these places of public entertainment, 
as we swelter down the glaring street, 
by the incessant crack of billiard 
balls and the pops of bottles contain- 
ing effervescing drinks, accompanied 
by languid oaths, which issue from 
them. The influence of the climate 
is so depressing that it almost de- 
prives the energetic Anglo-Saxon of 
the power of anathematising the 
nature of things. In the middle of 
the day, Aspinwall is very hot in- 
deed! Martin Chu£zlewit*s Eden 
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transferred to the trojHCS. The 
only people who seem really to 
ei\joy themselves are the negroes; 
thev swarm in the balconies of the 
high two-story houses, grinning, chat- 
tering, quarrelling, or snoring; to- 
wards evening they become drunk 
Iand uproarious. N^resses, veiy de- 
colUte^ and whose light garments, like 
nightgowns, are so loose that it is a 
I mirade how they maintain their posi- 
{tion at all, collect in groups, and, dis- 
I posing their fat persons m attitudes 
'more natural than g^raceful, show their 
! white teeth, and gnn applaudingly at 
tM^ir intoxicated swains, who cut fan- 
ftastic capers in the streets for their 
.edification, or enMmd their capacious 
lungs in song. Sounds of merriment, 
proceeding mm this sable race, ex- 
tend far into the night, and do not 
tend to lull to sleep the unfortunate 
victim who has more than suflSdent 
music in the buzz of myriads of 
mosquitoes, which flock in throuji^h 
his ragged curtains, combined with 
the croakings of gigantic frogs in the 
neighbouring mangrove swamp, and 
who is vainly panting for the air 
which the rank vegetation choking 
up his window effectually excludes. 
The present population of Aspinwall 
barely reaches 2000. Though occupy- 
ing an important geographical {xtsi- 
tion, it has not increcSed so rapidly 
as might have been expected. This, 
no doubt, mainly arises from the &ct 
that it owes its existence entirely to 
the transit traffic, and does not draw 
anything[ from the resources of the 
district u which it is situated, and 
which are totally undevelo|)ed. The 
town itself can never be of anv great 
extent, as the area of the island of 
Manzanilla, in which it is situated, 
and which has been ceded to the 
Transit Company in perpetuity, does 
not exceed 650 acres. The channel 
which separates this island from the 
mainland is about 700 feet wide, but 
a marsh extending on each side ren- 
ders the distance, which is impracti- 
cable for all transit purposes, much 
greater. It was in constructing the 
railway across this channel and swamp 
that the frightful loss of life occurre<^ 
both of Irish and Chinese labourers, 
which has given rise to the calcula- 
tion, that every sleeper that was laid 
down cost the life of a man. In 
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driviDg the piles into the soft mud, it 
was impossible to find a bottom; 
sometimes three piles were driven in 
one above the other, when the bottom 
one, slipping out from under its fel- 
lows, would gradually rise to the sur- 
face of the ooze, to the discomfiture 
of the engineers. 

The indefatigable energy and per- 
severance of these latter, however, at 
last triumphed over all obstacles, and 
although the causeway now shakes 
as the train passes over it, the ^prand 
object- of a safe and rapid transit has 
been achieved. The harbour at As- 
pinwidl is not so good as might be 
wished, as it is open to the swell 
from the north and east, but it is sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, and 
where the ingenuitv of man has al- 
ready done so much, we may fairly 
expcK^tthat the inconveniences arising 
from this source wUl, in process of 
time, be removed. Through the 
liberality of the Company, I was fur- 
nished with a free ticket to Panama, 
and took my place with three or four 
other passen^rs for the shores of the 
Pacific. Did the Company depend 
for its profit on the daily traffic, it 
would very soon become bankrupt, 
but it was originally formed for tne 
conveyance of Caliiomian gold and 
passengers, and the revenue it derives 
from this source twice a-month fully 
justifies the enterprise. Two of our 
passengers were adnerentsof Walker's, 
who had been turned back from Grey- 
town by the Costa Ricans, and who 
were on their way to join him Iw the 
Pacific coast ; the others were Pana- 
manians, or people of the countrjr. 
When once the deadly swamp is 
passed, nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the vegetation through which the 
line passes. Palm trees of many va- 
rieties weave their broad leaves into 
thick screens to shut out the sun — 
graceful cocoa-nuts and cassavas 
wave overhead— tufts of bamboo are 
interspersed with heavy trees, whose 
branches support gigantic orchids, 
and whose stems are concealed amia 
a mass of purple convolvulus and 
divers brilliant parasites. To one 
only accustomed to see a thickly 
populated and highly cultivat€Kl 
country traversed by railways, and 
familiar with tropical jundes only 
where they are penetrated by the 
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devious little paths of the woodcutter 
or the hunter, this dash through the 
virgin forest at the tail of a locomo- 
tive is very imposing, and presents 
with unusual force to the mind the 
important change which steam is des- 
tined to effect on the face of nature. 
Formerly the tngect of the Isthmus 
involved a laborious journey of two 
days, the first of wmch was spent 
upon the Chagres river; now it is 
usually crossed in as many hours, 
without the slightest trouble or fa- 
tigue. The line impinges upon the 
Cnagres river at a distance or about 
seven miles from Aspinwall, and more 
or less follows the right bank to Bar- 
bacoas, about half-way across the 
Isthmus. Here it crosses the river bv 
a brid^ 625 feet long, and then fol- 
lows the left bank of the Ovispo (a 
tributary) to its head. This is the sum- 
mit, distant 37 miles from the Atlan- 
tic, and 10 from the Pacific. The 
deepest cutting is only 24 feet The 
maximum grade on its descent is 
60 feet per mile ; the summit grade 
is 258 feet above the assumed grade 
at the Atlantic. There is, in fact, 
no difference between the mean 
level of the Pacific and Atlantic ; only 
the tide in the former rises 18 feet, 
in the latter 2. The importance of this 
route in the trade of Western America 
is evident from the fact that the total 
amount of export and import trade 
across the Isthmus and round the 
Horn, is estimated at a hundred and 
forty-five millions of dollars; of that, 
a hundred million of dollars go by this 
railway annuallv in specie. In 1855, 
the railway paia a clear 12 per cent on 
itscapital. Ihave not, however, had an 
opportunity of seeing any very recent 
report. "We did not make the tngect 
very rapidly, as we did a little engin- 
eering on the way, and loaded some 
trucks with stones to take to a bridge 
in the course of construction. In 
general, the country was neither in- 
habited nor cultivated ; on the banks 
of the Chagres river I observed a 
miserable village or two, the houses 
built of split bamboo, and thatched 
with palm leaves, and some villages 
had sprung up on the line at some 
of the stations ; they were inhabit- 
ed almost entirely by negroea Our 
descent into Panama was very rapid, 
except at one spot^ famed for one of 
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the most terrible railway accidents 
on record, and which has never been 
looked on as a safe part of the line, 
as it is a cutting on the steep side of 
a hill, and subject to the action of 
water. When we passed, the rails 
were palpably depressed at this point 
Near Panama, a glimpse or two of 
savannah indicate that magnificent 
rolling open country which the travel- 
ler would never suspect to exist if he 
merely crossed the Isthmus by rail 
In four hours and a half firom our 
bidding adieu to the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, we notified our arrival 
on the opposite coast with a scream, 
and pulled up at the foot of a jetty 
' built into the Pacific Here we were 
surrounded by a crowd of importu- 
nate negroes, who, with the utmost 
effronterv and insolence, squabbled 
for our baggage, in spite of our re- 
monstrances, and, dividing it between 
them, walked off into the town, dis- 
tant upwards of a mile, whither we 
followed them on foot, in the blazing 
sun — for cabs have not yet been intro- 
duced—in no very amiable humour : 
this was not iraoroved on our arrival 
at the hotel by their exorbitant 
charges for porterage. Upon my de- 
murring to these, a large muscular 
negro waxed violent, and ended by 
threatening me and drawing his 
knife. Fortunately I was a step 
above him on the stairs, and enabled 
to kick him to the bottom before he 
had time to carry out his intention. 
The innkeeper and servants then 
managed to pacify and dispose of 
him ; but I did not at that time 
know the thraldom in which the 
European part of the itopulation were 
held by the blacks. 

Panama is not a lively place ; but 
the dullness is agreeable when it is 
united with sufficient novelty to 
amuse the mind ; and the repose and 
tranquillity incidental to it may be 
eiyoyuble when contrasted with the 
turmoil of a recent tour in the United 
States. There, a town which is not 
progressing is called "a finished 
town," andf it is looked upon as an 
unnatural phenomenon ; but here, 
in the New World, was " a decaying 
town." There was somethinff sooth- 
ing in its air of antiquity and dilapi- 
dation — in its grass-grown plaza^ 
and fine old Spanish cathedral, ana 
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mined monastery, and maasiTe arch- 
ways leading out throo^ the crum- 
bling fortificati(«8L I liked to saun- 
ter about mid -day along its nar- 
row streets, where the l^gh houses 
shut out the sun, and the balconies 
almost met overhead, and ragged 
children and mangy curs slept in 
shady comers, and women drowsily 
presided over fruit-stalls, where in- 
numerable flies loved to hive ; and 
grass hammocks, swinging in the 
open shops, each contained its sleep- 
ing occupant ; and even the game- 
cocks, tethered by one leg, tacked 
the other under their wings, and 
ceased to defy each other with shrill 
challenges; and knots of individuals 
lounged at tobacco-shops waiting for 
the roco Tiompo cigars which the 
vendors were lazily rolling from the 
pure leaf by their sides. Only where 
a European store, with its varied 
assortment of goods ostentatiously 
displayed, or an hotel with bar- 
rooms and billiard -tables, collected 
the stray Americans or foreigners 
that happened to be staying in the 
town, were there any signs of life. 
In the afternoon most of the in- 
habitants wake, and negroes and 
mestizoes people the streets. They 
swagger insolently about, holding 
whites in extreme contempt, and 
take the law into their own hands, 
whenever it suits them, with the 
utmost impunity. At periods of 
political excitement, they plot mas- 
sacres of those who are not of their 
own colour ; but fortunately they then 
generally keep one another in check 
by internal brawls : still, it has been 
found necessary to land the marines 
from English men-of-war to protect 
our own subjects, who are at no 
time safe from insult The jud^ and 
most of the principal authorities are 
black, and they mete out less justice 
to a white man than the worst speci- 
men of a slave-owner woidd to one of 
their own brethren. Perhaps the 
retaliation is to be expected : but the 
sensation of feeling oneself " a white 
nigger" is not agreeable. Political 
parties in Panama — and, indeed, the 
same may be said of the whole State- 
are divided into whites and blacks ; 
the present govemor of the town is 
a nominee of the latter. The remains 
of the old Spuiish aristocracy, the 
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only respectable party in the country, 
have now d?nndled down into sucii 
insignificance numerically, that it is 
utterly hopeless for them ever to 
expect a better order of things with- 
out the intenrention of some other 
power. They desire nothing more 
earnestly than some foreign pro- 
tectorate, provided it be not Ameri- 
can, to insure them not merely safety, 
but liberty. In the present state of 
Transatlantic politics, a release from 
their bondage oy such means is im- 
possible. The massacre of the Ameri- 
cans by the blacks of Panama has 
given the United States a claim 
against New Grenada, which she is 
especially desirous to make good at 
the spot where the insult was perpe- 
trated ; and she, naturaUy, jealously 
watches the policy of other powers 
in this quarter. The object of the 
United States is to insure herself a 
monopoly of the transit route. Annexa- 
tion on a large scale she has never con- 
templated in this direction. If she 
d^ires territory, it is only what she 
thinks sufficient for this purpose, and 
therefore it is that her Government 
has, with a wise policy, discounte- 
nanced the proceedings of filibusters 
as the most dangerous enemies to 
its political designs upon Central 
America. That annexation, in this 
(quarter, of a large territory contain- 
ing a disorganised and apathetic 
population, just civilised enough to 
demand as a right all the privileges 
of citizenship, and too barbarous to 
appreciate them— that the infusion 
of many millions of such citizens into 
the Union would be a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength to it, is 
as clear to all intelligent Americans 
as is the advantage which they would 
gain could they obtain exclusive 
possession of the Panama Railway 
with its two termini, at one of which 
(Panama) are islands, the acquisition 
of which would give them control 
over the neighbouring town without 
the trouble of governing it, and 
insure them, in fact, the key of the 
position for commercial purposes. 

If, on the other hana, this terri- 
tory became the object of filibuster- 
ing enterprise, the adventurers would 
seek, as Walker has already done in 
Nicaragua, the establishment of a 
power inaependent of the United 
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States, which would then become 
their most formidable rival, while 
the filibusters, to secure the support 
of a European nation, would gladly 
allow it any terms with regard to 
transit through the country which 
they chose to demand. As a general 
rule, there can be no doubt that, view- 
ing the present disoiganised state and 
retrograde condition of these States, 
the spread of the Anglo-Saxon race 
would be desirable; at the same time, 
it is absolutely essential that the Tran- 
sit Route should be kept open to the 
world at lai]?e. Sooner or later these 
countries wfll be developed, and the 
present effete population replaced by 
a more vigorous and enterprising race. 
The worm at large will benefit by 
the now latent resources of one of 
the richest countries in the world. 
Whether it is destined to be fili- 
bustered by a government or an in- 
dividual, is a matter of speculation ; 
probably by the latter, as his pro- 
ceedings would excite but little j«d- 
ousy. The question of the abstract 
morality of filibusterism has long 
since resolved itself into a question 
of the civilisation of the coveted 
territory, and its powers of resistance 
in case of invasion. The inhabitants 
of New Zealand were so savage and 
impotent that it was consider^ legi- 
timate to appropriate their country. 
Are the inhaoitants of New Grenada 
so much superior in civilisation, and 
capacity for self-defence, as to render 
such an appropriation an act of po- 
litical dishonesty, according to the 
conventional standard ? The impar- 
tial observer, visiting New Grenada 
under the regime of the blacks, will 
scarcely give it a sufliciently high 
character in either rtepect to save 
it from the aggressive tendencies of 
governments or individuals. He 
might, however, remark this impor- 
tant distinction, that although the 
governing powere are barbarous, a 
class of aristocracy exists, as refined 
and cultivated as that of any Euro- 
pean country, upon whom a serious 
injustice would be inflicted. Un- 
fortunately they have not only al- 
lowed the executive power to slip 
from them, but they have lost their 
influence, and with it the energy and 
internal organisation necessary to 
enable them to wield that power. 
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even if they ooold r^ain it Nor do 
the other States of Central and South 
Amerioi, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Chili, lead us to place great faith 
in the stability or success of Spanish 
republican rule, whatever political 
party holds the reins of government 
The filibustering world will arj^e 
that it is a greater injustice to society 
at large to leave so fine a country 
waste and unoccupied, than to take 
it from those who cannot develop its 
resources. ^ But, then, at once the 
question arises of the description of 
labour by which this development 
is to be effected. 

Not only is the present mixed po- 
pulation utterly inadequate, numeri- 
cally speaking, to be utiliaed for this 
purpose, but unless some system of 
forced labour were introduced^ no 
pecuniary considerations would in- 
duce the country people to ^ve up 
that dolce far nierUt in which the 
prolific character of their country 
enables them to indulge. The pre- 
sent state of public feehng in Europe 
and the nortnem States of America 
would, however, be opposed to any- 
thing like a co/tw ; and a fortiori 
the introduction of unmitigated 
slavery would be out of the question. 
The importation of coolie labour from 
China and India is the only alterna- 
tive, and that is one which recent 
experience does not induce us to re- 
gard favourably. Meantime, what- 
ever may be the ultimate destiny of 
New Grenada, its present attractions 
are not its agricultural or mineral 
resources, but its geo^phical posi- 
tion. From that it derives a political 
significance not accorded to neigh- 
bouring states. Already, owing to 
this cause, the town of Panama, 
which now contains about 10,000 in- 
habitants, has experience sundry 
fluctuations in its prosperitv. Before 
the railway it flourished, because it 
was a stage upon the ioumey, and a 
rendezvous for travellers in both 
directions ; now they are hurried 
through without ever entering the 
town at alL The arrival of the CaU- 
fomian passengers is one of the most 
characteristic incidents which the 
traveller can witness. It was quite 
an excitement to leave the sleepy 
streets of the town, and stand at tne 
railway terminus, watching for the 
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train from Aspinwall, freighted with 
six or seven hundred adventurers 
bound for the diggings. To see it 
disgorge its piratical-looking crew, 
one is almost tempted to believe that 
Kidd and Morgan have revisited 
the scene of their former exploits 
by tiie present popular method of 
locomotion. Men in red flannel 
shirts, jack-boots, with revolvers and 
bowies in their girdles, and bundles 
under their arms, come tumbling out 
of the cars after one another, with 
here and there a strong-minded fe- 
male between them, guiltless of band- 
boxes or packages. Among them are 
a few respectably-dressed people, and 
generaUy a sprinkling of black-coat- 
ed and white-tied personages, who 
look very seedy and disreputably 
and ostensiblv belong to the leamea 
professions. This miscellaneous <3t)wd 
goes swarming down to the jetty, a 
distance of only a few yards, utterly 
ignorant of the fact that the black 
multitude who are screaming be- 
hind them and helping to carry their 
bundles, are contemptuously ap{>ly- 
ing the shouts and epithets which 
they genendly reserve only for driv- 
ing their mules * and tmit the ex- 
pressions of mirth which accompany 
them to the steamer are conseouent 
upon these insulting cries. They 
are accustomed in their own countij 
to treat " niggers" as an inferior de- 
scription of numanity, and conse- 
ouently bestow oaths and kicks upon 
them here; while the latter, who 
return the sentiment with interest^ 
are only restrained from revenge by 
prudential motives. Sometimes, how- 
ever, even these do not suffice, as 
witness the massacre of Americans 
by the blacks which took place at 
Panama not very long ago, and of 
which the American Government in- 
tends to make profitable political 
capital 

A steam tender takes the passen- 
gers from the shore to the Company's 
establishment on the small islands 
of Flaminko and Perigo, where the 
large steamers lie, and which are 
distant about two miles and a half 
from the shore. They form the Port 
of Panama, and are the most im- 
portant naval position on the coast 
Not venr long ago they were offered 
to our Government for sale at a very 
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low price. On every ground they 
offered adyanta^es lar superior to 
Valparaiso, which is at present used 
as a naval station; but, with our 
usual mistaken economy, we declined 
the purchase. 

The United States, alive to their 
importance in a political point of 
view, has threatened to take posses- 
sion of these islands in the event of 
the New Grenada government con- 
tinuing to refuse its claim for indem- 
nity for the Panama massacre. It 
is of the utmost importance, as a 
security for the freedom of the transit 
route, that this appropriation should 
not take place, bhould the line to 
Australia be established vid the 
Isthmus of Panama, as doubtless it 
will, this route becomes more import- 
ant to us than to the Americans, who 
will find either the Tehuantepec, the 
Honduras, or the Nicaraguan routes 
shorter for their purposes. There 
are conditions in the charter obts^ined 
by the Company from the New Gre- 
nada government, which it is not 
necessary now to explain, which 
would facilitate the transfer of the 
entire stock to the hands of British 
capitalists. In the present state of 
affairs, such a consummation would 
be most desirable. 

About eight miles beyond the 
islands of Flaminko, &c, 11^ the 
lovely island of Taboga, a fairy spot, 
and the favourite resort in summer 
from the heats of Panama. I spent 
a charming day here, strolling under 
the cocoa-nut trees which Ime the 
shores of its deep little bay, or climb- 
ing up the hill-side among tamarind 
and orange groves, through which 
clear streams hurry to the sea, form- 
ing tiny cascades, and deep, pellucid 
pools, mviting a bath. Tne highest 
point of the island is about 1000 
feet above the sea. There is a small, 
venerable town, of crooked little 
streets and crumbling houses, with 
a picturesque old church in the mid- 
dle of it, the whole buried in foliage, 
and commanding a view of the mam- 
land and Panama in the distance. 
There is a lesser island attached to 
Taboga, which at low water becomes 
a peninsula; and here the Pacific 
M^ Company have their establish- 
ment. Tne wooden houses of the 
employ6s, perched upon the steep 
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hill- sides, are accessible only by lad- 
ders. In one of these rickety tene- 
ments I experienced one night seve- 
ral shocks of an earthquake. On the 
water's edge the^ Company have very 
complete arrangements for repairing 
and refitting their ships. Taboga 
supplies good water, and is a safe 
harbour; out its distance from Pa- 
nama renders it inferior, both in 
a commercial and political point of 
view, to the smaller islands. The 
trip to Tabog^ is only one of sundry 
small expeditions which may be made 
in the neighbourhood of Panama, and 
which the traveller will find interest^ 
ing, though in my own case the 
kindness and hospitality of our Con- 
sul did more than anything else to 
render my sojourn there agreeable. 
Society is necessarily small, and prin- 
cipally SpanisL On moonlight even- 
ings, the fashionable and sentimental 
world promenades on the ramparts, 
which then become an attractive 
lounge, and young Panama is to be 
seen in devoted attendance upon 
dark-eyed signoritas. When there 
is no moon, the ladies receive at 
home, and very pleasant little re- 
unions are the result There are, 
moreover, charming rides into the 
country, which is of a park-like cha- 
racter, pleasantly undulating, and 
richly ai versified with wood and 
meaaow. We galloped one morning, 
a merry party of ten, to the ruins of 
Old Panama, and spent the day. A 
lovely ride of two hours, acrora 
savannahs waving with long grass, 
and through dense woods where the 
tangled branches and hanging creep- 
ers rendered progress on horseback 
a work of difficulty, brought us to 
the tall square tower which, rising 
above the massive foliage on the sea- 
side, indicates the position of the 
old cit^ sacked by the buccaneers 
under Kidd and Morgan some two 
centuries ago. In consequence of its 
defenceless position, the Spanish 

fovemment removed the town of 
^anama to its present site, upon a 
promontory, where ledges of rock, 
extending far out to sea, would render 
an attack by boats a difficult opera- 
tion. 

We had reason to be grateful for 
the change, as most picturesque 
ruins have been the result of it. 
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They derive their chief interest, not 
80 mach firom themselves as from 
the peculiar effects produced by the 
i-anlmess of the tropical yeffetation 
amid which they are imbedded. 
Pieces of masonry appear as mere 
accessories to set off the huge branches 
by which they are embraced. The 
enormous roots of trees, eighty or a 
hundred feet high, which have grown 
since the town was in ruins, have 
eaten their way through the crevices 
of massive walls, and E&ve idtimateiy 
almost concealed them in their giant 
folds. One root alone, about fifty 
yards in length, and fifteen feet in 
depth, lay afon^ the top of a wall, 
like a huge Python, sendm^ down its 
minor shoots, which overuipped in 
places so as to hide for many yards 
the stone-work. There were paved 
streets leading into dense thickets, 
where it was impossible to follow 
them ; and an ola bridge, from the 
arch of which orchids nune like 
monster scorpions to the water oelow. 
We could have wandered for hours 
in every direction, and always come 
upon fresh ruins, had the forest been 
I)enetrable ; but we had hard work to 
climb over prostmte trees and force 
our way through tangled underwood. 
Bright-plumaged birds glanced amons 
the leaves overhead, and flaring wilcC 
flowers contrasted with the sober 
green of the forest. 

When we were tired of exploring 
the forest, we retreated from the 
mid-day sun into a native hut. tenant- 
ed by a venerable couple, wno were 
certainly contented with a very primi- 
tive description of habitation. There 
were no walls ; four posts supported 
a roof of cocoa-nut leaves, beneath 
which a loft, approached by a notch- 
ed log to serve as a ladder, furnished 
the ancient pair with a connubial 
couch, and a protection from the 
beasts of the forest Beneath it, 
jprass hammocks were swung, afford- 
mg an agreeable lounge by day, open 
on all sides to the breeze. Here the 
ladies reclined after their fatigues ; 
and we concocted refreshing bever- 
ages from the fresh juice of the 
sugar-cane, properly qualified, while 
the servants were preparing some- 
thing more substantial On our 
way home we varied the amuse- 
ments by unsuccessfully shooting at 
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alligators as they showed their noses 
above the muddy waters of a small 
lagoon. 

It is singular that, at a time wh^ 
the Isthmus of Panama is attracting 
so much attention, and exploring 
parties have been lost in their endea- 
vours to discover a practicable line 
for an inter-oceanic canal, no one 
should have as yet attempted to 
cross the Isthmus at its narrowest 
point Before ascending the Atrato, 
and diving into the heart of the 
South American continent, and pro- 
posing to convey ships from thence 
by a tunnel, it would nave been wise 
to examine that part of the neck of 
land which nature points to as af- 
fording the most probable solution 
of the difficulty. I heard at Panama 
accoimts of a dei}ression in the Cor- 
dilleras at a point where the two 
seas approximate so dosely to one 
another, that the natives are in the 
habit or making a portage with their 
canoes, from the waters flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico into those which 
lose themselves in the Pacific ; and 
I was not sorry, in company with a 
fellow-countryman, to join a French- 
man, a (xerman, and a Spaniard, who 
were about to start on a visit to some 
property one of them had recently 

gurchased in that direction, in the 
ope that I might gain some infor- 
mation relative to so interesting a 
subject The limited time at my 
disposal unfortimately precluded the 
possibility of my attempting any- 
thing in the shape of regular explor- 
ation. About thirty miles to the 
south-eastward of Panama, the river 
Ba^anos enters the Pacific, almost 
dividing the Isthmus at a point 
where the distance from sea to sea 
does not exceed thirty miles in a 
direct line. This was the river we 
proposed ascendinj^, in the hope, at 
all events, of finding out something 
from the Darien Indians who inhabit 
this narrow strip of territory, and 
whose inveterate hatred to Euro- 
peans has operated hitherto as an 
efi'ectual barrier to any attempt at 
penetration into their country. 

We sailed from Panama in a small 
half-decked cutter for the mouth of 
this river, upon a lovely moonlight 
evening, and found ourselves at day- 
light vainly attempting to force an 
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entrance againdt a strong head-wind 
and tide. Finding it hopeless to con- 
tend against these adverse influences, 
we dropped anchor under the lee of 
the small island of Chepillo, which 
lies off the mouth of the river, and 
which forms a protection for small 
craft. The channel between the 
island and the main has not been 
very narrowly surveyed ; but I fear 
that the formation of a port at this 
point would be one of the most for- 
midable obstacles to be considered in 
the construction of a canal debouch- 
ing here. Chepillo is low and well 
wooded, inhabited only by four or 
five families. In the afternoon we 
crossed the bar, on which there is a 
good draught of water, and, with the 
assistance of the tide, beat up the 
river, here about three hundred yards 
wide. The banks were magnificently 
wooded. The light-green mangroves 
which fringed the water were backed 
by noble forest trees, in the branches 
of which troops of monkeys ioined 
their chattering clamour with the 
screaming and twittering of flocks of 
gaudy parroquets. Gently we glided 
up the (][uiet stream, and passed 
creeks which lost themselves m the 
gloomy woods, and looked black and 
mysterious in the fading light. As 
we laughed and shoutS, and our 
voices were caught up, as though in 
mockery, by successive and prolonged 
echoes, we could almost imagine these 
sombre recesses were peopled by 
malignant spirits. 

At last we are again obliged to 
anchor, still within earshot of the 
distant roar of the surf— 

'* Where from its rocky caverns the deep- 
voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate an- 
swers the wail of the forest." 

Our progress was more rapid during 
the small hours of the following 
morning, and we reached the mouth 
of a tnbutanr, the Mammonie, not 
far from the banks of which is situ- 
ated the village of Chepo, which we 
determined to visit. It is the outpost 
of civilisation in this direction. Aoout 
ten miles higher up the Bayanos, the 
Spaniards built the fort of Terabla, 
as a firontier post. Here a few mes- 
tizoes are now settled ; and it is from 
thi^ point that an expedition should 
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start with a view of reaching the op- 
posite coast Hitherto, during our 
progress into the interior, we had 
seen no sign of human habitatioDS. 
After pro<»eding for two hours up 
the Mammonie, we reached two or 
three native huts, where a few canoes 
were collected. As our own craft was 
prevented by her draught of water 
from proceeding farther, we appro- 
priated three of these, and in them 
forced our way for some hours up the 
rapid current, sometimes obliged to 
get out and wade, and pull them after 
us, and always, on account of their 
rickety character, running consider- 
able risk of an involuntary oath, — one 
that we took of our own free will, 
having first carefully chosen a small 
pool, so clear that a stray alligator 
would have been visible, was verv 
enjovable, and rendered our rough 
meal, partaken under the spreading 
shade of the Hagiron, or Ficu^ In- 
dicus, doubly grateftiL We indeed 
needcKi something to support us dur- 
ing the walk which followed, of three 
miles from the river, in a blazing sun, 
through woods and over hills, to the 
village of Chepo, situated on a swell- 
ing knoll in the broad savannah. 
Chepo contains a population of about 
1000 mestizoes and negroes. Most 
of the houses are square huts of split 
cane, with conical thatched roofs : a 
few, however, are built of bricks, and 
tiled : one of these belonged to a very 
fat old negro woman, by profession a 
schoolmistress, and she, as a friend 
and old patient of our German doctor, 
received us with great empressement 
Grass hammocks were swung up in all 
available comers. Her handmaidens 
bustled about under her orders, given 
in a loud high key, and prepared 
an elaborate repast We, meantime, 
thought seriously over our fiiture 
movementa We had already been 
two days in getting to Chepo, and 
we could not calculate upon reaching 
Fort Terabla for at least two days 
more, as our friends would be de- 
tained at their hacienda on the wav. 
The uncertainty of boating expeai- 
tions, dependent upon wind and tide, 
and the necessity of my returning to 
Panama within the week, determined 
me to rive up the idea of returning 
to the fiayanoB, and to remain for the 
night at Chepo. Meantime our three 
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foreign friends departed to visit their 
hacienda. I can only suggest to more 
fortunate travellere the expediency of 
making an attempt to cross the Isth- 
mus at this point From Chepo a 
depression of the chain was perfectly 
visible. The distance from Terabla 
to the Gulf of Mexico cannot be more 
than fifteen miles ; yet, although com- 
paratively so near Panama, no one 
nas attempted to traverse the coun- 
try. An armed party would be in- 
dispensable for tne purpose, as the 
Darien Indians are the most ferocious 
tribe in the country, and well skiUed 
in the use of poisoned arrows and the 
blowpipe. Tne very circumstance of 
their so jealously resisting the en- 
trance of a white man into their dis- 
trict, goes far to show that they are 
conscious of its holding out some 
unusual inducement to his stay there. 
It is, indeed, conOdently asserted, 
upon information gained from them, 
as I have before said, that they con- 
stantly transport canoes of some size 
across this watershed. 

The day of our visit to Chepo hap- 
pened to be Sunday— a fact or which 
we were constantly reminded by the 
incessant crowing of game-cocks, 
which were tethered in the streets 
and little grass-grown plaza in front 
of the church, which was to be the 
scene of their contesta Towards the 
afternoon, priests in their canonical 
garments, and sporting young gen- 
tlemen in white trousers and shirta, 
collected there to back their favour- 
ites and witness the sport. The ex- 
citement seemed to have communi- 
cated itself to the birds, and they 
flapped their wings defiantly as their 
owners caressed and admired them. 
The cockpit was a primitive arrange- 
ment : a number of logs of wood 
ranged round a cleared space about 
fifty feet square. I was mtroduced 
to one of the most fashionable and 
celebrated of the sporting characters 
in Chepo, a handsome young gentle- 
man or colour, in spotless ^ite, but 
without shoes and stockings or coat, 
who informed me that his cock was to 
be engaged in the first match ; and 
he secured me a good place in the 
ring, which was soon crowded with 
anxious faces. Then two men ad- 
vanced into the centre of the ring 
with the cocks, and alter re-sharp- 
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ening the points oi their long spurs, 
and whetting them with lemon-juice, 
they set them two or three times at 
one another to get their blood up, 
then let them go, and the fight fiurty 
b^an. I never saw anything equal 
to the excitement of the spectators 
during the contest, which was as 
bloody and disgusting as such exhi- 
bitions must ever be. Unable to 
retain their seats, they danced about, 
swearing and cheering with frantic 
gesticulations Every time one of 
the unfortunate birds tried to escape 
from his opponent, he was seized by 
his backer, who, having previously 
filled his mouth with sugar-cane 
juice, plunged the head of the cock, 
streaming with blood, into it, and so 
succeeded in washing his wounds and 
refreshing him for a renewal of the 
conflict Then disputes arose as to 
which was winning ; and the betting 
became fast and furious, and the 
wretched cocks more achame, as 
they almost cut each others heads 
ofl; Twice they were both so ex- 
hausted as to be unable to raise 
themselves to their legs ; but their 
merciless backers pressed them unre- 
lentingly to the contest, until at last 
the one which, to my inexperienced 
eyes, had promised to be tne victor, 
was stretcned gasping and bleeding 
on the ground, and his opponent 
getting on his prostrate boay, ma- 
naged to effect a feeble crow, and 
then tumbled head-over-heels in an 
effort to give his wings a triumphant 
flap. He was the property of my 
friend, who had worked himself up 
to a pitch of frenzied delight, and 
who now bore off, amid the cneers 
of those who had won money by him, 
the mangled conqueror. This young 
man dined with us the same evening, 
and waa still so overcome with the 
effects of his excitement, that he 
could touch nothing, as he naively 
remarked that he never could eat 
anything the day a cock of his was 
to fight. 

Not caring to witness a repetition 
of so disagreeable a spectacle, my 
friend and I strolled through the 
village, and seeing a group of its 
femtue inhabitants collected on a 
grassy knoll, we joined them, and 
entered into conversation without 
any more formal introduction, aifiec 
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the custom oi tbe coontiy. One of 
the amenities of travel in these parts 
is absence of ceremony in soci^ in- 
tercourse. We wander through the 
(juiet little village streets, and look 
in at the open doors at a snug family 
circle swinging in hammocks, and. 
without more ado we walk in. and 
are soon swinging away as well, ex- 
changing ci^rettes, minglin(i[ our 
fra^nt clouds with theirs, as if our 
intmiacy had been of years' standing. 
The black eyes of the signoritas are 
at first modestly cast down, but they 
soon dance with merriment at the 
bad Spanish of the estrajeros Ingletu, 
As the night advances, the negro 
portion of the population b^in to 
amuse themselves with music and 
dancing. The incessant drumming 
and strumming on tomtoms ana 
bai\jos, and noisy shouts as the/ 
accompany the melodies with theur 
shrill voices, render sleep impos- 
sible. Nor is the absence of rest 
compensated for b^ any exhibition 
worth seeing ; the indecent gestures 
of their dances, their loud choruses, 
and harsh music, are neither pleasant 
to eve or ear. So we sought the hos- 
pitaole roof of our old hostess. Alas ! 
we found no peace here. This re- 
spectable female's voice was louder 
and shriller than any negro chorus ; 
her piercing tones near^ drove us 
distracted, as she stumped about, 
chattering to us, or scolding every- 
body else. She was scarcely ever 
without a lighted cigar in her mouth 
— by that I mean the lighted end of 
it, the usual way of smoking here 
being the reverse of ours, as. by smok- 
ing through the lighted end, it is sup- 
posed that the precious weed is eco- 
nomised. Sometimes a few pufis 
were taken in an orthodox way, and 
the consequence was, that, from con- 
stant chewing at both ends, our old 
lady's d^ar was a mass of pulp, which 
she used sometimes to insert, for the 
sake of convenience, into the twisted 
plaits of her greasy grey hair, where 
it hung by the side of her oily cheek, 
an especially disgusting appendage. 
Our dismay was great when this fat 
old creature announced her intention 
of shutting up the house : this, as it 
only consiiSed of one room, we strong- 
ly objected to. Our remonstrances 
were ftitile; the doors were firmly 
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barred, and we lay groaning in the 



just bright enough to display the 
stout proportions of our ebony host- 
ess stretcned on a hammocl^ on each 
side of which a bare 1^ gracefully 
depended. When we Uiou^ht she 
was asleep, we attempted noiselessly 
to open tne door, but a fatal crack 
revealed u& and, springing in the 
scantiest of appaxel to the rescue, 
she overwhelmed us with a torrent 
of invective, and we shrunk back 
discomfited, to growl in our ham- 
mocks, or roll uneasily upon a mat on 
the floor until morning. 

As, through the loudness of an 
extensive landed proprietor in the 
neighbourhood, we were provided 
with horses to return across the coun- 
try to Panama, we started on the fol- 
lowing morning on horseback, in- 
tending to make our first day's jour- 
nejr to his hacienda. Our way lay 
chiefly through open savannah coun- 
try. On the right, the wooded range 
of the Ck>rdilleras. here depressed to 
an average altitude of not more than 
1200 or 1500 feet above the 8ea4evel, 
presented an irregular outline ; to 
the left the country stretched away 
in gentle undulaticms seaward, the 
bottoms well wooded and marshy, 
the hills covered with long waving 
grass, admirably adapted for grazing 
purposes : the population is, however, 
sparse and scattered. During our 
nde of seven hours, we onlv passed 
one insignificant village, ana not un- 
til we arrived at the naciendas of 
Paso £1 Blanco and San Antonio did 
we see himdreds of head of cattle 
luxuriating in the rich pasture. At 
the latter of these we passed a com- 
fortable night, and were off again 
soon after daylight across a never- 
ending succession of grassy hills : 
sometimes broad belts of timber 
divided the meadows, and looked 
like the wooded banks of a broad 
river of verdure ; here houses and 
oxen were to be seen dotting its 
smooth surface as thev waded about, 
showing little more tnan their backs 
above tne grass. At San Joed, one 
of the lai^est cattle-farms in the dis- 
trict, a number of horses were driven 
into a kraal, and dexterously lassoed 
for our benefit ; we were soon astride 
of them, and took advantage of our 
2n 
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fresh steeds to pnsh on moie rapidly, 
galloping over the turf after our 
picturesque guide, who despised 
paths and indulgea in short cuts— 
the result being that we were either 
bogged in a marsh or involved in an 
inextricable thicket, where creepers 
like chain cables swung between the 
trees, and swept the unwary pas- 
senger firom his saddle, to the in- 
finite astonishment of nimself and 
his steed. 

After fording a considerable river, 
we halted upon its banks to break- 
fast at the large village of Pachora — 
a collection of reed huts^ peopled by 
the usual mixed race or Negro, In- 
dian, and Spaniard. It happened to 
be a gala-day, and some of tne popu- 
lation were collected under the trees, 
dancing to the music of a dnim, a tom- 
tom, a baigo, and a fiddle ; the women 
were sprucely attired with flowers 
in their hair, and intemipted their 
national dances on our arrival to 
waltz for our benefit, and show the 
advanced stage of their civilisation. 

After leavmg Pachora, our way 
lay through dense woods ; and we 
progressed more slowly, but enjoyed 
a grateful shade. We were not en- 
couraged at the prospect of fording 
another river by a nuge recently- 
killed alligator which lay stretched 
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upon its banks. Snakes now and 
then glided across our path; and 
both in birds and plants a tempting 
field was afforded to the naturalist 
This variety, both in animal and 
vegetable liie, beguiled our some- 
w^t fatiguing ride. I only delayed 
once, however, to knock over a mag- 
niOcent bird as laige as a turkey, 
and which was pronounced by onr 
gmde to be the Kmg of the Vulturea 
His magnificent pale-yellow plumage, 
and h^ surmounted by a golden 
comb, and in which black, white, 
and red were admirably contrasted, 
rendered him well worthy the respect 
which his dusky subjects, the com- 
mon scavenger-bird of the count^3^ 
Eay him, and which has procured 
im his title of royalty. 
It was evening when we spurred 
our jaded steeds across the bridge, 
and, entering the old archway, pasBed 
through the fortifications, ana clat- 
tered along the narrow streets of 
Panama. The .whole distance from 
Chepo is not much above fifty miles ; 
but the villanous state of the road, or 
rather path, had told upon horse and 
rider, and made us botn glad to see 
our journey's end ; and it was with 
no little satisfaction that I once more 
dismounted at the hospitable and 
ever-open door of my kind host. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?--PABT VI. 

BT PISISTRATUa OAXTON. 

[The Author rttervu the Right of TranaUMon, 



CHAPTER Xm. 



Omne ignotum pro Magnifico — Rumour, knowing nothing of his antecedenta, exalts 
Gentleman Waife into Don Magnifico. 



The Comedian and his two coadju- 
tors were followed to the Saracen's 
Head Inn by a large crowd, but at 
respectful distance. Though I know 
few things less pleasing than to have 
been decoyed and entrapped into an 
unexpected demand upon one's purse 
— when one only counted, too, upon 
an agreeable evening — and hold, 
thereiore, in just abhorrence the cir- 
culating plate which sometimes fol- 
lows a popular oration, homily, or other 
eloquent appeal to British hberality ; 
yet, I will venture to say, there was 
not a creature whom the Comedian 
had surprised into impulsive bene- 
ficence, who regretted his action, 
grudged its cost, or thought he had 
paid too dear for his entertainment. 
All had ^one through a series of such 
pleasurable emotions, that all had, as 
it were, wished a vent for their grati- 
tude — and when the vent was found, 
it became an additional pleasure. 
But, strange to say, no one could 
satisfactorily explain to himself these 
two questions — for what, and to 
whom, had he given his money ? It 
was not a general coiyecture that the 
exhibitor wanted the money for his 
own uses. No, despite the evidence 
in favour of that idea, a person so 
respectable, so dignified— addressing 
them, too, with that noble assurance 
to which a man who begs for him- 
self is not morally entitled — a person 
thus characterised must be some 
high-hearted philanthropist who con- 
descended to display his powers at 
an institute purely mtellectual, per- 
haps on behalf of an eminent out 
decayed author, whose name, from 
the respect due to letters, was deli- 
cately concealed. Mr Williams, con- 
sidered the hardest head and most 
practical man in the town, originated 
and maintained that hypothesis. Pro- 
bably the stranger was an author 



himself— a great and affluent author. 
Had not great and affluent authors — 
men who are the boast of our time 
and land — acted, yea, on a common 
stage, and acted inimitably, too, on 
behaH of some lettered brother or 
literary object? Therefore in these 
guileless minds, with all the pecu- 
niary advantages of extreme penury 
and forlorn position, the Comedian 
obtained the respect due to prosper- 
ous circumstances and high renown. 
But there was one universal wish 
expressed by all who had been pre- 
sent, as they took their way home- 
ward—and that wish was to renew 
the pleasure they had experienced, 
even if they paid the same price for 
it. Could not the long-closed theatre 
be reopened, and the great man be 
induced by philanthropic motives, 
and an assured sum, raised \>y volun-* 
tary subscriptions, to gratify the 
whole town, as he had gratified its 
selected intellect ? Mr mlliains, in a 
state of charitable thaw, now softest 
of the soft, Uke most hard men when 
once softened, suggested this idea to 
the Mayor. The May or said, evasively, 
that he would think of it, and that he 
intended to pay his respects to Mr 
Chapman before he returned home, 
that very night — it was proper. Mr 
Williams and many others wished to 
accompany his worship. But the kind 
magistrate suggested that Mr Chap- 
man would be greatly fati^ed; that 
the presence of many might seem 
more an intrusion than a compliment ; 
that he, the Mayor, had better go 
alone, and at a somewhat later hour, 
when Mr Chapman, though not re- 
tired to bed, might have had time for 
rest and refreshment This delicate 
consideration had its weight ; and the 
streets were thin when the Mayor's 
gig stopped, on its way villa-wards, 
at the Saracen's Head. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

It is the interval between our first repinings and our final resignation, in which, bc^ 
with individual and communities, is to be found all that makes a History worth 
telling. £^ yet we yearn for what is out of our reach, we are still in the endle. 
When wearied out with our yearnings, Desire again fiidls asleep—we are oo the 
deathbed. 



Sophy (leaning on her grand- 
father's arm as they ascend the stair 
of the Saracen's Head). — " But I am 
so tired, grandy— Fd rather go to bed 
at once, please r' 

Gentleman Waipe. — " Surely 
you could take something to eat first 
— something nice, Miss Chapman % — 
(Whispering close) We can live in 
clover now —a phrase which means 
(aloud to the landlady, who crossed 
the landing-place above) "grilled 
chicken and mushrooms for supper, 
ma'am ! Why don't you smile, Sophy i 
Oh, darling, you are ill ! " 

" No, no, grandv, dear — only tired 
—let me go to bed I shall be better 
to-morrow — I shall indeed !" 

Waife looked fondly into her face, 
but his spirits were too much exhi- 
larated to allow him to notice the 
unusual flush upon her cheek, except 
with admiration of the increased 
beauty which the heightened colour 
gave to her soft features. 

" Well," said he, " you are a pretty 
child I— a very pretty child— and you 
act wonderfufly. You would make a 
fortune on the stage ; but" — 

Sophy (eacerly).— " But— no, no, 
never I— not the stace ! " 

Waife. — " I don t wish you to go 
on the sta^j as you know. A pri- 
vate exhibition — like the one to- 
night, for instance — has (thrusting 
his hand into his pocket) much to 
recommend it." 

Sophy (with a sigh). — " Thank 
Heaven! that is over now— and 
you'll not be in want of money for a 
lonff, long time ! Dear Sk Isaac ! " 

She began caressing Sir Isaac, who 
received ner attentions with solemn 
pleasure. They were now in Sophy's 
room : and Waife, after again press- 
ing tne child in vain to take some 
refreshment, bestowed on her his 
kiss and blessing, and whistled 
Malhrook £en va-i-en guerre to Sir 
Isaac, who considering that melody 
n invitation to supper, licked his 



lips, and stalked forth, rqjoiciiig, bat 
decorous. 

Left alone, the child breathed loqg 
and hard, pressing her hands to l^r 
bosom, and sunk wearily on the foot 
of the bed. There were no ahattoB 
to the window, and the moonlifbt 
came in gently, stealing acroBs that 
part of the wall and floor which the 
ray of the candle left in shade. Hie 
drl raised her eyes slowly towardi 
the window — towards the glimnBe d 
the blue sky, and the slanting lastre 
of the moon. There is a certain 
epoch in our childhood, when what it 
called the romance of sentiment fint 
makes itself vaguely felt And ev^ 
with the dawn of that sentiment, the 
moon and the stars take a strange 
and haunting fascination. Few per- 
sons in middle life — even though u^ej 
be ^nuine poets — ^feel the peoiliar 
speU in the ^severe stillness and 
mournful splendour of starry skiee 
which impresses most of as, even 
though no poets at all, in that mystic 
age when childhood nearly toudies 
upon youth, and turns an unani«t 
heart to those marvellous riddles 
within us and without, whidi we 
cease to conjecture when experience 
has taught us that they have no 
solution upon this side the srave. 
Lured by the light, the child rose 
softly, approached the window, and 
resting her upturned face upon both 
hands, ^azed long into the neayenfi» 
communing evidently with hersel£ 
for her lips moved and murmurea 
indistinctly. Slowly she retired from 
the casement and a^ain seated her- 
self at the foot of uie bed, discon- 
solate. And then her thoughts ran 
somewhat thus, though she might 
not have shaped them exactly in the 
same words : " No ! I cannot under- 
stand it. Why was I contented and 
happy before I knew him f Wliy 
did 1 see no harm, no shame in thi^ 
way of life — not even on that stage 
with those people — imtil he sa^ 
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' It was what he wished I had neyer 
stooped to.' And grandfather says 
oiir paths are so dmerent, they can- 
not cross each other again. There is 
a path of life, then, which I can 
never enter — there is a path on 
which I most always, always walk, 
always, always, always tlmt path 
— no escape ! Never to come into that 
other one where there is no dii^uise, 
no hiding, no false names — never, 
never!" — she started imjMitiently, 
and with a wild look — " It is killing 
me!** 

Then, terrified by her own impe- 
taosity, she threw herself on the bed, 
weeping low. Her heart had now gone 
back to her grandfather; it was smit- 
ing her for ingratitude to him. Could 
there be shame or wrong in what he 
asked — what he did? And was she to 
murmur if she aided him to exist? 
What was the opinion of a stranger 
boy, compared to the approving, shel- 
tering love of her sole guardian and 
tried fostering Mend? And could 
people choose their own callings and 
moaes of life ? K one road went this 
way, another that : and they on the 
one road were borne farther and far- 
ther awa^y from those on the other — 
as that idea came, consolation stop- 
ped, and in her noiseless weeping 
there was a bitterness as of despair. 
But the tears ended by relieving the 
grief that caused them. WeariM out 
of coi^ecture and complaint, her mind 



relapsed into the old native, child- 
ish submission. With a fervour in 
which there was self-reproach, she 
repeated her meek, nightly prayer, 
that €k>d would bless her dear grand- 
father, and suffer her to be his comfort 
and support. Then mechanically she 
undressed, extinguished the candle, 
and crept into l^ The moonlight 
became bolder and bolder; it ad- 
vanced up the floors, along the walls * 
now it floods her very pillow, and 
seems to her eyes to taice a holy lov- 
ing kindness, holier and more loving 
as the lids droop beneath it A vague 
remembrance of some tale of " Guar- 
dian spirits," with which Waife had 
once charmed her wonder, stirred 
through her lulling thoughts, linking 
itself with the presence of that encir- 
cling moonlight There! see the eye- 
lids are closm, no tear upon their 
frinse. See the dimples steal out 
as the sweet lips are parted. She 
sleeps, she dreams already ! Where 
and what is the rude world of wak- 
ing now? Are there not guardian 
spirits ? Deride the question if thou 
wilt, stem man, the reasoning and 
self-reliant — but thou, fair mo- 
ther — ^who hast marked the strange 
happiness on the face of a child that 
has wept itself to sleep-^what say- 
est thou to the soft tradition, which 
surely had its origin in the heart of 
the earliest mother? 



OHAFTSB XV. 



There is no man so friendless but what he can find a fHend sincere enough to tell him 

disagreeable truths. 



Meanwhile the Comedian had 
made himself and Sir Isaac extremely 
comfortable. No imabstemious man 
by habit was (Gentleman Waife. He 
could dine on a crust, and season it 
with mirth; and as for exciting 
drink^ there was a childlike inno- 
cence m his humour never known to 
a brain that has been washed in al- 
cohol But on this soecial occasion, 
Waife's heart was made so bounteous 
by the novel sense of prosperity, that 
it compelled him to treat hmiself. He 
did honour to the eriUt^ chicken, to 
which he had vain^ tempted Sophy. 
He ordered half a pint of port to be 



mulled into negus. He helped him- 
self with a bow, as if himself were 
a guest and nodded each time he 
took ofir his glass, as much as to say, 
"Your health, Mr Waife!" He even 
offered a glass of the exhilaratinfl; 
draught to Sir Isaac, who, excee£ 
indy offended retreated under the 
sofa, whence he peered forth through 
his deciduous nnglets, with brows 
knit in grave rebuke. Nor was it 
without deliberate caution — a whisker 
first and then a paw— that he emerg- 
ed from his retreat, when a plate, 
heaped with the remains of the feast, 
was placed upon the hearth-rug. 
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The supper over, and the attendant 
goncj the negufl still left, Waife lighted 
his pipe, and gazing on Sir Isaac, thus 
addr^sed tlmt canine philosopher : 
" Illustrious member of the Quadru- 
pedal Society of Friends to Man, and, 
as possessing those abilities for prac- 
tical lil'e which but few friends to 
man ever display in his service, pro- 
moted to high rank — Commissary 
General of the Victualling Depart- 
ment, and Chancellor of tne Exche- 
quer — I have the honour to inform 
j^ou that a vote of thanks in your 
favour has been proposed in this 
House, and carrie^l unanimously.** 
Sir Isaac, looking shy, gave another 
lick to the plate, and wagged his 
tail " It is true that thou wert once 
( shall I say it ) ) in fault at ' Beauty 
and Worth,' — thy memory deserted 
thee • thy peroration was on the verge 
of a oreak down ; but * Nemo morta- 
lium omnibus horis sapit^' as the 
Latin grammar philosophically ex- 
presseth it Mortals the wisest, not 
only on two legs, but even upon 
four, occasionally stumble. The 
greatest general, statesman, sage, is 
not he who commits no blunder, 
but he who best repairs a blunder, 
and converts it to success. This 
was thy merit and distinction ! It 
hath never been mine ! I recognise 
thy superior genius. I place in thee 
unqualified confidence ; and consign- 
ing thee to the arms of Morpheus, 
since I see that panegyric acts on 
thy nervous system as a salubrious 
soporific, I now move that this House 
do resolve itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means for the Considera- 
tion of the Budget ! " 

Therewith, while Sir Isaac fell in- 
to a profound sleep, the Comedian 
deliberately emptied his pockets on 
the table : and arranging gold and 
silver before him, thrice carefully 
counted the total, and then divided 
it into sundry small heaps. 

" That's for the bill," quoth he— 
" Civil list !— a large item. That's 
for Sophy, the darling! She shall 
have a teacher, and learn French — 
Education Grant, — Current expenses 
for the next fortnight ;— Miscellane- 
ous Estimates; tooacco — we'll call 
that Secret Service Money. Ah, 
scamp — vamnt. is not Heaven kind 
to thee at last? A few more such 



nights, and who knows but thine 
old age may have other roof than the 
worl^ouse I And Sophy I— Ah, what 
of her I Merciful Irovidence, spare 
my life till she has outgrown its 
uses ! " A tear came to his eye ; he 
brushed it away quickly, and re- 
counting his money, hummed a joy- 
ous tune. 

The door opened ; Waife looked 
up in surprise, sweeping his hand 
over the coins, and restormg them to 
his pocket. 

Tne Mayor entered. 

As Mr Hartopp walked slowly up 
the room, his eye fixed Waife's ; and 
that eye was so searching, though 
so mild, that the Comedian felt him- 
self change colour. His gay spirits 
fell— falling lower and lower, the 
nearer the Mayor's step came to him ; 
and when Hartopp, without speak- 
ing, took his hand— not in compli- 
ment — not in congratulation, but 
pressed it as if in deep compassion, 
still looking him full in the face, with 
those pitying, penetrating eyes, the 
Actor experienced a sort of shock, as 
if he were read through, despite all 
his histrionic disguises— read through 
to his heart's core ; and, as silent as 
his visitor, sunk back on his chair — 
abashed — disconcerted. 

Mb Haetopp.— " Poor man !" 

The Comedian (rousing himself 
with an effort, but still confused). — 
"Down, Sir Isaac, down! This visit, 
Mr Mayor, is an nonour which may 
well take a dog by surprise ! For- 
give him 1 " 

Mr Hartopp (patting Sir Isaac, 
who was inquisitively sniffing his 
garments, and drawing a chair close 
to the Actor, who thereon edped his 
own chair a little away— in vam ; for, 
on that movement, Mr Hartopp ad- 
vanced in proportion). — "Your dog 
is a very admirable and clever animal : 
but in the exhibition of a learned 
dog, there is something which tends 
to sadden one. By wmit privations 
has he been forced out of his natural 
ways ? By what fastings and severe 
usa^ have his instinctsl)een distort- 
ed into tricks? Hunger is a stem 
teacher^ Mr Chapman ; and to those 
whom it teaches, we cannot always 
give praise unmixed with pity." 

The Comedian (ill ateaseunderthis 
allegorical tone, and surprised at a 
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quicker intelligence in Mr Hartopp 
than he had given that person credit 
for).— "You speak like an oracle, 
Mr Mayor; but that dog, at least, 
has been mildlj^educated, and kindly 
used. Inborn genius, sir, will have 
its vent. Hum ! a most intelligent 
audience honoured us to-night : and 
our best thanks are due to you. 

Me Habtopp. — " Mr Chapman, let 
us be irank with each other. I am 
not a clever man — ^perhaps a dull 
one. If I had set up for a clever 
man, I should not be where I am 
BOW. Hush ! no compliments: But 
my life has brought me into frequent 
contact with those who suffer : and 
the dullest of us gain a certain snarp- 
ness in the matters to which our 
observation is habitualljr drawn. 
You took me in at first, it is true. 
I thought you were a philanthropical 
humourist, who might have crotchets, 
as many benevolent men, with time 
on their hands and money in their 
pockets, are apt to form. But when dog!^' 
it came to the begging hat (I ask Mb 



I 



your pardon— don't let me offend 
ou) — when it came to the begging 
uat. I recognised the man who wants 
philanthropy from others, and whose 
crotchets are to be redded in a 
professional point of view. Sir, I 
nave come here alone, because I 
aloneperhaps see the case as it really 
is. Will you confide in me ; you may 
do it safely. To be plain, who and 
what are youT* 

The Comedian (evasively). — 
"What do you take me for, Mr 
Mayor ? What can I be other than 
an itinerant showman, who has had 
resort to a harmless stratagem in 
order to obtain an audience, and 
create a surprise that might cover 
the naked audacity of the * begging 
hat.'" 

Mr Habtopp (gravely). — " When a 
man of your ability and education is 
reduced to such stratagems, he must 
have committed some great faults. 
Pray Heaven it be no worse than 
foults!" 

The Comedian (bitterly).— "That 
is always the wa^ with the prosperous. 
Is a man unfortunate — they say, 
' Why don't he help himself V Does 
he try to help himself— they say, 
'With so much ability, why does 
not he help himself better ] ' Ability 
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and education ! Snares and springes, 
Mr Mayor ! Ability and education I 
the two worst man-traps that a poor 
fellow can put his foot into ! Aha ! 
Did not you say, if you had set up to 
be clever, you would not be where 
you now are. A wise saying ; I ad- 
mire you for it. Well, well, I and 
my dog have amused your townsfolk ; 
they have amply repaid us. We are 
public servants ; according as we act 
m public — ^hiss us or applaud. Are 
we to submit to an inquisition into 
our private character 1 Are you to 
ask now many mutton bones has that 
dog stolen ! how many cats has he 
worried ! or how many shirts has the 
showman in his wallet ! how many 
debts has he left behind him ! what 
is his rent-roll on earth, and his 
account with heaven ! — ^go and put 
those questions to ministers, philoso- 

Ehers, generals, poets. When they 
ave acKUOwleaged your right to put 
them, come to me and the other 
dog?' 

Habtopp (rising and drawing 
on his gloves,)—" I beg your pardon ! 
I have done, sir. And yet I con- 
ceived an interest in you. It is be- 
cause I have no talents myself that 
I admire those who have. I felt a 
moumfid anxiety, too, for your poor 
littlegirl— soyoungjSoengaging. And 
is it necessary that you should bring 
up that child in a course of life cer- 
tainly equivocal, and to females 
dangerous?" 

The Comedian lifted his eyes sud- 
denljr, and stared hard at the face of 
his visitor, and in that face there was 
so much of benevolent humanity—so 
much sweetness contending witn au- 
thoritative rebuke — that the vaga- 
bond's hardihood gave way \ he struck 
his breast, and groaned aloud. 

Mb Habtopp (pressing on the ad- 
vantage he had gamed). — "And have 
you no alarm for her health? Do 
you not see how delicate she is? 
Do you not see that her very talent 
comes from her susceptibility to emo- 
tions, which must wear her away ? " 

Waifb. — "No, no ! stop, stop, stop ! 
you terrify me, you break my heart. 
Man, man ! it is all for her that I 
toil, and show, and beg— if you call 
it begging. Do you think I care 
what^comes of this battered hulk ? 
Not a straw. What am I to do? 
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Whftt ! whftt ! Toa tell me to con- 
fide in yoa— wherefore? How can 
v^u help me? Who can help me? 
Would you give me emploj^ent? 
What am I fit for? Nothmff! You 
could find work and bread for an 
Irish labourer, nor ask who or what 
he was; but to a man who strays 
towards you, seemingly firom that 
sphere in which, if Poverty enters, 
sne drops a curtsy, and is called 
* genteel, you cry, *Hold, pro- 
duce your passport ; where are vour 
credentials — references ? * I nave 
none. I have slipned out of the 
world I once movea in. I can no 
more appeal to those I knew in it 
than if 1 had transmigrated from one 
of yon stars, and said 'see ihert 
what I was once 1 ' Oh, but you do 
not think she looks ill l--do you ? do 
you ? Wretch that I am ! And I 
thought to save her I ** 

The old man trembled from head 
to foot, and his cheek was as pale as 
ashes. 

Affain the ^ood magistrate took his 
hand, but tms time the clasp was 
encouraging. ^ Cheer up; where 
there is a will there is a wa^ ; you 
justify the opinion I formed in your 
favour, despite all circumstances to 
the contra^. When I asked you 
to confide m me, it was not mmi 
curiosity, but because I would serve 
yoiL if 1 can. Reflect on what I have 
said. True, you can know but litUe 
of me. Learn what is said of me by 
my neighbours before you trust me 
further. For the rest, to-morrow you 
will have many proposals to renew 
your performance. Excuse me if I 
do not actively encourage it. I will 
not, at least, interfere to your detri- 
ment; but — ^ 

" But,*" exclaimed Waife, not much 
heedinff this address — ^ but you think 
she looKS ill ? you thinkthis is injuring 
her ? you think I am murdering my 
grandchild— my angel of life, myall ! 

"Not so: I nwke too bluntly. 
Yet stm— »* 

«Yes.yei,yetstm— - 

''Still, if Von love her so dearly, 
would vou blunt her oonacienoe ana 
love of truth? Were you not an 
impostor UHU^t? Woud you ask 
her to reveranoe, and imitate, and 
pray for an impoi^ ?" 



''I never saw it in that light!" 
filtered Waife, struck to the soul ; 
" never, never, so help me Hea- 
ven!" 

" I felt sure you di^not," said the 
Mayor ; "you saw but the qwrt of 
the thing ; you took to it as a schod- 
boy. Ihave known many such men, 
with high animal spirits like yours. 
Such men err thoughtlessly ; but did 
they ever sin consciously, they could 
not keep those high spirits ! Qood 
night, l\(u: Chapman, I snail hear from 
you again.'' 

The door closed on tiie form of the 
visitor; Waife's head sunk on his 
breast, and all the deep lines upon 
brow and cheek stood forth, records 
of mighty griefs revived — a coun- 
tenance so altered, now that its inno- 
cent arch play was gone, that yon 
would not nave known it At length 
he rose very auietly, took up the 
candle, and stole into Sophy's room. 
Shading the light with careful hand, 
he looked on ner face as she slept 
The smile was still upon the parted 
lip — ^the child was still in the fairy 
land of dreams. But the cheek was 
tMnner than it had been weeks affo, 
and the little hand that rested on the 
coverlid seemed wasted. Waife took 
that hand noiselessly into his own ; it 
was hot and dry. He dropped it wiUi a 
look of unutterable fear uid anguish; 
and shaking his head piteonsly. 
stole back again. Seating himseii 
by the table at which he nad been 
caught counting his gains, he folded 
his arms, and rooted nis gaie on the 
floor ; and there, motionless, and as 
if in stupified suspense of ^oug^t 
itself, he sate till the dawn crept over 
the sky— till the sun shone into the 
windows. Thedog. crouched at hisfoet^ 
sometimes started up and whined as 
to attract hisnotice : nedidnot heed it 
The clock struck six, the house be^gan 
to stir. The chambermaid came into 
the room : Waife rose and took his 
hat brusning its nap mechanically 
with his sleeve. " Who did you say 
was the best here?" he asked with a 
vacant smile, touching the chamber- 
maid's aim. 

"Sir! the best-what r 

" The best doctor, ma'am— none of 
your parish apothecarm--tbe best 
I^yacian— Dr OiU— did you say 
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*.Vff Gill? Thank you ; his address, High 
'•^Tai Street Close by, ma'am.*' With ma 
^ nt grand bow— such is habit 1— Gkntle- 



man Waife smiled 
left the room. Sir 
himself and followed. 
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OHAFTIR ZYI. 

In 67617 civilised society there is found a race of men who retain the instincts of the 
aboriginal cannibal, and live upon their fellow-men as a natural food. These inter- 
esting but formidable bipeds, having caught their victim, invariably select one part 
of his bodv on which to fiwten theur relentless grinders. The part thus selected 
is peculiarly susceptible. Providence having made it alive to the least nibble ; it is 
situated just above the hip-joint» it is protected by a tegument of exquisite fibre, 
vulgarly called '^ THE BREBCHES pocket." The thoroughbred Anthropophagite usu- 
ally begins with his own relations and friends ; and so long as he confines his voracity 
to the domestio circle, the Laws interfere little, if at all, with his venerable propen- 
sities. But when he has exhausted all that aUows itself to be edible in the bosom of 
private life, the Man-eater fiJls loose on Society, and takes to prowling— then **Sauvt 
qui peut !" the Laws rouse themselves, put on their spectacles, call for their wigs 
and gowns, and the Anthropophagite turned prowler is not always sure of his dinner. 
It is when he has arrived at this stage of development that the Man-eater becomes 
of importance, enters into the donkaui of History, and occupies the thoughts of 
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On the same morning in which 
Waife thus went forth from the 
'' Saracen's Head " in quest of tiie 
doctor, but at a lat^ hour, a man, 
who, to iudge by the elaborate smart- 
ness of his attire, and the jaunty as- 
surance of his saunter, must have 
wandered from the gay purlieus of 
Regent Street, threaded his way 
along the silent and desolate thor- 
oughfares that intersect the remotest 
districts of Bloomsbury. He stopped 
at thetumintoasmali streetstill more 
sequestered than those which led to 
it, and looked up to the angle on the 
wall whereon the name of the street 
i^ould have been inscribed. But the 
wall had been lately whitewashed, 
and the whitewash had obliteratea 
the expected epigraph. The man 
muttered an impatient execration j 
and turning round as if to seek a 
passenger of whom to make inquiry, 
oeheld, on the opposite side of l^e 
way, another man apparently engag^ed 
in the same researcn. Involuntanly 
each crossed oyer the road towards 
the other. 

" Pray, sir," quoth the second way- 
fBOBT in that desert, *' can you tell me 
if tiiis is a street that is caUed a 
Place— Poddon Place, Upper ? " 

" Sir," returned the sprucer way- 
forer, ** it is the question I would haye 
asked of you." 

"Strange!" 

" Very strange indeed that more 
than one person can, in this busy 



age. employ himself in discoyerin^ a 
PoadonPlacel Not a soul to inquire 
of— not a shop that I see — not an 
orange stall !" 

" Ha ! " cried the other, in a hoarse 
sepulchral yoice— " Ha 1 there is a 
pot-boy! Boy — boy — boy! Isay; 
Hold, there ! hold ! Is this Poddon * 
Place— Upper!" 

" Yes. it be," answered the pot- 
boy, witn a sleepy air, caught in that 
i^epy atmosphere ; and chiming his 

Sewter against an area rail with a 
ull clan^, he chanted forth " Pots 
oho ! " with a note as diree-like as 
that which in the City of the Plague 
chanted " Out with the dead ! " 

Meanwhile the two wayfarers ex- 
changed bows and parted— the sprucer 
way&r^, whether from ^e indulgence 
of a reflectiye mood, or from an nabi- 
tual indifference to things and per- 
sons not concerning him, ceased to 
notice his fellow-soBtary, and rather 
busied himself in sundiy little coquet- 
ries appertaining to his own person. 
He passed his hand through his haii^ 
reiurranged the cock of his nat, looked 
complaoently at his boots, wmch still 
retained thegloss of the morning's yar^ 
nish, drew down his wristbands, and, 
in a word, gaye sign of a man who 
desires to make an effect, and feels 
that he ought to do it. So occupied 
was he in this self-commune, that 
when he stepped at length at one of 
the smaU doors in the small street,- 
and lifted his hand to the knocker 
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he started to see that Wayfarer the 
Second was by his side. 

The two men now examined each 
other briefly but deliberately. Way- 
farer the iirst was still young — cer- 
tainly handsome, but with an inde- 
scribable look about the Q||band lip, 
from which the other re^ued with 
an instinctive awe-— a hard look, a 
cynical look — ^a sidelong, quiet, defy- 
ing, remorseless look. His clothes 
were so new of gloss, that they seemed 
put on for the first time, were shaped 
to the prevailine fashion, and of a 
taste for colours less subdued than is 
usual with Englishmen, yet still such 
as a person of ^ood mien could wear 
without incurrmg the charge of vul- 
garit^r, though Imble to that of self- 
conceit If you doubted that the man 
were a gentleman, you would have 
been puzzled to ^ess what else he 
could be. Were it not for the look 
we have mentioned, and which was 
perhaps not habitual, his appearance 
might have been called prepossess- 
ing, lu his figure there was the 
grace, in his step the elasticity, which 
come from just proportions and mus- 
cular stren^h. In his hand he car- 
ried a supple switch stick, slight and 
innocuous to appearance, out weight- 
ed at the handle after the fashion of a 
life-preserver. The tone of his voice 
was not displeasing to the ear, though 
there might be something artificial 
in the swell of it — the sort of tone 
men assume when they desire to 
seem more frank and off-hand than 
belongs to their nature — a sort of 
rollicking tone which is to the voice 
what swagger is to the gait. Still 
that look ! — it produced on you the 
effect which mi^ht be created by 
some strange ammal, not without 
beauty, but deadly to man. Wayfarer 
the Second was big and burly, middle- 
a^ed^lai^whiskered, his complexion 
dirty. He wore a wig, — a wig evi- 
dent, unmistakable — a wig curled 
and rusty — over the wig a dingy 
white hat. His black stock fitted 
tight round his throat, and across his 
breast he had thrown the folds of a 
Scotch plaid. 

Waypaeee the first.—" You call 
here, too — on Mrs Crane ? " 

Wayfaekb the second.—" Mrs 
Crane 1— you too 1 Strange ! " 

Watfabeb the fibst (with con- 



strained civility). — "Sir, I call on 
business — private business." 

Wayfarer the second (with can- 
did surliness).—" So do L" 

Wayfarer the first.—" Oh ! " 

Wayfarer the second. — " Ha ! 
the locks unbar ! " 

The door opened, and an old 
mea^^re woman - servant presented 
herself. 

Wayfarer the first (gliding 
before the big man with a serpent's 
undulating celerity of movement). — 
"Mrs Crane lives here?"— "Yes." 
"She's at home, I suppose?" — 
" Yes !" " Take up my card ; say I 
come alone— not with this gentleman." 

Wayfarer the Second seems to have 
been rather put out by the manner of 
lus rival He recedes a step. 

" You know the lady of this man- 
sion well, sir ? ** 

" Extremely well" 

" Ha ! then I yield you the pre- 
cedence; I yield it, sir. but condi- 
tionally. You will not DC long % " 

" Not a moment longer than I can 
help ; the land will be clear for yon 
in an hour or less." 

"Or less, so please you, let it be 
or lesa Servant, sir." 

" Sir, yours. — Come, my Hebe ; 
track the dancers, that is, go up the 
stairs, and let me renew the dmuns 
of youth in the eyes of Crane I " 

The old woman, meanwhile, had 
been turning over the card in her 
withered paun, looking from the card 
to the visitor's face, and then to the 
card again, and mumbling to herself. 
At length she spoke : 

" You, Mr Losely — ^you 1— Jasper 
Losely ! how you be changed ! what 
ha' ye done to yourself? where's your 
comeliness? where's the look that 
stole ladies' hearts? — you, Jasper 
Losely ! vou are his gobUn ! " 

" Hola your peace, old hussey ! " 
said the visitor, evidently annoyed 
at remarks so disparaging. " I 
am Jasper Losely, more bronzed 
of cheek, more iron of hand.** He 
raised his switch with a threatening 
gesture, that might be in play, for 
the lips wore smiles, or might 
be in earnest, for the brows were 
bent j and pushing into the passage, 
and shutting the door, said — " Is 
your mistress up-stairs ? show me to 
her room, or—". The old crone gave 
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him one angry glance, which sunk 
frightened beneath the cruel gleam 
of his eyes, and hastening up the 
stairs with a quicker stride than her 
age seemed to warrant, cried out — 
" Mistress, mistress ! here is Mr 
Loselyl — Jasper Losely himself!" 
By the time the visitor had reached 
the landing-place of the first floor, a 
female form had emerged from a room 
above ; — a female face peered over 
the banisters. Losely looked up and 
started as he saw it A haggard face 
— the fece of one over whose life 
there has passed a blight When 
last seen by him it had possessed 
beauty, though of a masculine rather 
than womanly character. Now of 
that beauty not a trace ! the cheeks 
sunken and hollow, left the nose 
sharp, long, beaked as a bird of prey. 
The nair, once glossy in its ebon hue, 
now grizzled, harsh, neglected, hung 
in tortured tangled mesnes — a study 
for an artist who would paint a fury. 
But the eyes were bright — brighter 
than ever ; bright now with a glare 
that lighted up the whole face bend- 
ing over the man. In those burning 
eyes was there love ? was there hate \ 
was there welcome % was there men- 
ace ? Impossible to distinguish ; but 
at least one might perceive that there 
was joy. 

" So," said the voice from above, 
" so we do meet at last, Jasper 
Losely ; you are come ! " 

Drawing a loose kind of dressing- 
robe more closely round her, the 
mistress of the house now descended 
the stairs— rapidly, flittingly, with a 
step noiseless as a spectre's, and, 
grasping Losely firmly by the hand, 
led nim into a chill, dank, sunless 
drawing-room, gazing into his face 
fixedly all the while. 

He winced and writhed. " There, 
there, let us sit down, my dear Mrs 
Crane." 

" And once I was called Bella." 

" Affes ago ! Basta 1 All things 
have their end. Do take those eves of 
yours off my face ; they were always 
so bright !— and— really now they are 
perfect burning-glasses ! How close it 
IS. Peuh ! I am dead tired. May I ask 
for a glass of water — ^a drop oi wine 
in it — or— brandy will do as well ? " 

" Ho ! you have come to brandv. 
and morning drams — eh, Jasper f' 



said Mrs Crane with a strange dreary 
accent " I too once tried if fire could 
bum up thought, but it did not suc- 
ceed with me ; that is years ago ; — 
and — there— see the bottles are full 
still!" 

While^kj^ speaking, she had un- 
locked a chiffonier of the shape usu- 
ally foimd in '^ genteel lodgings," and 
taken out a leathern spirit-case con- 
taining four bottles, with a couple of 
wine-glasses. This case she placed 
on the table before Mr Losely, and 
contemplated him at leisure while he 
helped nimself to the raw spirits. 

As she thus stood, an acute stu- 
dent of Lavater might have recog- 
nised, in her harsh and wasted coun- 
tenance, signs of an original nature 
superior to that of her visitor ; on 
her knitted brow^ a sense higher in 
quality than on his smooth low fore- 
head ; on her straight stem lip, less 
cause for distrust than in the false 
good-humour which curved his hand- 
some mouth into that smile of the 
fickle, which^ responding to mirth but 
not to affection, is often lighted and 
never warmed. It is true that in 
that set pressure of her lip there 
might be cmelty, and, still more, the 
secretiveness which can harbour de- 
ceit ; and yet^ by the nervous work- 
ings of that lip, when relieved from 
such pressure, you would judge the 
woman to be rather by natural tem- 
perament passionate and impulsive 
than systematicaUy cruel or aeliber- 
ately false — false or cmel only as 
some predominating passion became 
the soul's absolute tyrant and adopt- 
ed the tyrant's vices. Above all, in 
those very lines destmctive to beauty, 
that had Deen ploughed, not by time, 
over her sallow cheeks, there was 
written the susceptibility to grief, to 
shame, to the sense of fall, which 
was not visible in the unreflective 
reckless aspect of the sleek human 
animal before her. 

In the room,- too, there were some 
evidences of a cultivated taste. On 
the walls, book-shelves, containing 
volumes of a decorous and severe 
literature, such as careful parents 
allow to studious daughters — the 
stately masterpieces of P^n^on and 
Racine — selections, approved by 
boarding-schools, from Tasso, Dante, 
Metastasio; — amongst English au- 
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thorSy Addison, Johnaon, Blair (his 
lectures as well as sermons)— elemen- 
tary works on such sciences as admit 
feinale neophytes into their porticoes 
if not into their penetralia— botany, 
chemistiy, astronomy. Prim as sol- 
diers on parade stood the b^oks — not 
a gap in their ranks— evidently never 
now displaced for recreation — well 
bound, yet faded, dusty ;— relics of a 
bygone life. Some of them might 
pernaps have been prizes at school, 
or birthday gifls from proud rela- 
tions. There too, on the table, near 
the spirit-case, lay oi>en a once nand- 
some workbox — no silks now on the 
skeleton reels — discoloured, but not 
by use. in its nest of tarnished silk, 
slept tne golden thimble. There too. 
in the comer, near a music-stand 
piled high with musical compositions 
of various schools and graduated 
complexitv, from " lessons for begin- 
ners to the most arduous gamut of 
a C^erman oratorio, slunk patheti- 
cally a poor lute harp, the strings 
long since broken. Tnere too, by 
the window, hung a wire bird-cage, 
the bird long since dead. In a word, 
round the woman gazing on Jasper 
Loselv, as he complacently drank nis 
brandy, prouped the forlorn tokens 
of an early state — the lost golden age 
of happy girlish studies, of harmless 
girlish tastes. 

" Basta — eno*,** said Mr Losely. 
pushing aside the glass which he had 
twice filled and twice drained—" to 
business. Let me see the child— I 
feel up to it now." 

A aarker shade fell over Arabella 
Crane's face as she said— 

" The child— she is not here ! I 
have disposed of her long aga** 

" £h !— disposed of her ! what do 
you mean?** 

" Do you ask as if you feared I 
had put her out of the world t No ! 
Well, then— you come to England to 
see the child ? You miss— youTove, the 
child of that— of that— ". She paused, 
checked herself, and added in an al- 
tered voice — " of that honest, high- 
minded gentlewoman, whose memory 
must be so dear to me— you love that 
child ; very natural^ Jasper.** 

" Love her ! a child I nave scarce- 
ly seen since she was bom !— do talk 
common sense. Na But have I not 
told you that she ought to be monk's 







worth to me— ay, and she shall be 
et, despite that proud man's disdain- 

' insolence.** 

" That proud man— what, jrou have 
ventured to address him — visit him 
—since your retum to En^^and V 

" Of course. That's what brought 
me over. I imagined the man would 
rejoice at what lUAd him — open his 
purse-strings— lavish blessings and 
bank-notes. And the brate would 
not even believe me — all becaoae" 

" Because you had sold the right 
to be believed before. I told you, 
when I took the child, that you 
would never succeed there — that I 
would never encourage you in the 
attempt But you nad sold the 
fiiture, as you sold your past— too 
dieaply, it seems, Jasper.** 

" Too cheaply, indeed. Who could 
ever have supposed that I should 
have been foDoed off with such a 
pittance r 

" Who, indeed, Jasper ! You were 
made to spend fortunes, and call 
them pittances when spent, Jasper! 
You should have been a mnoe, 
Jasper— such princely tastes! Trink- 
ets and dress, horses and dice, and 
plenty of ladies to look and die. Such 
princely spirit too ! — bounding all 
retum for loyal sacrifice to the honour 
you vouchsafed in accepting it !" 

Uttering this embittered irony, 
which nevertheless seemed rather to 
please than to offend her guest, she 
kept moving about the room, and 
(whether from some drawer in the 
mmiture, or from her own person. 
Losely's careless eye did not observe) 
she suddenly drew forth a minii^urcL 
and, placing it before him, exclaimea 
— ** Ah, out you are altered from 
those days— see what you then were !** 

Losely s gaze, thus abraptW invited, 
fixed itself on the effigies of a youth 
eminently handsome, and of that 
kind of beauty which, without being 
effeminate, approaches to the fineness 
and brilliuicy of the female counten- 
ance — a beauty which renders its 
possessor inconveniently conspicuous, 
and too often, by winmng that ready 
admiration wnicn it costs no effort to 
obtain, withdraws the desire of i^ 

Euse from successes to be achieved 
labour, and hardens egotism by 
excuses it lends to self-esteem. 
It is troe that this handsome fitce 
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had not the elevation bestowed by 
thoughtful expression ; but thought- 
ful expression is not the attribute a 
painter seeks to give to the abstract 
comeliness of early youth— and it is 
seldom to be acquired without that 
constitutional wear and tear which is 
injurious to mere physical beauty. 
And over the whole countenance was 
diffused a sunny light, the freshness 
of thoughtless ne^th, of luxuriant 
vigour, so that even that arrogant 
vanity which an acute observer might 
have detected as the prevailing men- 
tal characteristic, seemed out a 
glad exultation in the gifts of benig- 
nant nature. Not there the look 
which, in the matured man gazing on 
the bright ghost of his former self, 
might have daunted the timid ana 
warned the wise. " And I was like 
this. True ! I remember well when 
it was taken, and no one called it 
flattering,** said Mr Loselv with pa- 
thetic self-condolence. '' But I can't 
be very much changed,** he added 
with a naif laugh. 'VAt my age one 
may have a manlier look, yet*' 

*^ Yet still be handsome, Jasper,** 
said Mi9 Crane. *' You are so. But 
look at me — what am 1 7 *' 

"Oh, a very fine woman, my dear 
Crane — always were. But you ne- 
glect yourself; you should not do 
uiat ; keep it up to the last. Well, 
but to return to the child. You have 
disposed of her without my consent, 
without lettbg me know.** 

" Letting you know ! How many 
years is it smoe you even gave me 
your address ? ^ver fear, she is in 
good handa" 

"Whose? At all events I must 
see her." 

"See her I What for T 

" What for ! Hang it, it is natural 
that, now I am m Imgland, I should 
at least wish to know what she \& 
like. And I think it veiy strange 
that you should send her away, and 
then make all these difficulties. 
What*s your object 1 I don't under- 
stand it.*^* 

" My object ? What could be my 
object but to serve you. At your 
request I took, fed, reared a child, 
whom you could not expect me to 
loxp, at my own cost. Did I ever ask 
you for a shilling 1 Did I ever suf- 
fer you to give me one ] Never ! At 



last, hearing no more from you, and 
what little I heard o/'you Tnnlring me 
think that, if anytmng happened to 
me (and I was very ill at tne time), 
you could only find her a burthen— 
at last, I say, the old man came to 
me— you ]iad given him my address 
— and he offered to take her, and I 
consented. She is with him.** 

" The old man ! She is with him I 
And where is he r* 

" I don't know." 

" Humph ; how does he live ? Can 
he have got any money ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Did any old friends take him up ] " 

" Would he go to old friends 1 '* 

Mr Losely tossed off two fresh 
glasses of brandy, one after the other, 
and, rising, walked to and fro the 
room, his hands buried in his pock- 
ets, and in no comfortable vein of 
reflection. At length he paused and 
said, " Well, upon the whole, I don't 
see what I could do with the girl just 
at present, though, of course. 1 ought 
to know wnere she is, and with whom. 
Tell me, Mrs Crane, what is she like 
— pretty or plain ] ' 

" I suppose the chit would be 
called pretty— by some persons at 
least." 

" Very pretty ? handsome ? ** asked 
Losely abruptly. 

" Handsome or not, what does it 
sL^nify % what good comes of beauty 1 
You had beauty enough ; what have 
you done with it?" 

At that question Losely drew him- 
self up with a sudden loftiness of 
look and gesture, which, though 
prompted but by offended vanity, 
unproved the expression of the 
countenance, and restored to it much 
of its earlier character. Mrs Crane 
gazed on him, startled into admira- 
tion^ and it was in an altered voice, 
hau reproachful, half bitter, that she 
continued — 

" And now that you are satisfied 
about her, have you no questions to 
ask about me — what I do — how I 
Uvel" 

" My dear Mrs Crane, I know that 
you are comfortably off, and were 
never of a mercenary temper. I trust 

fou are happy, and so forth — I wish 
were; tmngs don't prosper with 
me. If you could conveniently lend 
me a five-pound note — " 
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" You would borrow of me, Jasper? 
Ah ! you come-to me in your troubles. 
You shall have the money — five 
pounds — ten pounds — what you 
please, but you will call again for 
it ?— you neea me now— you will not 
utterly desert me now 1 " 

" Best of creatures !— never !*' He 
seized her hand and kissed it. She 
withdrew it quickly from his clasp, 
and, glancing over nim from head to 
foot, said, "But are you really in 
want?— you are well dressed, Jasper; 
that you always were." 

" Not always ; three days ago very 
much the reverse : but I have had a 
trifling aid, and — 

" Aid in England ] from whom 1 
where? Not from him whom, you 
say, you had the courage to seek V 

" From whom else ? Have I no 
claim ? A miserable alms flung to me. 
Curse him ! I tell you that man's 
look and language so galled me — 
so galled." echoed Losely, shifting 
his hold from the top of his switch 
to the centre, and bnnging the mur- 
derous weight of the lead down on 
the palm of his other hand, " that, if 
his eye had quitted mine for a mo- 
ment, I think I must have brained 
him, and been — ** 

" Hanged ! " said Mrs Crane. 

" Of course, hanged," returned 
Losely, resuming the reckless voice 
and manner in which there was that 
peculiar levity which comes from 
nardness of heart, as from the steel's 
hardness comes the blade's play. 
" But if a man did not sometimes 
forget consequences, there would be 
an end of the gallows. I am glad 
that his eye never left mine." And 
the leaden head of the switch fell 
with a dull dumb sound on the floor. 

Mrs Crane made no immediate re- 
joinder, but fixed on her lawless vi- 
sitor a gaze in which there was no 
womanly fear (though Losel/s aspect 
and gesture might nave sent a thrill 
through the nerves of many a hardy 
man), but which was not without 
womanly compassion, her counte- 
nance gradually softening more and 
more, as if under the influence of re- 
collections mournful but not hostile. 
At length she said in a low voice, 
" Poor Jasper ! Is all the vain am- 
bition that made you so false shrunk 
into a ferocity that finds you so 



powerless? Would your existence, 
after all, have been harder, poorer, 
meaner if your faith had been kepi 
tome!" 

Evidently disliking that turn in the 
conversation, but (meckin^ a reply 
which might have been rude had no 
visions of five pounds — ten pounds — 
loomed in the mstance, Mr Losely said, 
"Pshaw! Bella, Pshaw! IwasafooL 
I dare say, and a sad dog— a veiy sad 
dog : but Ihad always the greatest re- 
gara for you, and always shall ! Hillo, 
what's that? A knock at the door! 
Oh, by-the-by, a queer-looking man, in 
a white hat, called at the same time 
I did, to see you on private business 
— gave way to me — said he should 
come again; may I aak who he is ?" 

" I cannot guess ; no one ever calls 
here on business except the tax- 
gatherer." 

The old woman-servant now en- 
tered. " A gentleman, ma'am — says 
his name is Kugge." 

" Rugge— Rugge— let me think." 

" I am here, Mrs Crane " said, the 
manager, striding in. "You don*t 
perhaps call me to mind by name; 
but — oho— not gone, sir ! Do I in- 
trude prematurely ? 

" No, I have done ; good-day, my 
dear Mrs Crane." 

" Stay, Jasper. I remember you 
now, Mr Rugge ; take a chair." 

She whispered a few words into 
Losel/s ear, then turned to the man- 
^er^and said aloud : " I saw you at 
Mr Waife's lodging, at the time he 
had that bad accident." 

" And I had the honour to accom- 
pany you home, ma'am, and — but 
shall I speak out before this gentle- 
man?" 

" Certainly ; you see he is listen- 
ing to you with attention. This 
gentleman and I have no secrets 
from each other. What has become 
of that person? This gentleman 
wishes to know." 

LosKLY. — " Yes, sir, I wish to 
know—pMiicularly." 

RuooE.— " So do I ; that is partly 
what I came about. You are aware. 
I think, ma'am, that I engaged 
him and Juliet Araminta — that is, 
Sophy." 

liOSELY.— "Sophy— «igaged them, 
sir— how ? " 

Rugge.—" Theatrical line, sir- 
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Rugge's Exhibition ; he was a great 
actor once, that fellow Waife." 

LosELY. — Oh, actor !— well, sir, 
goon." 

RnooE (who in the course of his 
address turns from the lady to the 
gentleman, from the gentleman to the 
lady, with appropriate gesture and 
appealing Iook). — But he became a 
wreck^ a block of a man ; lost an eye 
and his voice too. However, to serve 
him, I took his grandchild and him 
too. He left me— shamefully, and 
ran off with Ms grandchild, sir. Now, 
ma'am, to be plain with you, that 
little girl I looked upon as my pro- 
perty — a very valuable property. 
She is worth a great deal to me, and 
I have been done out of her. If you 
can help me to get her back, articled 
and engaged say for three years, I am 
willing and happy, ma'am, to pay 
sometning handsome — uncommon 
handsome." 

Mbs Crane (loftily). — Speak to 
that gentleman— Atf may treat with 
you.'* 

LosELY. — " What do you call un- 
common handsome, Mr— Mr Tugge?" 

RuGOE. — " Rugge ! Sir • we shan't 
disagree, I hope, providea you have 
the power to get Waife to bind the 
girl to me." 

LosELY. — " I may have the power 
to transfer the young lady to your 
care \ young lady is a more respect- 
ful phrase than girL and possibly to 
dispense with Mr Waife's consent to 
sucn arrangement But excuse me 
if I say that I must know a little 
more of yourself, before I could pro- 
mise to exert such a power on your 
behalf." 

RuooE. — " Sir, I shall be proud to 
improve our acquaintance. As to 
Waife, the old vagabond, he has in- 
jured and affront^ me, sir. I don't 
Dear malice, but I have a spirit — 
Britons have a spirit, sir. And you 
will remember, ma'am, that when I 
accompanied you home, I observed 
that Mr Wiufe was a mysterious man, 
and had apparently known better days, 
and that when a man is mysterious^ 
and falls into the sere and yellow leaL 
ma'am, without that which should 
accompany old age, sir, one has a 
right to suspect tnat some time or 
ouier he has done something or other, 
ma'am, which makes him fear lest 



the very stones prate of his where- 
about, sir. And you did not deny, 
ma'aiiL that the mystery was suspi- 
cious, out you said, with uncommon 
good sense, that it was nothing to me 
what Mr Waife had once been, so 
long as he was of use to me at that 
particular season. Since then, sir, he 
nas ceased to be of use — ceased, too,in 
the unhandsomest manner. And if 
you would, ma'am, from a sense of 
justice, just unravel the mystery, put 
me in possession of the secret, it 
might make that base man of use to 
me again — ^give me a handle over him, 
sir, so that I might awe him into 
restoring my property, as, morally 
speaking, Juliet Araminta most un- 
d!oubtedly is. That's why I call — 
leaving my company, to which I am 
a father, orphans for the present. But 
I have missed that little girl— that 
young lady. sir. I called her a pheno- 
menon, ma am— missed her much— it 
is natimd, sir : I appeal to you. No 
man can be aone out of a valuable 
property 6md not feel it. if he has a 
neart in his bosom. And if I had her 
back safe. I should indulge ambition. 
I have always had ambition. The 
theatre at York, sir — that is my am- 
bition j I had it from a child, sir ; 
dreamed of it three times, ma'am. 
If I had back my property in that 
phenomenon, I would go at the thing, 
slap bang, take the York, and bring 
out the phenomenon, with a claw ! 

LosELY (musingly). — "You say the 
young lady is a phenomenon, and for 
this phenomenon you are willing to 
pay something handsome — a vague 
expression. Put it into £ «. c?." 

RuGOE. — " Sir, if she can be bound 
to me legally for three years, I would 
give jCIOO. I did offer to Waife ^0 
—to you, sir, jCIOO." 

Losel/s eyes flashed and his hands 
opened restlessly. " But, confound 
it, where is she f have you no clue % " 

RuooE. — " No, but we can easily 
find one ; it was not worth my while 
to hunt them up, before I was quite 
sure that, if I regained my property 
in that phenomenon, the law would 
protect it" 

Mrs Crane (moving to the door). 
— "Well, Jasper Losely, you will 
sell the young lady, I aoubt not ; 
and when you nave sold her, let me 
know." She came back and whis- 
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pered, *' You will not perbaps now 
want money from me, but I snail see 
you again ; for, if you would find the 
child, you will need my aid.** 

" Certuniy, my dear friend, I will 
call again ; honour bright** 

Mrs Crane here bowed to the 
gentlemen, and swept out of the 
room. 

Thus left alone, Losely and Rugge 
looked at each other with a shy and 
yet cunning gaze — Rugge's hands in 
nis trousers pockets, his head thrown 
back— Losely*8 hands involuntarily 
expanded, his head bewitchin^lv bent 
forward, and a little on one side. 

*' Sir,*^ said Rugge at length,'' what 
do you say to a chop and a pint of 
wine 1 Perhaps we could talk more 
at our ease elsewhere. I am only in 
town for a day— left my company 
thirty miles off — orphans, as I said 
before." 

" Mr Rugge," said Losely, " I have 
no desu^ to stay in London, or indeed 
in England ; and the sooner we can 
settle this matter the better. Grant 
that we find the young lady, you 
provide for her bcMu^ and lod^ng 
— teach her your honourable pro- 
fession — behave, of course, kindly 
to her"— 

" Like a father." 

"And ^ve to me the sum of £100?** 

" That is, if you can legally make 
her over to me. But, sir, may I in- 
quire bv what authority you would 
act in this matter I ** 

" On that head it will be easy to 
satisfy you ; meanwhile I accept your 
proposal of an early dinner. Xet us 
a4ioum— is it to your house ? " 

'' I have no exact private house in 
London j but I know a public one — 
commodious.** 

" Be it sa After you, sir." 

As they descended the stairs, the 
old woman-servant stood at the 
street door. Rugge went out first— 
the woman detained Losely. 

" Do you find her altered I ** 

"Whom 1 Mrs Crane ?— why, years 
will telL But you seem to have 
known me— I don't remember you,** 

" Not Bridgett GreggsT 

" Is it possible 1 1 left you a 
middle - aged, rosy - faced woman. 



True, I recognise you now. There's a 
crown for you. I wish I had more to 
QNyre!** 

Bridgett pushed back the silver. 

" No — I dare not ! Take money 
from you, Jasper Loeely I Mistress 
would not forgive me ! ** 

Losely, not unreluctantly, restored 
the crown to his pocket ; and, with a 
snort, rather than sigh, of relief, step- 
ped into open dayli^t As he cross- 
ed the street to join Rugge, who 
was waiting for him on the shady side, 
he mechamcally turned to look back 
at the house, and, at the open window 
of an upi)er story, he beheld again 
those shming eyes which had ^ared 
down on him from the stairs. He tried 
to smile, and waved his hand feebly. 
The eyes seemed to return the nnile ; 
and as he walked down the street, 
arm-in-arm with the ruflSan manager, 
slowly recovering his springy step, 
and in the gloss of the new garments 
that set forth his still symmetrical 
proportions, the eyes followed him 
watchfully — steadfastly — ^till his form 
had vanished, and the dull street was 
once more a solitude. 

Then Arabella Crane turned from 
the window. Putting her hand to 
her heart, " How it beats,** she mut- 
tered ; "if in love or in hate, in scorn 
or in pity, beats once more with a 
human emotion. He wiU come again 
—whether for money or for woman's 
wit what care I— he will come.— I 
will hold, I will cling to him, no 
more to part— for better for worse, 
as it should have been once at the 
altar. And the child ? **— she paused : 
was it in compunction ? " The child ! 
she continued fiercely, and as if 
lashing herself into rag& "The child 
of that treacherous, hateml mother — 
yes ! I will help him to sell her back 
as a stage-show— help him in all that 
does not lifl her to a state from which 
she may look down with disdain on 
me. Revenge on her, on that cruel 
house— revenge is sweet. Oh ! that 
it were revenge alone that bids me 
cling to him who deserves revenge 
the most** She closed her burning 
eyes, and sate down droopin^y, rock- 
ing herself to and fro like one in 
pain. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



la life it is diffio\ilt to say who do you the most mischief, enemies with the worst inten- 
tions, or friends with the best. 



The conference between Mr Rugge 
and Mr Losely terminated in an ap- 
pointment to meet, the next day, at 
the Tillage in whicn this story open- 
ed Meanwhile Mr Bugge would 
return to his " orphans,** and arrange 
performances in which, for some days, 
they might dispense with a Father's 
part, tiosely, on his side, undertook 
to devote the intervening hours to 
consultation with a solicitor, to whom 
Mr Rugge recommended lum, as to 
the prompt obtaining of legal powers 
to enforce the authority he asserts 
himself to possess. He would idso 
persuade Mrs Crane to accompany 
nim to the village, and aid in the 
requisite investigations — entertdning 
a tacit but instinctive belief in the 
superiority of her acuteness. " Set a 
female to catch a female," quoth Mr 
Rugge. 

On the day and in the place thus 
fixed, the three hunters opened their 
chase. They threw off at the cob- 
bler's stall They soon caught the 
same scent which had been roUowed 
by the lawyer's clerk. They arrived 
at Mrs Saunders'— there the two men 
would have been at feult like their 
predecessor. But the female was 
more astute. To drop the metaphor, 
Mrs Saunders could not stana the 
sharp cross-examination of one of her 
own sex. ^'Tkat w(»nan deceives 
us," said Mrs Crane, on leaving the 
house. "They have not gone to 
London. What could they do there ? 
Any man with a few stage juggling 
tricks can get on in country villages, 
but would be lost in cities. Perhaps, 
as it seems he has got a dog-- we 
have found out that from Mrs Saun- 
ders — he will make use of it for an 
itinerant puppet-show." 

" Punch !'*^ said Mr Rugge—" not 
a doubt of it" 

" In that case," observed Mrs Crane, 
" they are probably not far off. Let 
us print handbills, offering a reward 
for their clue, and luring the old man 
himself by an assurance that the 
inquiry is made in order that he 
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may learn of something to his advan- 



Ln the course of the evening the 
handbills were printed. The next 
day they were p<wted up on the walls, 
not only of that village, but on those 
of the small towns and hamlets for 
some miles round. The handbills ran 
invitingly thus : " If William Waife, 

who Irft on the 20th ult, will 

apply at the Red Lion Inn at , 

for X. X., he will learn of something 
greatly to his advantage. A reward 
of £5 will be given to any one who 
will fiimish iiSbrination where the 
said William Waife, and the little girl 
who accompanies Iuiil may be found. 
The said William Waire is about sixty 
years of age, of middle stature, 
strongly built, has lost one eye, and 
is lame of one leg. The little girl, 
called Sophy, is twelve years old,but 
looks younger; has blue eyes and 
light brown hair. They had with 
them a white French poodle dog. 
This bill is printed by the friends of 
the missing party." The next day 
passed — no information ; but on the 
day following, a young gentleman of 
good mien, dressed in black, rode into 
the town, stopped at the Red Lion 
Inn, and ask^ to see X. X. The 
two men were out on their researches 
— Mrs Crane staid at home to an- 
swer inquiries. 

The gentleman was requested to 
dismount, and walk in. Mrs Crane 
received him in the inn parlour, 
which swarmed with flies. She stood 
in the centre — ^vigilant, grim spider 
of the place. 

" I carca-call," sdd the gentleman, 
stammering fearfully, " in con-con- 
sequence ofab-b-bill — I — ch-chanced 
to see in my ri-ri-ri-ride yesterday — 
on a wa-wa-wall :— You — ^you, I — 
sup-sup ^" 

"Am X.X.," put in Mrs Crane, grow- 
ing impatient, " one of the friends of 
Mr Waife, by whom the handbill has 
been circulated ; it will indeed be a 
great relief to us to know where they 
are— the little girl more especially.*' 
20 
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Mrs Crane was respectably dressed 
— in silk, iron-grejr ; she had crisped 
her flakey tresses mto stiff hard nng- 
lets, that fell like long screws from 
under a black velvet band. Mrs 
Crane never wore a cap — nor could 
you fancy her in a cap ; but the velvet 
band looked as rigid as if gummed to 
a hoop of steel Her manner and tone 
of voice were those of an educated 
person, not unused to some society 
above the vulgar ; and yet the visitor, 
in whom the reader recognises the pis- 
catorial Oxonian, with whom Waife 
had interehangea philosophy on the 
marge of the running brooklet, drew 
back as she advanced and spoke ; and, 
bent on an errand of kindness, he 
was seized with a vague misgiving. 

Mrs Crank (blandly).—** I fear 
they must be badly off. I hope they 
are not wanting the necessaries of life. 
But pray be seated, sir." She looked 
at him a^ain, and with more respect 
in her address than she had before 
thrown into it, added, with a half 
curtsy, as she seated herself by his 
side, " A clergyman of the Established 
Church, I presume, sir I" 

Oxonian (stammer, as on a for- 
mer occasion, respectfully omitted). — 
"With this defect, ma*am. — But to 
the point. Some days ago I hap- 
pened to fall in with an elderly per- 
son, such as is described, with a very 
pretty female child, and a French dog. 
The man— gentleman, perhaps, I may 
call him, judging from his conversa- 
tion — interested me much ; so did the 
little girl And if I could be the 
means of directing real friends 
anxious to serve them " 

Mrs Crane.— " You would indeed 
be a benefactor. And where are they 
now, sir 1 " 

Oxonian.—" That I cannot posi- 
tively tell you. But before I say 
more, will you kindly satisfy my 
curiosity ? He is perhaps an eccen- 
tric person — this Mr Waife 1 — a 

little " The Oxonian stopped, 

and touched his forehead. Mrs 
Crane made no prompt reply — she 
was musing. Unwarily the scholar 
continued : " Because, m that case, 
I should not like to interfere. So 
many persons are shut up, where 
there is no insanity; but where 
there is property 

Mrs Crane.— " Quite right, sir. 



His friends would not interfere with 
his roving ways, his little whims, on 
any account. Poor man, why should 
they? No property at all for them to 
covet, I assure you. But it is a long 
story. I had the care of that dear little 
girl from her infancy ; sweet child !" 

Oxonian.—" So she seems." 

Mrs Crane. — " And now she has 
a most comfortable home provided 
for her ; and a young girl, with good 
friends, ought not to be tramping 
about the country, whatever an old 
man may do. You must allow that, 
sirT 

Oxonian.— " Well— yes, I allow 
that ; it occurred to me. But what 
is the man f— the gentleman V 

Mrs Crane. — "Very 'eccentric,' as 
you say, and inconsiderate, perhapei 
as to tne little girL We will not odl 
it insane, sir ; we can't bear to look 
at it in that light But — are you 
married 1 ** 

Oxonian (blushingX — " No, 
ma'anL** 

Mrs Crane.—" But you have a 
sister, perhaps?" 

Oxonian. — " Yes ; I have one 
sister." 

Mrs Crane.— " Would you like 
your sister to be running about the 
country in that way — carried off from 
her home, kindred, and friends 1" 

Oxonian. — "Ah! I understand. 
The poor little rirl is fond of the 
old man — a relation, grandfather 
perhaps 1 and he has taken her from 
ner home ; and though not actuidly 
insane, he is stiU 

Mrs Crane. — " An unsafe guide 
for a female child, delicately reared. 
/ reared her ; of good prospects too. 
sir. let us save the child ! Look—" 
She drew from a side-pocket in her 
stiff iron-grey apron a folded paper ; 
she placed it in the Oxonian's hiuid ; 
he glanced over and returned it 

*^I see, ma'am. I cannot hesitate 
after this. It is a good many miles 
off where I met the persons whom I 
have no doubt that you seek; and 
two or three days ago my father re- 
ceived a letter from a very worthy, 
excellent man, with whom he is often 
brought into communication upon 
benevolent objects — a Mr Hartopp, 
the Mayor of Gatesboro', in which, 
amonj^ other matters, the mayor 
mentioned briefly that the Literary 
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Institute of that town had been much 
delighted by the performance of a 
very remarkable man with one eye, 
about whom there seemed some mys- 
tery, with a little girl and a learned 
dog ; and I can't help thinking that 
the man, the girl, ana the dog, must 
be those whom I saw, and you 
seek." 

Mes Crane.—" At Gatesboro' ? — 
is that far?" 

" Some way; but you can get a 
cross train from this Tillage. I nope 
that the old man will not te separated 
from the little girl : they seemed very 
fond of each other. 

" No doubt of it; very fond; it 
would be cruel to separate them. A 
comfortable home for both. I don't 
know, sir, if I dare oflTer to a gentle- 
man of your evident rank the reward, 
—but for the poor of your parish." 

" Oh, ma'am, our poor want for 
nothing • my father is rich. But if 
you would oblige me by a line after 
you have found these interesting per- 
sons — I am going to a distant jmrt of 
the country to-morrow— to Montfort 
Court, in shire." 

Mrs Crane.—" To Lord Montfort 
— the head of the noble family of Vi- 
pontr 

Oxonian. — " Yes ; you know 
any of the family, ma'am ? If you 
could refer me to one of them, I 
should feel more satisfied as to — ^" 

Mrs Crane (hastily).—" Indeed, 
sir, every one must know that great 
family by name and repute. I know 



no more. So you are going to Lord 
Montfort's ! The Marchioness, they 
say. is very beautiful ? " 

Oxonian.—" And good as beauti- 
ful I have the honour to be con- 
nected both with her and Lord Mont- 
fort ; they are cousins, and my grand- 
father was a Vipont. I should have 
told you my name^ — Morley ; George 
Vipont Morley." 

Mrs Crane made a profound curtsy, 
and, with an unmistakable smile of 
satisfaction, said, as if half in soli- 
loquy—" So it is to one of that noble 
family— to a Vipont — that the dear 
child will owe her restoration to my 
embrace ! Bless you, sir ! " 

" I hope I have done right," said 
George Vipont Morley, as he mount- 
ed his horse. " I must have done 
right, surely ! " he said again, when 
he was on the high-road. " I fear I 
have not done rignt " he said a third 
time, as the face of Mrs Crane began 
to haunt him; and when at sunset 
he reached his home, tired out, horse 
and man, with an unusually long ride, 
and the green water-bank on which 
he had overheard poor Waife's simple 
grace and joyous babble came in 
si^ht— " After all," he said, dolefully, 
" it was no business of mine. I 
meant well; but — ." His little sister 
ran to the gate to greet him — " Yes ! 
I did quite right. How should I like 
my sister to be roving the country, 
and acting at Literary Institutes with 
a poodle dog. Quite right ; kiss me, 
Jane!" 



CHAPTER XVm. 



Let a king and a beggar coDverse freely together, and it is the beggar's fault if he does 
not say something which makes the king liit his hat to him. 



The scene shifts back to Gates- 
boro', the forenoon of the day suc- 
ceeding the memorable Exhibition at 
the Institute of that learned town. 
Mr Hartopp was in the little parlour 
behind his country-house, his hours of 
business much broken into by those 
intruders who deem no time unsea- 
sonable for the indulgence of curio- 
sity, the interchange of thought, or 
the interests of general humanity and 
of national enlightenment. The ex- 
citement produced on the previous 
evening by Mr Chapman, Sophy, and 



Sir Isaac, was greatly on the increase. 
Persons who had seen them naturally 
called on the Mayor to talk over the 
Exhibition. Persons who had not 
seen them, still more naturally drop- 
ped in just to learn what was really 
Mr Mayor's private opinion. The little 

f)arlour was thronged by a regular 
evee. There was the proprietor of a 
dismal building, still called " The 
Theatre," which was seldom let ex- 
cept at election-time, when it was 
hired by the popular candidate for 
the delivery of thoee harangues upon 
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liberty and conscience, tyranny and 
oppression, which furnish the staple of 
declamation equally to the dramatist 
and the orator. There was also the 
landlord of the Royal Hotel, who had 
lately built to his house " The City 
Concert-room"— a superb apartment, 
but a losing B]>eculation. There, too, 
were three highly respectable per- 
sons, of a serious turn of mind, who 
came to suggest doubts whether an 
entertainment of so frivolous a na- 
ture was notii\jurious to the morality 
of Gatesboro'. Besides these nota- 
bles, there were loun^rs and gossips, 
with no particular oBject except that 
of ascertaining who Mr Chapman 
was by birth and parentage, and 
su^esting the expediency of a depu- 
tation ostensibly for the purpose of 
asking him to repeat his perform- 
ance, but charged with pnvate in- 
structions to cross-examine him as 
to his pedigree. The gentle Mayor 
kept his eyes fixed on a mighty 
lecfeer-book, pen in hand. The atti- 
tude was a rebuke on intruders, and 
in ordinary times would haye been so 
considereci. But mildness, howeyer 
majestic, is not always etfectiye in 
periods of civic commotion. The 
room was animated by hubbub. You 
caught broken sentences here and 
there crossing each other, like the 
sounds that had been frozen in the 
air, and set free by a thaw, according 
to the veracious narrative of Baron 
Munchausen. 

Playhouse Proprietor.—" The 
theatre is the — " 

Serious Gentleman.—" Plausi- 
ble snare by which a population at 
§ resent ^ave and well-disposed, is 
ecoyed into becoming — ** 

Excited Admirer.—" A French 
poodle, sir, that plays at dominoes 

Credulous Conjecturer.— " Be- 
nevolent philantliropist, condescend- 
ing to act for the oenefit of some 
distressed brother who is — " 

Proprietor of City Concert- 
Room.—" One hundred and twenty 
feet long by forty, Mr Mayor! Talk 
of that damp theatre, sir, you might 
asweUtalkofthe— " 

Suddenljr the door flew open^ and 
pushing aside. a clerk who designed 
to announce him, in burst Mr Chap- 
man himselfl 



He had evidently expected to find 
the Mayor alone. For at the sight 
of that throng he checked himi^, 
and stood mute at the threshold. 
The levee for a moment was no less 
surprised, and no less mute. But the 
good folks soon reoovered themselves. 
To many it was a pleasure to accost 
and congratulate the man who the 
night belore had occasioned to them 
emotions so agreeable. Cordial 
smiles broke out — friendly hands 
were thrust forth. Brief but hearty 
compliments, mingled with entreaties 
to renew the performance to a larger 
audience, were diowered round. The 
Comedian stood hat in hand, me- 
chanically passing his sleeve over its 
nap, muttering half inaudibly, " You 
see before you a man**— and turning 
his single eye from one face to the 
other, as if struggling to guess what 
was meant, or where he was. The 
Mayor rose and came forward — " My 
dear friends," said he, mildly, "tfr 
Chapman calls by appointment Per- 
haps he may have something to saj 
to me confidentially." 

The three serious gentlemen, who 
had hitherto remained aloof, eyeing 
Mr Chapman, much as three inauisi> 
tors might have eyed a Jew, snook 
three solemn heads, and set the 
example of retreat The last to 
linger were the rival proprietors of 
the theatre and the city concert-room. 
Each whispered the stranger— one 
the left ear, one the ri^t Each 
thrust into his hand a prmted paper. 
As the door closed on them the Come- 
dian let fall the papers: his arm 
drooped to his side ; his wnole frame 
seemed to collapse. Hartopp took 
him by the hana, and led him gently 
to his own arm-chair beside the table. 
The Comedian dropped on the chair, 
still without speaking. 

Mr Hartopp. —^* What is the 
matter] What has happened T 

Waife.— " She is yery ill ;— in a 
bad way : the doctor says so— Dr 
Gill." 

Mr Hartopp (feelingly).— "Your 
little girl in a bad way ! Oh, no ; 
doctors always exaggerate in order to 
get more credit for the cure. Not 
that I would disparage Dr Gill — 
fellow - townsman — fi^-rate man. 
Still 'tis the way with doctors to 
talk cheerfully, if one is in dtuiger. 
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and to look solemn if there is nothing 
to fear.'' 

Waifel— " Do you think so— you 
have children of your own, sir 1— -of 
her age, too ?— Eh ! eh !" 

Mr Hartopp. — "Yes; I know 
all about children— better, I think, 
than Mrs H. does. What is the com- 
phuntr* 

Waife.— "The doctor says it is 
low fever." 

Mk Haetopp. — "Caused by nervous 
excitement, perhaps." 

Waife (looking upX— " Yes— that's 
what he says— nervous excitement" 

Mr Hartopp.— Clever sensitive 
children, subjected precociously to 
emulation and emotion, are always 
liable to such maladies. My third 
girl, Anna Maria, fell into a low fever, 
caused by nervous excitement in try- 
ingfor school prizes." 

Waifr.— " Did she die of it, sir ?" 

Mr HaI^pp (shudderingX— " Die 
— ^No ! I removed her from school 
— set her to take care of the poultry — 
forbade aU French exercises, made 
her take English exercise instead — 
and ride on a donkey. She's quite 
another thing now— cheeks as red as 
an apple, and as firm as a cricket- 
balL*^ 

Waife.— "I will keep poultry ; I 
will buy a donkey. Oh, sir ! you don't 
think ake will go to heaven yet, and 
leave me here 1 

Mr Hartopp. — " Not if you give 
her rest and quiet. But no excite- 
ment — no exhibitiona" 

Waife (emp^ng his pockets on 
the table). — ^** Will you kmdly count 
that money, sirl Don't you think 
that would be enough to find 
her some pretty lodging hereabouts 
till she gets auite strong again? 
With green fields — she's fond of 
green fields, and a £eu*myard with 
poultry — though we were lodging a 
few days ago with a good woman 
who kept hens, and Sophy did not 
seem to take to them much. A 
canary bird is more of a companion, 
and—" 

Hartopp (interrupting). — " Ay— ay 
— and you ! what would you do 1" 

Waife.— "Why, I and the dog 
would go away for a little while 
about the countiy." 

Hartopp.—" Exhibiting T 

Waife.-" That money will not 



last for ever, and what can we do— I 
and the dog — in order to get more 
for her V 

Hartopp (pressing his hand warm- 
ly).—" You are a good man, sir. I am 
sure of it ; you cannot have done 
things which you should be afraid to 
tell me. Make me your confidant, 
and I may then find some employ- 
ment fit for you, and you need not 
separate yourself from your little 
girl" 

Waife.— " Separate from her! I 
should onlv leave her for a few days 
at atimetiUshe gets well This money 
would keep her — how long? Two 
months — three? how long? — the 
doctor would not charge much." 

Hartopp. — " You will not confide 
in me, then? At your age^ — ^have 
you no friends — no one to speak a 
good word for you ?" 

Waife (jerkmg up his head with 
a haughty air). — " So — so ! Who 
talksto you about me, sir? I am speak- 
ing of my innocent child. Does she 
want a good word spoken for her? 
Heaven has written it in her face." 

Hartopp persisted no more, the 
exceUent man was sincerely gneved 
at his visitor's obstinate avoidance of 
the true question at issue; for the 
Mayor could have found employment 
for a man of Wsdfe's evident educa- 
tion and talent But such employ- 
ment would entail responsibilities and 
trust How recommend to it a man 
of whose life and circumstances no- 
thing could be known — a man with- 
out a character ?— And Waife inte- 
rested him deeply. We have all felt 
that there are some persons towards 
whom we are attracted by a peculiar 
sympathy not to be explained — a 
something in the manner^ the cut of 
the face, the tone of the voice. If there 
are fifty applicants for a benefit in 
our gift, one of the fifty wins his wav 
to our preference at first si^ht, though 
with no better right to it than his 
fellows. We can no more say why 
we like the man than we can say why 
we fall in love with a woman in 
whom no one else would discover a 
charm " There is," says a Latin love- 
poet, " no why or wherefore in liking." 
Hartopp, therefore, had taken, from 
the first moment, to Waife — the staid, 
respectable, thriving man, all muf9ed 
up from head to foot in the whitest 
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lawn of reputation— to the wander- 
ing, shifty, tricksome scatterling, who 
had not seemingly secured, tlm)ugh 
the course of a life bordering upon 
age, a single certificate for gwA con- 
duct. On his hearthstone, beside 
his ledger-book, stood the Mayor, 
looking with a respectful admiration 
that puzzled himself upon the forlorn 
creature, who could give no reason 
why he should not be rather in the 
Gatesboro* Parish Stocks than in its 
chief magistrate's easy-chair. Yet 
were the Mayor's sympathetic liking 
and respectful admiration whoUy 
unaccountable ? Runs there not b^ 



tween one warm human heart and 
another the electric chain of a secret 
understanding? In that maimed 
outcast, so stubbornly hard to him- 
self—so tremulously sensitive for his 
sick child— was there not the majesty 
to which they who have learned that 
Nature has her nobles, reverentlv 
bow the head! A man, true to mans 
grave religion, can no more despise a 
Ofe wrecked in all else, while a hal- 
lowing affection stands out sublime 
through the rents and chinks of for- 
tune, than he can profane with rude 
mockery a temple in ruins — ^if still 
left there the altar. 



CHAPTIB XIX. 



Very well so far as it goes. 



Mr Hartopp. — "I cannot presume 
to question you further, Mr Cnapman. 
But to one of your knowledge of the 
world, I need not say that your 
silence deprives me of the power to 
assist yourself. We'll talk no more 
of that" 

Waipe.— " Thank you gratefully, 
Mr Mayor." 

Mr Hartopp.—" But for the little 
rirl,make your mind easy — at least for 
the present I will nlace her at my 
farm cottage. My oailiff's wife, a 
kind woman, will take care of her, 
while you pursue your calling else- 
where. As for this money^ you will 
want it yourself ; your poor httle child 
shall cost you nothing. So that's 
settled. Let me come up and see 
her. I am a bit of a doctor my- 
self. Every man blest with a large 
family, in whose house there is always 
some interesting case of small-pox, 
measles, hooping-cough, scarlatina, 
&c, has a good private practice of his 
own. Fm not brilliant m book learn- 



ing. Mr Chapman. But as to difld- 
ren s complaints in a practical way," 
added Hartopp, with a glow of pride, 
" Mrs H. says she'd rather trust the 
little ones to me than Dr GilL FlI 
see your child, and set her up, FU be 
bound. But now I think of^it," con- 
tinued Hartopp^ softening more and 
more, " if exhibit you must, why not 
stay at Gkitesboro' for a time ) More 
may be made in this town than else- 
whera" 

**No, no; I could not have the 
heart to act here again without her. 
I feel at present as if I can never 
again act at all ! Something else 
will turn up. Providence is so kind 
to mCj Mr Mayor." 

Waife turned to the door — " You 
will come soon?" he said anx- 
iously. 

The Mayor, who had been locking 
up his ledgers and papers, replied, 
"I will but stay to give some oitlers ; 
in a a uarter of an hour I shall be at 
your noteL" 



OHAFTZB XX. 

Sophy hides heart and shows temper. 



The child was lying on a sofa drawn 
near the window in her own room, 
and on her lap was the doll Lionel 
had given to ner. Carried with her 
in her wanderings, she had never 
played with it ; never altered a rib- 



bon in its yellow tresses; but at 
least once a-day she had taken it 
forth and looked at it in secret 
And all that morning, left much to 
herself, it had been her companion. 
She was smoothing ck>wn its frock. 
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which she fancied had got ruffled — 
smoothing it down with a sort of fear- 
ful tenderness the doll all the while 
staring her full in the face with its 
blue fead eyes. Waife, seated near 
her, was trying to talk ^ily ; to in- 
vent fairy tales blithe with sport and 
fancy ; but his invention flagged, and 
the fairies prosed awfully. He had 
placed the dominoes "before Sir 
Isaac, but Sophv had scarcely looked 
at them, from the languid heavy eyes 
on which the doll so stupidly fixed 
its own. Sir Isaac himself seemed 
spiritless ; he was aware that some- 
thing was wrone. Now and then he 
got up restlessnr, sniffed the domi- 
noes, and placed a paw gently, very 
gently, on Sophy's knee. Not being 
encouraged, he lay down ag^ain un- 
easily, often shifting his position as 
if the floor was grown too hard for 
him. Thus the Mayor found the 
three. He approached Sophy with 
the step of a man accustomed to sick- 
rooms and ailing children — step 
light as if shod with felt — put his 
hand on her shoulder, kissed her 
forehead, and then took the doll 
Sophy started, and took it back from 
him quickly, but without a word; 
then she hia it behind her pillow. 
The Mayor smiled — " Mv dear child, 
do you think I shoula hurt your 
doll?" 

Sophy coloured, and said murmur- 
ingly, " No, sir, not hurt it, but — " 
she stopped short 

"1 have been talking to your 
grandpapa about you, my dear, and 
we both wish to give you a little 
holiday. Dolls are well enough for 
the winter, but green fields and daisy- 
chains for the summer.'* 

Sophy glanced from the Mayor to 
her ^ancuather, and back again to 
the Mayor, shook her curls from her 
eyes^ and looked seriously inquisi- 
tive. 

The Mayor, observing her quietly, 
stole her hand into his own, feeling 
the pulse as if merely caressing the 
slender wrist. Then he began to 
describe his bailiff's cotti^e, with 
woodbine round the porch, the farm- 
yard, the beehives, the pretty duck- 
pond with an osier island, and the 
great China gander who had a pomp- 
ous strut, which made him the 
drollest creature possible. And Sophy 



should go there in a day or two, and 
be as happy as one of the bees, but 
not so busy. 

Sophy listened very earnestly, very 
gravely, and then sliding her hand 
frt)m the Mayor, caught Sold of her 
grandfather's arm firmly, and said, 
"And you, Grandy— will you like 
it ?-— won't it be dull for you, Grandy, 
dear?" 

"Why. my darling," said Waife, 
" I and Sir Isaac will go and take a 
stroll about the country for a few 
weeks, and — ^ 

SoHPY (passionately). — " I thought 
so ; I thought he meant that I 
tried not to believe it; go away — 
you % and who's to take care of you % 
who'll understand you % I want 
care 1 I — I ! No, no. it is you— you 
who want care. I shall be well to-mor- 
row — quite well, don't fear. He shall 
not be sent away from me ; he shall 
not, sir. Oh, grandfather, grand- 
father, how coulof you ?" She flung 
herself on his breast, clinging there, 
clinging as if infancy and age were 
but parts of the same whole. 

" but," said the Mayor, " it is not 
as if you were going to school, my 
dear ; you are going for a holiday. 
And your grandfather must leave 
you — must travel about — 'tis his 
calling. If you fell ill and were 
with him, think how much you 
would be in his way. Do you 
know," he added smibng, "I shall 
begin to fear that you are selfish." 

^'Selfish!" exclaimed Waife an- 
grily. 

" Selfish r echoed Sophy with a 
melancholy scorn that came from a 
sentiment so* deep that mortal eye 
could scarce fathom it "Oh, no, 
sir I can you say it is for hu good, 
not for, what he supposeSjinine, that 
you want us to part? The pretty 
cottage — and all for me— and what 
for him 1— tramp, tramp along the 
hot dusty roads. Do you see that 
he is lame ? OL sir, I know him — 
you don't Selfisn ! he would have 
no merry ways that make you laugh 
without me; would you, Grandy, 
dear 1 Go away, you are a naughfy 
man — go, or I snail hate you as 
much as that dreadftil Mr Rugge." 

"Rugge — who is he?" said the 
Mayor curiously, catching at any due. 

" Hush, my darling [—hush ! said 
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Waife. fondling her on his breast 
"Hush! What is to be done, sir r 

Hartopp made a sly sign to niuL to 
say no more before Sophy, and then 
replied, addressing himseff to her — 

" What is to be done 1 Nothing 
shall be done, my dear child, that 
you dislike. I don't wish to part 
you two. Don't hate me— lie down 
again — that's a dear. There, I have 
smoothed your pillow for you; oh, 
here's your pretty doll again." 

Sophy snatched at the doll petu- 
lantly, and made what the French 
call a moue at the good man, as she 
suffered her granmather to replace 
her on the sofa. 



" She has a strong temper of her 
own," muttered the Mayor ; " so has 
Anna Maria a strong temper ! " 

Now, if I were anyway master ctf 
my own pen, and could write as I 
pleased, without being hurried along, 
nelter-skelter, by the tyrannical ex- 
actions of that " young Rapid " in 
buskins and chiton, called " Thk 
HisTOBic Muse," I would break off 
this chapter, open my window, rest 
my eyes on the green Uwn without, 
and indulge in a rhapsodical digras- 
sion upon that beautifier of the 
moral me, which is called " Good 
Temper." Ha — ^the Historic Muse is 
dozing. By her leave ! — Softly. 



CnAFTER XXI. 



Being an Essay on Temper in general, and a haaardoiu experiment on the readei^s 

in particular. 



There, the window is open ! how 
instinctively the eye rests upon the 
green ! how the caun cdour lures and 
soothes it But is there to the g^n 
only a single hue ? See how innnite 
the variety of its tints 1 What sombre 
gravity in yon cedar, yon motionless 
pine-tree ! What lively but unvary- 
ing laugh in yon glossy laurels ! 
Do those tints charm us like the 
pla^ in the young leaves of tihe lilac 
— bghter here, darker there, as the 
breeze (and so slight the breeze !) stirs 
them into checker— into ripple 1 Oh 
sweet green, to the world, what sweet 
temper is to man's life ! Who would 
reduce into one dye all thy lovely 
varieties ] who exclude the dark stead- 
fast verdure that lives on through the 
winter day ; or the mutinous caprice 
of the gentler, yo'unger tint that 
came fresh through the tears of 
April, and will shadow with sportive 
tremor the blooms of luxuriant 
June? 

Happy the man on whose marriage- 
hearth temper smiles kind from tne 
eyes of woman ! " No deity present," 
saith the heathen proverb, " where 
absent — Prudence" — no joy long a 
guest where Peace is not a dweSer. 
Peace, so like Faith, that they may be 
taken for each other, and poets have 
clad them with the same veil But 
^ildhood, in early youth, expect 
changeless green of the cedar. 



Wouldst thou distinguish fine temper 
from spiritless dulness, from oM 
simulation — ask less what the temper, 
than what the disposition. 

Is the nature sweet and trustful, 
is it free from the morbid self-love 
which calls itself " sensitive feeline," 
and frets at imaginary offences ; is the 
tendency to be grateful for kindness 
— yet take kindness meekly, and ac- 
cept as a benefit what the vsdn call 
a due ? From dispositions thus bless- 
ed, sweet temper will come forth to 
gladden thee, spontaneous and free. 
Quick with some, with some slow, 
word and look emergeoutof the heart 
Be thy first question, *' Is the heart 
itself generous and tender T If it be 
so, self-control comes with deepening 
affection. Gall not that a good 
heart which, hastening to sting if a 
fibre be ruffled, cries, "1 am no hypo- 
crite." Accept that excuse, and re- 
venge becomes virtue. But where 
the heart, if it give the offence, pines 
till it win \Mck the pardon ; if 
offended itself, bounds forth to for- 
give, ever longing to soothe, ever 
grieved if it wound ; then be sure that 
Its nobleness will need but few trials 
of iMdn in each outbreak, to refine 
ana chastise its expression. Fear 
not then ; be but noble thyself, thou 
art safe! 

Yet what in childhood is ofien 
called, rebukingly, " temper," is but 
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the cordial and puissantyitality which 
contains all the elements that make 
temper the sweetest at last. Who 
amongst us. how wise soever, can 
construe a cnild's heart ? who coiyec- 
ture all the springs that secretly vi- 
brate within, to a touch on the sur- 
face of feeling? Each child, but 
especially the girl-child, would task 
the whole lore of a sage^ deep as 
Shakespeare, to distinguish tnose 
subtle emotions which we grown folks 
have outlived. 

" She has a strong temper,** said 
the Mayor, when Sophy snatched the 
doll from his hand a second time, and 
pouted at him, spoiled child, look- 



ing so divinely cross, so petulantly 
Dretty. And how on earth could the 
Mayor know what associations with 
that stupid doll made her think it 
profaned by the touch of a stranger? 
Was it to her^ eyes as to his— mere 
waxwork and fhppery, or a symbol 
of holy remembrances, of gleams into 
a fairer world, of ** devotion to some- 
thing afar from the sphere of her sor- 
row 1" Was not the evidence of 
" strong temper " the very sign of 
affectionate depth of heart? Poor 
little Sophy. Hide it again— safe 
out of sight — dose, inscrutable, un- 
guessed, as childhood's first treasures 
of sentiment ever are ! 



MIIilTABT EDUCATION. 



PART n. 



Masy causes have combined to 
render England too long indifferent, 
we had almoet said averse, to the 
systematic education of her officers. 
Our insular situation is one of those, 
which, as it seems to guard us against 
the risk of invasion from abroad, so 
it makes us undervalue the impor- 
tance of almost all other military 
virtues than courage. That consti- 
tutional jealousy of standing armies, 
which even now can scarcely be said 
to be extinct among us, is another. 
But perhaps the most influential of 
the whole has heretofore been our 
steady adherence to the purchase 
system, which, while it brings mili- 
tary rMik, so to speak, like any other 
commodity, into the market, so it 
seems to give to the youth who has 
invested a portion of his capital in 
that speculation, the same right to 
his commission which the merchant 
has to the profit of his trada Now 
we hope and believe that this delu- 
sive notion, at least, is beginning to 
pass away. The honour to command 
ner Majesty's troops may surely be 
dispensed by the Sovereign on any 
conditions which to the Crown may 
seem best ; nor will the aspirant 
have the smallest right to complain 
when there is exacted from nim, 
over and above the market price of 



a commission, a fair amount of infor- 
mation, professional as well as gene- 
ral Indeed^ this point was fully 
conceded, when, in 1848, the cele- 
brated order of the late illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, of which we 
have elsewhere spoken, made its ap- 
pearance. Yet what nave we done 
m consequence of that order? No- 
thing. 

There exist in this country three 
military seminaries — the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, where 
youths are educated for service in 
the Artillery and Engineers : the 
Royal Military Ck)llege at Sand-* 
bursty where cadets are prepared for 
the infantry and Cavalry ; and the 
Honourable East India Company's 
Military School at Addiscombe, which 
educates simultaneously for the Artil- 
lery, Engineers, and Infantiy services 
of the three Presidencies. Supple- 
mentary to these are the School of 
Practical Instruction at Chatham, 
where passed cadets from Woolwich 
and Addiscombe learn practical en- 
gineering ; and the senior department 
at Sandhurst, supposed to be a Staff 
school, into whicn officers of infantry 
and cavalry are, under certain re- 
strictions, admitted. It will be neces- 
sary to a n^ht understanding of 
much which is to follow, that we 



' See art. " Military Edaoation," September Number, p. 265. 
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endeaTour to draw out for our 
readers a sketch of the history and 
actual condition of these several 
seminaries. But as, one and all, they 
are admitted to stand sorely in want 
of revision, the sketch ne^ not be 
either very full or very much in de- 
tail 

The Military Academy at Wool- 
wich came into existence in the year 
1741. It was created by Georce IL, 
to supply a want under whi<m the 
English army then suffered, by giv- 
ing some instruction in matters con- 
nected with their respective arts to 
officers and men who served in the 
Artillery and in the Engineers. Its be- 
ginnings were of the humblest imagin- 
able order. A single room in a house 
at Woolwich, where the Board of Ord- 
nance used occasionally to assemble, 
was set apart by Crovemment as a 
hall of study ; and two masters were 
appointed to give lectures by rota- 
tion, during four consecutive jhours, 
in three days of every week. At first 
only the officers of the single bat- 
talion composing the Engli^ Artil- 
lery and of the corps of Engineers 
were required to attend. By-and-by 
the room was thrown open to the 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates also, and eventually the cadets, 
of whom nve were supposed to be on 
the strength of eacn com})any of 
Artillery, repaired thither in like 
manner. But the cadets being the 
sons of the officers of the corps, as 
they neither dressed in uniform, nor 
were under any military control, 
proved verv difficult to manage ; and 
the difficulty led to a great change 
as well in their condition as in that 
of the Academy itself. 

In the year 1744 the cadets were, 
for the first time, clothed in uni- 
form, and collected into a distinct 
company. Two officers, with a drum- 
mtyor, undertook the management of 
them ; and the arrangement worked, 
or was supposed to work, so satisfac- 
torily, that by little and little, as the 
regiment enlarged itselfl the numbers 
composing the Cadet Company were 
increased also. In 1782 they had 
grown from twenty to six^ ; in 
1798 to a hundred * after whicii, steps 
were taken to looge and board, as 
well as to educate and drill them, 
apart from the residences of tiieir 
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fathers. Hence, afler trying for a 
while to accommodate some in a 
separate barrack, while others were 
billeted on private persons at a pay- 
ment of 2s. a-day per head, the pile 
which now attracts the attention of 
the passer-by on Woolwich Common 
was erected. And by the addition 
of a lieutenant-governor, and a whole 
host of officers and professors, it 
grew into the sort of establishment 
which is familiar to most of us. In 
1806 the staff of officers and teachers 
appointed to the Cadet Company con- 
sisted of— 

1. Lieutenant-GoYemor. 

2. Inspector. 

8. Professor of Mathematios. 

4. Professor of Fortification. 

5. Mathematical Master. 

6. Arithmetical do. 

7. French do. 

8. Fortification do. 

9. Landscape-drawing do. 

10. Figure-drawing do. 

1 1. Second French do. 

12. Fencing do. 

15. Dancing do. 
14. First Modeller. 
] 6. Second do. 

16. Clerk. 

In 1829, the fencing and dancing 
masters were discontinued, and a 
chemical lecturer appointed. In 
1836 three new masters were add- 
ed; and in 1857 the staff stood 
thus: 

Military, 

A Governor. 

One Second Captain, commanding. 

One do. for Practical Class. 

Four First- Lieutenants. 

One Quartermaster. 

One Staff-Sergeant. 

Seven Drill-Sergeants. 

One Paymaster's Clerk. 

One Assistant do. 

Servants. 

Civil or EducaiicncU. 

A Chaplain. 

Inspector— a Lieut-Col. of Artillery. " 
Assistant do. — Major, R.E. 
Professor of Fortification — Lieut-Col., 

RE. 
Two Assistants — Second Captains. 
Professor of Mathematics. 
Seven Mathematical Masters. 
Master of Descriptive Geometry. 
Master for Geometrical Drawing. 
Drawing.Master for Landscape. 
Second do. 
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Master for Military Plan - Drawing — 
Brevet-Major, R.A. 

Instructor iu Surveying and Field* 
Works— Captain, R.E. 

Assistant do — Captain, R.A. 

Instructor in Practical Artillery — 
Second Captain, R.A. 

Assistant do.~Second Captain, R.A. 

Four French Masters. 

Four Qerman do. 

Master for History and Geography. 

Lecturer in Chemistry. 

Assistant to do. 

Lecturer in Qeology and Mineralogy. 

Lecturer in Practical Mechanics, Ma- 
chinery, and Metallurgy. 

Lecturer in Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Clerk. 

First Assistant do. — a Sergeant. 

Second do. — Bombardier. 

One Drill-Seiigeant— Practical Class. 

Modeller^ Modelling Smith, Servants, 
&c. 

Admittance to the Academy was, 
till very lately, obtained only on the 
nomination of the Master-Ckneral of 
the Ordnance. There was a preli- 
minary examination, it is true; 
but this all except the dullest mi^ht 
calculate on passm^, and the ages of 
entrance ranged between fourteen 
and sixteen. In 1835 the minimum 
age was raised to fifteen, the maxi- 
mum to seventeen ; while candidates 
were called up to compete for ad- 
mission in the proportion of four 
youths for every three vacancies. 
The arrangement did not avail to 
produce any radical change in the 
spirit of the institution. The preli- 
minary examination still proved to 
be a ''pass," and no more: and 
so it continued till those political 
views obtained the ascendant which 
abolished altogether the office of 
Master-General and Board of Ord- 
nance, and ^ve us in theirplace a 
Secretary of State for the War De- 
partment. 

Occasions had arisen, even under 
the old regime, when young men 
were permitted to enter the service 
of the Artillery under what may be 
called exceptional conditions. Dur- 
ing the pressure of the great war of 
the French Revolution, the demand 
for officers became at one time so 
ai*gent, that it was found necessary 
to dispeBM irifch a regular acadeini- 
ciil wBHilflkHBA. to JMi comsGus- 
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nounced by competent examiners 
sufficiently conversant with mathe- 
matics and physical science to enter 
upon the practical duties of their 
profession. Lord Panmure, taking 
advantage of the precedent thus fur- 
nished, threw open Artillery commis- 
sions in 1855, and has continued 
ever since to treat admission into 
the Royal Militarv Academy as a 
prize for which the youth of the 
United Kingdom may freely com- 
pete. For reasons to be stated by- 
and-by, we cannot say that the plan 
appears to us to be either good in 
itseli^ or suited to the social and 

S)litical condition of this country, 
ut it is in popular favour for tne 
moment, and will doubtless continue 
to be acted upon till the time arrives 
for settling on a right principle the 
educational arran^ments connected 
with our whole military system. 

The subjects of study to he pursued 
in the Royal Militaiy Academv at 
Woolwich, not less than the mode of 
dealing with them, and the text-books 
to be used, have hitherto been pre- 
scribed to the most minute particular 
by regulation. Thfey embrace Mathe- 
matics, Foi-tification, Descriptive 
Geometry, French, German, Plan- 
Drawing, Geometrical Drawing, 
Landscape Drawing, History and 
(Jeograpny; to which, during his 
contmuance in what are callea the 
"theoretical classes," the attention 
of the cadet is confined. When he 
enters the " practical class,** the stu- 
dent is instructed, over and above, 
in Practical Artillery, Surveying and 
Field-Works, and attends lectures 
in Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Mineralogy. As many as five 
years may be spent by a young man in 
going over this course — viz. four years 
in the " theoretical ** and one year in 
the "practical** class— though the 
average period of actual residence 
does not appear to exceed two years 
and a half or three years. There are 
periodical examinations at the end 
of every half-year, the second of 
which, by its results, determines 
whether the young man shall be 
allowed to go on to a commission, 
or be removed from the Academy. 

The moral tone of this military 
coUflipe has never, we regret to say, 
* ' • • • ' Excel- 
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lent men have been at the head of 
it, and the ability of the professors 
and teachers appointed to instruct, 
admits of no question. Yet few right- 
minded officers look back upon the 
years spent in the cadet barracks 
except with disgust It is not veiy 
difficult to accoimt for the circum- 
stance. Long after Continental na^ 
tions had seen the absurdity of press- 
ing upon boys the sort of training 
which belongs to men, we refused to 
be ^ded by their experience, and 
persisted, both at Woolwich ana else- 
where, in our endeavour to accom- 
plish an impossibility. "Boys of four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen,** sa^s a very 
hi^h authority on this subject, ^ re- 
^mre much personal supervision 
in order to form their characters, 
which yountf officers, ybtj often ap- 
pointed without any sufficient know- 
ledge of their tempers and habits, 
cannot be expected to bestow. Such 
officers may mdeed be able to super- 
intend drill, but not moral traimng. 
Rarely do they draw the cadets to- 
wards them and become their ad- 
Tisers: more frequently repel them 
by a narsh dictatorial manner, the 
cadet being in their eves a soldier. 
There has oeen also, during all the 
time I have known the Academy, 
great inconsistency in treating the 
cadets. Honour is constantly bilked 
of. &nd yet doubts as to their truth- 
fulness are not unfrequently express- 
ed. I have heard even the lie given 
in rough and emphatic terms. Con- 
fidence is professedly placed, and yet 
offences are found out in a way that 
shows that no confidence existed. 
Hence a contest arises between the 
officer and cadet, and the latter be- 
comes tricky and disingenuous."* 

In these emphatic words Colonel 
Portlock has struck at the root of 
most of the evil which has long been 
felt, and heretofore combated without 
success, in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. Whatever is want- 
ing in the morale of that establish- 
ment, it owes to the original sin of 
its constitution. We know how to 
deal with boys so long as we recog- 
nise their boyhood, even while apped.- 
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ing to the point of honour among 
them. But we no sooner dress them 
up in uniform, and affect to treat 
them as soldiers, than we lose all 
moral control over them. They 
smoke, drink, swear, and fall into 
other vices, not because they are 
overcome by any irresistible tempta- 
tion, but because they look upon 
such acts as tokens of manhood. 
And the corporaLs, who report read- 
ily enough tor insubordination, and 
the officers, who punish for what 
they call mUitaiy offences, take little 
heed of worse thmgs : partly because, 
in a military point or view, they are 
scarcely criminal ; partly because, not 
being regarded as such, they are sel- 
dom Drought under the notice of the 
superior authorities. How a semi- 
nary so conducted and so managed 
should have given to the Artilleay 
and Engineers a body of officers dis- 
tinguished, as those of both arms 
unquestionably are for talent, in- 
tellmence, ma gentlemanly bearing, 
womd be inexpUcable, were not i£t 
fact well known, that one of the 
first lessons taught to the young 
lieutenant, after quitting ihe Aca- 
demy, is to throw off the habits 
which he had contracted there, and 
to adopt the high moral tone and 
excellent habits of his re^ment. 

It was partly with a view to pro- 
vide a palliative for this admitted evU, 
partly to encourage in our young 
Artillery officers the habit m sus- 
tained study, that they were required, 
by a recent regulation, '^ to place 
themselves under the orders of a 
director of studies for half a year 
after obtaining their commission& 
Meanwhile cadets who are appointed 
to the Engineers, proceed to the train- 
ing-school for that arm at Chatham ; 
where they go through a somewhat 
careful course of surveying, and are 
instructed less elaborately in archi- 
tecture, civil as well as military, and 
in mining, sapping;, pontooning, and 
BO forth. According to the report of 
the Commissioners, it does not appear 
that they reach their new field of 
instruction over and above well 
prepared to make the most of it. 



* Let 118 not be mtsanderatood. The moral tone at Woolwich has not heretofore 
been what could be wished ; but as compared with that of the Polytechnic, or any 
other military school on the Continent, it is purity itself. 
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Indeed, the whole of the Woolwich 
^stem is by these gentlemen con- 
demned in teims as decided as is con- 
sistent with good-breeding. 

" There is, say the CJommissioners, 
*' some reason to believe that the 
results of the education at the Royal 
Militanr Academy have hitherto some- 
what tailed of that success which 
might have been hoped for, both 
as regards Artillery and Ikmneer 
officers. We do not find, from the re- 
plies we have received from Artillery 
officers, any specific mention of defi- 
ciencies in the education of the young 
officers when they join their regiment 
at Woolwich ; but it is unquestion- 
able that serious complaints have 
been made, of late years, by some of 
the officers of that corps. In the case 
of the Engineers, according to the 
evidence we have received, the attain- 
ments of the young officers, when thev 
join at Chatham from Woolwicn 
Academy, are not such as might have 
been expected : either the instruction 
is not exactly what it should be — 
some break in its continuity occurs 
— or the mass of the young officers 
have not fully mastered the know- 
ledge which has been imparted to 
them." 

We believe this judgment to be 
correct ; and are further of opinion 
that the shortcomings, intellectual 
as well as moral, which it condemns, 
cannot be made food by any mere 
tampering with the institution as it 
is. Wherefore we pass on to a con- 
sideration of its sister establishment, 
the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst. 

It was not till the year 1804 that 
the propriety of training young men 
in ever so slight a degree for the ser- 
vice of the infantry and cavalry, 
seems to have occurred to any 
statesman or soldier in this country. 
Appointments to both arms took 
place for a time by purchase only, 
and by and-by, when the numbers of 
the rank and file increased, through 
the weight of influence, personal, poli- 
tical, or social. Moreover, when the 
pressure of the great war was at its 
neight,a third door of entrance to mili- 
tarv rank was opened, and ensigncies 
ana captaincies, and even lieutenant- 
colonelcies became the prize of private 
gentlemen who were able to bring oer- 
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tain fixed contingents of able-bodied 
men under the royal standard. So far 
as the candidates for commissions 
themselves were concerned, however, 
the same even-handed justice was met- 
ed out to alL Nobody took the trouble 
to inquire whether the candidates 
were qualified morally^ intellectually, 
or physically. He might be a pimp 
and blockhead, or lame, or deaf, or 
blind ; but so long as his patron had 
the ear of the Government, or the men 
whom he brought with him were 
able to pass muster, his commission, 
whatever it might be, was secura If 
any of our readers care to turn up the 
pages of Fieldinff or Smollett, they 
win find very faithful representations 
there of the style of lieutenant and 
led-captain which was common in the 
days of the two first Gorges, while 
living specimens of what the militia 
produced in the reigns of the two last 
sovereigns of that name, may still be 
seen, bending beneath the weiji^t of 
years and imbecility, in the country 
towns both of Engluid and Ireland. 
To Frederick Puke of York the 
merit is due of having introduced 
many reforms into the military in- 
stitutions of this country. Among 
these it would be ui^ust not to 
mrticularise the foundation of the 
Royal Military College. The object 
sought to beobtained Dv it was worthy 
of all praise; and if it failed to 
achieve that object, the blame may 
fiiirly be divided between the mis- 
taken ideas of the a^, in regard to 
what was required m such institu- 
tions, and the subsequent indifference 
of the nation to the real wants of its 
army. The Military Collegje con- 
sisted at first, as it still consists, of 
two departments — one, called the 
Junior Department, for cadets — the 
other, the Senior Department, for 
officers desirous of qualifying for the 
Staff. But it had^ in its original 
constitution, this marked advantage 
over the arrangement which has 
since been effected, that whereas 
now cadets and officers occupy por- 
tions of the same range or build- 
ings, and come under the instruction 
of the same professors, they were, in 
1804 pkced, the one at Marlow, the 
other at Highwickam— each class of 
students having its own teachers, 
though both were subject to the con- 
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trol and mam^ement of the same 
military administration. 

As first constituted, the junior 
department afforded both an asylum 
and a place of education for the sons 
of officers exclusively. Youths once 
admitted ceased to oe a burthen to 
their friendsj except for the necessary 
expenses ot travelling ; they were 
housed, clothed, and eoucated at the 
public expense. But no sooner was 
the great war ended than Parliament 
began to slacken in its gratitude to 
the army, and by little and little the 
grants for militaiy education fell off, 
till in the end they ceased altogether. 
As a necessary consequence, the num- 
bers of persons seekmff education at 
the Mihtary Ck)llege fell off in like 
manner. And now the junior depart- 
ment exhibits a muster-roll or 180 
cadets only, while the stren^h of the 
senior department has dwmdled to 
nine individuals. To be sure, other 
causes than the withdrawal of public 
support from the institution have 
operated to produce this latter result 
Whatever it might have been forty 
years ago, the senior department at 
Sandhurst is certainly no Staff school 
now. Indeed, the only science effec- 
tively taught there seems to be 
mathematics ; and it is a curious fact, 
that though the army abounds with 
officers who have passed through 
that school, and taken high honours, 
the instances are rare in which Staff 
appointments have fallen to the lot 
of any of them. 

Lads are admitted into the iu- 
nior department at Sandhurst oe- 
tween the ages of thirteen and fifteen. 
The preliminary examination is of the 
most trivial kind, and the instruction 
communicated is, for half the course, 
that of a common school not of the 
highest order. No doubt, each youth 
may, if he be disposed, master more 
tlian the elements of a good deal of 
science; for over and above physi- 
cal geography and history, instruc- 
tion is given in practical astronomy, 
dynamics, and statics, practical 
mechanics, co-ordinate geometry, the 
differential and integral calculus, 
trigonometry and mensuration, Euc- 
lid's (Geometry, attack and defence 
of fortresses, practical field-fortifica- 
tion, course of military surveying, 
the Latin, French, and German lan- 
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guages. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no compulsion to study, nor 
any inducement, unless the youth 
aspire to win for himself a commissioii 
without purchase. And even then, 
the mode of testing his merit by suc- 
cessive examinations, each on a dif- 
ferent subject, well-nigh insures his 
having forgotten, about the middle 
of the second term, all that he had 
sapped up and passed creditably in 
at the end of the first Besides, 
Sandhurst is not to the Line what 
Woolwich is to the Artillery and En- 
gineers, the single avenue through 
which young men may enter tne 
army. By far the laijger number of 
the cadets obtain their commissions, 
by purchase or otherwise, without 
completing their course, while the 
proportion of candidates for commis- 
sions who enter at Sandhurst at all 
is scarcely as one to six of such as 
are appointed direct from civil life. 

It would be an impertinent inter- 
ference with our readers* time, if, un- 
der circumstances like these, we were 
to bore them with a detailed account 
of the Royal Military College : we 
shall have said enough about it, in 
both its departments, when weobserve 
that it neither exercises, nor, in the 
nature of things, can exercise, any 
beneficial influence whatever in ^ving 
a tone to the army. We obtain from 
it neither our staff nor our r^^imental 
officers. The former come to us at 
random, — as aides-de-camp, through 
the good-will of general officers to 
their own sons, or to the sons of their 
connections ; as military secretaries, 
brigade-migors, adjutant and <][uarter- 
master-generals, through the kmdness 
of the Commander-in-chief to Lady 
Mary this, to Lord Alfred that, to Gen- 
eral Sir Perigreen Pikestaff or Timo- 
theusTwad(fle,E8q., M.P. The latter 
owe their sword-knots, in a large majo- 
rity of cases, to the length of their 
own or their fathers' purses — in a 
minority, to the merits of their rela- 
tives, social or professional, or to 
their own. But all alike, up to the 
present hour, have entered upon the 
discharge of their duties without the 
smallest care taken to ascertain 
whether they be aualified, either 
physically or morally, to bear the 
burthen which military rank imposes 
upon them ; and all alike win their 
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way from step to step, by dint of 
mon^ and what is called interest at 
the Horse-Guards. 

The last military educational estab- 
lishment which we have undertaken 
to notice is the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's College at Addiscombe; of 
which it is but fair to state^ that bat- 
ing one grievous defect — ^with which, 
by the by,Woolwich is equally charge- 
able — it approaches nearer in its 
constitution and objects to what a 
military school ought to be, than anj 
other of which we can boast in this 
country. It came into existence in 
1818, previously to which date the 
Directors were m the habit of send- 
ing to Woolwich, for instruction, 
youths to whom they had ^ven 
cadetships in the Company's Artillery 
and Engineers. When first founded, 
it was intended as a place of training 
exclusively for these younggentlemen; 
but the benefits derived from it be- 
came so obvious and so great that the 
Court of Directors gradimlly enlai^ged 
its views, and now young men are 
educated at Addiscombe not only for 
the Company's Artillery and Engin- 
eers, but for their infanti^ also. And 
herein it is that the Directors have 
mixed up evil with good. They con- 
sider an Engineer c^detship as their 
great prize, and next to that a cadet- 
ship of Artillery ; and they select for 
these appointments, not the youths 
who may have exhibited special 
talents for either arm, but the best 
men, or the men reported as generally 
best, of their batch. The consequence 
is, that to the infantry — for good 
service in which talent is as much 
required as for either the Artillery or 
Engineers — the idlers of the College 
are appointed, while many a clever 
lad, who would have shone as an in- 
fantry officer, becomes an indifferent 
engineer or gunner, simply because 
he nas been posted to an arm for the 
practical operation of which he has 
no genius. 

In all other respects the Military 
School at Addiscombe may be fairly 
said to surpass both Woolwich and 
Sandhurst. In the first place, youths 
enter there almost invariably at a 
more mature age. Though eligible 
for admission aJ^r completing their 
fifteenth year, they seldom, u ever, 
come up for examination till after 
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they have turned seventeen. In the 
next place, the entrance examination 
is fiiore severe than either at Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst : and in the third 
and last place — ana this is the most 
important condition of the whole — 
cadets must complete their course at 
Addiscombe in two years, unless for 
special reasons, such as sickness, 
they be allowed to prolong their 
stay one half-year more. Now, lads 
may linger on at Woolwich four, 
and even five years, gaining this 
remarkable advantage from their 
stupidity, that when forced to com- 
pete at last for choice between 
Artillery and Engineers, they com- 

Eete with youths who may have had 
ut two years* training. And at 
Sandhurst, the course wnich nomin- 
ally covers four years, may, if the 
youth have interest at headquarters, 
be completed, as far as his appoint- 
ment to a commission com^uetes it, 
in four months. 

The general education given at 
Addiscombe is certainly not inferior 
to that which the cadets receive 
either at Woolwich or at Sandhurst. 
It embrace^ indeed, almost entirely 
the same suDJects wnich are set down 
in the curriculum of the others— in- 
cluding lectures in geology, chemistiy, 
and artillery. But it undeniably 
falls short in specialities. Hence, after 
completing his course at Addiscombe, 
the Company's cadet intended for the 
Engineers proceeds to Chatham, 
where, side by side with young men 
from Woolwich, he receives practical 
instruction in his art. For the 
Artillery cadet, on the other hand, 
there is no practical school like 
his comrade intended for the service 
of the Infantry, he proceeds at once 
from Addiscombe to India, and learns 
there how to turn to account the 
theoretical lessons which have been 
communicated to him at homa 

Another distinction deserves to be 
noted between the constitution of the 
school of Addiscombe and that as 
well of the Royal Military College 
as of the Royal Military Academy : 
Though all alike put from them the 
eleemosynary element, at Addiscombe 
alone is strict impartiality in the 
matter of payments observed. The 
youth whoenters there, whether he be 
the son of an earl or of a subaltern's 
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widow, must be provided with his 
£IQ0 a-year, besides about £25 more 
to cover the cost of books, insiru- 
ments, and uniforms. Both at Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst there is a nadu- 
ated scale, which exacts more fix>m a 
general officer than from a subaltern, 
and more from a civilian than from 
either. The orphan of an officer 
dying in poor circumstances is admit- 
ted into Woolwich on payment of 
£20 a-year. He pays for similar 
privileges at Sandhurst £40. The 
son of a gentleman in civil life pays 
in both cases £125, a sum more than 
necessary to cover the expenses of 
his own board and education, but 
which is exacted in order that there 
ma^ be a surplus out of which the 
denciencies occasioned by the pay- 
ments of the sons of officers shall be 
made good. 

It will be collected, from the man- 
ner in which we have expressed our- 
selves while describing these semi- 
naries, that in our opmion they by 
no means come up to that point of 
excellence which it is desiraole they 
should attain. We would not, in- 
deed, be understood as passing upon 
them all one sweeping sentence of 
condemnation ; but, starting as they 
do from a false principle, and halting, 
so to speak, between obsolete ana 
modem usages, the ^ood which they 
accomplish they achieve at random, 
and in the face of difficulties which, 
among any other people than our- 
selves, would prove insurmountable. 
Besides, they are not interwoven as 
they ought to be with the heart of 
our military system. They affect it 
only in its extremities, touching the 
subsidiary arms of the service^ and 
these alone. Neither our infantry 
nor our cavalry, nor the general staff 
of the army at large, derives from 
them the slightest benefit; for Sand- 
hurst counts as nothing, and can 
never count for more so long as it 
remains on its present unsatisfactory 
footing. It appears therefore to us— 
and the counti^, we believe, has ar- 
rived at the same conclusion—that 
whatever remedies are applied to the 
evils of which we complain, must 
go to the root of them ; that every 
officer of every arm must hereafter 
be required to give proof that he is 
"qualified to discharge the duties of 
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the station to which be has attained ; 
and that to enable him to do this^ 
arrangements must be made for 
bringing the means of acquiring a 
fair share of professioiuil knowledge 
within Uie reach of all daases. 

We had hoped that the Commis- 
sioners appointed by her Majesty to 
consider the important subject now 
under discussion would have ma^ 
their report long ago : this hap^ has 
not been realised, neither are we in 
a condition to guess with whom the 
Uame of such unwise delay ought 
to rest. The Commissioners may 
have loitered over their work - tfale 
Secretary of State for War may nave 
withheld the result of it ; or someboify 
else may be at the root of a sopiBe- 
ness which cumot be sufficiently 
deplored. But it will not do f^ 
us, whatever the truth may be, to 
shrink from the fulfilment of a task 
which was voluntarily undertaken. 
Gladly should we have placed our- 
selves under the guidance of those 
whose interest in tms matter most be 
at least as great as our own. They 
seem, however, to hang back fnm 
taking the public into their coofi- 
dence, and we are left, in consequence, 
to enunciate our own idea as we best 
may. So let it be. 

And here we must begin by d^ve> 
eating anything like an attempt to 
form establishments for miHtaiy edu- 
cation in this country, on the scak 
and after the model of those which 
the Continental nations have set up. 
For reasons stated at the beginning 
of this paper, we hold it to be neither 
practicable nor desirable to copy 
either from fVance or from Prussia, 
from Austria or from Sardinia, in a 
mass. The army can never become 
among us more than an adjunct 
to our national institutions — a mere 
excrescence growing out of th^n. 
It must always be numerically small ; 
it can never hold out, in a pecuniaiy 
point of view, such prizes to be com- 
peted for as shall mduce talent of 
the highest order, combined with 
other and not leas necessary qualifi- 
cations, to seek employment therem 
to an)r large extent. Some youths 
you will indeed find to idiom nature 
pas given a military genius, and who, 
indifferent to other considerations, 
will imder any circumstances enter 
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theanny. But these fonn rare excep- 
tions to the general rule, which im- 
pels men to t^opt a profession either 
oecause it holds out to th^n a fair 
prospect of pecuniary independence, 
or on account of the social status 
which is secured by it. At present 
the British arm^ stands towards the 
British public m the latter of these 
relations. Its officers, especially in 
the subaltern ranks, are miserably 
paid ; and the highest prize to which, 
after forty or fifty years' service, they 
can look forward, is a regiment witn 
an annuity of £600 a-year. It is not, 
therefore, the money value of a com- 
mission, but something appertaining 
to it, beyond the power <k money to 
command, which brings forward so 
many candidates for cometdes and 
ensigncies, even when they are i)ut 
up to sale. Now, we have no wish 
to see the nature of the connection 
between the British nation and its 
military officers changed in this re- 
spect We think that it is at once 
the most honourable and the least 
expensive that could be devised. It 
gives us precisely that arrangement 
which, in a constitutional country, is 
best (^culated to render an armed 
force not only effective but safe. 
We have the officers taken princi- 
pally from those classes in civil life 
which, being accustomed firom their 
boyhood to command, command in a 
generous spirit, and the ranks filled 
with men who, being accustomed 
from their boyhood to obey, render 
a willing obedience to those whom 
they acknowledge as their social 
superiors. The former, connected 
by the ties of relationship with the 
rank, the wealth, and the more ad- 
vanced intelligenoe of the country, 
can be relied upon under aU circum- 
stances to mamtain order and obey 
the laws. The latter, constrained to 
look up to their officers as much by 
private feeling and association as 
through ^e force of disdpline, never 
think of entertaining opinions of 
which their officers diutprorove. But 
if you bring about a violent change 
in all this, you must make up vour 
minds to at least the chance of dis- 
agreeable consequences. Adopt, for 
example, the competitive system, 
and cany it to the extent to which 
it is carried in France, with bourses^ 
vol* LXXXH,— NO, DV, 
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and demi-bourses, and outfits, and 
so forth, and what will follow 1 No 
doubt you may secure for the mili- 
tary service of the country as great a 
share of aggregate ability, with more 
extensive mformation and habits of 
study, than are now to be found 
among the officers of the army. But 
you will find these things among 
young men taken from a totally 
different class; the clever and in- 
dustrious sons of tradesmen and 
artisans — ushera at schools — poor 
students at Trinity College, Diiblin 
— servitors at Cambridge, and such 
like, to whom the prospect of 5s. 3d. 
a-day is the prospect of wealth, and 
who will work nard in order to 
realise it. And to this you will 
speedily be brought, if, as in Fi-ance, 
you make your test mainly a ma- 
thematical one. For our own parts 
we should deeply lament such a state 
of things, which, we regret to learn, 
has folu>wed to a considerable extent 
on the adoption of the competitive 
^stem at Woolwich, and which, 
if it prevailed throughout other 
branches of the service, could not 
fail of effecting such a moral and 
social revolution as would discon- 
nect the anny, in a veiy short time, 
frx>m the general sympathy of the 
countiy. 

For the same reason — viz., because 
we do not desire to see the British 
army officered largely by poor men, 
we must enter our protest against 
the establishment, at the public ex- 
pense, of bourses, or demi-bourses, in 
our military collies. There can be 
no reason why laws should be 
enacted to prevent individuals from 
founding in these ooll^ees, as they 
do at (mord andCWbridge, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, if their benevo- 
lence take that turn ; and when our 
military colleges come to be placed 
upon a proper footing, we do not 
doubt that, from time to time, such 
foundations will occur. But on 
every principle of political economy 
we must raise our voice a^unst the 
proposal to do for t^e mmtary pro- 
fession at the expense of the State, 
what the State never has done ana 
never will do for other liberal pro- 
fessions. It is perfectly riffht uiat 
the puUic should provide schools for 
young men who are ambitious to 
2p 
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serve in the army ; that the material 
buildings to accommodate these 
students should be erected at the 
public expense, and that an adequate 
staff of professors and instructors 
should be provided fer them. It is 
proper, also, that the expenses to the 
students or residence and tuition 
should be settled at a scale as 
moderate as shall be consistent with 
propriety. But we see no reason 
at all why the British public is to be 
taxed for the maintenance of pupils 
in military more than in otner 
schools, or the British army officered 
by State paupers, because the Grovem- 
ments of France and Austria find it 
convenient so to officer their armiea 
What we want in this country is not 
to divert from the service the ambi- 
tion of that class of young men who 
have heretofore supplied us with our 
most daahing officers, but to awaken 
in them an honourable determination 
to distinguish themselves as much 
by their professional knowledge as 
by their gallantry ; and any scheme 
which shall seek another object than 
this, will, in our opinion, prove as 
fatal to the tone of the army itself 
as it will be at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution under which 
the army exists. 

This IS not the occasion on which 
to discuss the merits of that twofold 
system of administration under 
which the British army is managed. 
Another opportunity may perhaps 
arise when tnis question, with others 
subordinate to it, such as enlistment, 
organisation, &c, &c., shall be con- 
sidered in these pages. But in the 
meanwhile we must take the army 
as it is — commanded, so far as dis- 
cipline and military arran^ments 
are concerned, by a Generalnolding 
a permanent commission from the 
CrowiL and controlled and directed 
in its finance, and to an extent yery 
imperfectly defined throughout au 
its departments, by a ScCTetary of 
State for War. The latter function- 
ary, as we need hardly point out, is 
the mere creature of a parliamentary 
msgority. Though appointed by the 
Crown, he holds office only so long as 
the general views of the cabinet, of 
which he is a member, are in accord 
nth those of the Houses of Lords 
1 Common& And there is not 
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only no guarantee that be himself 
shail be an experienced officer, but 
there is nothing to insure that, pre- 
viously to Ids acceptance of oflSce, he 
shall ever have been present at the 
mounting of a corporal's guard, or 
have any acquaintance, howerer 
limited, with militaiy matters. 

Lord Panmure*s Commisdoners, 
finding that in other countries mili- 
taiy education is under the contatil 
of the Minister of War, recommend 
that a similar method of manage- 
ment should be adopted in thia 
country. They accordingly sug;^ert 
the formation of a BoanT or section 
of military education at the War 
Office, by means of which militaiy 
^ucation itself may be brought 
under the control of one head — the 
Secretary of State for War. If the 
Secretary of State for War were 
amon^ us, as he is in France and 
Austna, a permanent officer of the 
Crown, we should give our heaity 
concurrence to this suggestion. Un- 
der any circumstances, the financial 
arrangements incident to the estab- 
lishment of a settled scheme mist 
be managed at his office ; and the 
system would be greatly simplified 
were it possible to conduct, under 
his superintendence, all the details 
of education itself. But this we hold 
to be impossible— first, because the 
Secretary of State has no voice what- 
ever in appointing to the g^eneral 
staff of the army, or in promoting its 
officers ; and next, because unifor- 
mity of plan and steadiness of execu- 
tion, in an office of which the head is 
liable to constant changes, seem to 
be out of the question. Doubtless 
the members of the Educational 
Board need not, like their chief, be 
reouired to go out with every chanse 
of Ministers ; and so far as the detaus 
of work are concerned, they may be 
able to keep the machine going quite 
as conveniently during an interreg- 
num as at any other season. Bvt 
are we not placed by this arrange- 
ment between the horns of a dilem- 
ma ? If the Board be authorised to 
work without constant reference to 
the Secretaiy of State for War, will 
it not become, in point of &ot, master 
of the occasion I If the Secretaiy <^ 
State alone have authority to direct, 
improve, and alter, are we not liable 
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to have a new syBtem brought in 
with the accession of every new 
Minister to office 1 Nor is tnis alL 
Suppose the Commander-in-Chief 
were to refuse, on military grounds, 
to enforce obedience to some of the 
rules propounded by the Secretary of 
State, where are we then 1 We liave 
reason to believe that the manage- 
ment of regimental schools by the 
War Office, and still more^ the direct 
control over the education of the 
special corps assumed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, have been 
attended with some inconveniences. 
Had there been less of forbearance 
and consideration on all sides, these 
inconveniences would have been 
largely increased. We cannot see 
how tne machine is to work at all if 
some voice, at least in managing the 
education of officers, be not allowed 
to the Commander-in-Chief. And if 
it be found necessary to trust that 
high functionary in part, we believe 
thAt it will be found most convenient 
under the circumstances to trust him 
wholly. Agreeing, therefore, with 
the Commissioners that " it is of the 
first importance that military educar 
tion in this country should be re- 
garded as a whole, and that perfect 
unity of ^stem and harmony in its 
working snould be made to prevail," 
we are of opinion that the Board of 
Education which they propose to 
establish should be made responsible 
for the present to the Commander-in- 
Chiefl and that through this Board 
the Uommander-in-Chief should su- 
perintend and manage all the schools 
and educational establishments in 
the army, as well those which already 
exist at Chelsea, in the Phoenix Park, 
and in regiments, as others of which 
it remains to speak, and of which we 
must be content to speak very 
briefly. 

Though we are not of opinion that 
in this country every aspirant for a 
commission should pass throi^h a 
military school, we are satisfied that 
means should be adopted to insure, 
that only such as have received the 
benefit of a good education, and are 
possessed of fair abilities, with an 
average power of mental application, 
shall enter the army as commissioned 
officers. The scale of educational 
merit must of course vary, accord- 
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ing as it is applied to a candidate 
^m civil life or a non-commissioned 
officer. From the latter no more 
ought to be expected than he may 
have found an opportunity of learn- 
ing in the regimental school But 
the former should be subjected to 
an examination^of the nature and 
extent of which, a better notion will 
be formed, after we shall have spoken 
of the particular institution from 
which, in its details, it ought to be 
reflected. 

To manage this matter — te con- 
duct the entrance-examinations of 
candidates from civil life inte the 
army, as well as to superintend all 
the educational establishments con- 
nected with the army itself— four 
officers, distin^shed for their pro- 
fessional acquirements, should be 
selected ; one ^m each of the 
great branches of the service — the 
mfantiy, the cavalry, the artillery, 
and the engineers. That they may 
carry sufficient weight with them in 
the profession, their rank should be 
that of colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
at the least ; and a general officer 
of practical experience — a man of 
ready business habits and well- 
known accomplishments, should be 
nominated te preside over them. To 
a board so constituted, a secretary, 
likewise a military man, should be 
appointed ; and it would not be amiss 
ir two or three civilians were added — 
men endnent in science and in litera- 
ture — not as constituent members of 
the board, but as assessors, to assist 
in conducting the non-professional 
parts of examinations. With this 
Doard, through its secretary, every 
person engaged in any way with the 
education of the army should com- 
municate ; the board, in its turiL 
reporting to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and if thought desirable, in duplicate 
to the Secretary of State also. 

We require, in this country, over 
and above an institution hereafter 
to be specified, five military schools 
or coUegea— 1st, A preliminary college 
for aspirants generally, whether they 
seek commissions in the line or in 
the special corps: 2d, A cavalry 
school; 3d, A scnool of practical 
application for artillery ; 4th, A 
school of practical application for 
engineers ; 5th, A stan school 
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The four first of these should be experience proves, better suited than 



open indifferently to young men 
intended for the Queen's and the 
Company's service. The fifth or 
staff school need not, for obvious 
reasons, be framed on a scale more 
extensive than shall supply the wants 
of the Queen's service only. For 
so long as the Queen's and Companv's 
armies continue to be distinct, the 
latter ought to establish and maintain 
staff schools of its own, which, to 
render them generally useful, should 
be placed, one at some convenient 
spot in each of the Presidencies. 

Looking to the requirements of the 
two services, we should fix the per- 
manent establishment of our preli- 
minary college at 400 students. This 
would leave ample room for entrance 
into both the Queen's and Company's 
armies from civil life, while at the 
same time it enabled us to exact 
from civilian candidates, before pass- 
ing them, a sufficient amount Doth 
of general and special information. 
For while the Crovemment abstains 
from forcing all aspirants through 
the same groove into the military 
service, it is bound to hold the 
balance evenly between such as 
avail themselves of the educational 
establishments which it recognises, 
and such as prefer or find it more 
convenient to oe educated elsewhere. 
The same measure of intellectual 
fitness should therefore be applied 
to both; and the better to msure 
that there shall be time enough to 
learn all that will be reauired, no 
youth should be permittea to hold 
a commission till ne had completed 
the eighteenth year of his age. 

To place our preliminary college 
on a sound footing, a sufficient staff 
of governors and professors ought to 
be appointed. We should be inclined 
also to adopt the svstem of repetition 
or authorised coacning, which works 
BO satisfactorily in the Polytechnic; 
and, choosing our professors from 
among the officers oi the army itself, 
to employ indifferently civilians or 
military men as r^p^titeurs. Such 
an arrangement would enable us to 
unite the aepartments of government 
and tuition, which in foreign semi- 
naries, are usually kept distinct— ^a 
measure not only judicious in an 
economical point of view, but, as all 



any other to our insular habits of 
thought For, neither neglecting 
those exercises which give strength, 
and flexibility to the muscles, nor 
overlooking tne good effects of an 
early inurement to military disci- 
plhie, we desire this college to become 
rather a school wherein the mental 
faculties of its inmates shall be 
enlarged, than a place which shall 
turn out precocious martinets in 
points of inilitaiy costume, or even 
of diilL It appears, then, to us, that 
the staff of the college would not be 
too large were it fixed at some such 
scale as the following: — A com- 
mandant, a colonel of infantry : a 
second in command, a miyor; mur 
captains, eight lieutenants, sixteen r&- 
petiteurs, one adjutant ; one seigeant- 
ni^or, one riding-master, who mij^t 
also instruct in gynmastics and swim- 
ming; four driS-serffeants. 

The duties of the commandant 
and second in command are obvious 
enough. They sliould administer the 
general discipline of the place. The 
captains and lieutenants should give 
instruction to their classes in tneir 
lecture - rooms, and command their 
companies ana subdivisions on the 
parade-ground. The functions of the 
r^p^teurs require no particular ex- 
planation. The adjutant, assisted by 
the sergeant -m^jor and sergeants, 
should instruct in drill ; the riding- 
master attend to his own duties 
in the ridinp«chool and elsewhere, 
which a stucT of perhaps fifty horses, 
with cavalry soldiers to attend to 
them, would enable him to do. 
Finally, there would be required a 
suigeon, a chaplain, a house-steward 
ana secretary — one or more clerks, 
and as many domestic servants as 
might be considered necessaiy to 
meet the exigencies of the case. 
This is a large staff, which it is very 
possible that the annual board of 400 
students atX50a-piece would scarcely 
support But jt20,000 a-;rear will 
go a ^cetit way in maintaming any 
educational establishment ; and what- 
ever might be wanting, the country 
would not grudge to supply, pro- 
vided it were sa^sfied oi tne excel- 
lence of the institution to which it 
was called upon to contribute. 

We do not think that admission 
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into this college should take place 
under the age of sixteen, or that it 
should be set up as a prize to be 
competed for by all comers, or that 
inducements to enter should be of- 
fered in the shape of bourses and 
outfits. At all events, for the rea- 
sons assigned elsewhere, we object 
to such bourses and outfits at the 
public expense. The principle on 
which youths are now admitted into 
Sandhurst, and appointed directly to 
the army^ oy purcnase or otherwise, 
seems, or aU that could be devised, 
the most in agreement with the so- 
cial habits and civil institutions of 
this country. There must be some 
guarantee that joung men^ desirous 
of holding militaiy commissions, 
deserve on other than intellectual 
grounds the confidence of the Crown ; 
and the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief seems to be the best 
that could be devised. On the other 
hand, it is but just to guard against 
the aouse of patronage even by the 
Commander-in-Chief ; and an exam- 
ination, wisely conducted before the 
board of militarv education, offers 
the best, and indeed the only mode 
of doing so. At the same time, as we 
are averse to making this examina- 
tion comi}etitive, so we altogether ob- 
ject to finng any arbitrary scale, with- 
out attaining to which the candidate 
must be rejected. The wise course 
to be pursued is this, that the 
examiners take as wide a range as 
possible ; that they exacf'certain con- 
ditions as indispensable — such, for 
example, as a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic, of the elements of a^bra 
and geometry, of descriptive geo- 
graphy and correct writingm English; 
but beyond this, that tney look to 
general information, ^ving higher 
credits for an acquaintance with 
history, with the classics and modem 
languages, than for mathematias or 
physical science. The great obiect 
of fixing the age of entrance so late 
as sixteen is, that the youth naay 
have the opportunity oi obtaining 
the elements of a liberal education 
at a public school ; audit should be the 
business of the examiners, by their 
mode of conducting these examina- 
tions, to promote that object. 

The course in our preliminary 
college ought to extend over two 
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years, of which the first should be 
devoted to pure science, and to 
languages; the last to subjects at 
once professional and practical 
Under the former head may be com- 
prised arithmetic, geometry, algebra ; 
geography, physical as well as de- 
scriptive ; chemistry, natural history, 
geology; mechanics; the French, 
Uerman, Arabic, and Hindostanee 
languages : the two last voluntary, 
except for Indian cadets. Under the 
latter may be comprehended the 
application of all these sciences to 
special purposes — practicalgeometry, 
militaiy drawing, surveying, military 
and civil architecture, bridge-making, 
pontooning, pyrotechnics, the fabn- 
cation and uses of arms, military 
history, with the general principles 
of the art of war ; the writing of 
militaiy memoirs, and the keeping of 
military accounta Military history 
and strategy should, as much as pos- 
sible, be studied through French and 
German text-books, partly because 
these languages are richer than our 
own in this species of literature, and 
partly because the students will 
thereby be rendered more familiar 
with the languages in which their 
text-books are written. 

Twice in every year the schools 
should be examined, in order to sa- 
tisfy the Commander-in-Chief and the 
country that teachers and pupils are 
alike doing their duty. The exam- 
inations should be conducted by the 
Board of Military Education, whom 
civilian assessors might assist ; and a 
record should be kept, not only of the 
rate of progress which each student is 
making, but of the special sciences 
for which he exhibits a peculiar pre- 
dilection ; and according to this re- 
cord, the students should have it in 
their power to select the particular 
branch of the service to wnich they 
might desire to be attached. Thus 
a taste for high mathematics, for 
chemistry, and mechanics, will find 
its best field of exercise with artillery ; 
a taste for architecture, surveying, 
and mechanics, marks its possessor 
as intended by nature to become an 
engineer. It would be of the great- 
est advantage to the public service 
if young men, so distinguished, were 
encouraged to make choice respect- 
ively of the artillery and engineers, 
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and to go off at the conclusion of their 
course to the two schools of applica- 
tion, of which we shall speak more 
at large in the sequel 

By following this practice, our in- 
fantry regiments would be supplied 
with ensigns^ well instructed m the 
theory of tneir profession, and of eight- 
een years of age complete. But as it 
does not always follow that youths 
qualified in other respects are, in 
their moral and even their physical 
habits, suited for a militair life, it 
might be well to consider a first com- 
mission as^ in every instance, proba- 
tionary, till six months* experience 
at a depot or with a regiment had 
satisfied both the ^oung subaltern 
and his commanding officer that 
the former had been guided by a 
sound judgment in making choice 
of his profession. This rule should 
hold g(K)d, as weU with lads sent out 
from our probationary school, as with 
young men passing oy direct exam- 
ination from civil to military life, 
and when confirmed, all should alike 
be permitted to reckon their proba- 
tionary half-year as part of their ser- 
vice as commissionea officers. 

The second of the schools which we 
hope to see established is a Cavalry 
Scnool, through which all young men 
desirous of serving in that arm, or 
appointed to it by tne Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Compuiy, 
should be re(iuired to pass. They 
mi^ht enter it either from the pre- 
limmary school, or directly from civil 
life, though not without submitting 
to the same sort of examination 
which infantry aspirants of both 
classes are reauired to pass. A year 
would probably suffice to communi- 
cate to them as large an amount of 
special instruction as is necessary. 
ISut the instruction should be at once 
minute and carefully impressed upon 
them. Cavalry tactics — including 
the duties of outposts and patrols — 
the manage — the anatomy and habits 
of the horse— farriery — agricultural 
chemistry — saddlery — horro^oeing ; 
all these, not less than the mysteries 
of grooming and feeding, shotdd be 
brought home to the stuaent*s under- 
stancung. Professors of fortification, 
of military drawing, and of the great 
art of war, would not, of course, be 
withheld from this or from any of our 
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military seminaries. But the main 
business of cavalry students should 
be with the management of cavalry. 
For thus only may we hope to de- 
liver ourselves from the charge which 
Continental nations bring a^dnst us, 
that with the best horses, and the 
bravest men in the world, we turn 
out a cavaliy inferior to theirs in 
everything, except the crowningoper- 
ation of the charee. 

Students should enter the cavalry- 
school as comets— their.rank, tempor- 
ary so long as they continue there, to 
be confirmed to them on joining their 
refi^ents. 

We ceme now to the school of 

Practical application for the Artil- 
jry, which we should be disposed to 
feed^ as much as possible, from our 
preliminary school— not compelling 
any youth to undertake that service 
against his will, but encouraging such 
to prefer it as have manifested, while 
under instruction, a taste for the arts 
and sciences with which artillery is 
especially connected. There can be 
no room for hesitation in fixing the 
local situation of this seminary. It 
could not be better placed thEm at 
Woolwich, where every appliance 
necessary to the study of artiuerj% in 
all its branches, is already provided. 
But the course, while it extended 
over two years, should, we think, 
embrace several important sul^ects 
which have not heretofore been con- 
sidered among us as in any way con- 
nected with tne duties of an artiller- 
ist For example, we concur in the 
views of the best French authorities, 
that the construction of their own 
batteries, and the management of the 
pontoon train and of flying bridges, 
should be handed over to the aml- 
lery. Common sense appears indeed 
to point out that he who is to fight a 
battery ought not to depend upon 
somehNody 3se to select its site, and 
to superintend its construction ; while 
to separate the pontoons from the 
only arm which an unbridged river or 
canal must successfully stop, is an 
arrangement, for the adoption of 
which no good reason can be assign- 
ed. But we must not be tempted 
into the consideration of details, to 
deal fairly by which would require 
fax ^^ater space than we can ocnn- 
mand. It is enough to point out tJial, 
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besides going farther than he has yet 
done into hi^h mathematics and 
mechanics, and tnalriTig himself mas- 
ter of the operations in arsenals, 
foundries, forges, and manu^M^tories 
of small-arms, the artillerist must be 
initiated into subjects which cannot 
be more concisely enumerated than 
by transferring to these paj^ the 
headings of twenty chapters from an 
extremely interesting and valuable 
work, the Aide-Memoire ^ V Usage 
des Officers d^ArtiUerier 

**Chap. 1. Cannon : — Their names ; 
their principal Dimensions and Weights; 
their Verification ; the Examination of 
new Pieces ; their Proof; Rebushing ; 
the Repairs of Cannon; the Spiking 
and Unspiking of Cannon : the Manner 
of rendering Cannon unserviceable ; the 
Preservation of Ordnance ; Composition 
of Brass Guns. 

** Chap. 2. Projectiles :— Their Names, 
Dimensions, and Weights ; the Mode of 
examining them ; their Manufacture ; 
the Furnaces ; Mode of Preservation of 
Projectiles. 

"Chap. 3. Gun-Carriages, Waggons, 
Equipage : — Names and Varieties ; prin- 
cipal Dimensions, Weights, and various 
Data regarding them; Portions formed 
of Wood and of Iron ; Painting ; PrO- 
eervation of Carriages. 

«'Chap. 4. Tools and Instruments: — 
Names ; principal Dimensions and 
Weights ; Mode of Stowage in the Maga- 
zines. 

"Chap. 5. Gunpowder:— Constituents; 
Manufacture; Packing; Proof; Analy- 
sis; Re-storing; Preservation; Powder 
Magazines ; Transport of Gunpowder. 

"Chap. 6. Ammunition and Labora- 
tory Compositions :— Laboratories ; Raw 
Materials; Small- Arm Ammunition; 
Gun Ammunition ; Matches ; Composi- 
tions for giving Light and for causing 
Conflagrations ; Percussion Caps ; Pr^ 
servation in the Magazines ; breaking up 
Cartridges ; emptying loaded Shells. 

** Chap. 7. Raw Materials, and various 
articlee required for Constructions and 
as Stores : — Wood, Selection of, Pre- 
servation of; Wrought Iron. Examina- 
tion of; Cast Iron, Kinds of; Steel; 
Sheet Iron ; Tin ; Files ; Preservation 
of Metals in the Magazines ; Charcoal ; 
Coal and Coke ; Cordage ; Tar. 

"Chap. 8. Packing Ammunition, Stores, 
Tools, &c. :— Weights of GunCarriages 
and Waggons loaded; Ammimition of 
Field-pieces; Tools; Stores; Spare- 
Articles : Siege Carriages. 

"Chap. 9. The Horse :— Purchase ; 
Feeding; Care ; Shoeing ; Harness for 
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Horses, for Mules ; Storing of Harness ; 
Disinfection of Stables and of Harness. 

" Chap. 10. Composition of a Field- 
Equipment : — Armament of Fortresses 
and of Coast Batteries. 

" Chap. 11. March of Field Batteries ; 
Parks and Convoys. 

*'Chap. 12. Ma/MKiuvrt9 de Force (Re- 
pository Exercises) : — ^With Field Guns ; 
with Siege and Garrison Guns ; Use of 
the Gun ; Cordage used in these Opera- 
tiona 

"Chap. 18. Construction of Batteries:— 
Materials employed ; Siege Batteries ; 
Batteries of Guns and Howitzers of the 
First Parallel ; Mortar and Stone-Mor- 
tar Batteries ; Breaching and Counter 
Batteries ; Armament and Supply of the 
Batteries ; Difficulties to be overcome in 
the Construction of Batteries ; Batteries 
in Fortresses ; Coast Batteries ; Bat- 
teries in the Field ; principal Dimen- 
sions of a Fortification ; Data relative to 
the chief Operations of the Attack. 

"Chap. 14. Notes on the Service in time 
of War; Service in the Field; Service 
in a Siege ; Service in a Fortress; Ser- 
vice in Coast Defences. 

"Chap. 16. Tables of Practice, and 
Notes on the Effects of Gunpowder and 
of Projectiles : — Field Guns; Siege and 
Garrison Guns ; Coast Guns : Relation 
between the Charge, the Velocity, ko. ; 
Penetration of I^jectiles ; Fire with 
Red-hot Shot ; Mines. 

"Chap. 16. Military Bridges :— Names 
and principal Dimensions ; Equipment 
of a Bridge of Thirty Pontoons ; Launch- 
ing ; Management ; Passage of Troops ; 
Operations ; Modes of anchoring ; cast- 
ing and heaving Anchors ; Recon- 
naissance of Places to cross; Pontoon 
Bridges ; Bridge of ordinary Boats ; 
Raft Bridges; Trestle Bridges; Flying 
Bridges ; Pile Bridges ; Rope Bridges ; 
Floating Fenders ; Preservation, Repair, 
Destruction of Bridges. 

"Chap. 17. Small Arms :— Names of the 
most recent Arms ; Tables relative to 
the Arms actually in use ; Differences 
between the various Models hitherto 
used ; Examination, Repairs, and Pre- 
servation of Arms ; Preservation of the 
Arms in the Magazines (in charge of the 
Artillery) ; Packing of Arms ; Results 
of Experiments ; Notes on different Sys- 
tems of Arms ; Armament of different 
Corps of the Army ; Table of the Prin- 
cipal Dimensions of Small Arms. 
" Chap. 18. Field Fortification. 
"Chap. 19. Military Reoonnaissanoes. 
'' Chap. 20. Useful Data." 
If such a conrBe as this be not 
sufficient of itself to fill up two years 
of a tolerably studious hfe, we must 
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acknowledge otmelyes unable to take 
the measure of a common man's ca- 
pacity. That it has so much in com- 
mon with the pursuits of an engineer^ 
as to justify the attempt to educate, 
even m part, the artillerist and the 
engineer together, appears to us to 
be a very untenable opinion. We 
are, therefore^ strong advocates for a 
separate Engmeer College, which, as 
well as the Artillery College, we 
should, as much as possible, feed from 
the oreliminary school— encouraging 
youtns to enter it who had exhibitea 
special tastes for architecture, the 
application of steam-power, drawing, 
mechanics, geodesy, and topography. 
The school itself might advantage- 
ously be placed at Chatham, or 
wherever else the headquarters of 
the regiment of Rojal ]^gineer8 are 
established, and the mstruction should 
be as practi(^ as the nature of the 
service seems to require. Besides 
plan - drawing and surveying, geo- 
logy, hydrostatics and astronomy, 
the youn^ engineer should be in- 
structed m drawing and levelling 
lands, in the construction of viaducts, 
bridges, and docks, in the steam- 
en^ne, in civil arcnitecture. as well 
as in permanent and field fortifica- 
tion * in carpentry and mason*s work ; 
in mining and sapping ; in metallurgy 
and projectiles. In a word- no art, 
the appbcation of which is likehr to 
be called for by armies in the neld, 
or by the progress of civilisation at 
home, ought to be altogether a seal- 
ed book to him. 

We do not see any necessity for 
carrving engineers into the arcana 
of high mathematics ; but besides 
being rendered eminently practical, 
readv at every pinch with a remedy 
for the evil, they should be trained to 
command and manage men, a sort of 
lore which they will never learn, im- 
less, after quitting school, they be 
attached at intervals to companies 
and battalions, and called upon to do 
duty with them. All young men 
making choice of the artillery and 
engineer services, whether passed out 
of the primary school ot admitted 
after examination into the school of 
application from civil life, should en- 
ter as lieutenants with local rank — 
such rank to be confirmed and frill 
time allowed after they have com- 
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Dieted their course of training, and 
Deen appointed to do duty with their 
reroective corps. 

The course of the engineer school, 
like that of the artillerv, should ex- 
tend over two years, and there should 
be periodical examinations in both. 
We would assif^ the same limits to 
the staff school, the ezaminatidn for 
admission into which ought to be 
strictly competitive ; and in order to 
quali^ officers for this, arrangements 
must oe made for affording to them 
opportunities of study, while doing 
duty with their regiments, as well in 
the colonies as at home. Mr Sidn^ 
Herbert, in his speech of June 1856, 
has sufficiently explained how this is 
to be dona At tne headcjuarters of 
every division, or at convement phices 
at home and abroad, officers of in- 
struction should be stationed, who, 
by lectures and otherwise, may guide 
their comrades in their endeavours 
to render themselves accomplished 
soldiers. For it forms part oi our 
plan that promotion shall not take 
place, from the junior to the senior 
ranks, without an examination ; that 
such examination, besides being 
strictly professional, shall be conduct- 
ed entirely upon paper ; that the ques- 
tions propounded by the central 
board in London, and circulated 
through the whole extent of the em- 
pire, shall be answered everywhere 
m ^e presence of a committee of 
staff officers, without any reference 
on the part of the candidates to 
books or notes, or even to hints or 
suggestions from men better in- 
structed than themselvea We need 
scarcely enter more into the de- 
tails of this scheme, which has been 
sufficiently discussed in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere. But 
we may observe, that after the ma- 
chine IS fairly launched, it ought 
to be exclusively to those whose 
papers in the division-schools had 
merited the highest marks of com- 
mendation, that the privilege of com- 
peting for entrance into the staff 
school should be conceded. 

The numerical establi^ment (^ the 
staff school must of course, d^end 
upon the limits wnich are asrani^ to 
staff service in our umy. We our- 
selves would extend th«ie limits, so 
thatthey should embrace every (^eer 
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not employed in regimental du^; in- 
cluding military Becretaries, a^jutant^ 
and (}uarter-ma8ters-0eneral, majors 
of brigade, commanoants, and pro- 
fessors at military colleges, divisional 
officers of instruction, and aides-de- 
camp. A considerable inducement 
to professional study would tiiereby 
be neld out to the whole army, even 
in time of peace ; while for war we 
should be prepared, bv havinjg at our 
disposal a stan, not only well instruct- 
ed, but numerous. Nor let it be said 
that for such posts as those of mili- 
tary secretary, migor of brig^e, and 
aide-de-cami), business habits, with 
personal activity, constitute qualifi- 
cations sufficient An aide-de-camp 
who is not so instructed as to under- 
stand the purpose of the order which 
he carries, a brigade m^jor who is 
unable to help ms brigade out of a 
military difficulty, and a militarv 
secretaiy whose opinion is worth 
nothing except in the diction of a 
letter, have no business to be em- 
ployed with an army in the field, or 
to eiyoy any special privileges in 
home quarters. To qualify for each 
of these situations, therefore, as well 
as for employment on the general 
staffj an officer ought to pass with 
credit through the staff scnool ; and 
the school should be framed on such 
a scale as to undertake the educa- 
tion of at least one hundred students 
at a time. 

In two years, divided into four 
terms, the course of this school 
should be completed. Five-and- 
twenty vacancies will thus occur 
at the close of every term, and offi- 
cers, desirous of competing for the 
privilege of supplying them" should 
appear before tne bouxl of military 
eaucation, and have their acquire- 
ments tested. By-and-by, when our 
<Uvision-schools have come fully into 
operation, only the individuals who 
have most distinguished themselves 
at these will be summoned ; but in 
the meanwhile the school should be 
open to all who may be disposed to 
undergo the ordeal of a sharp profes- 
sional examination, and to try their 
strength with other competitors. 

Into the detail of studies to be pur- 
sued during these years of residence 
in the school, it is not necessary to 
enter. They should include eveiy- 
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thing relating to the management 
and administration of armies : and 
not alone of armies in general, out of 
British armies in particular. Hence 
Uie museum should be rich in the 
appliances required to embark and 
disembark troops — in the models of 
boats, stages, pontoons, bridges, cor- 
duroy and other roads; in tents, 
huts, waggons, panniers, and hospital 
equipments. The topographical de- 
partment should include well-exe- 
cuted maps of the seats of all the 
ffreat wars of modem times ; and the 
library should be furnished with mi- 
litary lustoiy, and treatises on tac- 
tics and strategy, in all languages. 
There should be professors of mili- 
tary drawing and surveying, of mili- 
tary admimstration, of artillery, en- 
gineering, cavalry and infantry ma- 
noeuvres ; and a sufficient stud of 
horses should be at the command of 
the students, wherewith to execute 
military surveys with or without in- 
struments. 

Four examinations should take 
place between the commencement 
and the dose of the course. To as- 
sist them in conducting these, the 
members of the board mav be allowed 
to call in assessors ; but tney and they 
alone should undertake the responsi- 
bility of the issuea And a record 
being preserved of the places which 
the aspirants have taken on each 
occasion, individuals should be re- 
commended for staff employment 
according to this order of merit 
MeanwhOe, to qualify for such em- 
ployment, officers, on leaving the 
staff school, should be attach^ for 
one year to each arm of the service 
in which they had not previously 
served ; and when appointed to the 
staff itself, they should become su- 
pernumerary in the regiments from 
which they had been taken. This 
would at once fietcilitate promotion in 
the army generally, ana hinder the 
regimental duties which the staff 
officers ought to perform frombein^ 
thrown upon their comrades. And 
the more to stimulate our voung 
men to study, it would be well if, at 
the end of five years, every staff 
officer, with the exception of those 
at headquartersL should receive a 
step of rank, ana return to r^imen- 
tal duty. If there be no vacancy in 
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mk^ht yenture for a morning'B trip^ 
and come back to dinner, without 
committing' yourself to her M^gesty's 
service, I might have ventured; 
but knowing it a sea without vi- 
sible shores, and with a wholesome 
fear of press-gangs in crinoline, and 
female literaf Ironsides not quite of 
Cromwell's kind^ I prefer the dry land, 
owning mvself deficient in the neces- 
sary hardihood. Iput aside the argu- 
ments from Holy Writ about the dis- 
solubility or indissolubility of mar- 
riage. Such are questions for di- 
vines rather than dilettanti At 
all events, I am quite satisfied that 
marriage is not a state into which 
dissolute people ought to enter, at 
least without a firm resolution to be 
dissolute no longer. On the whole, 
though I have not read the bill, I 
am sure it means mischief. You are 
too gallant a man to tell me that 
this is rather a ladylike way of 
treating the subject. 6ut I should 
like for you and me to put our sage 
heads toother, and concoct a divorce 
bill such as it ought to be. Of 
course, the legislation of Parliament, 
unaided by a ladies' committee, 
must be one-sided and unfair in this 
matter. The ladies would project, 
as causes of divorce, it is impossible 
to say what frivolous things, — the 
possession of a latch-key. smoking in 
the conjugal residence, oelongin^ to 
a club, napping after dinner, asking 
friends witnout notice given and 
leave obtained, Free-masonry and 
Odd-fellowship, indifference to the 
beauty of babies, &c. &c. The gen- 
tlemen would add to these, renun- 
ciation of accomplishments, dowdi- 
ness, cold dinners with servants' 
godliness for excuse, and even such 
slight offences as constant repetition 
of the same logical projK)sition,'a shrill 
tone, Brepholatry (this word, lady- 
readers, is as good as telegram : it 
means, exaggerated worship oi a 
small household Llama, generally the 
last in order of arrival). 

Allowing both of these classes as 
causes of divorce, marriage would be 
impossible as a permanent institu- 
tion; allowing, on the other hand, 
such causes only as both men and 
women would agree upon, things 
would remain much as they are. 

Divorce is possible now, but very 
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select indeed. Repudiation for the 
million will never do. Saturday- 
night wife-beaters would be divorced 
on Mondav as regulariy as Monday 
came, and re-married as regularly 
the next Sunday three weeks. The 
wives want Protection and not Free 
Trade. And I should be sorry to 
see the mjrth. so devoutly believed in 
by our ihenas on the other side of 
tne Channel, of Smithfield and its 
wife-market, made true in fad The 
whole question is nugatory. But a 
certain potentate will find nuschief 
for idle Whigs to do, and this in 
times, above all others, when the 
helmsman of the State ought to be 
at his post and wide awake. 

That Mutiny is truly an awful 
business. The classics would have 
seen in it the hand of Nemesis. We 
see more. We seek quarrels with 
Persia and China, ana we find a 
quarrel in India not of our seeking. 
Yet more. I believe in the justice 
and necessitv of the Russian War. 
Just it was, because Russia was rob- 
bing, and it was the duty of the 
powers that keep the peace of the 
woiid to stop her ; it was necessair. 
because the success of Russia woula 
have upset the balance of power, and 
blocked up the highway to the East 
But these were not the reasons why 
the'war was generally popular : it was 
believed to be the opportunity of the 
revolutionary party. Now was the 
time for all oppressed nationalities 
to rise. The oppressed nationalities 
rose not, but pampered and petted 
nationalities rose on us the speakers 
of these idle words, and made us rue 
them. Then, again, there was some 
diplomatic cant about the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. Wl^t is the Ottoman 
Empire to us ? Time was when it was 
an abomination to all Christendom. 
And now the Mussulman has risen 
against us in India, though the 
Sultan, in his private generosity, 
sends a thousand pounds to the In- 
dian sufferers. The same religionists 
perpetrated the massacre of Scio 
who perpetrate the massacres of 
Delhi and Cawnpore. 

But this heart-rending mutiny 
will do us national good. The 
Crimean lesson was sharp but short 
Our soldiers perished there by heoa- 
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tombs, because preparedness for 
war was not considered the habi- 
tual du^ of a nation's life. The 
Indian Mutiny reads us the same 
lesson in lai^ letters, even in 
the shattering of our household gods, 
tiie desecration of our wives ana 
maidens. Who but a nation think- 
ing too lightly of its military duties 
would have placed such imphcit con- 
fidence in a mercenary army ) The 
only similar instance that I recol- 
lect, is the mutiny of the mercen- 
aries of Carthage recorded by Poly- 
bius. which brought that state to 
the Drink of ruin. That state blindlv 
stuck to the system notwithstand- 
ing, until its eyes were rudely opened 
bv the Scipios. Sadly does the soft 
place in our character want anneal- 
ing. Men were becoming indifferent 
to wickedness. It was but a curable 
form of mental disease. N<»ie but 
idiots pule about mercy now. (George 
Fox the Quaker, himself, had he lived 
now, would have petitioned for a 
hangman's place, r^;rettinff that he 
could only kill Not to km in such 
cases as the present would be a crime. 
God's earth must not be polluted 
for one unnecessary moment But 
for our own sakes, we cannot torture, 
although our instinct su^sests im- 
palement and tearing by wud horses. 
We must put to death, and leave the 
real punishment to other powers. It is 
hard to believe how bad or how good 
man may be. 

Here we have Nana Sahib, the 
ever - accursed through dominions 
on which the sun never sets ; there 
we have the gallant Havelock, our 
British Joshua, said to be descend- 
ed from the Danish Vikings. Here 
we have the cowardly legions of worse 
than Canaanites, strong only in lust, 
rapine, and murder, and timid as 
hares in fight ; there the sacred band 
of God-fearing sons of the north, the 
noble Highlanders, driving them like 
chaffbefore the wind, and only thinned 
by heat and pestilence. If this Indian 
mutiny has unsealed the blackness of 
a bottomless pit of villany, it has also 
brought to light a strange diamond- 
mine df human heroism. Think of 
the chaplain of the Church of Eng- 
land, at Cawnpore, reading the ser- 
vice for the burial of the dead to his 
nmk-feUow8» in momentaiy expec- 
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tation of the volley which was to 
slay them all! 

How can any sane man doubt of 
the ultimate issue? We shall be 
strong than ever in India. But the 
question of its future government 
will arise. I should certunly like to 
see Queen Victoria also Empress of 
Hindostan. But her present advisers 
would turn the great ^Iden opportu- 
nity of doing good mto a gifi»ntic 
job. "Remember Dowb.*' When 
were the Whigs ever false to their 
bedraggled colours ? 

Some may still presume that, with 
allits shortcomings, Leadenhall Street 
may be able to govern India better 
ihak Downing Street. We could not 
get throu^ the Crimean war with- 
out insulting Canada in her noble 
offer of assistance ; and as yet the 
Prime Minister has to prove ms capa- 
city to govern, by electric telegraph, 
200,000,000 of people on the otner 
side of the world. What a merpy it 
is that the Russian war and the Per- 
sian war were over when this mutiny 
broke out! The mutineers would 
have preferred that our hands should 
be as full as possible. And what a 
mercy it is that th^ were idiots 
enou^ to revolt before they had 
genendly obtained possession of that 
tremendous arm, the Enfield rifie, 
and on a question of the cartridges 
to be employed in its use ! The men 
of peace talk about division of labour. 
Every man cannot be a soldier ; they 
have not time for military exercises ; 
why not pay soldiers to fij?ht for 
them ? Indeed, why not ? Why not 
buy a machine, like that of the priests 
of Tibet, to say their prayers for 
them 9 Is there no other personal 
duty whidi might be done by proxy 
in tne same way ) 

A speaker in Parliament quotes 
authonty as to the discipline of the 
Bengal army, to the effect that it was 
the custom for the individuals of the 
guard who were not actually stand- 
ing sentry, to pile their arms, '* divest 
themselves of every article of doth- 
ing," and go to sleep. This seems 
the normal state of John Bull when 
not actually fighting. After a great 
war comes a great aisarmament, and 
John makes himself comfortably and 
nods off tUl he is awakened by some 
distant thimder-clap. What we im- 
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perativc^ need for the preservation 
of our Empire, is a really military 
spirit in our population— not a vain- 
glorious love of mere soldiering, but 
a fixed idea that war is as much a 
part of every man*s duty as prayer. 

A compbcation of contingencies 
might have arisen, in which every 
man in Great Britain must have 
turned soldier for the defence of the 
country, whether he liked it or not 
I wish the Times would take up and 
keep up this question. It is of no 
use to take up a subject one year, 
and let it drop the next One year 
the Times ran a-muck at the hotels : 
the landlords put their heads to- 
gether, and bowed before the storm 
for a whilejj)ut now they are erect as 
ever. In Wales, at any rate, the bad 
old syBtem prevails. A dun knows 
that incessant dunning alone will 
secure payment from a spendthrift 
A man of original character once 
asked a crossing -sweeper why he 
always touched his hat to him, seeing 
that ne never gave him a halfpenny. 
Broom replied " You never have, sir ; 
but you will, and of course got six- 
pence. This is why I am always 
^rping, in a manner to you perhaps 
tiresome, on the harsh note of the 
necessity for a general armament of 
Great Britain even in times of peace. 
I would arm Irene like Minerva, 
lance in hand, and sword bv side, at* 
tended by the bird of wakefulness, 
and set up her statue on the white 
cliffs of Britain. 

The Athenians of old confided the 
security of their city to the goddess 
of Wisdom, War, and WatchSulnees, 
and fell only when they lost sight of 
the inseparableness of her attributes. 
Under tne shadow of her protection, 
there was abundant room for com- 
merce and the fine arts to flourish ; 
but the temple of Athene Polias ever 
stood on the heijg^ht of the Acropolis, 
that all men might see it, and read 
the lessons which were written on 
, the lucent tables of its immortal 
marble. 

I suppose it is with you as it is 
with me;— the Indian mutinies fill 
my dreams with horror, even when 
I can chase them from my waking 
thoughts. While avowing my indig- 
nation against the maudlin humanity 
that would show mercy in such a case. 
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or blunt for one-eighth of an inch the 
sword of the destroying an^l, they 
impress vividly on my feelmgs the 
utterly detestable nature of all (fuelty, 
and even careless infliction of suffer- 
ing. What holds good in the case of 
man, holds good iQso in the case of 
the inferior creation. I have often 
defended field-sports. As war is 
noble and justinable under certain 
circumstances, and it is lawful for 
man to destrojr his nei^bour. so is 
it lawful for him to slay the oeasts 
of the field for his maintenance— nay, 
even for his healthful recreation. But 
it is not lawful to give any of thrai 
one instant of unnecessary pain. The 
death that a partridge dies, when 
shot through the head, is a more 
painless one than the death of nature. 
But when a bird is unfortunately 
wounded, it suffers terror, and paim 
and the sportsman's first care should 
be to put it out of suffering. I be- 
lieve that you always make a point 
of knocking your trout on the nead 
as soon as you take them, while 
another friend of mine says that he 
likes the sensation of the fish leaping 
in his basket ; and when tiie fish are 
rising fast, it seems to be waste of 
time to stop to kill them. But if 
you observe the trout which die of 
simplj[ being taken out of the water, 
you will see that they have died with 
their mouths open, gasping imd in 
mortal agony. This ought to be 
quite sufficient to teach a merdfol 
man the proper course. It is not, as 
I believe has been abundantlv proved, 
the hook in the lip or gills that gives 
the fish pain, but the being removed 
from the element necessary to its 
existence. 

To jump from small things back 
again to great, a gentleman has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Spectator, advo- 
cating the exhibition, in perpetuity, of 
the monster Nana Sahib (it we catch 
him), as a human specimen of a Ben- 
gal tiger, in the Tower or elsewhere. 
I should especially reprobate such a 
proceeding. After passing a certain 
line, a human being hasput himself out 
of the pale of human pardon or mercy. 
We have no right to keep him alive, 
and we have, at the same time, no 
right to put him to an instant's use- 
less pain. No ends of justice can be 
served thereby— no end can be served 
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but the satisfaction accruing to others 
from his pain. Such a perpetual ex- 
hibition would probably be a torture 
more refined than any physical tor- 
ture. If so, we should be only imi- 
tating the conduct of the Indian 
mutineers in inflicting it ; if not, we 
should be only entailing on the na- 
tion the useless expense of the crea- 
ture's keep. Society has a right to 
kill a man under a ^eat variety of 
circumstances ; when it kills him, it 
dismisses him at once to the tribunal 
of his Maker. We know that the 
lives most precious to the community 
are those most fredy ofifered on the 
shrine of duty. "Why such tender- 
ness with lives that are worthless, 
and worse than worthless? The value 
of a villain to the visible creation 
certainly cannot be greater than that 
of a hero ; and if we respect his life 
under the pretext of giving him time 
for amendment, we in some sort put 
a premium on crime. We would not, 
therefore, have the gallows decried, 
unless some death can be found which 
will remove a malefactor from* the 
world with a smaller amount of pain. 
I have just been reading Cardinal 
Wiseman's remarks at Salford on the 
Indian insurrection. The only thing 
in what he savs worth serious notice 
is a fact that he mentions in the mat- 
ter of the greased cartridges. If it 
be true that the contractor put some 
animal grease (an abomination to 
Hindoos) in the cartridges^ in order 
to turn a penny by its supenor cheap- 
ness, it is a parallel instance to the 
rotten hay wnich was packed for the 
horses in the Crimea— an iUustration 
of the working of that base venal 
spirit in English minds, by which, 
unless it is corrected, England may 
one day be undermined to her de- 
struction. The grand mistake of 
English administration abroad is, 
that it is too commercial, and not 
sufficiently military. The reproaches 
often directed against us by foreigners 
are closely akm to those directed 
against good-tempered easy indivi- 
duals in situations of power. They 
are accused of browbeating and bul- 
lying when their only fieiult is remiss- 
ness. The situation of British India 
is probably without a parallel in his- 
tory. It IS a case of a subject people 
witn the arms of subjection in their 
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hands. Indiawas won by the sword, 
and has been augmented by conquest, 
but it has been kept together by 
bands of red tape. It did not require 
the strength of a Samson to burst 
them. Suppose that the Danes and 
Normans, when they conquered this 
country, nad peacefuUy settled them- 
selves down in counting-houses or 
bunffalows, with comfortable civil 
establishments, and simply transfer- 
red the armies of the Saxon kings to 
their own standards, how long would 
they have affected the destinies of 
this country ? They acted far other- 
wise. They built themselves strong- 
holds, they kept all the stores and 
munitions of war, and all the superior 
arms, in their own hands, intrusting 
their subjects with the inferior only. 
And the Roman system was, to hold 
a country by the expedient of suffer- 
ing no nationality to grow to a head. 
They posted a cohort of Spaniards in 
one place, of Gkiuls in anotner, of Da- 
cians in another, and kept the various 
nationalities as well as the subject 
people in order, by playing them all 
off one against the other. Yet, with 
all their caution, they were sometimes 
taken by surprise and massacred^ as 
happened in Britain; and the legions 
sometimes mutinied, as recorded by 
Tacitus, and brought the Empire, even 
in its palmiest days, to the verge of 
destruction. How it fell we all 
know. The barbarian legionaries in 
the Imperial service had much more 
sympatny with Franks and Huns 
and Allemannians than they had 
with Caesar in all his purple. They 
took oaths in the name of Odin to 
serve Jupiter Capitolinus. and of 
course broke them when tney found 
it to their interest to do so. This 
will not do now. The population 
of India must in future be ruled 
by a rod of iron as palpably as Van 
.^burgh's tigers. Do not let us in- 
sult their nonsensical religion, but 
neither, for Heaven's sake, confirm 
them in it by paying deference to their 
ridiculous notions. Away with such 
moonshine as the application of 
liberty of the press, trial by jury, and 
habeas corpus to a population of two 
hundred miUions of ferocious chil- 
dren. The advantage of these things 
to us, in our full-grown civilised man- 
hood, is perhaps even now an open 
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question with some not bitterly mis- 
anthropic spirits. Our most highly 
civilised neighbour has shown herself 
scarcely capable of usinc fireedom 
without abusing it. We have tried 
to govern India with the scales of 
Justice without her sword — an amia- 
ble weakness, similar to that of those 
who would dismiss corporal punish- 
ment from our schools and the crank 
from our jails, and govern scholars 
and prisoners by purely moral in- 
fluences ; but the case is even worse, 
for we have handed over the swora 
into the very hands we ought to have 
tied up from mischiet With respect 
to the religion of the people, we, or ra- 
ther the Bon. East India Company, 
have done two wrong things — we 
have winked at proselytising by Go- 
vernment functionaries, and, at the 
same time, at the existence of anti- 
Christian societies; thus imitating 
the action of a man who eats crude 
viands, and then takes a dram to 
correct them, rather than of one who 
abstains at once from the pastiy and 
the brandy. Let India be governed 
on those principles of justice and 
equity on which Christianity is based. 
Let her superstitions be simply ig- 
nored, except when they clash witn 
common humanity and morals, and 
then let them be strongly put down, 
and a door of quite sufficient width 
will be opened to the eflforts of the 
missionanes, who ought to be all 
under the eye of Grovemment; for the 
most zealous and well-intentioned of 
mankind are unfortunately not id- 
ways the most judicious. When a 
pNdople has found from long expe- 
rience that Christians have governed 
them better than any other class of 
men, they will be apt to ask them- 
selves whether the religion they pro- 
fess has not something to do with the 
goodness of the government. Per- 
aps John Companv is open to the 
charge of making nis interests the 
foreground of the picture he presented 
to the natives, and keeping his prin- 
ciples, for fear of ofifence, 

" In the blue distance, many a mile away.*' 

It is no longer by prestige founded 
on commercial preponderance that 
India must be ruled, but by the stem 
uncompromising justice of a clear 
conscience and a sharp sword. The 
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suppresdon of this mutiny will be an 
affair of more or less time, but, if not 
complicated with foreign wars, is as 
certain as the next eciipee of the 
moon. After the suppresaion of this 
mutiny, we shall have for some time 
an amount of military credit to live 
on like that which followed the bat- 
tles of Plassy and Assaye ; bat it will 
not serve our purpose, as we have 
fatally seen, to trust to presti^ alone. 
The sword must ^uard its gam. Pro- 
bably the difficmty of permanentl j 
gamsoninff India with European 
troops has Deen overrated. TheynaTe 
proved that they can fight, if need be, 
in the hot season as well as in the 
cold; and there are an abundance of 
places in the hill- countries where 
Europeans can live, wive, and thrive, 
and where permanent military colo- 
nies might be established, not only to 
the advantage of our rule in India, bat 
to that of the emigratingclasses in po- 
pulous Great Britain. We sometimes 
forget the facilities which will be 
given by the introduction of a rail- 
road system, and the application of 
the electric telegraph, to our Eastern 
dependencies. India will be governed, 
after this disturbance is s^led and 
these improvements are made, wiUi 
increased ease, but on the probaUe 
condition that John Company most 
open his hand and allow a oons- 
derable influx of the uncovenanted 
classes. Perhaps such a chan^ would 
be, in the end, fatal to lus nue, but it 
is better that he should die a natural 
death in his bed, than be muideied 
by mutineers, or compelled to despe- 
rate suicide by the Government at 
home, which has ever appeared fiitu- 
ous and wrong-headed in its domertie 
policy, but tenfold more so in its 
foreign and colonial relations ;— just 
as a man ma}r set his own household 
by the ears without attracting much 
notice ; but when he begins to make a 
noise, and hustle passengers in the 
street, his conduct is apt to end in a 
general row. 

But what has all this to do with 
my summer sojourn at Biyn Gefiit 
you nuiy well ask, and ciy, as th» 
Athenians did when Tragedy t 
up general subjects, What liia 
to do with Baodms) I canie T 
a^ain, be cattae^I passed a ; 
tmie be^* "" ' -^'^' 
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precarious than enjoyment You 
may find it where you expect it 
least ; you are almost sure to miss it 
when you expect it. TTie pleasant 
party which made even the wet days 
pass cheerily at Bryn Ce& has never 
met again. One young artist of 
much promise will never return 
there, for he died last year in France 
of a sudden attack of fever, true to 
the last to that romantic medieviJ 
faith which he looked upon, at all 
events, as essential to the artistic 
character. Cuthbert Chase only re- 
mains, hurting his eyes with micro- 
scopic studies urom nature, and break- 
ing his heart with the hopelessness 
of imitating her to the life. I respect 
from the bottom of my heart his 
courage and perseverance; but na- 
ture IS too much for man with her 
infinite varieties of form and colour, 
and myriads of microcosms in a nut- 
shell .Those old masters, sly fellows ! 
took her yoke upon them very 
jauntily, and did much as they 

E leased while pretending to perform 
er service. They did not observe 
much for themselves, but followed 
some still older master, giving up 
their pictorial conscience to his keep- 
ing, as Lord Palmerston is said to 
make Lord Shaftesbury his con- 
science-keeper in the appointment 
of bishops. Hence the followers of 
Claude became more Claudian, those 
of Salvator more Salvatorial, and 
those of Poussin more Poussinesque. 
English ideas of art invested them 
with infallibility. Turner was the 
first who had the boldness to rebel 
He followed them all for a time, 
caught them all up, and then, from 
want of something else to do, fell 
to work sketching from nature, 
and Dainting, not what people 
showea him, but what he saw. 
These are not first-hand ideas, but 
notions gathered from association 
with Chase, and occasional visitations 
from Reginald Queensbury, the Art 
Missionary, who carries Turner's 
drawings about on the back of his 
pony, in the manner of tracts, and 
with the view of converting unbe- 
ligvers. It is hard to say wnat the 
which these gentlemen be- 
) called in landscape-paint- 
phaelitism will not do ; 
t pre-Raphaelites never 
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attempted to psdnt a landscape ex- 
cept in subordmation to figures, and 
then neelected all rules of drawing, 
if not advisedly, at least with uncon- 
scious contempt for the subject But 
this school, which we may call, for 
want of a better name, the Natural- 
istic, applies to landscape the same 
principles that the pre-Raphaelite 
orethren apply to figures. As far as I 
can understand it, they claim the 
credit of improvement, not so much in 
method of handling as in manner of 
work. Instead of mixing colours, 
they put in pure colour m points, 
witn the object of producing at the 
right focus of sight some homogene- 
ous colour of brighter aspect than 
could be produced in any other way. 
They stipple and cross-hatch instead 
of washmg, ^lazing^ scumbling, <&c. 
And every impartial person must 
allow that this method produces un- 
wonted brilliancy of efi'ect, albeit at 
the price of an enormous amount of 
labour. But the strong point of the 
school is, that they know no master be- 
sides Nature, not even Turner. They 
appeal to a stone in a wall or a boul- 
der in a brook, show how it presents 
a hundred tints in the space of a 
square inch, and triumphantly ask 
how it is possible to suppose that 
such stone or boulder can be repre- 
sented by a hasty blot, except as a 
subordinate part of a composition, in 
which it should appear in a painting 
of the same degree of indistmctness 
that it presents in nature to the eye 
which is looking at something else. 
In their view. Art should have no 
existence except that of a mirror of 
nature. It should have no trick of 
trade, no system of ciphers or sym- 
bols to be understood only by the 
initiated. Yet imagination is not 
excluded from the picture. The 
sttuly should present nature as seen 
in her naked beauty by the unbi- 
assed eye — the picture^ nature draped 
and leaving room for the display 
of taste and skill in the gracefiil 
arrangement of her folded robes. 
Truth at any price and at any pains 
is the war-cry. Cuthbert Chase 
will march ofi* with his heavy 
materials five miles from home, 
and sit down in a cold wild glen, 
to bring back one faithful line. But 
the fugitive efi'orts must still as 
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ever be shot flying ; and the painter 
who is destitute of memoiy and im- 
agination must thus stop short of the 
highest achievement, and be satisfied, 
if he is encouraged to go on at all, 
with the bare avoidance of falsehood. 
This method, if believed in, will have 
the effect of reducing most amateurs 
to despair. But if tried, though un- 
successfully^ it will give a new sense 
of the infinite beauties of the land- 
scane, and the details of which it is 
maae up. At all events, it was time 
that the principle should be enunci- 
ated, that pamting is not a mere 
boarding - school accomplishment, 
but an earnest work of me, to be as 
devoutly followed as any other, if 
excellence would be obtained. Cuth- 
bert Chase is too hard upon the old 
masters of landscape-painting — like 
Mr Ruskin, who, I believe^ called 
Salvator a ruffian, and pamter of 
ruffians. Considering the age in 
which they lived, one of the most 
deplorably fictitious in all time, it is 
a wonder that they could do so 
mucL It is only very lately that 
natural science has been admitted to 
constitute a school of honours at 
Oxford ; and in the time of the old 
masters natural science was only 
known in the shape of alchemy or 
astrology. It is the accurate physio- 
logical study of nature, originated 
by Bacon, that has o^nea men's 
eyes to tne unending vistas of im- 
provement that lie in the path of the 
landscape-painter, and the incompar- 
able superiority ot beauty in the truth 
of things to beauty in man's imagina- 
tion. The poor old masters did their 
best They knew no better; they 
had no older masters to look to, for 
the classic ancients and the old pre- 
Raphaelitesonly painted conventional 
landscanes. We ought to be very 
much ooliged to them for beginning 
to paint landscape, and thamdiil to 
their memory tor what they did 
accomplish. Poetry sprung into per- 
fection at once in the book of Job 
and Homer, like Pallas armed from 
the head of Jove ; but this advantage 
resulted from the fact that its muse 
only wanted to know the heart of 
man, and to see the actions of his 
life. Perhaps the case was much the 
same with figure-painting, for the 
Greeks, at least, m consequence (k 
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their gymnastic games^ ^, could 
not fail to become acouratefy ac- 
quainted with the human form. 
With Umdsoape-painting the case 
was far otherwise. Moses was no 
^legist ; Solomon was no botaniat, 
m the modem sense. They only 
wondered and adored God in nature. 
Aristotle still believed that the she- 
bear licked her cubs into shape. U 
was reasonable to esqpeet that land- 
scape-pointing, diyciMwg K> mnek 
as it does on the aeeurate investigir 
tion of the forms and relations of 
nature, should be the latest develop- 
ment of art So peace be to the manes 
of the old masters : and mi^ Claude 
and Turner shake nands in Elysium ! 
North Wales is thronged this 
summer by tourists, but a tourist 
can see but little or North Walea 
Chase and I find the Snowdonian 
district alone infinite in novelty 
and variety. Snowdon is ascended 
by every one because it is the 
highest top : no one seems to as- 
cend the other mountains but the 
shepherds of the country. Snowdon 
is the Righi of Wales^ith a trifle 
worse inn at the top. We domb him 
one ni^t to see the sun nse, ob- 
served some lovely effects of early 
light, and then found three ruffians 
of the sporting kind, apparently un- 
earthed from some London betting- 
shop, playing three-card loo mi the 
sumnut. Such incidents make one 
prefer the other mountains. Snow- 
don does not stand quite alone even 
for sublimity ©f precipices. The 
Cwn Llafar, or Wonaerftd Glen, 
under the crest of Camedd Dafyd, 
with its colunmar rock-architecture, 
is finer, to my min(L than anything 
about Snowdon. Or all the ascents, 
that of Moel Siabod repays the re- 
quisite toil best Almost all the 
mountains have beauties of their 
own. The Trifaen is difficult to 
scale, but by no means dangerous. 
It is a huge pyramid of baaalt, with 
two strange stones on the ton, to 
leap from one to the other of wmch, 
although an easy enou^ feat, I do 
not recommend to Paterfamilias, un- 
less he has insured his life heavily. 
I found a Welsh tract upon eacn 
stone, secured by a pebble, enjoining, 
as my landlady tola me, the obsor- 
ance of the Sabbath. The two Glyders, 
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and the cold bleak plain between 
their tops, are sava^ in the extreme. 
There are piles of pointed rock exactly 
such as the Jove of iBschjrlus woula 
have selected for the punishment of 
Prometheus, enchaining him to them 
at first, and impaling him on them 
after his defiance. The mere tourist 
has no time to visit the beautiM 
lakes hid away in the folds of the 
mountains ;~for instance, the lakes 
Duwaunedd at the feet of Siabod, 
the F^rnnon Lluewy looking up to 
Camedd LleweUyn, Boch liwyd 
nestling in the side of the Trifaen, 
Lloer, or the Moon Lake, under the 
tempestuous crest of Oamedd Dafyd ; 
but he may easiljr see the Arcaman 
C?raffiiant by walking from Tripiw on 
the Conwav to Oapel Curig— a path 
of unparalleled attractions through- 
out its whole extent But there is 
one glen^I will not name its real 
name, for it is Cuthbert Chase's own 
preserve. I shall call it Glen Mjch 
teiy. We saw an artist once sitting 
sketching near its opening, and made 
a detour and hid ourselves, that he 
should not see us enter the lock of 
the pass. It is the finest example of 
the Glacial period in Creology. AU 
the Snowdonian crests, whi3iwere 
once probably much higher than 
now, were once festooned with gla- 
ciers such as we see in the Alps at 
this day. Glen Mystery was evi- 
dently filled with one of enormous 
suce. Its passage, before its dissolu- 
tion, when the climate of the earth 
changed, has modified the structure 
of the rocks so as to poduce most 
beautiful and fftntastic torms. There 
are ships as large as ^The Great 
Eastern** turned bottom upwards, 
formed out of enormous slabs scored 
in lines by the rocks imbedded in 
the travelling ice. But above all, we 
were struck with the ecclesiastical 
character of the whole place. Numer- 
ous runlets descended from the pre- 
cwices, and fell into so many basins 
or holy water, clear as air, and paved 
with irridescent pebbles. There was 
a structure in the midst, of €k)thic 
aspect, which we caUed the Cathedral ; 
or it was rather the chief interior 
^pel of one vast cathedral, like in 
kind to those you mav see in St 
Peter's at Borne, but as large as that 
famous churdi itself! And there was 
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a high altar, and minor altars fit 
for the offices of priestly Anakim. 
The sky appeared so weird over our 
heads that we were fain to uncover 
them ; the earth so lovely with its 
carpet of fern and club-moss, that had 
we been of an Eastern creed, we 
must have taken our shoes from off 
our feet I prophesy that Cu^bert 
Chase will tell tne world all about it 
some day, and I will not anticipate 
the credit justly due to the discov- 
erer of this beantifuL spot Not 
tiiat all would see its beauty. Its 
reliffious character did not strike me 
at &8t, yet it seemed in the setting 
sun somewhat like Petra, 

''That roee-red city, half as old as Time/' 

as J^ Burgon finely said in his 
Newdegate prize-poem. A contrast 
to the gorgeous solemnity of this 
place is tound in the so-called 
Devil's Kitchen, at the head of liyn 
IdwaL It would be hard to imagme 
a {;loomier chasm. But is it not 
written in all the guide-books ? One 
great advantage that North Wales 
possesses over Switzerland is, that it 
gives such infinite variety of scenery 
within the compass of a few hours* 
walk, whereas in the Alps one often 
finds oneself in the finest parts shut 
in by mountain-barriers which take 
a day's journey to transcend. 

In richness of foreground detail 
Wales can only yield the palm to 
Italy, and then the detail is of a dif- 
ferent kind. Even the Italian sun 
cannot produce the endless luxuriance 
of ferns, mosses, and suchlike under- 
growth, which IS due to the constant 
rains and ever-brooding mists of 
Snowdonia. But to write with effect 
in such soaked scenery, a painter 
must have the constitution of a Welsh 
pony. The three months* summer so- 
journ ia coming to an end. Bri^t 
red leaves are peering out among the 
green of the birches. The ferns are 
mixed of green and red. The sedge 
is tunung vermilion. It was a glo- 
rious life of liberty. The living was 
hard but healthy, and my rod often 
furnished a supp^ of smtul but sweet 
trout, with an occasional pound-fish 
from the lake as a treat Plague on 
thathorribk poaching otter ! and may 
the noBOonfonning narscm, curer of 
souls and mender of^ soles, who pHea 
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the infernal machine 00 assiduoofil^, 
be placed bythe fnries of trout in 
^urgatoiy! The otter, Iremena, as 
suppose you know, is not the beast 
of that name, but a board furnished 
with artificial flies, and allowed to 
sail before the wind into the middle 
of a lake from the hands of the re- 
creant pot-fisherman. Delightful to 
me was that lucid interval of three 
months in the insanity of shaving — 
delightful the three months* furlough 
from the rigid service of society in a 
round hat and dress-coat Delight- 
ful now the bath of a morning, or at 
sultry noon, in the pool of the water- 
fall But beware or noon. We were 
once within an ace of being surprised 
in our devotions to the ^aiad by a 
party of lionising ladies. It would 
nave been the case of Actseon and 
Diana reversed. Farewell Naiads, 
Oreads, and Diyads ! " Au revoir," 
perhaps next summer, and " au reser- 
voir." Byron said, 

" Though I fly to Istambol, 
Athens held me heart and soul.** 

And the memories of Cambria are 
dear to me in my flight, not to Con- 
stantinople, but Ck)ttonople. 

Manchistkb, October, 

What a pity it is, Iremeus, that bad 
taste has clone so much iiurt to the 
model town of Conway ! I know of 
no place in the United Kingdom 
exactly like it, with its girSe of 
Saracenic towers and perfect castle. 
It reminds me now of Chiavenna or 
Bellinzona at the foot of the Alps. 
And I was asked to admire the man- 
ner in which a railway bridge had been 
built out of the very stones of the old 
wall, and crowned wi th corresponding 
battlements ! Such VandaOism is 
irreparable. Uandudno^ too, is a 
model watering-place, with its Cor- 
inthian advantage or situation be- 
tween two bays, one rough and the 
other smooth ; and its synoptical view 
of the Welsh mountaina If we may 
judge by its " Cafi^ Restaurant Fran- 
cais," it does not seem inclined to be 
left behind in the race of the nine- 
teenth century^-— How do I like 
Manchester? WeU, I like it much. 
Manchester is a grand fact It, with 
its environs, constitutes the ffK&t 
beating heart of England. You 



are surprised. I went there rae- 
judiced, and its hospitalitv couched 
m^ eyes. If Chester made a beast 
of'^me with its raUway worry, Man- 
chester made a man of me again. 
Thecotton4ordsaretrumpe. Iniftead 
of being democrats and Bied Repabli- 
cans, many of them are even Tories. 
Surely there is truth in the existence 
of the aristocracy of trade, and I 
believe in cotton-lords as well as 
blood-lords. There remains but one 
aristocracy now which I cannot ac- 
cept, that of mere titled men, such as 
Wnigs ennoble for the unconstitution- 
al purpose of smuggling bills Uirongh 
Parliament which would not othe^ 
wise pass. Blessings on the head of 
my kmd Amphitryon, whom, from his 
resemblance to the Wizard of the 
North, I shaU caU Mr Abbotsford ! 
I may tell you in confidence an inci- 
dent which happened at his tablie. 
The butler ask^me if I would take 
some perr^, and I assented, as I like 
it, but with some wonder at the 
homeliness of the beverage, consider- 
ing mv ho6t*s maffnificenoe. Sach 
perry 1 never tasted^ and no wonder. 
The Dutler had Anglicised that fine 
sparkling Rhone wine Saint Pdry. 
Mr Abbotsford is a man of peace, as 
you were, Irenseus, beforeyourstiange 
practical conversion. I b^ that you 
will know each other, for my sake as 
well as your own, when next you meet 
And to tell you the truth, I like the 
working classes of Manchester, as hi 
as they came under my notice. They 
are not courteous, but they are oblig- 
ing. They will not touch their hats 
or " Sir" you ; but if you want a 
direction, fliey will instruct you de- 
finitely. 

They appear to me very honest I 
knew the cab fares, and no cabman 
tried to overcharge me. Perhaps we 
are apt to lay too mucii stress on m&e 
civility. It certainly greases the 
wheels of life, and prevents thdr 
creaking, but they can go without it 
And there appears to me a deep quiet 
well of humour in the Lancasman 
or Mancunian nature which is in- 
finitely amusing. One day, as I 
heard on ^ood authority, a worthy 
incumbent in the county was roused 
from his sleep at five m the morn- 
ing by loud talking at the side of 
a fish-pond in his grounda His 
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reverence pat his night-capped head 
oat of window, and saw three men 
standing by the side of his pond. 
** What are you doing there ?" said he. 
" Fishing," said they. " But you are 
trespassing on my land ; you must go 
away." " Go to bed again," was the 
rejomder ; " your Master was not in 
the habit of sending away poor fisher- 
men." The good clergyman could of 
course only laugh, and turn in again. 
The Exhibition, too^ has exhibited 
some specimens of this humour. Two 
women from the mills stopt before 
the picture of the death of King 
Lear. ''What is that, Mary ?" said 
one, "There's life in the old dog 
yet/* said the other. 

The people of Manchester itself 
looked, generally speaking, rather 
jolly and well-fed than otherwise, and 
I heard that the recruiting sergeant 
was able to pick up there some un- 
commonly fine lads willing to serve 
her Maj^^. But I am at the door 
of the Exhibition of Art-Treasures. 
It has no external pretensions. You 
pay your shilling, and go in. At 
once you are bewildered with the 
currents of human beings, dazzled 
with pictures and stormedwith music 
It is too much of a good thin^. The 
Manchester men are determmed to 
revenge themselves on that part of the 
world who thought that they believed 
only in cotton. It is said that the 
efifect of the Exhibition on lovers of 
Ajt is a strange cerebral excitement 
called Exhibition madness. Ck)nBider 
one single fact, if you please. All 
other exhibitions ever shown have 
been collections : this is a selection. 
Th6 ^ms in otner galleries are all 
plentifully diluted witn trash; these, 
m the estimation of some connoisseur 
or other^ are all gems. So life in the 
Exhibition is like breathing laughing- 
gas or pure oxygen. It oAzzles, en- 
trances, intoxicates, but does not 
quietly please. Ck)me with me into 
tne Saloon of Italian Masters, and 
look at that " Riposo " of Fra Barto- 
lomeo. I cannot help thinking it 
more beautiful than all the Raphaels, 
but its name is strangely inconsistent 
with the effect of the Exhibition. 
Look at the sumptuous " Cleopatra" 
by Vasari That is heaven, this in- 
deed is earth. It is no sentimental 
Cleopatra breaking her heart over 
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the mortally-wounded gallant, as the 
common engraving represents her : 
it is the Cleopatra of history in- 
vested in the mature charms of Ma^, 
yet still very charming — scorning life, 
yet pettish with the asp whose bite 
is to divorce her from her Antony. 
It is the Cleopatra of Horace, — 

" Scilicet invidens 
PrivAta deduoi luperbo 
NoQ humilis mulier triumpho." 

Why does Giorgione paint that 
sweet wife of his— immortalised by By- 
ron as "love in life " — asthedaughter 
of Herodias ? Could he get no other 
model ? If it was the effect of a 
<^uarrel, the fault must have been en- 
tirely on his side. But do you expect 
me to take you through the catalogue, 
Irenseusi Then I teU you flatly, I 
will not, for I cannot. I have only 
time to shoot a few shafts of criticism 
off at random. Most relimous of all 
the modems appears the French 
artist Ary Scheffer. But those two 
martyred ladies, with the instru- 
ments of torture lying by them, touch 
us too nearlv in these times. Why, 
they actualhr make the lookers-on 
weep ! BacK to our English Turner. 
Fina fault with him as you may, no 
painter can find so much rooin on 
uie same space of canvass — ^no painter 
was ever made so free of Grod s light 
and air. If you wish to get out of 
the throng, go into the room where 
the drawmgs are, and look at those 
miraculous vknettes. In the space 
of the palm of my hand you may see 
indicated almost all the glories of the 
kingdoms of the earth. And then, if 
you wish to get into a crowd, oome 
with me into that room, containing 
the pictures so liberally and abun- 
dantly contributed by Lord Hertford. 
There is one picture by Sir Joshua 
which pleases equally peer and 
peasant The room is full of good 
pictures; but, 

NeU O'Brien, NeU aBrien, 

Keeping me your quiet eye on ; 

Looks and lips to live and die on, — 

You are certainly the lion. 

I do not know who Nell 0*Brien 
was, but she must have been an Irish 
maid, from whom, in the pride of 
her purity, a tiger would have fled. 

Irenseus, do you like the pre-Ra- 
phaelites? No. Then take my advice. 
Look at them, and into them, and do 
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this till yon like them. Wash your 
eves in innocence before 3roa look. If 
the whole seems rei>alsive, take a 
small bit and examine it I am speak- 
ing now of the moderns of that school 
Come and look at that well-known pic- 
ture, "The Awakening Conscience," 
by Holman Hunt " Crood moral, but 
plain woman!" I hear you mutter. 
ix)ok again. Does it not come out t 
The lil]«rtine is not an Englishman, 
he is a Southern Amencan, ana 
what a scoundrel ! and the leman is 
an auburn-haired c^uadroon, whose 
tinge of dark blood just entitles him 
legally to keep her in slavery, at 
the same time investing her with that 
terrible beauty described so vividly 
b}r the anatonucal pen of Sue. The 
mirror in the back^onnd is rather a 
puzsle. Perhaps the painter meant 
it to be symbohcal of what art, in his 
belief, should be, a literal transcript of 
nature. Now try the same plan with 
" Claudio and Isabella," and see the 
wonderful earnest gleam that comes 
from the lady's eye. Look at them 
all honestly. You will find stiffiiess 
of outline, out you must consider that 
the hand of the painter was fettered 
by a new manner of working. The 
stiffness will pass away, and then his 
fingers will play with his forms as un- 
consciously as 

*' Your own run over the ivory key," 

or I should rather say, your dauf^h- 
ter's. I do not like " Christ Washmg 
the Disciples' Feet," but the work is 
delicate, though the subject is treated 
in a degrading manner. Did you ever 
see landscapes so fresh and breathine 
of the real seasons as Linnell's? I 
have ; but not on canvass. Well, you 
have had enough of pre-Raphaelites. 
Come away and look at that ex- 
(juisite bit of genre painting, "A 
little Touch of Heart Com]Maint," 
by O'Neill What a good kind man 
that doctor is! He is a country 
doctor. His boots are waiting for 
him, to ride throug^h the rain to 
some pauper's bedside, five miles 
off. Yet irritation there is none in 
his manner. There is an anxious 
mother waiting for his answer, as he 
feels the pulse of a trembling child of 
sixteen, whose eyes just glimmer with 
the bursting shower. With the most 
fatherly expression in the world, he 
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quietly insinuates that it is ^ a little 
toudi of heart-complaint ;" and the 
painter fixes that telling mom^it oa 
his canvasa. It is as much as I eaa 
do, Irenseus, to lock at it without 
making a fool of myad£ Now, what 
would you have me do t If I pretend 
to tell you half what I saw, I shall 
pass over a hundred or two of the 
oest pictures. How can I do justice 
to Clarkson Stanfield, with his ^ 
rious sea and mountain landscapes ; 
or Creswick, or Hgg, <» Herbert^ 
or a whole galaxy of brilliant cele- 
brities f They are all r^resented 
here ; but their fame is world-wide. 
Ask me which picture I love best in 
the whole Exhibition, and I do not 
fear to tell you that it is Poole's 
"T^ubadours." Why I love this pie- 
ture so much I hardly know. Per- 
haps it is on account m the rapt air 
of the scene, and the thoroadbly 
poetised expression of the faccB, ^ut 
the crowd of people was so great that 
I could see no picture fidrly. I will 
only tell you about one more picture. 
In this case it is not invidious to selects 
for no one can do otherwise. That of 
which I would speak is a drawing by 
Cattermole, and a small one, but it 
struck me forcibly. The subject was a 
sombre cavalry conflict, with a sky in 
keeping. Never did I see astemer treat- 
ment. With what manhood the mount- 
ed foes hurl themselves on each other I 
There can be no mistake about their 
nationality. Both sides are Engliah. 
It is a coimict of Puritans and &va- 
liers, and my Mends the CavaliercL I 
am Sony to say, are breaking, not fly- 
ing — no I nor about to fly, but about 
to be broken and crushed. That dress 
of the Puritan warrior was certainly 
the most workmanlike ever worn by 
soldier. Perhaps this and Cromwell s 
discipline just made the difference. 
The Cavauer dreet to conquer his 
enemies as if he meant to assault the 
heart of his fair one. He took war 
too easily and jauntily, and despised 
hiB enemy too much— a common fault 
with too many of us even in these 
day& Men he would have driven, 
but these were Ironsides, who talked 
like angels uid fought uke demons. 
And they come down like thunder- 
bolts fh>m the douds, and there is a 
crash like that recoroed at Leuctra 
between Thebans and Spartans, or 
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rather like the still greater crash of 
meeting locomotives m our own days. 
What wonder if the Cavaliers go 
down ? for flesh cannot stand against 
iron; but our heart is with them 
nevertheless. If we give Satan his 
due, it \& impossible not to allow that 
Oliver the regicide was the grandest 
of all created villains. I cannot stop 
for fault-finding in this Exhibition. 
The miasma from dead men that evi- 
dently surrounds the Brobdisnaggian 
sirens of Etty could hardly nave en 
hanced their attractions to the senses 
of Ulysses ; perhaps this is why his 
face wears tne expression of a bad 
Levant pirate, and he looks ready 
to poniard the imnatural creatures. 
And if vou had selected a model for 
John the Baptist, you would not 
have taken one whose sensual under- 
lip convicted him of living on some- 
thing very different from locusts and 
wild honey. 

Gainsborough's "Blue Bov," in 
spite of the verdict of the multitude 
of connoisseurs, I cannot help looking 
upon as an ingenious bore. I cannot 
longer endure this bewildering place. 
I am not an opium-eater, nor have 
I tasted of the famous intoxicating 
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drug of £)(;ypt, and I am innocent of 
the Siberian thorn-apple. But pic- 
tures on pictiires crowd on my optic 
nerve and retina, and jostle each 
other in my brain. They rob me of 
sleep. I must be off to the wilds of 
DerDyshire,that Anglo-Saxon Switzer- 
land, and have a quiet day. In that 
strange cluster of hmestone precipices 
between Buxton and Bakewell, ply 
old-fashioned coaches still. ' The 
coachman still stop to drink old- 
fashioned rum ana milk, and you 
may look from the box-seat into the 
gulm But on the fantastic faces of 
nie cliffs dance faces of Titian and 
figures of Velasquez, and the real 
Eoglish landscape is strangely mixed 
up and jumblea with the creations 
or Turner. Derbyshire passes like 
a dream ; and, now I am at home, mv 
reason asks if I have seen it at all 
I recollect Haddon Hall, but it is 
plain that I have suffered from the 
delirium tremeris which afflicts the 
audacious mortal who makes himself 
of his own free-will, "dazzled ana 
drunk with beauty." 

Your loving Friend, 

Tlbpolemus. 
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DsAB Ebony,— Perhaps it would 
interest you and some of your readers 
to know how we have fared at Pesha- 
wur during the mutinies. Peshawur, 
as you are aware, is our extreme 
north-west frontier station. The cele- 
brated Ehyber, once so fatal to our 
arms, is distant about fifteen miles ; 
and all around us are beautiful ranges 
of hills inhabited by the various tribes 
of Momunds, Ehuttucks, Affreedees, 
^ tc The cantonment faces the 
Khyber, and contained on the 1st 
May the following force : — 

2 Troopg of European Horse Artillery. 

2 European Field Batteries. 

3 Keserre companies European Foot 

Artillery. 

1 Regiment Native Regular Cavaliy. 

2 R^ments „ Irregular. 

2 n European Infkntry. 

5 „ Native Infantry. 

1 Company Native Sappers and 
Miners. 



Pkshawur, Augutl 1857. 

About a mile and a half from can- 
tonments is the city, containing about 
100,000 inhabitants; and between the 
two, and so situated as entirely to 
command the latter, is a small fort, 
which was originally built by the 
Sikhs, and has since been improved 
by us : it has now twelve ^uns 
mounted for its defence. Withm a 
circuit of twenty-five miles from 
Peshawur are six other small forts, 
situated at important points, at the 
foot of the nearest ranges of hills ; 
these are garrisoned partly by an ir- 
regular native infantry rc^ment, di- 
vided amongst them, and partly by 
detachments of regiments from Pesh- 
awur. About half-way between 
Peshawur and the Indus is the station 
of Nowshera ; here were stationed a 
native mountain-train battery, one 
native irregular cavalry regiment, one 
regiment of European, and one regi- 
ment of native infantry. Now it is 
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evident, from the position of Pesha- 
wur, and from the number of native 
troops in it and its environs, that any 
mistake here would have been fatal : 
in fact, the loss of Peshawur would 
have entailed the loss of the Punjaub, 
and the loss of the Puiyaub that of 
India. Had the native troops here 
been allowed to rise eii mauey and 
taken us by surprise, they would have 
been Coined bv all the city people, and 
by all the hUl tribes in thousands ; 
they would have massacred every 
European in the place, seized the 
guns and treasure, and marched tri- 
umphantly southwards. At evei^ 
station they would have stained their 
hands deeper in English blood : every 
magazine and treasury would have 
been sacked ; and of course every re- 
giment, company, and detachment 
of the native army, would have 
joined them : so that by the time 
they reached Delhi, they would have 
formed a force wnich would have 
been strong enough (denuded as the 
country then was of European troops) 
to carry everything before them, even 
up to the walls of the City ot Pal- 
aces. That all this did not happen is 
owing, under Providence, to the elec- 
tric telegraph, and to tne fact that 
the chief militaiy and civil authori- 
ties at Peshawur were men— real 
men — instead of being the elderly fe- 
males who unfortunately occupied 
those posts in some stations dovm the 
country. The men I mean are Bri- 
gadier Sydney Cotton, Colonel H. 
Edwards, and Colonel Nicholson, — 
men wise in council and daring in 
action, with heads to plan and hands 
to do. No fear, no indecision, no 
weakness or vacillation for a moment 
was perceptible here ; the safety of 
India was committed to their charge, 
and well did they acquit themselves 
of the trust The electric telegraph 
was a great point in our favour, and 
though of course the rebels tried to 
destroy it as much as they could, 
still, to the credit of the authorities, 
and of the telegraph department, be 
it said, the communication between 
Delhi and Peshawur has never once 
been entirely cut off. On the 11th 
and 12th May we received our first 
intimation of the disturbances, by 
getting telcCTaphic accounts of the 
rautimes at Meerut and Delhi on the 
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10th and 11th respectively ; and very 
much startled we were— quite incre- 
dulous, in fact, when the first mes- 
sage arrived : for though aware, from 
the Barrackpore proceedings, of the 
existence of a disaffected spirit in 
portions of the native army, stiU it 
had never entered into the heart of 
any one of us to conceive that this 
spirit would ever show itself in the 
snape of open mutiny, accompanied 
by actual violence to the European 
officers; least of all could it be sup- 
posed possible that such an outlveak 
would take place at a station so full 
of European troops as Meerut then 
was. However, anticipated or not, 
there it was ; and the only inference 
to be drawn by any sensible man 
was, ex uno disce omnes ; that as all 
these regiments, some of which were 
generally supposed to be the best in 
the service, had broken out, no confi- 
dence was to be placed in any body 
of natives ; that the whole army was 
tainted ; and that there was no reason 
to suppose that the regiments at 
Peshawur would prove more loyal 
than the others. Such is the m- 
ference, I say, that any sensible 
man would dLraw from what had 
occurred, in contradistinction to that 
drawn by certain men to whom 
that epithet could not with strict 
justice be applied. There were two 
or three of this class here, chiefly 
colonels of native regiments, and the 
only conclusion they could come to 
was, that, though eveiy other regi- 
ment in the service might mutiny, 
still their own particular corps would 
remain faithful and loyal to the end ; 
that they placed implicit confidence 
in their men, and were ready and 
willing to prove it by placing them- 
selves and their famihes entirely in 
the power of the Sepoys. While 
rcCTettinff the infatuation of these 
old gentlemen, it is impossible not 
to feel for them. There is no bet- 
ter feeling in a soldier than esprU de 
corps; and their delusion was en- 
tirely caused by this feeling. It was 
hard, certainly, that they should be 
told to look with distrust and sus- 
picion on men with whom they had 
been in constant association for the 
last thirty years of their lives— men 
with whom they had inarched, with 
whom they had fought, with whom 
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they had conquered from one end of 
India to the other : it was hard to 
hear these men branded as traitors 
and mutineers ; they at least would 
not doubt them until they actually 
did mutiny : through eood report and 
through bad report their regiments 
were their regmients stilL until, by 
their own overt acts, they should for- 
feit their title to this confidence. 
Such was the feeling among the old 
Sepoy officers, and, as I said before, 
they are hardly to be blamed for it. 
Our chiefs, however^ were not of this 
stamp : a council of war was imme- 
diately held, and active precautionary 
measures resolved on. The treasure 
and military stores were placed in 
the fort under charge of an exi)eri- 
enced officer ; the European portion 
of the garrison was increased, and 
part of the natives withdrawn. In 
cantonments, precautions were taken 
against a suaaen rush at the artillery 
park ; divisions of guns were placed 
at points commanding the lines of 
the native infantry regiments ; the 
brigadier and his staff were assembled 
at a central spot, frt)m which orders 
could at once be issued ; a place of 
rendezvous was appointed for the 
women and children in case of an 
alarm - certain liberties were taken 
with tne Sepoys* letters in the post- 
office ; and last, though not least, 
levies of the hill tribes were raised — 
a bold and hazardous experiment this ! 
But fortunafavetfortibus — it was em- 
inently succ^sful, the hill-men hating 
the Hmdoostanee Sepoys considerably 
worse than they hate us ; and though, 
in the event of a successful rise on 
the part of the Sepoys, these levies 
might, and most probably would, 
have joined them against us, still, as 
things have tumea out, they have 
been very useful, and the Sepoys 
have a most religious dread of them. 
Every precaution, in fact, which could 
suggest itself to three intelligent and 
experienced officers was taken. Then 
day by day came in rumours and 
reports of station after station^ regi- 
ment after regiment, having loined 
the rebels — of gross and culpable 
mismanagement on the part of men 
high in the service ; then came news 
of murders treacherous and coward- 
ly ; day by day one name after an- 
other would be mentioned, and day 
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by day had friend aft^r friend to be 
dei)lored; and soon were heard darker 
whispers of darker and more loath- 
some deeds — of deeds that cannot be 
described— of deeds we shudder now 
to think of— whispers that raging lust 
and hate hadspared neither sex- or age 
in its fury— that indignities and mu- 
tilations that none but devils could 
conceive, and none but double devils 
could execute, had been perpetrated 
on helpless women and cnildren ; 
and then burst forth the cry for ven- 
geance—then arose that thirst for 
Blood, that actual longing for slaugh- 
ter, which now fills the heart of every 
European in the country, from the 
Governor - (General himself to the 
smallest drummer-boy. And who 
shall blame us 1 
"We are not wood— we are not stones, 

but men ; 
And being men, and hearing of such deeds, 
It doth inflame us — it doth make us mad." 

The slaughter of a man is compara- 
tively notmng j we are made for it 
—are paid for it, and all we have to 
do is to see that we take it like men 
when it does come; but it is too 
sickening to think of delicate, re- 
fined women— women we have known, 
have laughed with, danced with, 
flirted with, perhaps wept with,— to 
think of their dying sucn deaths by 
such hands is too much. But pa- 
tience ! the day of reckoning is at 
hand! 

Well, the days wore on in this way 
until the 2l8t, when it was reported 
that the native infantry regiment at 
Nowshera (twenty-five mues from 
Peshawur) had mutinied ; and it was 
also discovered, by the Grahamish 
proceeding^ in the post-office, that 
the 22d was the day fixed on by our 
faithful and loyal Sepoys for the 
massacre of every European man, 
womaUj and child in tne station. 
Accordmgly, on the morning of the 
22d, every native regiment was order- 
ed to parade simmtaneously on its 
own pnvate parade-ground j and by 
a judicious division of the European 
artillery and infantry and the hill 
levies, each regiment found itself con- 
fronted by a force quite sufficient to 
crush it in case of resistance. They 
were then qrdered to surrender their 
arms. Being taken entirely by sur- 
prise, having no time to communicate 
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with other regiments^ and not reliah- 
ing the close approximation of the guns 
to their wretched carcasses, they had 
no choice ; so gave up their arms with 
a growl of baffled impjotent rage. 
On this occasion four native infancy 
regiments, and one cavalry, were dis- 
armed There being no evidence 
against the 21st N. L and 7th and 
18th Irregular Cavalry, they were 
allowed to retain their arms ; and all 
these have remained stanch up to 
the present day. That there had 
been a regular conspiracy to murder 
us all on the 22d there is, I believe, 
no doubt ; it was fully proved by 
the intercepted correspondence. One 
fact is very significant : the Sepoys 
had sent away all their women and 
children into the city, and on the 
morning of the 22d the most perfect, 
deathlike stillness pervaded the lines 
of all the disaffected regiments. The 
arms taken from them were safely 
lodged in the fort During the night, 
seemg that the jp*eat game was lost, 
that their conspiracy was detected, 
and themselves disarmed, distrusted, 
and disgraced, a number of Sepoys 
deserted in hopes of making their 
way down to Delhi, and joining 
the rebels congregated there. AU 
were, however, captured, brought 
back, and placed in irons to await 
trial The greatest praise is due to 
the authorities for the manner in 
which this disarming was carried 
out: the project was kept a pro- 
found secret until the veiy moment 
for action arrived ; and so the Sepoys 
had not the least inkling of what 
was ^oing to take place. The dis- 
tribution of the European troops was 
first-rate; had there been any at- 
tempt at resiitance, it most have 
been crushed and subdued at once : 
in fact, the whole proceeding affords 
a most pleasing contrast to similar 
affairs in other stations. In two 
stations in the Pumaub, the two 
officers in command, with ample 
means at their disposal, could not 
disarm a single regiment without 
bungling. In one case they nearly 
failed altogether; and in tne other 
did fail altogether, and that not 
without the loss of several valuable 
European Uvea Now, I have to relate 
a melancholy instance of the implicit 
confidence and delusion to which I 
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have formerly alluded. The 56th 
Regiment, Native Infantry, was, at 
the commencement of the outbreak, 
stationed at Nowshera : but although 
reported by the colonel as perfectiy 
stanch, loyal, <fec &c, it was con- 
siderea expedient, about the 15th, 
for good and sufficient reasons, to 
send them to a fort called Murdan^ 
which is situated in the Eosuffzai 
valley, and is about thirty-sevai 
miles from Peshawui*. Two com- 
panies were, however, left at Now- 
i^era till the 22d, on which day there 
is no doubt that these two com- 
panies were in, what would be called 
Dy most unpr^udiced men, a state of 
open mutiny. However, the colcmel 
sent for these companies, and man- 
aged to induce them to join the rest of 
the regiment at Muraan, and still 
rq)ortea them all stanch and loyaL 
That very evening intelligence is 
brought to us at Peshawur that the 
55th is in a mutinous state— that 
the colcmeU poor fellow, had died from 
sheer anxie^— and that the Uves of 
the officers with the regiment were in 
great jeopardy. A force imder Colo- 
nel Nicholson was immediately de- 
spatched from here, and arrived at 
Murdan on the following day. On 
hearing of its approach, the 55th 
broke open and munder^ the r^- 
mental treasure-cnest and mapirine, 
armed themselves, and, taking as 
much balled ammunition as they 
could carry, left the fort, and made 
off towards the hiUs. About one 
hundred remained stanch, rallied 
ipund their officers, and saved their 
lives. The fugitives were pursaed, 
and about two himdred fiUed, a 
hundred-aod-twaity taken prisoners, 
and the rest escaped into the hills. 
Of the prisoners, seven, who were 
known to be ringleaders, were shot 
on the spot by sentence of a drum- 
head court-martial; the remainder 
were brought into Peshawur to 
await trial. It was discovered after- 
wards that this regiment had been in 
correspondence with the Archoond 
of Swat (the biggest blackguard in 
these parts) for the last tix months ; 
and yet, during all that time, no 
doubts of their loyalty were enter- 
tained by any one of their officers : 
and the regiment, to all outward 
appearance, was well-conducted and 
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respectM in the extreme. Large 
rewards were offered for every Sepoy 
brought in from the hills, and as any 
one who captured them was also 
allowed to appropriate all he could 
find on the person of the mutineer, 
several of them were thus recovered. 
The remainder, after wandering about 
in the hills from one chief to another 
(all possibility of their escaping down 
country across the Indus being care- 
fully guarded against), have lately 
been captured, half-starved^ in Hazara, 
and duly executed. 

And now commenced the work of 
retribution at Peshawur. Courts- 
martial were sitting aU day, and 
after all that occurred here and down 
country, you may be sure that the 
ofScers composing them were in no 
very merciful mood. The first for 
trial were the Sepoys who deserted 
dnnng the night after the disarming. 
They were let off rather easily, only 
one native officer and twelve non- 
commissioned officers and men being 
sentenced to deatL These were 
accordingly hung in presence of 
the whole force. The remainder 
were sentenced to various terms of 
transportation and imprisoimient 
The next for trial were the mutaseers 
of the 55th, who had been taken in 
the very act, with arms in their 
hands : of course no court-martial 
could arrive at any but one decision 
re^rding them ; they were all sen- 
tenced to be blown away from guns. 
A very proper sentence, and one that, 
in my numble opinion, should have 
been at once confirmed and carried 
out Remember these men were 
soldiers — had aU solemnly sworn 
fidelity, loyalty, and obedience to 
their officers — and now they had 
been guilty of rank, open mutiny, 
the worst crime a soldier can com- 
mit. Guilty, too, of robbery— and 
of what fiirther atrocities they would 
have been guilty, had they been suc- 
cessful, we can only judge too surely 
by the acts of their brethren down 
country. Remember, too, that there 
were 5000 men in reshawur ready 
and willing to break out in the same 
way the moment they could get a 
chance, and to whom it was, of 
course, a subject of some interest to 
see how we were going to treat the 
crime of open mutiny. These men 
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required an example — a terrible ex- 
ample — that woula have struck fear 
into their souls, and effectually sup- 
pressed aU ideas of committing the 
same crime, and incurring the same 
penalty. One would have thought 
that, taking these points into con- 
sideration, the just sentence passed 
on these men would have been carried 
out on all of them, without a single 
exception. But no — Ibceter Hall 
ideas, and a dread of public opinion 
in tlngland, were powerful even up 
here at the Ehyber, and it was de- 
cided that two out of three of these 
justly forfeited lives should be spared, 
and that only one in three should be 
executed. I gladly acquit the Pesha- 
wur authorities of this grand mistake : 
this squeamishness in inflicting due 
punishment on murderous mutineers 
emanated from a higher authority 
than any here. Well, then, forty men 
were to be blown away. I presume, 
Ebony, that this is a sight which, 
in your manifold experience of the 
world, you have never witnessed. It 
was an avrfolly imposing scene ! All 
the troops, European and native, 
armed and disarmed, loyal and disaf- 
fected, were drawn up on parade, 
forming three sides of a square ; ana 
drawn up very carefully, you may be 
sore, so that any attempt on the part 
of the disaffected to rescue the doomed 
prisoners would have been easily 
xhecked. Forming the fourth side 
of the square, were drawn up the 
guns (9-pounders), ten in number, 
which were to be used for the exeon- 
tion. The prisoners, under a stronr 
European guard, were then marched 
into the square — ^their crimes and 
sentences read aloud to them, and at 
the head of each regiment ; they were 
then marched round the square, and 
up to the guns. The first ten were 
picked out — their eyes were ban- 
daged, and they were bound to the 
guns, their backs leaning against the 
muzzles, and their arms fastened to 
the wheela The port -fires were 
lighted, and at a signal from the 
iJtilleiy-Major, the guns were fired. 
It was a horrid sight that then met 
the eye : a regular shower of human 
fragments of heads, of arms, of legs, 
appeared in the air through the 
smoke, and when that cleared away, 
these fragments lyingonthe ground — 
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fragmente of Hindoos, and fragments 
of Mussulmans, all mixed together, 
were all that remained of those ten 
mutineers. Three times more was 
this scene repeated ; but so great is 
the disgust we all feel for the atro- 
cities committed by the rebels, that 
we had no room in our hearts for any 
feeling of pity ; perfect callousness 
was depicted on e^ery European's 
face : a look of grim satisfaction 
could even be seen in the counte- 
nances of the gunners serving the 
guns. But far different was the effect 
on the native portion of the specta- 
tors ; their black faces grew ghastly 
pale as they gazed breathlessly at 
the awful spectacle. You must know 
that this is nearly the only form in 
which death has any terrors for a 
native. If he is hung, or shot by mus- 
ketry, he knows that his friends or 
relatives will be allowed to claim his 
body, and will give him the funeral 
rites required by his religion : if a 
Hindoo, that his body will be burned 
with all due ceremonies ; and if a 
Mussulman, that his remains will be 
decently interred, as directed in the 
Koran. But if sentenced to death 
in this form, he knows that his body 
will be blown into a thousand pieces, 
and that it will be altogether mipos- 
sible for his relatives, however de- 
voted to him, to be sure of picking 
up all the fragments of his own par- 
ticular body ; and the thought that 
perhaps a limb of some one of a 
different religion to himself might 
possibly be burned or buried with 
the remainder of his own body, is 
Agon^ to him. But notwithstanding 
this, it was impossible for the muti- 
neers' direst hater not to feel some 
degree of admiration for the way in 
which they met their deaths. 

Nothing in their lives became them 
like the leaving of them. Of the 
whole forty, only two showed any 
signs of fear, and thev were bitterly 
reproached by the otners for so dis- 
gracing their race. They certainly 
died bke men. After the first ten 
had been disposed of, the next batch, 
who had been looking on all the time, 
walked up to the guns auite calmly 
and unfalteringly, and allowed them- 
selves to be blindfolded and tied up 
without moving a muscle, or show- 
ing the slightest signs of fear, or even 
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concern. Whence had these men 
this strength ? Their religion, bad 
as it may be and is, in all other 
points, at least befriends tiiem well 
at the hour of death : it teaches them 
well that great ana usefhl lesson, 
how to die. It u their religion ti»t 
supports them, for there is no natiTe, 
however low in the scale of society — 
however deeply sunk in vice, in de- 
bauchery, ana in crime — ^bnt acknow- 
ledges and practises the form of some 
sort of religion. Even in the midst 
of his crimes he acknowledges a 
God, and calls on that Qod to 
sustain him at the hour of his deatiL 
We had several execution par- 
ades after this, but all on a smalto 
scale. At one of these, a hayildar 
(native sergeant), who had been con- 
victed of seditious correspondence 
with one of the hiU tribes, and sen- 
tenced to be blown away, was tied 
up to the gun, and then offered his 
life if he would turn Queen's evidence, 
and give up the names of the othar 
traitors in nis raiment With hi§ 
back leaning against the cold muxde 
of the gun whidi he knew was loaded 
for his death, and with the smdl of 
the lighted port-fire in his nostrils, he 
hesitated for a short time, and was 
almost giving in ; but no — the feed- 
ing of honour, of loyalty to his com- 
rades, to his fellow-traitors, was 
stronger in him than fear of death. 
Faithless as he had been to us, he was 
faithful to them ; he refused to re- 
veal anything, and met his doom 
with a firmness worthy of a bett» 
cause. 

But while punishing the dkloyal 
and faithless, we have not forgotten 
to reward and encourage the faithM 
and loyal Promotion and honoors 
have been bestowed on several native 
officers and men of the regiments I 
have before mentioned as having 
remained stanch. These rewards 
were of course bestowed on them 
publicly, in presence of all the 
troops; and doubly valuable said 
precious must these rewards have 
oeen to their fortunate recipients, 
from the fact that the ladies of 
Peshawur generally graced these re- 
warding parades with their presence. 
The lames of Peshawur! YeSjESwny, 
we have a show of ladies here which 
would do credit to any town in &g- 
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land. Up here, at the mouth of the 
Khyber, we have no lack of bright 
eyes, red lips, and rosy cheeks, to in- 
spire each and all of us to do his best 
with head, and heart, and hand, to 

E reserve them from an^ suspicion of 
arm ; and incomplete indeed would 
be any narrative of our doings, 
were due meed of praise withhda 
from the ladies of Peshawur, for 
the firmness and courage they have 
displayed throughout the (ustnrb- 
ances. True daughters of the Rose, 
the Shamrock, and the Thistle, have 
they proved themselves, and higher 
praise than that I know not A 
pleasant, cheering contrast it was, to 
turn from the anxious careworn faces 
of the men, and from their incessant 
wearying ' aemand for news— more 
news— to look at a party of the 
Peshawur ladies out ridinj^ on a 
bright summer morning, with the 
rising sun, not much brighter^ in all 
his Indi^ B^<^i than their own 
beaming eyes, shining gladly on 
them — and to hear them laughing, as 
they canter along, as menily and 
cheerily as if no such animal as a 
mutineer was in existence. Alas ! 
alas ! these mutinies will do us no 
good as far as female society is con- 
cerned. Many ladies will now be 
sent home by prudent husbands 
and fathers, never to come out again ; 
and there will be no new importa- 
tions from England for the next half- 
dozen years or so. Indian officers 
used to be rather at a premium in 
the matrimonial market at home — 
they will now be at a sad discount ; 
ana there will thus be a perceptible 
decrease in the number of lames in 
every station in India — an event 
much to be deplored ; for softening 
and refining as female society is, 
always and everywhere, nowhere is 
it more required than in India to 
keep men up to the proper mark of 
true courtesy and gentlemanly feel- 
ing. God forbid that we should ever 
revert to the state of society preva- 
lent out here fifty years ago ! 

But to return to Pesfiawur and 
the mutinies. Since the righteous 
distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, we have not had much to 
excite us, beyond the daily telegra- 
phic messages from the camp before 
Delhi ; ana as they almost invariably 
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begin and end with " Nothing new — 
slight skirmishing,** the excitement 
caused by them is not very intense. 
These public messages, in fact, always 
undergo a culinary process before 
they are published, any bad news 
being carefully suppressed. Private 
letters from the camp are much more 
interesting ; but the supply of them 
does not nearly equal the demand. 
We indulge in vague surmises as to 
what is going on at Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Mlahabad, and hundreds of 
other places, all commimication with 
which is entirely cut off. Our dis- 
armed native regiments have been 
further deprived of every description 
of private weapon that could be 
foimd in their fines ; they are kept 
under the strictest surveillance, and 
are so disposed about the station as 
to be entirely under the control 
of the European force. We are 
also raising new regiments of Sikhs 
and Pathims, who are as finnly to 
be relied on against the Hindoo- 
stance Senoys as our own English- 
men. Ana we are now, I think, quite 
safe from any outbreak, if matters 
go on well down country. Any de- 
cided reverse there (of 'which, of 
course, there is no chance) would 
perhaps excite the Sepoys to try 
their luck against us ; but even then 
we should be quite a match for them, 
and able to crush them without much 
difficulty. 

A strange feature in these mutinies 
is, that the Punjaub, instead of being, 
as at first sight would appear most 
probable, an element of^ weakness, 
has been to us a tower of strength. 
It would have been the opinion of 
most men that a newly conquered 
countiy, whose inhabitants, once our 
bitterest enemies, are hardly yet 
thoroughly broken in to our rule, 
would have added considerably to 
our embarrassments upon such an 
occasion as the mutiny of the native 
army ; and the fact that this was not 
the case, but that without the Pun- 
jaub we should have been in great 
danger of losing India altogether, 
speiuu volumes in favour of the 
much-abused annexation policy, and 
is an undeiiiable proof of the aomini- 
strative skill of those to whom the 
government of the province has been 
mtrusted since the annexation. Yes, 
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the two great brotiierB, Henir and 
John Lawrence, whenever assailed by 
the ton^e of envy and detraction, 
may well point with pride to ^e 
attitude of the Poigaub during these 
disturiMUMea — no other visdmlioii 
of tbmr pdicj would be necessary. 

Alas, alas ! even while the above 
lines were beins penned, came, flash- 
ing up bythe telemph, tidings which 
not one JSnglish heart in India can 
hear unmoved Sir Heniy Lawrence 
is dead — dead of a wound received in 
action with the mutineers. After 
such a life to die by such hands — 
the soldier's friend to meet his death 
at the hands of a soldier— horrible, 
most horrible ! You in England can- 
not estimate all that Sir Henry Law- 
rence waa He was one of our own 
Lidian heroes, one whom the whole 
of Lidia delighted to honour; and 
not to honour only, but to love and 
respect and venerate also. He was 
the skilled governor, the gallant sol- 
dier, and, above all, the great and 
good man combined in ona He it 
was who was held out as a bright 
example for all young politicals to 
imitate: his name was mentioned 
most t>ften when there was talk of 
bcave and daring deeds : he was the 
true Christian^ the true philanthro- 
pist, the true father of the &therles& 
He is dead. The same Providence 
which has permitted the slauffhter of 
helpless women and children, has also 
allowed the rebels even this triumph. 
The gallant soldier has been called to 
his rest ; the faithful Ohristian has 
been called to receive his reward. 
He is gone, but his works remain — 
'' ex^t monumentum sere peren- 
nlus. In that noble institution, the 
Lawrence Asylum, he has left to pos- 
terity a true record of himself. Let 
us now do our duty ; let us take care 
that this monument which he has 
left shall be really ** sere perennius.** 
We have all been hitherto too slack 
in this matter ; let us now come for- 
ward, and i^ow that our professious 
ctf regard for Sir Henry I^wrence 
came not only from our lips, but 
from our hearts ; and let us prove 
that regard by acting as he would re- 
joice to see us act, were he now idive 
—namely, by supporting to the ut- 
most, as far as hes in tne power of 
each one of us, that institution which 
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he founded and supported so liberally, 
and by means of wnx£ 

" Semper bonos, nomeoque suum, laadet- 
que manabimt.'' 

I was saying that the Ponjanbhad 
been to us an element of strength 
rather than of weakness. To prove 
this, I have merely to mention that 
the onlv reinforcements the amy 
before Ddhi has as ^et received have 
been from the Puiyaub. We have 
sent them down four European regi- 
ments, five or six trustworthy regi- 
ments of the Pui\jaub Irregular roipe, 
a regiment of €KK>rkha0. and our in- 
comparable corps of Cmides, whoee 
march of six hundred miles in twenty- 
two days will bear comparison with 
anything of the kind recorded in 
histoiy, and who have dcme as good 
service before Delhi as way of their 
white-faced comrades. To rqilace 
these regiments, we are raising new 
ones all over the Pui^jaub ; recruits 
of all classes — Sikhs, Pathans, 
Puqjaubee, Mussulmans, Af&eedees, 
&c, are pouring in plenteously. Tfa^ 
require less pay and make muob 
better soldiers than the Hindoostan- 
ees, whom, moreover, they hate with 
a strong and bitter natred— a most 
excellent quality in these times. It 
is hard to say in what condition 
India would have been at this mo^ 
ment if we had not been in poases* 
sion of the Puiyanb. Myownopinkm 
is, that the Pu^jaub has saved India : 
and that the sudbessfiil holding of 
Peshawur has alone enabled us to re- 
tain the Puqjaub. Too much praise, 
then, cannot be lavished on those 
whose skill and courage have brougfat 
us safely through tka crisis. Tby 
have nobly persevered ia the right 
course, althcmgh discouraged b^ op 
position, and weak, wavering, timid 
counsel, from those who ought to 
have been foremost in suroorting 
and encouraging them to upnold the 
honour and prestige of their country. 
However, such counsel waa disre- 
fi»rded, and India is now sa^s ; and 
that i^e is so, is. I again repeat it, 
due, under Proviaence. to the ooursge 
and skill of the civil and militaiy 
authorities at Peshawur. 

We have just heard authentic ac- 
counts of the Cliwnpore massacre,— 
two hundred and sixteen women and 
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children butchered in cold blood. 
Oh for the day of retribution ! 
it appears a long time coming, 
but come it most; and when it 
does come — whoa the reAtdlionB 
d^ ia tycML I fioinr that eroi the 
( rahtd Esu^ss Mall maniac will 



hardly counsel the showing any mercy 
to oneof the accursed butcners. Eyeiy 
man who has a wife, a sister, or a 
child, has an absolute right to de- 
mand vengeance on these murderers 
of women and infants: and ven- 
gMDoe will most assuredly be taken 
on thinad. It will not be in the 
power of man to refltrain tiie Euro- 
pean soldiery when once they get in- 
side the city ; quarter will be neither 
asked nor given ; we have no wish 
to embarrass ourselves with prisoners, 
and fire and steel must do their dead- 
liest, for nothing but the actual ex- 
termination of the mutineers will 
satisfy us. Not one stone should be 
left on another to tell posterity 
that this was Delhi ; but in its room 
should be built a new city with 
a new name — a city, not full of 
Hindoo temples and Mohammedan 
mosques, but beautiful with Christian 
churches^ chapels, and schools; a 
city dedicated, not to Erishnu, to 
Seeva, or to Mahomet, but to the 
Gtod of the Christians, the only true 
God — ^the God who has dehvered 
His people from the power of their 
enemies, and from the hands of 
those that rose up against them. Fit 
retribution, indeed ! that the city 
which has been for centuries the 
stronghold of Islamism in India, and 
in which was hatched this last great 
conspiracy against the Christian re- 
ligion, should be utterly destroved ; 
and that on its site should be built 
another city, to be the^ centre from 
which victorious Christianity should 
radiate to every point from north 
to south, from east to west, from Bom- 
bay to Csdcutta, from the Himalayas 
to Ca{>e Comorin. 

Until the appearance of the blue- 
books, which ^nll of course contain 
the results of the investijgations which 
have be^i going on in' eveiy dis- 
trict as to the real origin of the 
mutinies, it is not much use s{>ecu- 
kting on the Bul]9ect ', but there is no 
doubt whatever that the conspiracy 
Ib entirely of Mussulman origin, and 
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that the Hindoos have regularly been 
befooled into joining it : and to this 
last fact they are now oeginning to 
open their eyes, and dimly to perceive 
tuithey ha^ reddesaly thrown away 
their fbrtmies and their lives merely 
to advance the cause and the religion 
of the Mussulmans. The Mohammed- 
ans have always been true to the spirit 
inculcated by their religion — namely, 
deep and bitter hatred against all un- 
behevers ; and it now appears that, for 
the last fifty years, prophecies have 
been current amon^ them, to the 
effect that the Christian rule in India 
was only destined by Allah to last for 
one hundred years; that it would 
eeaae and determine on 23d June 
1857, the centenary of Plassey ; and 
that in its room the Mohammedan em- 
pire and relmon would once more 
06 established throughout the coun- 
try, and the Mogul emperors sit once 
more on the throne of their ance8t<Nr« 
in DelhL These visions were quite 
enough to excite to mutiny the Mo- 
hammedan portion of the army, igno- 
rant, credulous^ and fanatic as uiey 
are ; but to stir up the Hindoos it 
was necessary to invent some other 
fable. The Enfield rifle was just 
being introduced; — what could be 
easier than to spread a report among 
the Hindoos that the new-fashion- 
ed cartridges were greased with 
cows' fat? that not only had in- 
numerable numbers of the sacred 
animals to be slaughtered for the pre- 
paration of the cartridges, but that 
they, the high-caste Brahmins and 
Rigpoots, would have to put these 
cartridges to their mouths, and thus 
be actual accessaries to the death of 
the animal sacred to Brahma 1 They 
were also told that, before the new 
Govemor-Qeneral came out. he had 
pledged himself to the English Go- 
vernment that the whole army 
should be converted to Christianity 
before the expiration of his rule ; and 
tliat when their caste had once been 
broken by the use of the cartridj^es, 
they would all be made Christians 
by force (by what mysterious process 
this was to be accomplish^ deponent 
saith not). By such stories as these 
the Hindoos, more ignorant and cre- 
dulous, if possible, than the Moham- 
medans, were induced to join in the 
conspiracy, altogether forgetting that. 
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in the old days of tlie Mohammedan 
empire, all kinds of indignities had 
been forced on them ana their reli- 
gion, and that thousands, rwlenies 
volenti had been violently made 
Mussulmans (that religion allowing of 
forcible conrersions) ; forgetting also 
that, under the English rule, their 
religious prejudices had never once 
been interfered with — that they had 
ever been allowed to worship their 
idols in their own way, without let 
or hindrance, and that no attempt 
to convert them had ever been sup- 
|)orted by Government. The reli- 
gious feelings of both sects being 
thus deeply excited, no reader of 
history can be astonished at the zeal, 
spirit, and vindictiveness with which 
tney have entered into and carried 
out the insurrection. The atrocities, 
however, that they have committed, 
are, I believe, without a parallel in 
the hbtory of the world. This is 
not the place to enter into any de- 
tail of tnem— it is bad enough to 
read them ; to write an account of 
them would be impossible to me. 
Bad news always travels fast, and I 
have no doubt they will find their 
way into the English papers, and stir 
up eveiy English heart to the same 
desire for vengeance which we feel 
out here. 

The relxjls have fought- much better 
than was expected : they certainly 
never fought in any of our battles, 
half so well or so stoutly as theyare 
fighting now for themselves. This, 
though only natural, is still aggra- 
vating, and serves to show how little 
we have made ourselves acquainted 
with the real character of the people 
over whom we have ruled for the 
last century. They have already 
made some twenty-five sorties from 
Delhi, and, though repulsed on every 
occasion^ still they have faced Euro- 
peans with a certain degree of pluck 
for which no one ever gave them 
credit By the last accoimts, how- 
ever, they are beginning to show less 
and less inclination to come out, as 
they feel and know that the time is 
drawing near for us to go in ; and 
when we do go in, they know well 
enough what the consequences will 
be. Native accounts say that the 
Ilindoos and Mussulmans are already 
quarrelling among themselves ; that 
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they are full of remorse for their 
conduct, and acknowledge tiie folly 
of ever hoping to succeed in over- 
throwing our Government. Too Iste 
—too late! The present generation 
of Sepoys is doomed ; no penitence- 
no remorse — can avail them now. It 
will not be possible, for a lon£ time, 
to find out what the actual loss of 
life has been since the first outbreak ; 
but I fear it will double that of any 
recent campaign. Of the extent of 
the mutiny it is not so difficalt to 
form an opinion, as I believe that 
the 21st N. L at this station is the 
only regiment of the regular native 
army that has remained stanch 
There may be portions of others, but 
I don't think that there is another 
entire regiment still true to its col- 
ours. As soon as the last mutineer 
has been executed, and quiet has 
been restored to the land, will com- 
mence the task of reoraanising the 
native army, a task which wul de- 
mand the aolest men in India, for 
any mistake will most probably only 
eventuate in another mutiny fifty 
years hence. There are men in India 
equal to the task — let us hope that 
Government wiU have the good sense 
to select them : above al^ save ns 
from any Horse-Guards appoint- 
ments! 

While believing that the insutrec- 
tion was meant as a lesson to Us, I 
also believe that by it a great blow 
has been struck at the Mohamniedan 
religion — a blow from which it will 
never recover in India. Tells of 
thousands of its most bigoted sup- 
porters will lose their lives ; the king 
of Delhi, the head of the r^on, 
will infallibly be hung ; and tne dty 
itself^^the great stronghold of the 
faith, will be utterly destroyed. This 
mutiny, I believe, will be the death- 
blow of Islamism ; and firom its 
ashes will spring: up and flourish 
that only true religion which is des- 
tined to overshadow the whole earth. 
But why, say some, could not these 
ends have been brought about without 
such a fearful sacrifice of life? There 
is a remarkable passage in Eingsley's 
last work, Two Years Ago, which 
bears upon this : " Verily, however 
important the mere animal Jives of 
men may be, and ought to be, at 
times, in our eyes, they never have 
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been so, to judge from floods and 

earthquakes, pestilence and storm. 

in the eves or Him who made ana 

loves us alL It is a strange flEust; better 

for us, instead of shutting our eyes 

I to it, because it interferes with our 

t modem tenderness of pain, to ask 

I honestly what it means.*^ Trae 

1 enough, but who shall answer that 

question ? Better for us— for those 
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of us at least who are old-fashioned 
enough to believe in an overruling 
Providence — better for us, I say, to 
trust humbly in that Ptovidence, 
and not vainly attempt topry into 
the ways and thoughts of Him who 
has said — ''As the heavens are high- 
er than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts.** 
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"The Company's Bx^ is ended! 
The English have been long in the 
country, but they know little of us !'* 
Such were the oracular sentences — 
worthy of the First Napoleon — ^which 
fell upon the astonished ears of the 
officers of the 22d Bengal Native In- 
fantry, when, one morning in June 
last, they found the usual relations 
of military discipline suddenly in- 
verted, and themselves awaiting, 
from the mouth of a subadar, the 
doom so mercilessly inflicted on their 
compatriots at other stations. Hap- 
pily the revolt wiw conducted at Fjr- 
zabad in a spirit which stands out m 
bright relief upon the doomv mass 
of Sepoy treachery. Guards had 
been placed to prevent any pillage 
of puDlic or private proper^. The 
former was taken possession of 
for the "King of Delhi," the latter 
was placed at the disposal of the 
oflScerB. Boats were provided to 
convey them down the Gogra to 
the Ganges, and monef offered to 
defray their charges ; all which being 
despatched in the most business-like 
manner, the " grave subadar" turned 
out his guardj and bade adieu to his 
former supenors with the general 
salute ! We trust that some way 
will be found of remembering the 
gentle Moslem's courtesies, should he 
survive to meet his European friends 
again upon the ancient footing. 

Meantime his words have found 
an echo in quarters which the suba- 
dar never dreamt of. We do not now 
allude to the Univers^ whose rabid 

Popery shrieks with delight at Pro- 
testant suffering and humiliation; 
nor to that smafi portion of its Celtic 
CO-' hose pitiable insanity 

h ^U-merited designa- 

TO. D V, 



tion of Irish Sepoys. Even in Eng- 
land, where neither the press nor the 
public is wont, under the severest 
pressure, to give itself up to abso- 
lute forgetfulness of truth and ric^ht, 
a disposition has been manifestea to 
traduce ourselves in respect to the 
acouisition and government of our 
Indian Empire to an extent at once 
highly fooush and ui^ust. It is 
nothing new for us to perform with 
ostentatious publicitv a piece of 
household work whicn other nations 
— like decent individuals — confine to 
their back premises. Our dir^ linen 
is always hung out in the face of 
the world, and that gentleman and 
his wife formally invited to take^ 
notice of our determination to ex-' 
punge everv spot, pav what we may 
for salt and scxla. The British pub- 
lic, in such moments of introspec- 
tion, is eminently conscientious ; it 
accuses itself with a prodigality of 
censure which would be ill borne 
from another ouarter. Perhaps it 
ought rather to oe said that one por- 
tion of it accuses the rest * for it must 
be owned that the public, like the 
private conscience, has a tendency to 
that most popular of all penances, 
the confession of other men's sins. 
In the Crimean troubles, the Secre- 
tary of the Admiral^ acknowledged 
with edifying canaour the short- 
comings of the Horse Guards ; and 
in the same spirit, a portion of the 
press has begun to prepare for a na- 
tional whitewashing, by making a 
scapegoat of the iEast India Com- 
pany. 

Our Indian possessions (we are 

told) have been too long sacrificed 

to the commercial spirit of a mer^ 

cantile corporation. The ^'double 

2b 
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government* which impedes the de- 
velopment of a truly imperial policy 
most be swept away ; the British 
nation will no longer tolerate the 
timid policy which, for the sake of 
^in, has deferred so shameiiilly to 
Hindoo idolatry, and obstructed the 
spread of civilisation and Christianity 
in the East It was a sin to permit 
a company of merchants to invade a 
distant continent, and go on adding 
province to province in the British 
name. This national offence must be 
now repaired by at once transferring 
the natives to the protection of the 
Crown, so allowing free scope for the 
intelligence and energy of Parliament 
to ameliorate their condition, and 
consolidate our power in the interests 
and affections or the indigenous races. 
Such is the language not unfrequently 
heard in circles that ought to be 
ashamed of the dense ijrnorance on 
which it is based. The Times, which 
claims to be the instructor of the 
public mind both in England and 
Europe, informed the world, at the 
close of the week in which our Na- 
tional Humiliation was performed, 
that " what is called public opinion, 
is taking in hand Indian affairs — ^ a 
more public and responsible manage- 
ment is already resolved on^ and 
when Parliament reassembles, it will 
treat the subject with as little reserve, 
and with as direct an appeal to the 
responsibility of the Mimster, as if 
it were a purely domestic question." 
The same article talks of "the mys- 
terious and unapproachable body 
which actually governs India^** de- 
claring " that no Minister will be 
henceforth permitted to throw on 
the shadow of a company or a board 
the responsibility of measures or ne- 
glects in which we are all as deeply 
concerned as in the welfare of our 
own metropolis."* 

Now, it is only natural that 
those peers and representatives of 
the nation, who have always emptied 
the benches of Parliament as if a 
ffrenade had been cast among them 
the moment an Indian (question 
was mooted, or hailed the nsing of 
the President of the Board of Con- 
trol to open the Indian budget, as 
the most legitimate of dinner-bells, 
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should be in utter isporance of the 
actual government of India : — ^though 
this i^orance, Tmhappily, offers 
small impediment to the post-pran- 
dial eloquence which helpi to confhse 
the minus of their constituents dur- 
ing the recess. The Txmes^ however, 
is well aware that no portion of the 
national possessions is more directly 
under the control and administration 
of the Queen*s ministers than British 
India is. and has been ever since the 
establisnment of the Board of Con- 
trol in 1784. The despatches, which 
bear the signatures of the Directors, 
and are dated from the East India 
House, are really the orders of the 
Queen s responsible minister, the Pre- 
sident of that Board. If originated 
at the India House, they are j^ously 
scrutinised and remorselessly altered 
by the President ; whole paragraphs 
are struck out and others mtrt^uced, 
changing the entire tenor and effect 
oftheonginal draft Drafts, again, 
are freely orinnated by the President 
himself ; ana cases are not wanting 
when the Directors have been com- 

Selled to afifix their signatures to a 
espatch altogether composed at the 
Board of Control, and from every 
word of which they earnestly dish 
sented. So absolute is this power, 
that it has actually been enforced on 
the Directors by mandamu$. Nay, 
the President often orders despatches 
to be signed by the "Secret Com- 
mittee" (consisting (^the Chairman, 
Deputy -Chairman, and one other 
Director, bound to secresy), which 
are transmitted to India without the 
knowledge of the Court of Directors. 
All the power, in short, which the 
East India Ccknpany or their Di- 
rectors ever had in the political 
government of India, was to submit 
their opinions to the consideration 
of the Queen*s ministers ; and as the 
Company always comprised the per- 
sons m &)^land best acquainted with 
Indian affairs, this was, m effect, but 
to surround a minister, whom the 
exigenciee of party politics often 
placed at the head of a department 
of which he was wholly ignorant, 
with sources of information whidi 
he would have sought for in vain in 
either House of Paniament 



* Time$ Leading Artiole, October 10. 
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t A more Bubetantial voice was pos- 

sessed by the Company in the man- 
agement of its commereial affairs, so 
long as it continued to be a corpora^ 
tion of merchants; but this character 
P altogether disappeared at the parlia- 
mentary review of its chaiter in 
\ 1833-4 The Company then ceased 
, to be a trading oody ; its com-f 
, merdal assets were transferred to 
[ the nation, subject to the fixed di- 
vidend payable on the capital 
stock : and the '^ East India Uom- 
pany has since designated simply 
the holders of a certem species of 
' public stocky who Are privueged to 
; elect the Directors to execute the 
function we have described in ad- 
vising the Board of Control This 
^ privilege, again, was considerably 
abridged at the review of 1853-4, 
when the number of Directors was 
reduced from twenty-fotir to eighteen, 
and the appointment of one-tnird <^ 
the body was lodged with the Pre- 
sident of the India Board. This 
change may possibly have tended to 
shorten the discussion (if that be any 
advantage) of the President's mea- 
sures: but it was certainly not rfr- 
quirea to give him absolute authority 
over the ultimate decision. LordEllen- 
borough, when questioned on this 
point, answered, ''While President of 
the Board of Control, / governed 
India.** And Lord Broughton was not 
less explicit on the operations which, 
of all our military proceedings in 
India, admit of the worst defence : 
*' I made the Affghan war,** said that 
nobleman — whose qualifications for 
the post were not so much superior 
to lor Vernon Smith's, — " the Court 
of Directors had nothing to do with 
%tr Again, the Directors were not 
only not consulted in regard to 
the late Persian war, but the 
Company's troops were ordered on 
that expedition, without their as- 
sent, by the present Ministers of the 
Crown. In the face of these facts 
the public is urged to secure "a 
more public and responsible mana^ 
ment of Indian affairs," by abolishing 
the Directors, whose function it has 
been to make the interests of India 
heard in the stiife of party politics 
at home, and so occasionally to pro- 
tect the natives from the ignorance 
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or rashness of an inexperienced Min- 
ister of the Crown. 

It is in the authorities in India 
itself, however, much more than in 
the Home Gotemment, that the 
administration is practically lodged. 
Here, again, under the name of the 
East India Company, the Ministers 
of the Crown are absolutely and ex- 
clusively responsible. The Court of 
Directors have about as much to say 
to the appointment of their Governor- 
Generals, Governors, and Command- 
ers-in-Chief, as a dean and chapter 
to the election of their bishop. The 
individual is first naimed by the Pre- 
sident to " the chairsj" and then her 
Majesty's anproval is formally re- 
quested by the Directors for his ap- 
pointment. Where there is a per- 
sonal quarrel, as in the case of Sir 
C. Napier, the Directors may re- 
sist an appointment ; but the effect 
is only to continue in power the 
previous nominee of the Crown, and 
even delay is at last overborne by the 
weight of the royal authority. Or, 
as in the case of Lord Ellenborough, 
the Directors can recall a Governor 
who drives them to that extremity 
of indignation; but the unwonted 
paroxysm only renders the Court 
more supple and obsequious towards 
the nexi nominee of ner Miyesty's 
MinisterB. It is by the Governor- 
General, we say, and by the Governors 
and Commanders-in-Chief over whom 
he exercises supreme authority, far 
more than by the despatches from 
home, that India is and must be 
ruled. The home despatches them- 
selves arise out of their acts, proceed 
on their representations, and depend 
largely on tneir discretion in the car- 
rying out, or modification, of the line 
of proceeding laid down in this coun- 
try. The Govemor-Gkneral, in fact, is 
invested by Parliament with legi^ta- 
five ppwers not accorded either to the 
Board of Control or the Court of 
Directors ; and we suspect that when 
Lord iilenborough wielded that au- 
thority, which has no equal in the 
world, save perhaps in the imperial 
crown of Russia, ne discovered that 
he ruled India far more practicaUy 
and extensively than while presiding 
at the Board of Control. 

Now the only share accorded to 
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the Court of Directors in the con- 
stitution of the Indian governments, 
is the nomination of a moiety of 
the Council with which the gov- 
ernors are to advise in the execu- 
tion of their ftinctions. The Su- 
preme Council at Calcutta consists 
of the Govemor-G^eneral, the Com- 
mander-in-Chie^ and a legal member, 
nominees of the Crown, together 
with three of the civil or military 
servants of the Company, nominated 
by the Court of Directors. The 
Councils at Madras and Bombay are 
in like manner composed of two nomi- 
nees of the Crown (the Governor and 
the Commander-in-Chief,) and two 
civil servants of the Company ap- 
pointed by the Directors. In all 
cases the Qovemor has a casting 
vote : and he is further privileged, by 
simply entering a minute to that 
effect, to act in any matter on his 
own sole responsibility against the 
united opinion of the rest of the 
Council These extensive powers it 
has been found necessary, from ex- 
perience, to lodge in the persons 
selected by the Queen's Ministers to 
govern India; and it is far more 
likely they should be still further ex- 
tended and consolidated, by uniting 
the offices of Governor and Com- 
mander - in - Chief, than abridged 
through any changes consequent on 
the present disturbances. Tiie aboli- 
tion of the Court of Directors, then, 
would only take away an existing 
check on the selection of the persons 
to administer these extensive powers 
in India^ in order to vest the patron- 
age exclusively in Downing Street 
and the Horse Guards. 

It is strange that such a proposal 
should proceed from the very quar- 
ter which so vehemently censured 
the imbecility and corruption of 
the Government offices in the con- 
duct of the Crimean war ; stranger 
still that it should be based on the 
alleged determination of that "pub- 
lic opinion" which so short a time 
since called for the infusion of 
middle-class energy and intelligence 
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into the affairs of Govemnient^ Fcr 
this is precisely the function &- 
char;ged oy the East India I>irect4]ts 
in the management of our IndijA 
empire. They are themselTes» to s 
man, sprung from the middle cItimpBj 
being either City merchants or re- 
tired Indian officers, presentang a 
striking contrast to the '\jani<» lord^ 
who are supposed to aid the laboan 
of the Premier and the head of the 
Admiralty. The patronage of tk 
Directors flows, in like manner, al- 
most wholly to the middle daiwftt. la 
their service there is neither porcbaBe 
of commissions, nor the cold ahaide 
of aristocratical influence, to che^ 
the career of merit. Th^ dril 
and medical services are now open 
to unrestrained competition, aad 
their cadetships are browed on tk 
sons of officers, clergymen, attor- 
neys, surgeons, merchants, and era 
tradesmen, enabling many a gallait 
spirit to earn the highest aistinctioBi 
in India, who might have pined and 
died in obscurity before a way iud 
opened to its aspirations throng ^ 
avenues of Whitehall* For this rea- 
son, if for no other, we should v^t- 
ture to demur to the authority whick 
has re-echoed in England the short- 
sighted sentence of tne deluded sab*- 
d^ at Fvzabad,-— " the Compuift 
Raj is ended." 

The title and character of the Brit- 
ish rule in India, even more than 
the authorities by which it has been 
administered, have likewise been 
made the theme of miarepresentatioitf, 
for which ignorance is no excoaa 
Before preachers or members of 
Parliament attemi)t to make a deaa 
breast for the nation at the expense 
of the East India Company, they are 
bound to ascertain not only the autho- 
rity really responsible for the alleged 
misdeeds, but the existence of the 
guilt they deplore. On this point, 
so lugubriously reiterated in our pub- 
lic confessions, we meet with nothing 
but empty declamation or insinua- 
tions ludicrously out of place. A 
senator in one place censures the East 



* " There cannot be found in the histoiy of Europe the existence of any i 
archy which, within a given time, has produced so many men of the fint talents in 
civil and military life as India has first trained for herself, and then given bade to 
their native countiy."— i^ecA of Mr Canning at a Public JHrmer to Sir Johm Mal^ 
oolm, nth July 1S27. 
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India Company for having kept up 
an inordinate anny, with the view of 
acquiring territory by uigust con- 
quest ; wnen it is matter of notoriety 
that our Indian possessions were 
mostly acquired by Grovemors-Gkne- 
ral, again^ the repeated iigunctions 
ana protests of the Company, and 
that the Indian armies are tmaller. 
in {)roportion to the population and 
territory they have to defend, than 
that of me least warlike nations of the 
West.* At another time the people 
are called on to repent of the nation- 
al guilt in displacing the ancient 
dyimsties of India, and intruding a 
foreign government on the oppre^ed 
native& It is no doubt very natural 
for spiers, who must be conscious 
they have bestowed no attention on 
the history or actual condition of 
British India, to be visited by mis- 
givings that all is not right in a 
country where we are now subjected 
to such unheard-of calamities ; but 
really some inquiry ought to be made 
into the fact before the sufferers are 
concluded to have been " sinners 
above all men." 

Some account of the spirit in 
which our Indian possessions were 
really being governed at the moment 
of the Sepoy insurrection, appeared 
in Maga of I)ecember last ; the rise 
and progress of the Sepy rebellion 
was traioed in Septemoer, and we 
shall now proceed to furnish the ma- 
terials for a sounder judgment than 
" what is (Mdled pubhc opinion" (to 
adopt the phraseology of the Times) 
would appear as yet to have been 
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able to form on the questions it pro- 
fesses to have '' taken in hand.** 

So far from supplanting the ancient 
and legitimate rulers of India, it 
is matter of history that no power 
retaining even the semblance of such 
a title existed in India when the 
foundations of our empire were laid. 
The Mohammedans, from whom our 
first acquisitions were made, were nei- 
ther an indigenous, an ancient, nor a 
legitimate government Their power 
rested neitner on natural right, nor on 
possession consolidated by time and 
the consent of the natives. From the 
middle of the tenth century to the 
close of the twelfth, they were no- 
thing but robbers invading the land 
in a succession of predatory expedi- 
tions, conducted by different tribes, 
and marked by ferocities greatly ex- 
ceeding those of the Saxons in 
Europe. After Kutb-oo-deen had 
established a Mohammedan throne at 
Delhi in 1193, the land was equally 
far from finding rest imder its shadow. 
Three Affghan or Patau dynasties 
succeeded one another, the advent of 
each being emblazoned in characters 
of blood and fiame, till Tamerlane 
plunged all government again in de- 
struction, killing 100,000 prisoners in 
cold blood before the waits of Delhi, 
and delivering up the city to incre- 
dible massacre and pillacre, a.d. 1398. 
Out of the anarchy which ensued, 
two Mohammedan kingdoms arose in 
the Deccan — Golconda and Beejapore 
— ^wholly independent of the empire 
of DelhL Bengal and Giyerat were 
also independent governments, and at 



The effective strength of the Bengal army in 1856, was as follows : — 

European Officers, ..... 2070 

Do, Non-ComnuBsioned rank and file, . . 21,522 

Natives, Regular, ..... 95,642 

Do. Irregular, ..... 43,311 



The Madras and Bombay armies were, in all. 



162,545 
120,325 



Total Britiah Troops, . . 282,870 

Add the contingents of native princes, . . . 82,300 

And the light troops of our allies available on emergencies, 898,9 1 8 

Making a total of . 724,088 

for the defence of 1 80 millions of people, or not quite one soldier to 250 persons. The 
army in France is as one to 100 ; and even in the United States, the numbers trained 
to military employment, and available for the defence of 23 millions of people, 
amount to 1,923,280, costing, in time of peace, £3,139,438. 
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war with their neighbours. The Mo- 
gul dominion was not founded till 
1526, when Baber took Delhi ; nor 
consolidated till 1686, when Aurun^- 
zebe subjugated Beejaporo, and exhi- 
bitedfor the first time a single Moham- 
medan empire in India. Aurungzebe, 
whose personal character was detest- 
able, and his long reign one series 
of Digoted persecution of Hindoo 
faith and worship, died in 1707 ; and 
the eleven succeeding years witness- 
ed the violent ends of eleven princes 
of his blood, six of whom had attain- 
ed, and the other five were competi- 
tors for, the ro^al title. In the midst 
of these intestme commotions. Nadir 
Shah once more carried fire and 
sword through Hindostan, delivered 
up the city of Delhi to another in- 
discriminate massacre, and returned 
to Persia with treasure to the amount 
of twenty millions of money.* The 
Affghans broke in again after his 
retirement The M!ogul emperor 
was reduced to a puppet in the 
hands of his revolted feudatories, 
and incurable anarchy overspread 
the land. The Mahrattas were at 
the gatea of Delhi twenty years be- 
fore the battle of Plassey. 

Our territories were reallv ac- 
quired, first, from the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, a revolted feudatoiy of the 
Great Mofi^ who attacked us, 
while in the peaceable pursuit of 
commerce^ in factories erected under 
the plighted protection of the Im- 
perial Qovemment, and perpetrated 
the massacre of the Black Hole ; — 
secondly, in defending the Nabob 
of the Camatic, in whose territory 
Fort St Gkorge was founded, against 
the usurpation of the Nizam assisted 
by the French ;--thirdlyj in chastising 
tbe unprovoked aggression of Tippoo 
Sultan, who had oeposed the Hindoo 
Rigah of Mysore and usurped his 
dominion; — fourthly, in repressing 
the Mahrattas, a Hmdoo clan, who, 
originally driven by the persecutions 
of Aurun^be to take refuge in the 
Western Ghauts, founded a state at 
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Sattara, from which they issued in 
clouds of light-horse to levy chaui or 
tribute on every territory tney could 
reach. These were, in effect, profess- 
ed freebooters, and the tradition of 
their origin is still preserved in the 
domestic ceremonies of a Mahratta 
chief. On some occasions it is 
"custom** to send out his retainers 
to plunder some neighbouring bazaar 
— paying, indeed, for the articles ab- 
stracted, and only seeking, by this 
fictitious robbery, to keep alive the 
memory of " the good old rule, the 
simple plan,** whida formed the gloiy 
of his ancestors. We are almost 
ashamed to be obliged thus to recall 
to English memories the character of 
the enemy whom Wellington de- 
feated at Assaye. To talk of inju^ 
tice in rescuing the population of 
India out of hands like these, is much 
like accusing the good Samaritan of 
man-stealing, for bearing away to his 
inn the exhausted victim of thieves 
and assassins. 

It is perhaps not drawing too 
heavily on the memory of " what is 
called public opinion,** to assume 
that it has not foi^tten the Burmese, 
from whom we acquired the Tenas- 
serim coast in 1824 ; or the Sikhs, 
who, having overrun the Pumaub 
under Bumeet Singh, and been 
treated as British aUies while their 
leader lived to restrain their audadtjr, 

Soured across the Sutl^ on his 
eath, and, after the usual routine of 
defeat, treat^^ breach of faith, re- 
newed hostihties, and final conque^ 
have since reposed in great prosperity 
under the Company's Kaj. 

Exceptions may doubtless be taken 
to this summary statement of the 
growth of the British empire in 
India. We do not pretend that 
every part of its history is firee 
from a chai^ that can m brought 
against almost every country in 
Europe ; but we deny that any 
war of simple acquisition was ever 
undertaken, that any nationality was 
ever obliterated, any franchises de- 



* Among the spoil then abetracted was the Koh-i-noor, which had been found in 
the mines of Qoloondo, and presented to the father of Auruogzebe. From Nadir 
it descended to the Dooranee monarchs of Afghanistan, from the last of whom, 
Shah Soojah, it was wrested by Ru^jeet Singh, and being found in the Lahore tree- 
Buiy on its capture in 1849, was presented by the victorious army to Her Most Gra- 
cious Migesty. 
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Btroyed, any mjarj or degradation 
inflicted on the natives.* 

Our conquests, if they may be called 
80, have diflferea from all others in 
being limited to the assumption of the 
sovereign power, without violence to 
private rights or national institu- 
tions. When the Normans conquered 
England, a foreign nation was perma- 
nently intruded upon the native po- 
pulation. Castles, manors, and free- 
nolds changed hands; tne Saxon 
heiress was forcibly given in mar- 
riage to the Norman adventurer ; 
the native bishops and thanes were 
ejected to make room for foreign 
prelates and barons. The whole 
constitution in Ohurch and State 
was subverted, and the conquered 
race became tfie serfs of the con- 
queror. Similar were the effects 
of the Mohammedan invasion of In- 
dia, and of the Spanish conquests in 
America. The British occupancy 
of India, we say, is altogether of 
another character. It plants no 
foreign colony in the land, invades 
no man's property, alters no public 
usagCj civil or religious.t Instead of 
reducmg the conquered race to serf- 
dom or bondage, it zealously uproots 
the slaveiy it found existing m the 
country. Far from subverting, it 
occupies itself in searching out, re- 
establishing, and enlarging, whatever 
popular rights existed in old times ; 
while its every act of interference 
is designed to oestow, or to educate 
for, yet higher advantages. The only 
charge alleged with any shadow of 
truth in this particular, is, that our 
Government has not yet secured for 
its native subjects all the benefits 
which a never-fla^in^i^ zeal for civil- 
isation and Christiamty might have 
been able to develop. That it has 
deprived them of a single comfort 
or privilege— that it has not vastly 
improved their condition, both mor- 
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ally and materially,— are assertions 
never hazarded but by the most 
ignorant, as well as the most unna- 
tural, calumniators of their country. 
We propose to lay before our 
readers some few of the many facts 
which incontestably establish the 
character of British administration 
in India. And first as regards the 
native princes. India contains at 
this day upwards of two hundred 
Hindoo anoMohammedan potentates, 
exercisingiurisdiction over territories 
more or less affected by our su- 
premacy. Some are subsidiary, some 
protected, some independent — sub- 
ject, therefore, in vanous degrees, to 
British interference, but even the lat- 
ter dass obliged to acknowledge us as 
the paramoimt State, and the sole 
arbitrator of peace or war. The 
total area of the native states is 
returned at 627,910 square miles, 
while British India covers 838,019 
square miles, making respectively 
about 3-7ths and 4-7ths of the 
whole. These native rulers com- 

Srehend the representatives of every 
ynasty, ancient or modem, whicn 
could on any pretext lay claim to 
authority; they may well be sup- 
posed reaidy to take advantage of 
the first opportunity to throw off a 
foreign and oppressive yoke. Nine 
montns have now elapsed since 
symptoms of open discontent appear- 
ed in the Bengal army, ana five 
since it broke out into a bloody re- 
volt, and planted the Mohammedan 
flag upon the walls of Delhi Our 
stations were never so bare of Euro- 
pean troops. The native army has 
disappeared, or taken up arms against 
us; and the cruellest tortures — de- 
signed expressly to dishonour as well 
as to afflict — have been endured by 
our officers and their families, while 
England has as yet seemedpowerless 
to avert or avenge them. How many 



* These remarks refer to our prog^ress toward the position of paramount power 
in India, proclaimed by Lord Hastings after the close of the Mahratta war. Since 
then we have occupied a position which brought with it its own necessities and 
obligations, by which the various " annexations " of minor territories are to be 
judged. We must add, that we have no intention of apologising for the invasion of 
Affghanistan, or the appropriation of Scinde. These were the acts of the Crown 
Ministers, protested against by the Directora 

t The '* twenty-four Pergunnahs " (the district in which Calcutta is situate), was 
granted in property by a swmud of the Nabob*8. But the native proprietors alleg- 
ing their claim, Mr Hastings was convinced of the illegality of the grant, and re- 
stored them to their rights. 
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injured princes, we ask, have ai)pear- 
ed in the field to exalt and assist in 
the destruction of their oppressor f 
How many subsidiaiy powers have 
rushed to secure their independence ? 
How many independent allies haye 
taken advanta^ of our moment of 
weakness to chase the foreigner out 
of the land ? The answer to these 
questions is almost incredible. Jfot 
on« native ruler has repaired to the 
standard of the Padishah at Delhi ! 
The contingents of Holkar and Sdndia 
have yielded to the mutinous example 
of our own Sepoys ; but both those 
Mahar^jahSy though at the mercy of 
their troops, are firm to our cause, 
have protected our officers, and ren- 
dered most material assistance in 
keeping open the conununicationa. 
Rumours reach the Calcutta papers 
of apprehended intrigues by the old 
Begum of Bhopal, and some agita- 
tion has been manifested at Hydera- 
bad. The latest intelligence reports 
all now quiet, and the Nizam (the 
most likely head of a Mohammedan 
rising) our friend ; but nothing as 
yet implicates even these Moham- 
medan rulers in the " conspiracy," so 
gratuitously imagined in this country, 
against the Briti^ power. AfewNa- 
waubsand Khans nave robbed and 
murdered on their own account ; but 
the*high-spirited princes of Ri^poota- 
na, Malwa, Bundelcund, and Gigerat, 
with the Sikh rulers on both sides 
the Sutlej, are entirely with us : while 
our independent allies, the Riuahs of 
Nepaul and Cashmere, afford both 
^mpathy and succour. The posi- 
tion of some of these states was 
such as absolutely to cut awav the 
base of our operations against the 
mutineers in Delhi, had they been 
so disposed. The oommunicationB 
between the North-western IVo- 
vinces and the Pui\jaub were in their 
power, on one side ; they could have 
interposed against reliefs from Cal- 
cutta, on the other. Had they been 
actuated by any common hostility, it 
was in their hands to have abedutely 
extirpated our countrymen throng 
the whole sphere of the revolt. &- 
stead of attempting this, they have 
stood loyally forw^ to our assist- 
ance. Where, then, are those " time- 
honoured" thrones subverted by 
British aggression ? Where are the 
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princes whom we have alienated by 
umistice and perfidy f 

Positively only three penom of any 
pretensions to the title have as yet en- 
gaged, or been suspected of engaging, 
m the Sepoy insurrection. These are 
the Padishah at Delhi, the ex-king of 
Oude, and the miscreant Dhnndoo 
Punt, called the Nana Sahib. The 
stories of these men are alone suffi- 
dent to justify the government which 
they have so bosely assailed in a mo- 
ment (rf* difficulty. Mohammed Baha- 
dur Padishah is the grandson <^ that 
Shah'Alum whom the British rescued 
from the hands of the Viider of Oude 
in 1766, and restored to a territory 
yielding ^£200,000 a-year, in return 
for a formal grant of the provinces of 
Ben^ Bahar, and Orissa, then actu- 
ally m our possession by the defeat 
of the revdted nabob. The return 
he made for our assistance was to go 
over to the Mahrattas, under whose 

grotection he entered Delhi, to find 
imself the prisoner of Sdndia. 
At sixty-five ]rears of a^ one of his 
iaileis, a Rohilla chief; offended by 
ms complaints to Sdndia, fell upon 
the unhappy emperor, struck out 
his ^es with a dageer, and sulMected 
the females of his tamilv to plunder 
and outrage. When Delhi was taken 
by Qeneral Lake in 1803. this poor 
blinded representative of tne ** Cfreat 
Mog[ul ** was found in the most abject 
destitution, and being again reodved 
into British protection, was released 
tnm captivity, and settled with the 
royal name and hcmouis in tiie mdaoe 
at Delhi (described bv Bishop Heber 
as only second to Windsor CastleX 
with an annual allowance of twelve 
lacs, or ;£120,000. In this conditioa 
of comfort and affluence, exceedin&r 
all he had ever known before, ShaE 
Alum died at the age oi eighty-six^ 
and was succeeded by his son Akbsn 
in 1806. The nrettige attending the 
title of the Mcwul, and still more 
the possesion otDelhi (which, under 
the name of Indraprestha, was the 
seat of Hindoo royalty before the 
Christian era), renoerea it advisable 
to retrench some of the regal customs 
observed towards the nominal Padi- 
shah. It was, in fact, a serious mis- 
take to allow him the semblance of a 
throne, or indeed an abode within 
the dty, which is venenubed alike 
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by Moslem and Hindoo throughout 
India. It could scarcely have been 
foreseen, however, that the pride of 
the puppet Mogul would have been 
wounded by Lord Hastings taking a 
seat in his pensioner's presence when 
Governor -General! Lord Ellenbor- 
ou^h further affronted his present 
migesty by finally forbidding, though 
not without pecuniary compensation, 
the presentation of nvazurs or royal 
offermgs by CkiTemment function- 
aries. But the summit of Britidi op- 
pression was reached when the descen- 
dant of Timour was required to paj 
his debts to t^e members of his 
numerous family. His poor relations 
complained that their share of the 
allowance designed for the main- 
tenance of the royal family and 
household was withheld; and after 
some remonstrances, the Padishah 
was prevailed upon to accept an 
addition of three lacs to his revenue 
(making £150,000 per annum), with 
the condition of providing for the 
claims of his dependants.* This un- 
palatable stipulation constitutes the 
grievance, upon the strength of which 
this traitor nailed the arrival of the 
blood-stained mutineers fromMeerut; 
admitted them into tJie city through 
the palace ; supi^ied them with scal- 
ing-ladders to attack the magazine ; 
and personally ordered the slaughter 
of Mr Fraser, Captain Douglas, the 
Rev. Mr Jennings, his (uugnten 
and some others, wno were conductea 
to the palace alive.t It is quite in 
keeping that he is said to have sub- 
sequently offered to surrender the 
place, with all the mutineer Sepovs, 
to British justice, on condition of nis 
allowance being augmented to thirty 
lacs! If the Sepoys discover the pro- 
posal, they maj probably anticipate 
nis benevolent mtentions ; otherwise, 



we trust that General Neill and his 
provost-marshal may have b^n 
charged to award his majesty his 
deserts on the capture of the devoted 
city. 

The ex-king of Oude owed the 
title of which ne has been deprived 
to the same authority whicn has 
a4judged its forfeiture. His ances- 
tor was the revolted vizier whom we 
utterly defeated and reduced to sub- 
mission, after occupying Lucknow 
in 1765. After the settlement then 
agreed upon with the Mogul, he be- 
came an ally, and eventutuly a sub- 
sidiary, of tne British Government^ 
with whose consent he assumed the 
title of King in 1818, thereby for- 
mally renouncing his long-expired 
dependence on the Great Mogui 
These relations appear to have l^n 
maintained in perfect amity down to 
1837, when a disputed succession to 
the throne occasioned some internal 
disturbances. On the accession of 
a new kin^ in 1842. the British resi- 
dent was mstructea to press for the 
reforms requisite to restore tran- 
quillity and security. Promises were 
made and broken ; nothing had been 
effected at the death of this prince 
in 1847 ; and Ms successor. Wajid Ali 
Shah, proving weaker and more pro- 
fligate than his predecessors, the ulti- 
mate resource long threatened was 
carried into effect by Lord Dalhousie, 
and the territories of Oude were 
annexed to the British empire. To 
dispute the justice of this proceeding 
was the object of the queen's visit to 
this country, and her cause is in- 
trusted to an advocate who will not 
fail to give it every effect in the 
House of Commons. We shall not 
here anticipate Sir Fitzroy Kell/s 
case, or the reply ; but we may at 
once dispose of tne notion that thepro- 



* Such is the statement given in that most acoorate compilation, Thomt(nC» 
QatetUer of India. But the total amount returned as paid to the " Royal Family " 
in 1855-1856 is £180,988, of which £95,776 is the stipend and allowance of ** His 
Majesty/' and £4407 of the heir-apparent"— Pari, Paper, 185, 26th June 1857— 
HouM of Commons, 

t The statement of the naUve informant transmitted by the supreme Govern- 
ment in subsequent despatches, corrects the many painful and inconsistent accounts 
current in different parts of India respecting the details of this horrible tragedy. 
It mentions that their bodies were seen in the palace, where they had been killed 
by order of the king, without any allusion to the further barbarities reported in some 
private letters. It may be hoped, therefore, that no additional outrages were really 
perpetrated. Brigadier Graves also, who, when we wrote in September, was believed 
to be among the murdered, escaped with his life. ^ 
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ceeding complained of was any cause 
of the Sepoy rebellion, by observing 
that neither Mohammedans nor Hin- 
doos, beyond his own family, eould 
take any deep interest in the fortunes 
of W^id All. By the former he is 
regarded as a rebel against the Great 
3dbgul, who, as was remarked by 
the intelligent subadar at Fyzabad, 
" never m^e a King of Oude." To 
the Hindoos he is of course a natural 
enemy as a Mohammedan, and not- 
withstanding its long subjection to 
Mohammedan rule, by far tne greater 
portion of the inhabitants of Oude are 
Hindoos. The 49«^y< in this district, 
as in others, may have gladly haUea 
a military revolt, and, ^m the dis- 
bandment of a large portion of the 
late monarch's ineffective army, there 
was doubtless an excess of the inflam- 
mable element scattered over the terri- 
tory. Still the delivery from Moham- 
medan oppression of one of the earli- 
est seats of Hindoo government and 
civilisation, could not in itself be other 
than satisfactory to the Brahmins 
and Cshatriyas, who still muster 
strong within its borders. 

The third and most infamous of 
the three native chiefs implicated in 
the revolt, is the Nana Sahib, — a 
name, or rather a title,* not unknown 
in Mahratta history. This man is 
the adopted son of Bigee Rao, the last 
Peishwah of the Mahrattas. The no- 
minal sovereign of these freebooters 
was the RigtOi of Sattara ; but the 
Peishwah (a title nearly equivalent 
to viner among the Monammedans, 
thouj^h origintidly inferior to another 
iunctionary called the Priti Nidhi) 
had \fma Decome virtually supreme. 
B«^ee Rao falling into difficulties 
with Holkar and Sfiindia, powerful 
chiefs ot his own race, was saved 
from utter destruction by a treaty 
concluded with the British at Bassein, 
in 1803. Faithless and cruel as Hin- 
doo princes in general, he again pro- 
voked hostilities in 1818, which re- 
sulted in his casting himself on the 
British mercy, after his country had 
been reduced, and his own deposal 
from power formally proclaimed. He 
received, thrpughthe misplaced gener- 
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osity of Sir JohnMalcolm,a pendonof 
eight lacs, together with the Jaghire 
of Bithoor, a place on the Ganges sa- 
cred to Brahma, who is said to have 
there sacrificed a horse on the com- 
pletion of the act of creation. The 
pin of his slipper believed to have 
been lefi behind on the occasion, is 
still worshipped in one of the steps 
of the splendid gh&t which rises from 
the sacred stream. Here B^jee Rao 
quietly ended his eventful career *in 
185 1. Having no son, he adopted for 
his heirs three nephews, of whom 
Dhundoo Punt is tne eldest, and in 
virtue of this adoption he laid claim 
to a continuance both of the pension 
and the jaghire granted to the de- 
ceased. Lord Dalhousie beinc^ ad- 
vised that adoption, thouph valid by 
Hindoo law for tiie performance of 
funeral rites,— and on that account 
usually resorted to when there are no 
heirs of the body, — never conv^ 
political rights without the sanction 
of the paramount power, disallowed 
the claim, granting him, however, 
permission to reside at Bithoor, 
though the dvil and criminal ad- 
ministration of the jaghire was 
resumed by (Government. This is 
one of the acts for which his lordship's 
administration is severely censured. 
The pension was granted to B^ee 
Rao and his heirs, and the adoption 
of the nephews was formally made by 
will some considerable time previous 
to his decease. The jaghire also is 
said to have been granted expressly 
in order to exempt t^e princesses of 
his family from the jurisdiction of 
British courts ; and the indignity of 
its resumption is supposed to have 
suggested to the diabolical heart 
of tne Nana the infamous outrages 
perpetrated by his orders on uie 
nelpless females of the British nation. 
It seems certain that neither one 
view nor the other was taken 
in the decision of Lord Dalhousie. 
The pride and covetousness of the 
Mahratta were deliberately wounded ; 
and then, with our usual criminal in- 
dulgence towards extinct or supposi- 
titious royalty, the pretender was 
allowed to continue in his strong- 



Nana literally means matem*! grandfather, and is used by the Mahrattas aimply 
as a title of honour. The same designation was borne by the Nana FoniaTese, the 
great opponent of Bajee Rao and his fitther in their struggle for the supreme power. 
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hold, to assume the title of Peish- 
wah, and to surround himself with 
trooj)8 and guns ! * The bitter fruits 
of this haltmg between two opinions 
were reaped by the unhappy fugitives 
from Futteghur and the murdered 
garrison of Cawnpore. 

We were uuwiUing, in September, 
to stain our pa^ with the ghastly 
stoi^ then floatmg doubtiullv in the 
Indian papers ; but it is, alas ! too 
true that 126 men, women, and chil- 
dren, who had effected their escape 
from Futteghur in a boat, were inter- 
cepted by this ruffian a short distance 
from Cawnpore, and butchered in 
cold blood in his presence. The ac- 
count of a native eyewitness, sent 
home by the Government, states that 
'* one voung lady, daughter of a gene- 
ral, told the Nana it was cowarmy to 
butcher women and children, told 
him to remember that the day of re- 
tribution would come, and it would 
be severe ; she was then murdered ! ** 
The second wholesale massacre of 
the gidlant Sir Hugh Wheeler, who, 
wounded and dying, was prevailed on 
to capitulate. an4 tnen basely slaugh- 
tered with tne whole remains of his 
garrison, also took place in the pre- 
sence of this fiend m human shape. 
He looked pnunmov^ by the agony 
of wives who were torn from the arms 
of their husbands, or the expostular 
tions of the betraved victinis, with 
many of whom he had lived in 
friendly intercourse and hospitality. 
He could even order the clergyman's 
bonds to be loosed for the purpose of 
consecratingtheir last moments with 
Christian offices, and then slaughter 
the pastor and his flock together 
without remorse. Finally, it was by 
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his personal order, and probably in 
his presence, that the ladies and chil- 
dren, reserved from that massacre, 
were ruthlessly butchered— ay, liter- 
ally butchered, by the men and 
weapons fetched from the shambles. 
the evening before Havelock reached 
Cawnpore. Altogether, a thousand 
British lives have fallen a prey in 
cold blood to this villanous Mahnttta 
— the genuine type of his race, and 
of the "princely dvnasties** which 
British arms are blamed for over- 
throwing. 

Turning now frt)m the princes to 
the people of India, we are in a con- 
dition to show, from the most 
unmistakable evidence, their aph 

?reciation of John Company's R^. 
'he most decisive test of the per- 
manent character of any govern- 
ment, is the increase or decrease 
of the population under its sway. 
Under a harsh and oppressive 
rule, the subject either sinks into 
bondage and pauperism, or saves him- 
self by emigration. In either case a 
decrease in the population uniformly 
attests the pressure on their freedom 
and resources. Applv, then, this rule 
to British India, and particularly to 
the districts which have been longest 
under our sway. There is now before 
us a printed statement, dated at the 
East India House, in February last, 
showing the area and population of 
each division and presidency of India, 
according to the latest returns. The 
importance of this document can 
hardlv be overrated, since it alone 
affords the materials for the com- 
pletest refutation of the charges made 
against British administration. The 
following are the totals : — 



Area In tqiiftre mUa. Populntion. 

Under the Supreme Oovemment of India, 246,060 23,255,972 

Under the Lieut-Oovemor of Bengal, . 222,609 41,212,562 

Under Lieut.-Qover|io|: of N. W. ProYinoee, 105,726 33,216,865 



Bengal, fto., . 

Under the Madras Government, 

Under the Bombay Qo?emment, 

Total British India, 

Native States, 

French and Portuguese, 

Total, . e 



574,385 
132,090 
131,544 

838.019 

627,910 

1,254 



1,467,183 



97,684,899 
22,437,297 
11,790,042 

131,912,238 

48,423.630 

517,149 

180,853,017 



* The whole question of these *' Political Pensions " ought to tmdeigo a thorough 
revision. They are returned in the Parlimentaiy paper before quoted, at 
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Let us compare these lesiilts with 
the condition of Christendom. £x- 
cladinff Russia and the lesser states 
of the Baltic, the area of the remain- 
ing portions oi Continental Eorope is 
1,202,173 sqoare miles^ and the popa- 
lation 161,446,864, giymg an average 
of 134 to the square mile ; whOe that 
€^ British India, including all its wide 
tracts of jungle, marsh, desert and 
mountain, is as Idgh as 124. If we 
pursue the compansoninto the details 
given at the foot of the page,* we 
shall find that Ben^, our most ancient 
possession in India, presents an area 
considerably less than Austria, yet is 
equal in population to Austria, Swit- 
serland, and Holland put together. 
The North-Westem Provinces con- 
tain almost as many inhabitants as 
France, thou^ only half its dimen- 
sions. The Presidency of Madras, 
greatly exceeded in temtory by Spain, 
has a population outnumbering Spain, 
Portugal, and Belgium put together. 
The K>mbay Government, if we ex- 
clude its recent acquisitions of the 
Sattara mountains and the sand^ 
deserts of Scinde, rules over a terri- 
tory about the area of the united 
kingdoms of Bavaria, Hanover, Wir- 
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temberg, and Saxony, and the popu- 
lation is only about a million less than 
that of these select portions of €rer- 
many. In short, if to these mature 
kingdoms of Europe we add the latest 
member of their mmily, Turkey with 
her European principalitaes, and com- 
pare the whole with British India 
(including every recent and unsettled 
acquisition), it appears that the much- 
abused government of the East India 
Company retains, on an area smaller 
by lOOjOOO square miles, a population 
exceeding the Western administra- 
tions by twelve millions of souls ! 

Against this comparison it may 
be u^ged that the East is naturally 
more populous than the West ; an 
olyection not sustained, however, 
hj the condition of the orioital por- 
tions of Europe under Mussulman 
rule. Let us carry the comparison, 
however, to the East, and to obviate 
all imaginable ground of disparity, 
let us compare India with India-- 
the British with the native states, 
possessing the same climate, and in- 
habited by the veiy same races and 
tribes. It appears, then, that while 
British India includes about four- 
sevenths of the whole area, it contains 



£1,244,498; a heayy dutrge on the public revenue, and ^nsumed for the moet 
part by individuals who represent no genuine royalty or nationality, and whoee 
** courts " and ** palaces ** are dens of immorality and intrigue against the Governments 

Artft. Population. 

•Austria, 256,784 35.750,621 

Swiss Confederation, 14,907 2,892,740 

HoUand, 13,571 8,397,851 

285,262 41,541,212 

France, 201,961 35,783,170 

Spain 144,698 14,216,219 

Portugal, 86,510 8,412,500 

Belgium, ..... 11,869 4,859,090 

192,577 21,987,809 

Bavaria, 29,327 4,559,452 

Hanover, 14,802 1,819,253 

Wirtemberg, .... 7,503 1,783,268 

Saxony, 5.759 1,987,882 

57,891 10,099,800 

Add Turkey in Europe, . . 210,583 9,645,000 

Total Twelve States of Europe, 947,774 1 19,056,991 

The European populations are taken from the valuable little oompila^n before 
referred to, " If%dMk and £wvpe compared,** by Lieut-Geneiil John Bnggs, F.RS. 
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more than ^ve-fleyenths of the total 
population. The native statee, 
though containing less territory 
naturally uninhabitable, present an 
average i>opulation of only 77 to the 
square inile, to set against the 124 
belonging to British sway. 

Now, the people being the same 
in blood, religion, and habits of life 
under both dominions, and pos- 
sessing the most absolute facilities of 
migration, we conceive this test to be 
penectly decisive as to the native 
appreciation of the respective systems 
or government Naturally, the domi- 
nation of the forei^er, the white 
man, and the Christian, must be ob- 
iectionable to the nauve, whether 
Mohammedan, Hindoo, or aboriginaL 
Some great counter-attraction must 
exist to account for the disproportion 
we have exhibited ; and the material 
conditions of soil and climate being 
the same, it can only be the superior 
protection afforded to life ana pro- 
perty under British authority wnich 
occasions the augmented population. 
The verdict thus pronounced by the 
natives themselves, outweighs all the 
declamation of preachers and orators 
in England. 

We have yet a further use to make 
of these instructive statistics. British 
India, as already observed, includes, 
in its vast diversity of climate ana 
soil, a considerable extent of uncul- 
tivated territory. To render the 
comparison thoroufl^hly effectual, we 
should select the districts most ap- 
proximating to each other in the 
natural conditions which necessarily 
influence population. The returns 
do not afford the means of examining 
more closely the condition of the 
native states of India. But if we 
turn again to the European world, the 
results are most astonishing. The 
most thickly populated country in 
Europe is Bel^um, the paradise of 
agricultural fruitfulness ; and next to 
it stands England, with its swarm- 
ing hives of manufacturing industry. 
Bdgium, then, exhibits a population 
of 337 persons to the square mile, 
and England 304. Ireland has 242. 
Holland 231, France but 147, and 
Scotland only 110. Now, in Bengal, 
taking the average of five of the most 
poputous and five of the least popu- 
lous districts, while the lowest givds 
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118 persons to the square mile, the 
highestyields 698 ! Again, in the 
North-Westem Provinces^ the lowest 
average is 200, and the highest 678 ; 
in Madras^ the lowest average is 117, 
and the highest 324 ; while in Bom- 
bay the averase ranges from 124 to 
243. Thus, while there is no portion 
of cultivated India presenting so thin 
a population as Scotland, it has many 
distncts more than twice as thickly 
populated as the most populous por- 
tions of Europe 1 

The decisive character of this test 
has induced us to dwell upon it at 
greater length than we can assign 
to others omjr second to it in import- 
ance. Few things, to an English mind, 
are better tests of the character of a 
government than the amount of 
taxation levied from the subject 
Under Aurungzebe— the Great Mo- 
gul, whose £>minion immediately 
preceded our own, and is often con- 
trasted with it in utter ignorance 
of its real character— the imperial re- 
venue is stated to have amounted to 
;^7,724,615— a sum by no means 
extravagant in the gross, when com- 
pared with the extent of his domin- 
ions ; though, if that amount were 
actually resQised to the imperialexche- 

rr, it must imply, under Mohamme- 
collectors, a vastly larger sum 
wrung from the tax-payer. Now, the 
Mogm empire was at no time nearly 
so extensive as the British, the gross 
revenue of which amounts to only 
£28,821,192 ; less than four-fifths of 
the revenue of Aurungzebe. This is 
the total amount paid by the hundred 
and thirty millions of our native 
subjects in India for dl the purposes 
of government : when contrastedwith 
the number of persons who pay it, 
the r^ult is incredibly smaU. In 
^igland, in the year 1852, the taxa- 
tion was at the rate of £l, 19s. 4d. 
a-head ; in France it is £l, 12s.; in 
Russia, 19s. 3d. ; but in British India 
the average payment is only 4s. 4d. 
It is true that tne value of money, as 
compared with the necessaries of 
life, IS widely different in India and in 
Europe. The wages of labour, which 
represent the cost of living and the 
means of paying taxes, are on a 
different scale. Let us adjust the 
comparison, then, accordingly. The 
price of labour in India may be taken 
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at about seven shillings a-moatiiy 
and in Eneland at ten shillings a- 
week, or about six times as high; 
but the taxation in England is ntW 
times greater than in India. While 
in this country, then, tiie charges of 
government demand from each indi- 
vidual an annual sum equivalent to 
nearly /our weeks of labour, in India 
tiiey require only two and Orhalf. 

Moreover, of the total revenue so 
accruing, jt26,599,461 is spent in 
India itself, in the military defence 
of the country, the administration of 
justice, and the civil and political 
ezpenoiture of Ckivemment ; only a 
very few of the agents employed 
being Europeans, and they expend^ 
ing a large part of their incomes on 



RioBins. 
Land reyenae, 
CuBtoma, 

Salt, ... . 
Opium, .... 
Stamps, Post-office, and 
all other Hems, . 



Deficit (reduced to 
£972,971 by gain on 
exchange and other 
casualties), . 



X17,840,416 
1,974,999 
2,485,730 
4,871,227 

1,648,814 

£28,821,192 



1,042,892 



£29,864,090 



More than half the taxation of 
India, it will be seen, is raised from 
the land, the tenure of which is well 
kuown to be of a very complicated 
nature, and has ffiven rise to an 
abundance of mispTaoed censure on 
the (Government. Whatever may be 
thought either of the Zemindarry or 
the Kyotwar systems (and they have 
each their champions to the present 
day), it is certam that neither Lord 
ComwalliB in adopting the one, nor 
Sir Thomas Munro in the other, were 
actuated bjr any but the most gener- 
ous intentions towards the natives. 
The question was never regarded by 
either as one of advantage to the 
State, but entirely as one ofjustice to 
the proprietor and cultivator. The 



native servants and dealers. The 
chfuges for military stores and all 
other payments in England amount 
to little more than three millions, 
leaving a deficit <^ about a millioiL 

Qenend Briggs, in fact, censures 
the Government fbr having over- 
looked several items of taxation 
(dways levied under native go- 
vernments, and sanctioned by the 
Institutes of Menu, dedarinff that 
^ there would be no difficulty in 
creating new sources of revenue. 

From the Parliamentary paper be- 
fore quoted we have compiled a brief 
abstract, which we here annex, of the 
total income and expenditure of the 
year ending 30th April 1856 :— 



EXPBKDITUBB. 

Chaxgee oF collection, re- 
payments, &c., £6,743,952 
dvW and political estab- 
lishments, . 2.276,262 
Judicial and police, . 2,510,799 
Public works, . . 1,881,606 
MiliUry charm, . 10,417,369 
Indian navy, fta, . 5,908,070 
Mint and xniscellaneouB, 127,085 
Intenat on debt, . . 2,044,318 

£26,599,461 
Chaii^ paid in England, 
Induding military 
atores, transport of 
troops, furlough pay, 
and diyidend of 
£682,689 to East In- 
dia proprietorsy 



8,264,629 
£29,864,090 



difficulty arose in great measure from 
the obscurity which Mohammedan 
oppression had thrown over native 
institutions ; and if, with the light 
which has now been shed upon this 
Question by subsequent researches of 
the Company's officers, we are now 
inclined to view witii greater favour 
the system applied by Sir Mark 
Oubbon with si^al success to the 
embarrassed territories of Mysore, 
and more or lees followed in our 
later acquisitions and the north- 
western provinces of Bengal, it is 
sur^y no reproach to the &st India 
Company or their servants, that, 
having done their best in former 
tipies with the information then 
available, they have steadfastiy 
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laboured, both by inquiry and ex- 
periment, after a better system, and, 
unlike €k>yemment departments at 
home, have been ready to adopt every 
improvement that was discovered. 

We proceed to another head. No- 
thing is more common than to hear the 
" Company's government " censured 
by the smatterers at home for their 
neglect of Public Works in India. 
It is taunted with the magnificent 
operations of the Mogul emperors, 
IMurticularly with respect to irriga- 
tion, than which nothing is so im- 
portant to tropical agriculture. Now, 
we happen to nave learned something 
of these imperial works, from a de- 
scription given of them in a recent 
publication of Colonel Baird Smith, 
F.G.S.. now Chief Engineer in the 
camp before Delhi. An important 
canal was made by the Emperor 
Feroze Toghluk in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but more to 
water the gardens of his favourite 
hunting -place of Hissar, than to 
supply the wants oi the people over 
whom he reined. This caniQ ceased 
to flow shortly after the death of its 
projector. Nearly two centuries 
later it was reopened by Akbar, but 
ceased again in 1707, the year of 
Aurungzebe^s demise. This canal was 
the more important for running 
through a country bordering on the 
desert, which returned to its original 
sterility on its stoppage. The &mous 
Delhi canal was only finished under 
Shah Jehan in 1626, and ceased to 
flow at Delhi in 1753. In short, 
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experience to guide them, and the 
operations were difficult as well as 
novel It is no wondei: then, that 
their schemes were conflicting ; and 
the Nepaul and Mahratta wars en- 
suing, no progress was made up to 
the year 1817. The works were 
then vigorously pushed forward, and 
in the thirty years ensuing, upwards 
of half a million sterling was ex- 
pended on canals to the west of the 
Jumna, and neariy ^£200,000 on those 
to the east.. When the difficulty of 
the work is fairly considered, with 
the danger of mistakes,* this implies 
no inconsiderate amount of exertion. 
Some account of that stupendous 
work, the Granges Canal, opened on 
the 8th Ajoril 1854, was given in our 
issue for December last Applicable 
to the double purpose of irrigation 
and navigation, it extends over 525 
miles in lenrai, measuring in its 
greatest deptn 10 feet, and in its 
extreme breadth 170 feet. Viewed 
as a means of irrigation, it is five 
times as long as all the main lines of 
Lombardy and Egypt put together. 
As the channel of navigation, it nearly 
equals the aggregate length of the 
four greatest canius in France, greatly 
exce^ all the first-class canals of 
Holland put together, and is larger 
by one-third than the greatest navi- 
gation canal in the United States of 
America. The different branches in 
progress will extend this unparalleled 
monument of British engineering skill 
to a total length of 900 mUes, afford- 
uuw M jLnsiuM, xu xiu^ xu puviv. ing irruntion to 1.470,000 acres of 
all the boasted canals of Mogul land. The cost of this splendid work 



construction were practically ex- 
tinct before the British came into 
possession. The country they had 
watered was, for years before our 
acquisition of it in the opening of 
the present century, the Imttle-field 
oi the Mohammedans and Mahrattas, 
and still exhibits the traces ci the 
ruin effected in their desolating wars. 
No sooner had this region come under 
British sway, than engineer officers 
were emi>loyed to report on the means 
of restoring the irrigation. Military 
engineers had, of course, but little 



amounted in 1854 to £1,400,000. 

Under the government of Madras, 
also, though the minor presidencies 
always complain ci the restrictions 
laid on their expenditure by the 
Supreme Covemment, and for some 
years the public works were in fact 
greatly neglected, yet a conmiission 
of inquiry, issued by the Court of 
Directors, nas been attended by the 
most gn,t\Maf results. In the pro- 
vince of Taiyore, which has been 
better cared for than others^ the 
yearly expenditure on works or irri- 



* The town of La1pur» whose extendve ruins are still visible in a hollow near 
Rohtuk, was entirely destroyed by the inefficiency of the line originally given 
by Ali Murdan Khan to the Delhi canaL The accamnlated waters burst the banks, 
and overflowed the ooontry with a widaepread devastation. 
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fEition, from 1831 to 1850, avenffed 
9152, effecting an increase of cmti* 
vation to the extent of 79,869 acres, 
with an aggregate addition to the 
land-revenue of £277,525 — the value 
to the proprietors being of course 
augmented in proportion. Colonel 
Arthur Cotton, tne Chief Engineer at 
Madras, gives the result of fifty years' 
work in Tanjore, as involving an ex- 
penditure of i£250,000 on n^MT worics 
and improvements, effecting an an- 
nual increase of revenue of £4000, 
and an addition to the value of the 
land of £200,000 a-year. On the 
banks of the Godavery the same 
talented officer projected, in 1844, 
a scheme of irrigation involving the 
construction of a dam or weir across 
the bed of a broad river, with no 
foundation but loose sand. Adopting 
a native method, he suooeedcKl in 
erecting a structure which required 
the labour of 10,000 workmen, and 
the laying of 200,000 bricks per diem 
for four months consecutivdv. The 
jMtft of the country irrigated By these 
works is estimated at 1,200,000 
acres; an increase of ;£35,000 per 
annum has already accrued to the 
land-tax. and the ultimate result is 
expected to add ;£3,320,000 to the 
annual value of the land.* 

Of the munificence displayed bv 
the " cheesemon^rs of LeadenhaU 
Street,** in fostenng this department 
of national improvement, a striking 
illustration is afforded in the volumes 
of Col. Baird Smith, published under 
the orders of the Honourable Court of 
Directors. This distinguished officer 
was despatched by the Court on a 
mission, in 1850, to examine that 
" classic land of irrigation,** Northern 
Italy— the only country in Europe 
possessed of any system of the kind 
worthy of scientific investigation. 
To a personal narrative of much in- 
terest ne has annexed historical and 
de8crii>tive details of the canals of 
irrigation in Piedmont and Lom- 
baray, with a careful examination of 
the practice and legislation in both 
kingdoms, and a comparison of their 
sv/rtems with those or Northern and 
Central India. When "publicopinion** 
in this coimtry shall have enlight- 
ened itself by the perusal of these 
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volumes, it will perhaps be leas in- 
clined to sneer at the supineness of 
the East India Company and its 
servants. 

We are not the indiscriminate 
advocates, however, of any gorem- 
ment We neither conceal nor 
defend the little attention as ]ret 
bestowed on the other great requisite 
for the development m internal re- 
sooroee— the construction of roads. 
In this department the Indian 
Qovemment nave certainly not kept 
pace with the demands of the age, 
or with the practice of other con- 

auerors. It is cnieflyx>n this point that 
[le tribe of detractors, whose one 
idea of India is as a rival to the 
United States in the supply of 
cotton for the Manchester market, 
are enabled to give the semblance of 
justice to their complaints. It is 
true that much has been done to pro- 
mote the growth and improve the 
cleaning ot cotton in India, but the 
want of good roads ruinously ciu>- 
ples every other scheme for the de- 
velopment of native industry. The 
want is the more remarkable, since 
it is just the kind of public woric 
most required for the political exi- 
gencies and the personal comfort of 
the governing race. It is quite un- 
accountable how English governors 
and commanders-in-chief should have 
gone on so long, sending troops across 
the country witn an enormous train of 
camp-followers, at the rate often miles 
anday. and wasting three predoos 
montns themselves on a river-voyage 
from Calcutta to Delhi, when the 
^rstem of roads with which they were 
familiar in England might at once 
have quadruple the despatch (and 
therefore the efficiene^) of tneir armies^ 
administering, moreover, in no small 
measure, to their own health and 
convenience— at the same time that it 
developed internal rraources certain 
to repav all the cost a hundredfold. 
The omv apology that can be made 
lies in the extent and variety of Uie 
labours which an Indian Govern- 
ment is expected to undertake. We 
need hardly remind our readers that 
English roads are the product of 
private skill and ci^ital. Even 
in the construction of railroads^ 
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"which the other nations of Europe 
have instinctively assigned to the pro- 
vince of government— H30 deep-rooted 
is our distrust oV^ government work " 
that we have insisted on retaining 
them to private enterprise, at a ruinous 
loss (as it has proved) of land, money, 
and system. It is, after all, then, 
but a national pNeculiarity which the 
Indian authorities have unfortu- 
nately not been free frouL They have 
been actuated too much, instead of 
too little, by the views which make 
up what is arrogantly called the 
" wisdom of Parliament.'* And the 
remedy would seem to be, not to 
sink the Indian administration deeper 
in the vortex of " public opinion in 
England, but to withdraw it more 
carefully to the special and distinctive 
peculiarities of India. 

It must be borne in mind, too, 
that the principles of British 
government do not admit of the 
forced labour by which less scrupu- 
lous masters constructed the high- 
roads of antiquity. The traces of 
Eoman skill and enterprise are still 
patent in this island ; but no records 
remain of the hundreds of thousands 
of British bondmen whose lives may 
have been sacrificed in penetrating 
the forest or the marsh, and whose 
bones lie unnoticed in the foundations 
of the conquerors* roads. Still this is 
unquestionably the department that 
most jesses for improvement in 
India. Kailroads in particular ought, 
ere this, to have extended widely in 
a country which they are so certain 
to ameliorate at every point of 
rational life. A railroad from Cal- 
cutta to Lahore would have either 
prevented the Sepoy insurrection, 
by affording the means of instan- 
taneously removing wavering corps 
from the contaminating atmosphere, 
and overawing the disaffected, or 
would at least have crushed it in 
the bud, by concentrating the small 
available European force on the scene 
of the first outbreaks. A public work, 
so certain to add almost indefinitelv 
to the power of Government as well 
as the riches of the country, must no 
longer be delajred by the reluctance 
of British capitalists to invest in 
India without a Government guaran- 
tee, nor by the hesitation of Govern- 
ment, however natural, to extend a 
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guarajitee where they are not able, 
or not permitted, to exercise a cor- 
responding amount of superinten- 
dence. 'Whether the respective parties 
would be likely to come to a speedier 
agreement, by transferring this dis- 
cussion from Leadenhall Street to 
Whitehall, may well be doubted by 
those who have been initiated in the 
mysteries of patent-seeking, or cooled 
their heels m the "Circumlocution 
Office.*' 

From the material departments of 
Government let us now ascend to 
the higher regions of mind. The 
foremost object — the ver^r ri>.«^— of 
all government is the administration 
ojjtistice, and that not so much for the 
equitable adjustment of individual 
claims, as for leavening the public 
mind with the great principles of 
moral rectitude. Few, perhaps, reflect 
how much the strong sense of right 
and wrong which actuates the Img- 
lish mind is owing to the operation 
of our courts of justice, daily bringing 
the rules of e<iuity in a practical form 
to the experience and observation of 
the masses who attend their sittings. 
There is, hence, in the generality 
of Englishmen, such a sense of the 
sacredness of justice that it seems a 
light thing to say it is never bought 
amonff us. The man who would see 
little harm in quietly pocketing & dou- 
ceur from, a candidate for his seat at an 
election, would indignantlv spurn a 
five-pound note to say Guilty or Not 
Guilty in the jury-box. We should all 
rise up in one snout of horror if it 
were but hinted that a British 
judge was open to a bi'ibe. It may 
seem little, then, to advance, that 
this national incorruptibility of jus- 
tice has accompanied its administra- 
tion in India, Yet it may be re- 
membered that our forefathers found 
it necessary to bind their kings, in 
the Great Charter, not to sell as well 
as not to delay justice— that the 
great Lord Bacon was not free from 
this vice— and that in fact judicial 
bribery has more or less tainted the 
administration of all countries except 
our own, under the light of its pre- 
sent imm)ved state of public morals. 
In the East, from the days of Solo- 
mon downward, the "wicked man 
has taken a gift out of his bosom to 
pervert the ways of judgment** 
2s 
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(Prov. xvii. 23). In India this prac- 
tice is BO rooted in native ideas, 
that it governs the ordinary forms 
of salutation. In place of grasp- 
ing your right hand in frauKneBS 
and truth, the native accosts you 
with a present If it be only a 
worthless lime, the form must be 
preserved, "to make your honour's 
face white j" so attesting the uni- 
versal conviction that neither kind- 
ness nor justice is to be obtained 
gratuitously. Such forms are the 
straws which show the current of 
public feeling. When royalty \b ap- 
proached, they take the more 8ul>- 
stantial form of nuzzur — ie, gold 
pieces — to anoint the hand which 
IS the fountain of justice; and 
the spirit indicated in such com- 
pliments may be judged of by a 
little anecdote related to us in the 
Mysore territories, where the Riyah, 
sitting in the hail of justice, and 
pronouncing on the complaints of 
his subiects in that Oriental and 
paternal simplicity which dispenses 
with professional judges, advocates, 
and forms, decided the same case 
Hve times over — terque. quaterque, 
reversing his former judgment, as a 
confidential agent whispered in the 
royal ear the sum by which the 
litigants kept alternately bidding for 
victory ! 

It is not so small a thing, then, we 
say, to have practically taught the 
natives of India the great lesson of 
judicial intemty. A book has just 
appeared caSlea the Autchiography 
of Lutfullah, a Mohammedan gentle- 
man who travelled through much of 
British India, visited Ei^land, and 
has written his observations in our 
language. Such a work is alone 
enough to indicate a revolution in 
native mind and practice, not effect- 
ed in all the previous centuries since 
the Christian era. The views of the 
author are generaUy favourable to 
the Company's government : in par- 
ticular he fails not to note that, 
wherever he went, he always heard, 
" The Feringhees were veiy just. 
The general conviction is farther 
attested by the resort of litigants to 
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our several courts. One of the de- 
lusions with which we love to cheat 
ourselves in this country is, that all 
the world stands enraptured at the 
si^ht of our " free institutions," hast- 
ening, like flies to a sugar-cask, to 
partake of their blessings the moment 
they are exposed to view. But there 
is, perhaps, not one "institution" of 
ours which the " benighted Hindoo" 
does not consider viStly inferior to 
his own. He has not the slightest 
respect for our laws — he greatly pre- 
fers his punchayet to our jury- 
laughs to scorn the notion of decid- 
ing oy the evidence which, he quietly 
remarks, can be manufactured at 
pleasure — deems the sul^KBning of 
witnesses on a public prosecution, in 
whidi they have no interest, an in- 
tolerable interference with private 
afflEurs— and marvels incessantly how 
a wise judge can let a notorious 
criminal escape for such simple rea- 
sons as a naw in the indictment, 
or even a defect in the evidence. 
What the native does respect is, that 
—hampered, and foolish, and blun- 
dering as he deems ourmodesof pro- 
cedure— the British judge is above 
the suspicion of corruption. He 
trusts the Englishman for what he 
never found uot exi)ectcd in any 
native,— judgment without gill or 
respect of persona It is this which 
fills the courts in India with crowds 
of litigants, for whom we coold 
heartily desire a better provision 
than at present exists. 

This is a province whicA peculiariy 
belongs to the Crown, and the royal 
prerogative was very early exerted, 
under parliamentaiy sanction, in the 
establishment of a Supreme Court of 
Judicature at each of the three Presi- 
dencies. We consider these .courte 
to be decidedly the worst in the 
country. Presided over by Queens 
ludges with enormous salaries, they 
have seldom secured even a a^^"* 
amount of professional knowledge 
on the bench, while the bar is, ot 
course, proportionally second-rate. 
Barristers of fame or promise at 
home, will seldom* forego the caieer 
that opens in Westminster HaU ana 



♦ The names of Sir Edward Ryan and Sir Laurence Peel forbid us to say '*^^ '' 
and doubtleas other individuals might be named very superior to the system vx^J 
belonged to. 
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St Stephen's. The crimson silk, silver 
sticks, and '' barbaric gold"* of the 
Indian judge, are the insignia of ac- 
knowledced mediocrity— not seldom 
of proved incapacity — m English law : 
they always decorate ignorance ojf 
native usages and even speech. Such 
courts are mere caricatures of West- 
minster Hall: their absurditv was 
conclusively demonstrated wnen it 
was found necessary to exclude them 
from all jurisdiction over the mem- 
bers of Government, and persons 
acting under their orders : for it is 
only as a check on the Company's 
government that a ro^al court could 
nave a loctu standi m the country. 
Tl^e indispensable denial of such 
nowers should have taught the LedA- 
lature the folly of erectinjg such a 
court Yet, like the currier in the 
fable, Sir Erskine Peny*s main idea of 
Indian reform seen» to be the un- 
limited importation of English law- 
yers! 

The courts presided over by the 
Company's civil servants are un- 
doubtedly anomalous in their com- 
position, and burdensome in their 
procedure j while courts - martial, 
which, in stations not included in 
British territoiy, are obliged to ex- 
ercise civil and criminal junsdio- 
tion over British subjects, are na- 
turally unqualified for the co^misance 
of any but military causes, rerhaps 
the system of administration best 
adapted to native wants is that 
which obtains in the Mysore terri- 
tories, where the courts of the Ha- 
jah are continued under the native 
judges, but superintended at every 
point oy the Commissioner and his 
European assistants. The whole judi- 
cial system of India, however, un- 
doubtedly demands a searching and 
consistent reform. 

On the efforts of the Company's 
government to promote the educor 
turn of the natives in the Sanscrit, 
the vernacular, and the English lan- 
guages, we have already spoken.* 
They are confessedly experimental, 
and hampered by the great question 
of rc/j^wm, which we are presently to 
notice. No one can fairly char^ 
the Government — apart from this 
question— with any want of zeal or 
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honesty in their several exertions. 
It is probably the fact, also^ that the 
results are far greater than \& usuaUy 
supposed. In the army, however, and 
among the mass of agricultural na- 
tives, out little seems as yet to have 
been attempted. The Sepoy, in par- 
ticular, is in general childishly ignor- 
ant ; very few can read their own 
language. Even the native officers 
often cannot write their names. As 
a necessary consequence, their minds, 
when off duty, are left to fluctuate be- 
tween dull vacant stupidity and the 
wild fictions of their legendary faith. 
This state of mind is of course liable 
to a credulity more than childish, 
and to outbreaks of passion border- 
ing on frenzy. To this cause may 
in sreat measure be attributed the 
reaainess with which the cartridge 
grievance was accepted, and the 
atrocious outburst of "heathen rage" 
that ensued. It seems to us, however, 
that the Indian Government, like too 
many friends of education at home, 
have been aiming too high — travel- 
ling, in fact, too fast instead of too 
slow, in the race of secular instruc- 
tion and civilisation. Far from think- 
ing that our century of British rule 
has done little for India, we are lost 
in astonishment at the extent and 
progress of the movement attempted. 
Next to Religion, the greatest 
of educational agencies is legisla- 
tion ; and the legislation of British 
India during the last fifty years 
has introduced new principles of 
thought and action, exceeding proba- 
bly what any other people have had 
to grapple with in any centuiy of the 
world snistory. It may be doubted 
whether England herself during the 
sixteenth century, which changed the 
entire relations of Church and State, 
and subjected the whole literature of 
the land to the influence of the Holy 
Scriptures, experienced a greater or 
more rapid revolution of public opi- 
nion. Snock after shock has been ad- 
ministered to minds to which change 
was unknown for a thousand years. 
The ancient rite of Suttee, which, 
though nowhere positively emoined 
as a religious ordinance, had been 
the decus et testamen of leroale hon- 
our in the highest ranks, as far as 
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the influence of Brahmanism extend- 
ed, has been abolished by an act of the 
Legislature throughout the British 
dominions, and almost entirely aban- 
doned, in consequence of our repre- 
sentations, in the native states. In- 
fanticidey tolerated if not licensed by 
Roman ciyilisation, and based among 
the Hindoos on the sanctions of re- 
ligion, has in like manner been de- 
ckred illegal ; and though not yet 
absolutely exterminated,* is in pro- 
cess of entire abolition. Human 
iocrifices. judged essential, and sys- 
tematically offered among the hiU- 
tribes, have been utterly prohibited 
to the extent of British influence, and 
numbers of victims devoted to the 
knife have been released and provided 
for. Thuggefy defended by the sanc- 
tions both of caste and creed, has been 
put down with a remorseless nand, and 
the worshippers of the divinity from 
whom Calcutta itself derives its 
name, are sent to the gallows as mur- 
derers. Slavery y whicn had subsisted 
since the Brahmanists reduced the 
aboriginal races to serfdom, more 
than thirty centuries ago, has been 
wholly abolished. These acts alone 
involve an enormous amount of pro- 
gress, declaring, to a certain extent, 
tne equality of sexes and races, put- 
ting human life above the demands 
even of religious worship, and pro- 
claiming the laws which defena it 
more sacred than the most binding 
obligations of custom and caste. 

To these demands on Hindoo ** pub- 
lic opinion.** for centuries so immobile, 
we nave lately added a frirther as- 
sertion of " woman*s rights," in releas- 
ing young widows from the bondage 
of an enforced celibacy ; and lastly, 
that prodigious leap out of darkness 
into bght taken by tne famous lex loci, 
passed 11th April 1860. This latter 
act, for brevity and range of applica- 
tion, is positively without parallel in 
the field of legislative reform. Its 
text is as foUows : " So much of any 
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law or usage now in force, within the 
territories subject to the government 
of the East India Company, as in- 
flicts on any person torfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held in 
any way to impair or afltect any right 
of inheritance, by reason of his or 
her renouncing, or having been ex- 
cluded from, the commumon of any 
relirion, or feeing deprived of caste, 
shall cease to be enforced as law in the 
courts of the East India Company, 
and in the courts established by royal 
charter within the said territories." 
In these few unostentatious words 
was established at one sweep the 
completest liberty of conscience and 
faith among 130 millions of human 
beings, with whom, a century ago, 
conscience had no existence, and a 
change of religion was not only im- 
possible, but inconceivable ! 

If to all this innovation we add the 
effect of Government operations, con- 
ducted on principles or rectitude and 
good faith exceeding the highest 
pitch of native opinioiKyet criticised 
and condemned by a free press, with 
a license that would disgust in Eng- 
land, there is surely little cause to 
complain of any want of stimulus in 
the march of Hindoo civilisation. 
Rather may it be feared lest a too 
ea^er advance on so many different 
pomts at once should provoke a reac- 
tion in the direction aimed at by the 
Bherma Sobha,f 

To judge aright of the effects pro- 
duced and in progress under the East 
India Compaiiy*s ^vemment, we 
must view the question not so much 
with European as with Asiatic eyee. 
The very propagation of our language 
in the Government schools is an en- 
ormous instrument of national edu- 
cation, though censured, and we 
think with justice, for that over-rigid 
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[partiality which proscril 
f the Scriptures. Th 
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schools are judged bV the educated 
native, and even by the missionaries 



* The popalation returns exhibit in every district throughout India, both among 
Mohammedftns and Hindoos, a preponderance of males over females, which we know 
not how to account for save as the effect of female infanticide. 

t We have now before us a minute, written by Sir Thomas Munro on the 12th 
April 182*2, in wbiob, considering the proposal for a free presf, after arguing against 
its utility or safety in a country where the natives have no voice in the government, 
he predicts as its consequence — not immediately, but after many years — an insurrec- 
tion of the native army. The Sepoys, he says, will rise;^, and not the people } 
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who blame their exclusion of Chiis- 
tianitj, as engines of immense power 
in uprooting prejudice and ignorance. 
" It is impossible/* says one of the 
most experienced Frotestant mission- 
aries of the day, " to exaggerate the 
importance of these facts (the study 
of Endish, and the circulation of 
English books), and especially as to 
their influence for good or evil on the 
Hindoo mind. This will become more 
apparent when it is known that 
Anglifh education, apaHfrom reli- 
gious intti'uction, is subversive of Bin- 
aooism, . . . The literature and 
science of the Hindoos being incor- 
porated with their religion, if you 
destroy the former, which abounds 
with palpable errors^ by the introduc- 
tion of the true science of Europe, 
the foundation of the latter must De 
overthrown." The editor of a pub- 
lic paper in Calcutta says, in rela- 
tion to Govetmment education, from 
which Christianity is wholly excluded, 
" No missionaiy ever taught us to 
forsake the religion of our fathers ; 
it was Government that did us this 
service I " Another says, himself too 
the editor of an English paper : '' Has 
not the Hindoo College been the 
foundation of a new race of men 
among us ? Have all the e forts of the 
missionaries given a tithe of that 
shock to the superstitions of the people 
which has been given by the Hinaoo 
College 1 This at once shows that 
the means they pursue to overturn 
the ancient rei^ of idolatry is not 
calculated to insure success, and 
ought to be abandoned for another, 
wmch promises better success.** * 

Dr Percival, in adducing these ex- 
tracts, rejects, of course, the &]lacious 
inference, that the missionaries should 
adopt the Government system ^ " but," 
he adds, *' we cannot reject his testi- 
mony as to the efficacy of the means 
of enlightenment which detached 
him and others from their ancestral 
faith. It is a most interesting fact 
(he continues), that in almost every 
part of India — I mean its chief 
cities —the spread of the English 
language and literature is rapidly 
altering the phases of the Hmdoo 
mind." The alteration, indeed, is 
taking a direction which neither, the 
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Christian nor the statesman can con- 
template without alarm. The most 
evident tendency of such education 
hitherto has been, to generate a "scep- 
tical infidel cast of mind,** which, 
while it is far from effecting the moral 
regeneration aimed at by the Gospel, 
is ominous in relation to the stability 
of British power. Still this condi- 
tion of mind is regarded by many 
friends of Christianity as not only 
constituting a peculiar call upon the 
Church (whose office more than the 
State*s it is to supply direct Christian 
instruction), but also as affording some 
assistance to her labours. Dr Percival 
adduces the following from the pen 
of a gentleman, himself many years 
resident in India^ as worthy of the 
most serious consideration : — 

"At Calcutta, and in the great cities 
of Bengal, the (Government have 
founded colleges and seminaries to 
instruct natives in European know- 
ledge, and to fit them for the very 
responsible and high offices in the 
public seryice to which they are now 
eligible. But the knowledge so im- 
parted is not confined to the few who 
draw the higher prizes in the lottery 
of Indian official Ufe, nor even to 
the larger number who hope, by fit- 
ness, to open the way to selection 
for office j it will have imparted its 
tone to all who come within the 
scope of its operations, and of its 
results; and it is accordingly acknow- 
ledged that the native mind is 
awakened and inauisitive on matters 
to which it was formerly utterly in- 
different The truths of science, and 
the philosophy of real history, cannot 
consist in tne same mind with Pau- 
ranic fables, and the abominations 
of mythology and idolatry ; but it is 
too well known that they may con- 
sist with the profession of benevolent 
atheism, or still more with the se- 
ductive and self-applauding discover- 
ies of natural rehgion. It is to the 
native mind, in this advanced state of 
cultivation, that it becomes important 
that Christianity should be presented 
with its saving truths in the efful- 
gence of Divine light.** 

This latter extract conducts us to 
that part of the East India Com- 
pan/s administration, which is just 
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now most aniyeraally, and (we are 
free to confess) most deservedly con- 
demned. Still, on this great ques- 
tion of religion, we are constantly 
struck by the vagueness, as well 
as unfairness, of the public cen- 
sure. When we hear of the timid 
policy which has shrunk from avow- 
mg its Christian belief, and shame- 
fuQv cowered before Hindoo idolatry, 
we have great difficulty in compre- 
hending exactly what the publio 
means to complain of, and wno are 
the parties to blame. The charge 
divides itself into two heads — sins of 
omission, and sins of commission : 
the Company has not done what it 
ought for the manifestation of British 
Christianity, and it has done what it 
ought not, m supporting or counte- 
nancing the native superstitions. 

Let us consider, then, under the first 
head, what is meant when it is said 
that the East India Company's gov- 
ernment have shrunk from mani^t- 
ing their own religion before the 
natives of India. If it oe intended that 
the several branches of their admin- 
istration have not been conducted on 
the principles of mercy, justice, and 
good faitn, which characterise the 
Christian religion, we have disproved 
the charge in the preceding portions 
of this article. We affirm, on the con- 
trary, that an example has been set 
before the eyes of the natives, which, 
however inferior to the high standard 
of the Christian Scriptures (as it is 
common both for governments and 
individuals in this world to fall short 
of the requisitions of their religion), 
is nevertheless so infinitely superior 
to any exhibited in India before, aa 
to necessitate the inference that its 
present governors are actuated by a 

Surer faith than either the Mo- 
ammedan or the Hindoo rulers of 
former times. We have not the 
shadow of a doubt that this inference 
is generally drawn by the natives, 
and Christianity proportionately re- 
spected. 

If the allegation be that the Com- 
pany's governments do not, in the 
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persons of their Christian officers, 
show that respect for religious or* 
dinances whicn is demanded by 
Christianity, we acidn deny the fact 
The public mind is abused with 
stories which, if they had ever any 
foundation in truth, belong to a pe- 
riod long since passed away. It is 
true, that in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when churches 
were confessedly both insufficient in 
number and but thinly attended in 
London — when every pulpit in Eng- 
land and Scotland resounded wim 
complaints of the low tone of piety 
and morals induced by the Frencn Re- 
volution—there was not much ^pear- 
ance of religion in our Indian stations. 
Few could boast of a chaplain — fewer 
still of a church ; the clergymen sent 
out were sometimes not of the best 
order, and officers and soldiers were 
scandalously inattentive to the ex- 
hortations of the most commendable. 
We know not, however, that even 
then the case was worse than in the 
militaiy stations of our other distant 
possessions, or even in some of the 
barracks and quarters in our own 
Christian land. 

So far as the East India Company 
is concerned, we can discover no great- 
er '^ timidity " than in the Ministers of 
the Crown. Their articles of war were 
the same as those of the royal army 
— nay^ a solicitude was manifested 
on tnis head by the City Company, 
which we never heard of m Downing 
Street or the Horse Guards. So 
early as the 25th May 1798, we find 
a despatch of the Court of Directors 
strictly ei\joining a decent observance 
of the Lord's Day (which they had 
heard was often profaned by public 
amusements), ana threatening with 
dismissal the cha^^ns who should 
neglect their sacred duties. These 
instructions were so vigilantly fol- 
lowed up, that within a few years a 
great improvement was perceptible. 
The strictest attention was paid to 
religious duties under the government 
of Lord Wellesley,* and Sir John 
Shore declared that he witnessed 



* The following is an extract from a letter written in 1606, by the Rev. Daniel 
Corrie, one of the most exemplary of the Bengal chaplains, and afterwards for a 
brief season Bishop of Madras : " The state of society is much altered for the 
better within these few years. The Marquees Wellesley openly patronised religion; 
he on every occasion made moral character a mm ^ %(m to his patronage, and 
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in India fuller churches and more 
attentiye audiences than he belieyed 
to exist in any other part of the 
world. 

In the present day, we need hardly 
inform our readers that churches 
and chaplams are to be found in 
all the military stations, and in many 
of the civil ones, and as a general 
rule, religious duties are even more 
carefully observed in India than 
in England. A clergyman who offi- 
ciated there as a chaplain for several 
years^ and now fills an important 
])osition in a large town at home, as- 
sures us that he had always a l^er 
attendance, both at church and sacra- 
ment, than is usual in this country ; 
that the general tone of society there 
is more religious than our own * and 
that numbers both of the civil and 
military servants of the Company are 
eminent for their Christian life and 
conversation. We rejoice to circulate 
such a testimony at the present 
juncture, proving that the gallant 
hearts whose unparalleled sufferings 
and heroic deeds have filled all 
Europe with sympathy and admira- 
tion, were not so deficient in yet 
higher duties, nor, we reverently 
trost, so devoid of their consolation 
in their bitter extremity, as some 
ungenerous detractors would insin- 
uate. 

What then is the accusation? That 
the Company's government has taken 
no step actively to promote Chris- 
tianity amone the natives? Here 
again we are obliged to demand what 
steps they ought to have taken? 
Only on one point can we find any- 
thing like a tandble complaint, viz. 
the exclusion of the holy Scriptures 
and generally of Christian books from 
the Government schools. This exclu- 
sion is enforced, however, not from 
any reluctance on the part of Govern- 
ment to acknowledge its own religion, 
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occasioned by a widespread suspicion 
in the minds of its native soldiers of 
an intention to effect their conversion 
to Christianity. Can it for a moment 
be imagined that the 80^000 Sepoys 
who have broken out m rebeUion 
from this suspicion, or the much lar- 
ger and more intelligent portion of 
the native population by whom it 
was shared, supposed the Government 
to be indifferent to its own reli^on ? 
Mr Colvin reports that the opimon of 
the Sepoys " was held, however un- 
wisely, by the mass of the population, 
and even by some of the more intelli- 
gent classes. Never was a delusion 
more wide or deep."* The English jjress 
has chosen to tnink the '"cartridge 
grievance " a mere pretext, put for- 
ward to conceal a plot of another de- 
scription j but whatever may have 
been "the plot" (which remains to 
this day as ^reat a mystery as Titus 
Gates's), it is certain that the cart- 
rid^ was the spark which fired the 
tram, and the train itself was the 
general suspicion of an intention on 
the part of Government to bring the 
natives over to Christianity. Mr 
Colvin reports this as the unanimous 
view of his best officers, produced by 
acquaintance with the native feeling 
through a variety of sources. The 
general conviction, he says, was ex- 
pressed by a Brahmin, who said that 
having reduced all India to one 
government, it was intended also to 
reduce it to one religion, and that was 
impious. Now it is simply impos- 
sible that such a state of feeling 
should have existed, had it been true 
that our Governments were afraid to 
exhibit their faith. The native sus- 
picions, however mistaken in the par- 
ticular fact, demonstrate a knowl^ge 
on their part both that the Govern- 
ment was Christian, and that Chris- 
tianity laid claim to be a universal 
religion. It was because of this 
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schools as a denial or concealment 
of their own religion. It was adopted 
from precisely the same motives as 
dictated the exclusion of the au- 
thorised version of the Bible from the 
national schools of Ireland, simply be- 
cause its introduction mignt have re- 
pelled the scholars whom it was 
wished to attract. As a matter of 
policy, we think the Indian Gk*vem- 
ments have made a mistake. It has 
been proved by experiment in the 
mission schools that Hindoos do not 
object to study the Christian Scrip- 
tures, or other books imbued with 
Christian teaching. The Calcutta 
School-Book Society circulates up- 
wards of 30,000 English publications 
of this character yearly, and it is said 
the missionary seminaries are even 
more numerously attended than those 
of the Government This may seem 
paradoxical to English minds, con- 
trasting this extravagant horror of 
a cartndge with indifference to the 
Bible, the acknowledged standard 
and vehicle of Christianity. But in 
this we have only another illustra- 
tion of the wide distinction between 
castf and creed. It is no breach 
of caste to study the Bible, nor 
even to accept its doctrines.. Caste 
is compatible with Vedantism, de- 
ism, atheism, quite as much as with 
idolatry. It is not lost hj the 
avowal of all Christian doctrine, if 
only the act of baptism be abstained 
from ; and even oaptism has been 
received by thousands, who still 
retain the distinctions of caste, and 
enforce them at the Lord's table.* 

Neither history, geography, astron- 
omy, medicine, or natural philosophy 
can be taught without impugning 
some established tradition, or even 
some direct statement of their re- 
ligious standards. Such contradic- 
tions, it seems, do not shock the 
native conscience, which appears to 
have the faculty of combining con- 
tradictions ; there is no reason why 
we should find it in scruples which 
it does not challenge for itself. It 
is another question now far the sim- 
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pie introduction of Christian books 
would increase the leverage for that 
gradual upheaving of heathenism 
which we have seen to be the ef- 
fect of Government education as at 
present conducted. The Mission 
Schools also disregard caste ; another 
and a larger question, on which we 
cannot now enter. The missionaries, 
however, can confine their instruc- 
tion to tnose who choose to accept it 
on their own tenns. It might be 
otherwise in the case of Government, 
if any classes were deterred from ad- 
vantages which ought to be open to 
all But that Government should en- 
gage in direct efforts for the iax>pafa- 
tion of the Gospel we can hardly 
think seriously contended for. At aU 
events,they who desire itcan havelittle 
encouragement to wish for a transfio' 
of Indian affairs to the Queen's Min- 
isters and the Parliament of Great 
Britain. In the latter it has been 
judged essential to the principles 
of civil and religious lioerty, to 
withdraw the grants once made for 
the spread of Christianity in our 
North American colonies, and ev^ 
to secularise the lands assigned for 
the endowment of a Protestant cleigy 
in Canada. We are at a loss to con- 
ceive from what funds any one could 
hope to carry a pn^ant for the diffusion 
of Christiamty m India. Would the 
Ihiglish tax-payer submit to find the 
means) or are they to be wrung 
from the Mussulman and the Hindoo f 
Again, if the funds were forth- 
coming, where is the Gk>vemment 
agency for their application 1 Are 
the civil and mihtary officers in 
India to turn preachers ? or, if cler- 
gymen are to be employed, who is to 
engage themi and which form ci 
Clmstianity is to be preferred f 

All these practical questions are 
lost sight of m blaming the Indian 
(Government for not enabling us as 
a nation to extend our religion among 
the natives. A nation is represented 
in two ways, by the State and 
by the Church ; uie executive gov- 
ernment is the organ not of the 



* Caste is still observed in the Lutheran missionB in the south of India, and has 
only within these few years been abandoned~-if it be yet abandoned— in the C3iuii)h 
of England missions at Tanjore and Vepery. It was tolerated under Bishop Mlddkton, 
Tiewed as a social distinction by Bishop Heber, and not ooademned as inconfitsteot 
with Christianity till the arrival of the present Metropolitan of Calcutta. 
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latter, but the former. As Ions as the 
nation is united in Church and State, 
the Govemment may act for both : 
but when many churches are includea 
in one State, this is plainly impossi- 
ble. To preach the €k«pel is the 
province of the Churdi, not of the 
Govemment : the latter can only 
engage in it by founding a Church. 
The Portumiese Govemment did this 
in India, because that nation owned 
only the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Dutch and the Danes had tiie 
same facility, because each na- 
tion realised but one form of Pro- 
testant Christianity. The English 
East India Company probably in- 
tended to pursue a dmilar course, 
when it was provided in their char- 
ter that chaplains of the English 
Church should be maintained in 
eveiT factory and settlement, who 
should leam *' the Ckntoo langua^** 
in order to instmct the native 
servants and dependants in the Pro- 
testant religion ; and it is only ne- 
cessary to recall the names of Brown, 
Buchanan. Marty n,Corrie,Thoma8on, 
Fisher— all chaplains of the Com- 
pany—to be aware that the original 
conception was never extinguished. 
It was in England, not in India, that 
its modification commenced. The 
regiments of the royal army ceased 
to take out chaplains, and were con- 
sequently thrown on the clergymen 
employed by the Company. When 
it was first proposed to make pro- 
vision for missionaries proceeding to 
India, the Imperial Parliament ne- 
gatived the clause ; and it was argued, 
even by a bishop, that we had no 
ri^t to " interfere with the religion, 
the lawsy and the local customs of 
the people of India ! ** In 1813. Par- 
liament^ in granting the desirea per- 
mission for missionaries to resort to 
England, endorsed the principle that 
the Government chaplains were in- 
tended chiefly for tbeir European 
servants; and as many of these 
were of the Presbyterian communion, 
chapliuns of the Established Church 
of Scotland were then provided at 



each Presidency. Subsequently the 
liCgislature has sanctioned, on the 
same principle, grants to Roman 
(jathohc priests ror the soldiery of 
that Church. 

It was clearly impossible, in such 
circumstances, even if it had been 
desirable, for the Govemment of In- 
dia to engage in efforts at the con- 
version of l£e natives. These were 
left— and, we conceive, properly Idl 
— to the missionaries sustained by 
the voluntary contributions of those 
who feel an interest in their sa- 
cred undertaking. They neither de- 
sire co-operation from Government, 
nor could it be granted to any with- 
out provoking W)th the jealousv of 
others and the inst complaints of the 
natives. The duty of Grovemment is 
to protect all in the peaceable pur- 
suit of their calling : and whatever 
may have been the objections in for- 
mer days, when missionary feeling 
was at a lower pitch both at home 
and in India, there is little now to 
complain of. The Governments not 
only permit, but, by various indirect 
methods, assist the prosecution of 
such labours ; while the removal of 
all legal disabilities in the way of 
conversion is the most important 
help that could have been render- 
ed to the cause of tmth. 

On the whole, we see littie to com- 
plain of on the score of neglecting 
Christianity. Far heavier is the 
charge of actively countenancing ido- 
latry. It is not to be denied that 
this has taken place to a lamentable 
extent. The details may be found in 
the appendix to a memorial present- 
ed to the Govemment of Madras by 
Bishop Corrie in 1836, and after- 
wards published in a pamphlet, 
which IS now lying before us.* It 
is there stated, and proved by in- 
stances^l. That salutes were fired 
by our troops in honour of heathen 
and Mohammedan festivals, and that 
not unfirequently on the Lord^s day.t 
2. That Christian soldiers were com- 
pelled to attend in procession at such 
festivals. 3. That m some places the 



• Cmnectim of the East India Compcm^fs Goremmait vith IdoUUty, dx, Hatchards, 
1838. ^ ^ . 

t We ahmll not easily forget hearing the clergyman's voice drowned the first tune 
we attended the Holy Communion in India, by the thunder of the cannon fired from 
the neighbouring ramparts in honour of an idolatrooa festival I 
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pagodas were actually managed by 
uovernment ; the revenues and endow- 
ments being vested in their hands, 
so that all the ceremonial, including 
the appointment of priests and danc- 
ing-gins, the decking of the idol, its 
procession, &c., was directly ordered 
and paid for by the Eurooean officers 
of Government. At Madras, an idol 
which had been forgotten by the 
natives for thirty years, was evoked 
from its obscurity by the real of the 
European supenntendent of police, 
and its festival re-established in 
great splendour at the cost of the 
Government : the admirinc Hindoos 
positively refusing to pay the trifling 
charge demanded of them for this 
piece of ancestral worship. 4. Direct 
acts of worship were pubbcly perform- 
ed to the idols by the officers of Gh>- 
Temment, in the name and on behalf 
of the British nation. Lord Clive, in 
person, offered a jewel worth £400 to 
the idol at Coi^jeveram, a temple stat- 
ed to be ** assumed by the Gk)vemment, 
and the festival performed by the 
Honourable Company." The Coflector 
publicly adored "the Madras god- 
dess *• with the offer of a taUe (a 
necklace used for the same purpose 
as our ring at a marriage), in the 
revived festival of 1818. In Canara 
the Collector customarily ordered 
Poojah (worship) to the idols in time 
of drought, "lor the protection of 
the lyots and the conung of rain.** 
It is needless to enter further into 
details. 

This connection with idolatry ap- 
pears to have been carried mrther 
m the Madras Presidency than in 
any other. It originated apparently 
with one Mr Place, a collector, whose 
zeal was moved by the peculation of 
the Brahmins, and the indifference 
of the ryots to the duties of their 
religion. The pagodas being Uirgely 
endowed with limds and offerings, 
he found the Brahmins appropriatmg 
the revenue and starving the idols. 
The lyots, on the other hand, whose 
tenures bound them to attend and 
drajc the cars, preferring their ease to 
theu* religion, often left the gods in the 
lurch. The church revenues (as Mr 
Place singularly denominated them) 
were disappeanns — the " clergy and 
church- wardens all corrupt— the 
irreligious peasantry sinking fast 
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into infidelity. In good truth there 
was some reason to think that, had 
it been let alone, Hindoo idolatry 
would have perished, in some places, 
under its own corruption. But ex- 
tensive endowments could not be 
allowed to disappear in this way. 
Briti^ equity aemanded the due 
execution of trusts, and Mr Hace 
set himself to enforce their obli- 
gations on the reluctant tmsteesL 
It was impossible, however, to make 
the Brahioins honest, or to inspire 
the people with a proper sense of 
religion ; so it ended in "assuming" 
the pagodas for Government, takmg 
the revenues into their own adminia- 
tration, appointing the officers, ])ro- 
viding for the ceremonies, fetching 
in the worshippers by gentle mes- 
sages through the coUector*s peons, 
and— such is the excellence of Bri- 
tish administration-— carrying a veiy 
pretty "surplus" to the public mo 
couni after "performing the fes- 
tival with a magnificence unknown 
to the Hindoos. Never was there 
such an example of the maxim, " Do 
as you like, or I will make vou." 
Mr Place's toleration extendea to a 
pretty active coercion of the " spirit- 
less outcasts," who would not stand 
up for their rights ; and, seriously 
speaking, there is no doubt that an 
energy was thus infased into the 
idolatrous system, which was a 
scandal to the cause of Christianity. 

Happily we can speak of tiiese 
blots on our Government in the past 
tense. The celebrated despatch in- 
dited by the present Lord Glenelg at 
the Inma Board, on the 20th Febru- 
aiy 1833, entered fuUy into the ques- 
tion, and laid down the principles on 
which it oudbt to be regulated for 
the future. The Madras memorial- 
ists complained, with justice, of the 
delay in carrying out the directions 
of that despatcn. But we believe 
that in principle, if not in eveir 
detail, it now regulates the proceea- 
ings of all the governments, and the 
practices complained of are no longer 
m existence. 

The Court of East India Directors 
has doubtless been largely leavened 
with the views which originated 
these objectionable practices, and 
still more with the " timidity " which 
shrunk from rescinding ^m when 
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established. On the other hand, 
many of the leading Directors have 
been eminent as advocates and libe- 
ral supporters of Christian missions ; 
the Court of Proprietors, by whom 
the directors are elected, repeatedly 
protested against the idolatrous po- 
licy ; and its debates contributed mate- 
rially to the more enlightened views 
which have eventually prevailed. 
There is no pretence, therefore, for 
charging the East India Company's 
govenunent with any special per- 
verseness in this matter: certamly 
we have little reason to think the 
national guilt would have been less, 
or the prospects of Christianity more 
cheering, if the entire administration 
had been vested in the Ministers of 
the Crown. We do not find higher 
principles obtaining in the colonies 
so ruled. The Cape of Good Hope 
was acijuired just three years after 
the taking of Delhi by General Lake ; 
but to this day the British Govern- 
ment, enlightened by all the wisdom 
of Parliament, has not only done no- 
thing for the conversion of the Hot- 
tentots, Caffres, and Zoolus, but has 
not even made provision for the reli- 
gious wants of the Christian settlera 
The bishops, archdeacons, and chap- 
lains in IndiiL are liberally sustained 
from the public revenue. The scanty 
pittancesof our South African bishops 
and clergy are drawn entirely fix)m 
voluntary contributions. This con- 
trast by no means warrants the per- 
suasion that the unchecked admmis- 
tration of the Crown is the surest 
way to purge the national conscience. 
If a director be found still struggling 
for the " traditional policy," is it to 
be overlooked that the great oppo- 
nent of the Directors^tne minister 
who, at the India Board, was most 
absolute, and who, from his great 
knowledge and vigour of mind, would 
at this moment be the most popular 
i^pointment to supreme authonty — 
not only publicly honoured Hindoo 
idoli^ by bringing back the sates 
of Somn&th, but has attributed the 
present rebellion to missionary exer- 
tions, and declared a Governor-Gene- 
ral unfit for his post who contributes 
even a private subscription to their 
support?* 
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These examples show that great 
questions of this sort cannot be dis- 
posed of simply through being " taken 
m hand by what is called public 
opinion." They demand that patient 
and concentrated attention m)m ex- 
perienced minds which the Directors 
of the East India Company have 
hitherto supplied vrith so much be- 
nefit to the general character of our 
government in India, but which 
would certainly be looked for in vain 
amid the tempests of parliamentarr 
strife, or the intrigues of political of- 
fice. In religion, as in everything 
else, India demanos the whole soul ot 
the department which administers its 
government Its material, moral, and 
social features must be everpresent 
to the mind that rules it. We have 
a problem to solve there never pre- 
sented to any other age or people. 
Brahmins, Moslems, Romanists, and 
Dutch, had all a roval road to conver- 
sion. They simply supplanted the 
native worship with their own, pro- 
selytising by force or fraud, and 
treading out remonstrance with op- 
pression. Our harder, hijs^her, holier 
task is to evoke a conscience in the 
heathen, and then convince it We 
have to govern men whose one idea 
of power IS the subiu^ion of others, 
on the principles of civil liberty. We 
are to proclaun e<]nality of sects and 
religious freedom m a country where 
faith is swallowed up in caste, and 
moral purity consists in degrading 
the rest of mankind. Moreover, while 
exercising an impartial government 
over all, we are called as Christians 
to pro}Mgate a reli^on which allows 
of no rival; which, tolerating and 
compassionating the idolater, cannot 
cease to attack his idolatry ; which, 
gentle and courteous to all men, is 
ever striving to tread imder its foot 
the dearest distinctions of Hindoo 
life. There is no human example 
to guide us in the twofold office. 
The two swords were never before 
lodged with rulers so sensible of the 
cUstmction between the civil and the 
spiritual ministry. Never had nation 
so much need of a watchful eye and 
steady hand to bear them evenly. The 
shorirsighted prejudices of faction, and 
the blunders of ignorance or imbe- 



* See Lord EUenboroogh's Speech in the Honae of Lords, 8th Juno 1857. 
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oility, eaoly rectified in England or 
in a colony by the sense and courage 
of the subject, may in India kindle a 
flame that shall spread moral rtiin 
through the East 

What is wanted, then, is not the 
abolition, but the rcTinon and im- 
provement of a fifystem which, draw- 
ing its raw matenal from the middle 
classes, has trained up statesmen 
and generals to adorn the annals 
of England without depriTing In- 
dia of their mature attention* No 
country ever produced a nobler band 
of pulnic officers than are found in 
the civil and military services in 
India. Taken from the bosom of 
our Christian families in Ens^and, 
educated in our schools and coUeges, 
glowing with all our English senti- 
ments, they cany out to India a 
spirit which draws its eveiy inspira- 
tion from the great mother in whose 
lap thev were nurtured, and in whose 
arms they hope to die. Such men 
are not unworthy to be England's 
agents in the elevation of her native 
subjects; nor, when their powers 
have been ripened and enlaced in 
the glorious work, of being listened to 
in her councils at home.^ To these, 
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however, the doors of Parliament 
must be closed; their services are 
unknown, their aspirations incom- 
prehensible, to the constituendes 
whose "sweet voices" give admit- 
tance to the Imperial senator. We 
do not wish to see them danglinjg^, 
either, in the ante-chamber of a minis- 
ter. We trusty therefore, that both 
the Subadar and tiie TifM9 are mis- 
takcoi, and that "the Oompanv's 
Ri^ is ftoe over." The countiy will oe 
slow to change an instrument of 
proved advantage during the shock 
and crisis of a calamity, the origin 
and cause of whidi is shrouded in 
BO much uncertainty. It is easy 
to sav that a form of government 
has failed, which, alter steadily ris- 
ing amid the convulsions of party 
conflict and colonial revolution ai 
home, and culminating in the admi- 
ration of the world, is now obscured 
by one sad disaster; but it is not 
so easy to devise another which 
i^iall promise more glory to the so- 
vereign countiy, more benefit to the 
subject races, or a more sure and 
steady progress in the advancement 
of Christian civilisation thioughoot 
the East. 



* It would be nojust Dot to add that the East India House has known how to 
secure talents of the highest order on its home establishment also. Sir James Mel- 
Till, the present Secretary, though never in India, has raised himself, by eztnordi- 
nary ability devoted to its afi&ura, to be the highest authority, periiaps, at this 
moment, on every branch of Indian administration. The geDeral character of the 
establishment may be judged of by a fact which strongly oontrasts with the waste 
and confusion complained of in the Crimean war. In Uie last year, not leas than 
72,000 cases of military suppUes were made up at the East India House and de- 
spatched to India, every one of which arrived with perfect regularity at its destina- 
tion, and was found, on examination, in good order, and without damage or defect. 
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OUK INDIAN EMPIBE. 



Conquest has ever been the easi- 
est and most frequent of man's 
achievements— the consolidation and 
administration of conquest the most 
difficult and least successful effort of 
his geniu& It has ever been easier 
to win empire by the sword, than to 
establish it by the law of order and 
government— -easier to enslave the 
body than subject the will — to en- 
force submission to the conqueror 
than obedience to the legislator. It 
is common to man to recognise the 
action of force in the destroying 
a^ncies of fire and sword, and to 
yield to the mi^ht of the stronger 
hand the possession and subjection 
which make the law of conquest; 
but he will not so readily accept or 
acknowledge a legislation, the prin- 
ciples of which conflict with the 
customs, laws, and religion of his 
race. The supremacy of might is a 
practical thing. The supremacy of 
government has to contend with all 
the differences which divide man 
from man, tongue from tongue, na- 
tion from nation, creed from creed. 
The conquerors are often the few, 
the conquered the many ; they are 
generally aliens in blood, strangers 
m feeling, and though a waruke 
spirit may obtain superiority in the 
battle, it is hard for one man plant- 
ed here and there amid a mass to 
stamp out the marks of ages, and 
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impress instead his own image and 
superscription. It has been easy to 
organise a conquest, to divide it into 
satrapies, to erect systems and form 
corporations ; but the amalgamation 
of feelings, beliefs, customs, lan- 
guages, literatures, and nationalities, 
which can alone constitute an united 
state betwixt victors and vanquish- 
ed, is a thing which the world seldom 
witnesses. Our own land furnishes 
the most perfect instance. Genius 
has failed again and again to effect 
this fusion. The universal sover- 
eignty of Alexander soon broke up 
into the old divisions of localities 
and races ; so did the empire of 
Charlemagne ; so did the kingdoms 
of Napoleon. Force has been still 
less successfiiL Wars of extermina- 
tion and persecution have seldom 
made man conform to a creed which 
he denied, or customs he repudiated. 
The Romans adopted as tne polity 
of their conquests, the incorporation 
of the conquerea with themselves, 
according them rights and privileges, 
and granting them an heritage in 
the power and glory of the nation in 
which they were absorbed. This 
produced a certain amalgamation 
until the Empire outgrew itself, and 
the title of Koman citizen became 
rather a reproach than an honour. 
They had, however, struck the right 
key. The only principle on which 
2v 
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conqaest can be consolidated, is by 
that of a government which shall 
aim at raising the governed to the 
state of the governors ; which shall 
respect their customs and religions ; 
which shall role them intermediately 
by laws made sacred through time- 
honoured usa^ ; which shall incul- 
cate civilisation by contact; and 
shall^ bj giving them community 
and indivioual interest in the welfare 
of the State, involve them in its pros- 
perity and THX)gre8s. Against tMs 
principle arises ever the belief, innate 
m most nations, that their own in- 
stitutions are the best, and that their 
universal adaptation must be for the 
benefit of man. Thus the ox would 
fit his yoke on the racer, and the 
racer again would fiun bit and saddle 
the ox. 

Nowhere have all the phases of 
conquest been so thoroughly illus- 
trated as in that vast tract which 
we call India. It has been the great 
stage on which the great drama has 
been acted in all its successive scenes 
and acts. Conauests which have 
broken over its boundaries like an 
inundation, and receded, leaving only 
a debris; conquests which have 
rolled over it wave on wave, sweep- 
ing races on races, and laying them 
in layers like ribs of sand on the 
sea-shore, mixed with weed and 
shell ; wars of annexation, wars of 
spoliation, wars of dynasties, and 
wars of races, wars of creeds and in- 
trigues — all have passed on and off 
the land, leaving tneir consequences 
and effects ; yet in no time was the 
consequence or effect, consolidation 
of empire or amalgamation of race. 
War in its every shape, conquest in 
its every character, have been there 
exhibited, and as if it were destined 
to witness their phenomena as well 
as their wonted courses^ there also 
was produced a novelty m conquest, 
an anomaly in empire. Invaders 
with vast hordes at their back, lush- 
ing over countries, toppling down 
thrones, dynasties, and peoples, and 
estabUsning a government of force — 
a dominant race fixing themselves 
by the sword, and nuing from a 
centre by lieutenants, satraps, and 
deputies, by soldiers, taxation and 
prestige— an enlightened despot giv- 
ing to despotism its best form by 
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oi^gamsed laws, order, and justice, 
were things often repeated in the 
annals of mankind. The Mahmouds, 
Tamerlanes,Babers,Acbar8,and Nadir 
Shahs were representatives of os- 
teins of conquest, and svstems of 
empire, which the worid had often 
witnessed. But it was new to the 
traditions oi the land— new, perhaps, 
to the histoiy of man— to see a small 
band of traders— pedlars with their 
packs — ^who, at their first coming. 
Dowed humbly at musnuds, and 
licked the dust at the feet of nyahs 
and omrahs, asking for a small space 
to spread and store their wares, for 
harbourage for their ships, growing 
gradually^ by the force of necessity, 
mto soldiers and legislators; — ^now 
wielding the ell-wand, now the 
sword; — now prescribing treaties, 
now entering bills of la£ngj then 
becoming, by the stem destmy of 
advance, conquerors and annexors of 
kingdonos^ and, finally, masters of 
the land, building up, stage by stage, 
and stoiy by stoiy, a gr^ Babel of 
empire, which towered above and 
overshadowed the grand old dynas- 
ties and magnificent institutions of 
the past 

It is the moral of the dd stoir in 
the Arabian NigkUy of the fisher- 
man who found a vessel sealed, and 
on opening it there issued a thin 
smoke, which expanded into the vast 
presence of a genie, filling all the 
surrounding space. 

This novelty in conquest, this ano- 
maly in empire, was the British power 
in India. How it arose, and how it 
grew, are questions of deep import 
now — now that it is becoming a pro- 
blem how it shall be maintained and 
confirmed. History opens suddenly 
on India. We loot upon it when it 
first appears as geologists suppose 
one might have looked on the world 
during one of its stages of creation, 
covered with vegetation and moving 
forms of life, and see it in no crude 
state of barbarism or confused transi- 
tion, but reioicing in richness of luxu- 
riance and ripeness of civilisation. 
From the boundaries of the Indus 
and the Himalaya to the s^^-shores 
of its peninsula, we see a vast area 
watered by mighty rivers, and divided 
by gigantic mountain-ranges, gorge- 
ous in its character, graid in Uie 
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vastness and proportion of its fea- 
turee, glorious with sunshine, rich in 
all the forms of animal and vegetable 
life, various in its climiU^es, and al- 
most universal in its productions. On 
the broad plains, along the banks of 
its rolling streams, on the table-lands 
of its ^nd hills, by the sides of its 
wild thick jungles, and by the shores 
of the ocean, are settled a race of men 
high in their characteristics, and ad- 
vanced in politv. and arta So ad- 
vanoed. indeed, that they ranked with 
the Heorews, Egyptians, and Chinese 
as the great pnmitive civilisation& 
Nature had prescribed for their coun- 
try a ffeoj|;raphical unity within ^land 
boandanes ; but the minor divisions 
of localities, and the influences of 
climate on habits of life and thought, 
had broken them into sovereignties 
and sects, though they still ow^ed a 
common origin for themselves and 
their creed. From the conception of 
' this origin sprang a religious and 
social system peculiar and remark- 
able even among the old faiths and 
polities— remarluible for its character 
and influences, and for the vitality 
with which it has eziBted amid the 
vidflsitudes of conquests and in- 
ternal revolutions, the contact with 
other races, and the effects of time ; 
and which now offers itself as a resist- 
ing element to progress and amal- 
gamation. It stan(& before us as a 
memorial of the primitive ages, and 
looms onwards as a dark doud in the 
future. This system, which gave to 
social distinctions the sacredness of 
religious ordinances, was the well- 
known (though not well-understood) 
institution of castes. It would seem 
superfluous to describe an institution 
so frequently discussed, were it not 
that its operation on the present, and 
its bearings on the future destinies 
of our Inman Empire give it a grave 
import; and that in its peculiar na- 
torie and action may be round a clue 
to much that has been hitherto diffi- 
cult and mysterious in the people 
whom we govern. This institution 
diyided mankind arbitrarily into four 
classes, all separate, and differing in 
rank, degree, and privileges; and as- 
serted as JiMHiifaple, ^t this di- 
~ " itself. 
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which was supposed to place them 
above the common laws or humanity. 
These issued forth, 'twas believed, 
from the mouth of the god, and were 
the expressions of his will and wis- 
dom, and to them was intrusted the 
interpretation and legislation of Di- 
vine laws. They were the Brahmins, 
the hereditary priests, judges, and 
l^gislatorsL who alone had access to 
the holy Dooks, and to whom was 
attributed a sanctity and precedence 
which placed any one of the order, 
however low his office might be, 
above kings, princes, or civil dignita- 
ries. From the arm, the limb of 
might, came the Eshukuas, the re- 
presentatives of power, the warriorsL 
the rulers, the executors of law ana 
property. These formed the second 
order. The Brishyas, the artists, ar- 
tisans, traders, agriculturists, sprang 
from the thign, and constituted the 
order ofindustry and skill From the 
foot, the lowest member, crawled the 
Soodras, the hewers 6l wood and 
drawers of water, the diners and 
delvers, the men whose destiny it was 
to serve their brethren. Here we have 
a priesthood, an aristocracy, a middle, 
and lower class — no uncommon ordi- 
nation among men. But in the here- 
ditarv transmission of a class, in the 
inviolable maintenance of its privi- 
leges and distinctions, we see a prin- 
ciple which has seldom been long 
adhered to in the polities of theworld. 
The same distinctions have often ex- 
isted, but they have generally been 
established by circumstances, and 
been open to chaiu2;e and competition, 
and been attached to position. The 
king was king in rank and authority : 
the noble was noble in station ana 
precedence ; the trader stood accord- 
mg to his ^de ; and any man rising 
from one class to the other would 
assume the superiority of the grade 
which he had attained The system 
of caste fixed at a man's birth the class 
to which he and his were to belong for 
ever. No circumstance, no individual 
energy or act, could change his des- 
tiny. Crime might d^rade him, but 
no merit could raise him. The law 
of caste did not (as is often supposed, 
and as it did in the poBy^o f Egypt) 
restrict men to theixjHUtary pur- 
suits, but it enacte ' ^^^Sdistinc- 
tion should ding t< per king 
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or menial The Soodra miffht, and 
did, especiallj in the latter days, at- 
tain power and soverei^ty, but he 
was still a Soodra, The lowest Brah- 
min beggar would despise him as in- 
ferior, and refuse to eat with him, or 
sit on the same mat It is hard to 
conceiye how men ever acquiesced in 
a classification which doomed many 
of them to per|>etual degradation, 
except by supposing that it was en- 
foro^ at a time when conquest had 
placed inferior races in subjection to 
a dominant one, and that it was after- 
wards interpreted to posterity as the 
ordinance of their religion, and the 
law of their god. One other cause 
which led to its preservation was, that 
each caste had its right^ and that 
even the lowest was considered supe- 
rior to any other race or people. The 
Hindoo Soodraregarded nimself as a 
being more favoured by the Deity 
than the Mohammedan conqueror 
who slew his cattle, burnt his shed, 
and drove him to the woods. 

This institution was reflected, also, 
on the civil polity as well as on the 
social relations of life. It originated a 
constitution similar to the feudalism 
of the middle ages, save that it was 
more simple in its conditions. The 
village or municipality was the first 
element : over this reigned a Tha- 
koor as lord, who was responsible for 
its rule, order, and taxation ; then, 
again, there were lords often villages 
— a hundred — a thousand— and at 
the head of all was the sovereign, the 
great feudal lord, the holder of the 
great fief. From those immediately 
below him he demanded the condi- 
tions of military service and taxation, 
and they again exacted them from 
those next in gradation : so that the 
will and necessities or the State 
passed on link by link through the 
chain of society until they r^Etched 
the ryot or cultivator. The govern- 
ment was chiefly local and municipal. 
The chief or potail of each village 
superintended its afifairs. regulate<l 
the police, and coUected the revenue. 
The inhabitants saw or knew little of 
any authority save his; recognised 
no administration save that which 
emanated from him ; and felt no laws 
or interests save those appertaining 
to their own localities. The lew square 
miles of land about them made their 
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countiy and their nation. The muni- 
cipal system was perfect in itself : 
and though the isolation it produced 
gave it a permanence amid the change 
of dynasties and the saccession d* 
feudal masters, yet it tended to break 
down nationality, and destroy the 
community of race. 

Beside and above the king, amid 
noble, trader, and serf, moved the 
Brahmin, holy and supreme, the in- 
tercessor betwixt God and man, the 
custodian of the sacred books, the in- 
terpreter of them, the councillor of 
princes, without whom no law or 
edict could be passed ; himself ab- 
solved from the obligation of law ; 
his j)erson sacred, and his power un- 
limited. That a class endowed with 
such power by virtue of hereditary 
descent, and not from any sacerdotal 
fitness or from superior learning, 
should endeavour to maintain a sys- 
tem by which thev profited so largdy, 
was natural ; and that such a system 
could have been perpetuated through 
so many ages only by basing it on 
religion and superstition, we know 
from our experience in human error. 
Even by such means an institution 
so repeUant to the natural develop- 
ment and aspirations of man could 
not have been conserved, had it not 
been somewhat suited to the nature 
and condition of the people on whom 
it was imposed. The natural effects 
of an institution which ignored the 
natural and moral differences of man, 
and substituted for them arbitrary 
and superstitious distinctions, were 
to repress all emulation and enter- 
prise, all ener^ and progress, and 
reduce men*s minds to an abject and 
passive state of apathy and sta^- 
tion. The municipal polity, acting 
with caste, by narrowing the sym- 
pathies and mterests, and by con- 
fining man's thoughts and hopes to 
his own small plot and his own small 
community, also begot a low tone of 
morality ; nor did a religion of forms, 
custonas, pilgrimages, and penances, 
a religion sensual and metaphysical, 
tend to incite moral or intellectual 
development. Thus we find that the 
Hindoos, though exhibiting a certain 
refinement, a certain excell^ce in 
the arts, and certain passive virtues, 
were never capable of a ^reat national 
effort, never able to achieve greatness 
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as a people, or maintain their empire 
as a nation. 

Such was India — such the Hin- 
doos, when the Greeks saw it and 
them. The pomp of its kings, the 
I)olity of its peoples, and the mysti- 
cism of the religion, were even to 
them then a wonder and a specula- 
tion. The Greeks and their conquest 
became a tradition. Several shocks 
of invasion followed, but the empire 
remained intact. Solar and lunar 
dynasties, descendants of the sun and 
the moon, succeeded each other and 
exercised a nominal sovereignty over 
the whole land, though even then the 
geographical divisions had led to the 
formation of separate kingdoms, and 
the ^wth of separate races. These 
divisions, with little alteration, have 
existed through all the changes, and 
correspond, in some measure, with 
our Presidencies. In the district 
between the desert and the Vin- 
dajra hills lived and ruled the 
Rajpoot princes, the purest and 
highest branch of the Hindoo race. 
In the Deccan, enclosed by its hills 
and its jundes, the Mahrattas grew 
into a confederacy of independent 
states and soldier tribe& In the south, 
and along the shores, the kingdom of 
Bizana^ existed almost in isolation, 
little disturbed and little affected by 
the primal conquests. In all these 
principalities, again, thefeudal system 
acknowledged rajahs and territorial 
lords of different degrees. 

The mat movement and migra- 
tions of people directed on India 
and its kings an invasion, which was 
destined ultimately to ma^e a greater 
impression, and mtroduce a more 
permanent change of rule, than had 
been felt since the Hindoos them- 
selves were conquerors and settlers. 
This invasion impelled on the countiy 
the Mohammedan power. Sultaun 
Mahmoud, of Ghizni, waa the fore- 
runner and leader of the conquest. 
As the termination of his exploits he 
penetrated into India, defeated king 
after king, collected treasure, " waged 
war with men and idols," and though 
withdrawing after his incursions, yet 
leaving a foothold of dominion, which 
cnabl^ his race to establish an em- 
pire at Lahore over several Indian 
provinces. Then the sceptre began 
to pass from the Hindoo. His race, 
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though always numerically the in- 
habitants of the land, was never 
again the dominant one. There was 
ever after to be the foot of a for- 
eign master on his neck. The north- 
em hills and steppes ever furnished 
hordes of brave and barbarian people, 
readv to hurl themselves wherever 
wealth and weakness tempted them, 
and these temptations Hindostan 
ever offered. The wealth was in 
the hands of the few— the many had 
little impulse to resist invasions 
which found and left with them the 
same poverty and subjection. The 
loose organisation of feudal forces 
prevented, too, any great combination 
of the race or nation. An invader 
met merely the power of the local- 
ity on which his attack was directed,^ 
and one battle generally settled the' 
supremacy. The Ghiznivid dynasty 
ran the usual course of Eastern des- 
tiny — grew, flourished, declined, and 
then fell before a younger and fresher 
power. The Affghans, or Patans, ever 
men of might and valour, were the 
next rulers. From Delhi as a centre 
they extended the sway of an alien 
race and the dominance of a strange 
religion even to the fastnesses of the 
Deccan. The faith of Islam over- 
shadowed the creed of Brahm ; the 
Koran was mightier than the Yedas. 
Mosques rose in the place of or beside 
pagodas ; omrahs were lords instead 
of rajahs, and the Mohammedan was 
associated with the Hindoo as master 
and ruler. Renewed by constant in- 
pourings of their countrymen, the Aff- 
ghans long retained their vigour and 
vitality ; but they yielded at last to the 
common fate ; and divisions, anarchy, 
intrigues, assassinations— daves be- 
coming sultans, omrahs ruling their 
masters, robbers in the ascendant, 
the people suffering — showed that the 
time was come for another conqueror. 
He came in the person of Tamerlane, 
who broke with his hordes over 
the mountain-barriers like a torrent, 
and swept over the plains and val- 
leys, conquering, slaying, robbing, 
burning, and devastating * and then 
passed oack with his plunder, leaving 
behind only theshadow of sovereignty. 
The Patau dynasty survived even 
this shock, and lingered on through 
several successions, but effeminacy 
had fallen on the race, and dissolution 
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on their empire. Lordfl and people, 
conscions or no restoring power in 
themselves, looked abroad for a mas- 
ter who should give them at least the 
security of power. 

Such an one appeared in the Sultan 
Baber : a man bom to a throne, but 
who, through the vicissitudes of fate, 
became an adventurer, a soldier of for- 
tune, and then ended by achieving the 
most powerful empire India had ever 
known, and by establishing a dynasty 
which acted tne most brilBant period 
of its history. Dominion, not plunder, 
was the aim of bis invasion — the con- 
solidation of empire the object of his 
rule. Acbar. wno, like his ancestor, 
had tasted of adversitv, went bevond 
him in his policy, and attempted the 
administration of conquest He or- 
ganised the laws and the revenue, 
** divided the countiy into soubahs 
or provinces, these again into circars, 
ana circars into pergunnahs, and what 
each had and required was ascertained 
to the minutest district ;** improved 
the arts ; impelled industry ; light- 
ened taxation ; and erected a despot- 
ism, which exhibited at the same 
time the strength and the beneficence 
of government. Though inferior in 
moral greatness, Aurungzebe follow- 
ed the principles of his race; yet even 
amid the pomp and power of his 
splendid reign was seen the handwrit- 
ing on the wall which foretold the 
coming doomofthe Mogul line. Even 
the wisdom, enlightenment, and val- 
our of the house of Baber could not 
effect or secure stability of empire ; 
and there must have existed in the 
Mohammedan rule and the Hindoo 
policy elements, which resisted and 
repelled state unity or the amalga- 
mation of races. The closing scene 
of the Mogul power was di^k and 
turbid with rapine and strife and 
bloodshed. The seeds of moral de- 
basement, sown through many cen- 
turies of conquest and oppression, 
bore a deadly crop. The bands of 
society were loosed ; law and order 
were extinct ; the power of the ruler 
was a nullity ^ and nowhere did there 
exist any prmciple of cohesion or 
authoritv. Omrans set up their own 
standards. In every province there 
was a smaller Tamerlane. Every 
man who had a horse and spear 
went forth to exact the right of 
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the strong over the weak. OatcsstB 
band^ together as pillagers. The 
Great Mogul was banaied about from 
hand to mmd ; set up by one ptr^, 
and thrown down by another ; again 
set up, and again thrown dowD,--a 
mockery, merSy a pageant of sover- 
eignty. Nadir Shah and other in- 
Viuiers passed over the land like 
avenging blasts, shaking yet more 
widely apart the disrupted atoms. 
Yet ere the end came tnere was to 
be a final struggle of races for the 
supremacy which neither had vitality 
enough to maintain. Ere the reign 
of Aurungzebe ceased, there app^^ 
a new power on the arena. The Hin- 
doos of Upper Hindostan. who lav in 
the highway of invasion, nad seldom 
risen above a desultory effort of r^ 
sistanoe, save when tempted by wmt 
time of weakness and degeneracy. 
But there were men bom in the rag- 
ged hills and amid the wild fastnesses 
of the Deccan. nurtured in hardihood, 
and bred in tne love of war, in whom 
the long pressure of submission had 
not deadened the spirit of soldierBhip. 
These were the Mahrattas, who, im- 
pelled by internal movement, or fore- 
seeing that the shadow of the im- 
perial sway was growing less and 
less, burst through their mountain- 
passes in swarms of wild horsemen, 
and swept over the plains of Central 
India. Their organisation was that 
of a military migration. The tribes 
were led by their heads, and all ac- 
knowledged a loose allegiance to a 
chief or Peishwa, who was of the pure 
Brahmin tribe. The famous Sevafiee 
was their great chief and founder 
of their power. After they had pro- 
gressed in their conquests, and tnrned 
their predatory inroads mto perma- 
nent dominion, two leaders of the 
families of Scindiah and Holkar— one 
of the Soodra tribe of cultivators, and 
the other»of the shepherds— became 
pre-eminent, and, though admitting 
the supremacy and reverencing the 
character of the Peishwa, were 
henceforth the real leaders of the 
Mahratta race. 

As the Moguls declined, the Mah- 
rattas advanced until they had sur- 
rounded the throne at Delhi with 
their armed bands. The Mohamme- 
dans, trembling for thdr snpremacyf 
summoned Aluned Shah to aid the 
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cause of Islam. He came with his 
Puranees, a brave and oonquerin^ 
race, and around the same standard 
rallied the fierce Rohillas. These, 
with the Nawab of Oude, and other 
Mohammedan chiefs, stood in array 
on the field of Paniput : against 
them were encamped tne Mahrattas, 
with their auxiliaries the J4ts, the 
Pindarees, and all the low castes and 
outcasts whom love of plunder had 
drawn to the war. The Hindoo and 
Mohammedan race stood face to face 
in battle-gage. The Mahrattas came 
as a population, with their wives, 
their children, their plunder, and 
their cattle; the Durances as war- 
riors, free and unencumbered. The 
battle was fierce and long, but the 
y\^\a and discipline of Islam pre- 
vailed, and the last chance of ascen- 
dancy was lost to the Hindoa 

From hence onwards the Mogul 
power swayed and tottered, until a 
master came to seize the fallen scep- 
tre. It would seem superfluous to 
recapitulate facts and events so well 
known, were it not that it is on the 
past we must place the fulcrum by 
which we would move our future. 
'^ It is only by continually reverting 
to the past that we can hope for suc- 
cess in the future,*' savs a high au- 
thority (Sir J. Malcolm). By study- 
ing the past of another race ruling 
over the same country and the same 
people, and by gathering the harvest 
of their ezpenence, we may undoubt- 
edly gain some interpretation of our 
present, and some lessons for the 
niture. which opens such a great and 
difficult path before us. 

This period of Indian history closes 
upon us with the conclusion that 
neither in the Mohammedan nor the 
Hindoo system was found the vital 
principle which could consolidate so 
widespread a dominion, or extend a 
permanent empire over its peoples. 
The Hindoo system was essentially 
wanting in combination : when left to 
itself, it was ever the unbound bundle 
of sticks ; there was no union, no cohe- 
sion in the purts. The Mohammedan, 
though more based on the science of 
government, though containing more 
elements of progress, and being con- 
tiniudly refiKshed by the inpourin|8 
of fresh impulses firom master minos 
and master races, had not t)ie vitality 
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of endurance, and sank ever into 
efleteness ana dissolution when no 
longer stirred by the incitement of 
conquest. From the dawn of its his- 
tory up to this time, every fact in its 
annals asserts that the rulers of the 
land, the men who should evolve 
order out of the chaos, were yet to 
come. The Mohammeoans, like our- 
selves, were conquerors ; they^ like 
ourselves, had to contend against a 
diverse religion, against superstition 
and caste. The leading pnnciple of 
their rule was the right of conquest. 
They had conauerea by the sword, 
and they rulea by the sword. It 
was the symbol of their right and 
their might, and they kept it in their 
own hands. Everywhere and in 
everything they assumed a supre- 
macy. Theirs was the dominant 
race; theirs the dominant power; 
theirs the dominant creed. The 
Hindoos, indeed, were admitted into 
place and power, and held high 
offices of state, but it was ever as 
agents of the ruling people. From 
the centre of empire issued sou- 
bahdars and nabobs, all carrying 
with them into their districts the 
shadow of the throne. They were 
ready to respect existing ranks, 
stateis. and institutions, but they 
must be subordinate. Islam was to 
be paramount. Though agents of a 
proselytising faith, and guilty at 
times of savage persecution, they ap- 
pear, on the whole, to have given the 
creed of Brahm a fair degree of toler- 
ation. It was toleration, however, 
not patronage. Such ceremonies and 
customs as were contrary to the 
dominant faith and the dominant 
laws, were repressed. Theyre8pe<^ted 
the civU polities and local institu- 
tions, and were content to collect 
their taxes and administer localgov- 
emments by existing agencies. Their 
justice, though irresponsible often, and 
irregular, was quick and summary, 
free from the uncertainty and suspense 
of delay. The power of the sword 
they held as their own, and trusted 
it not to the conquered. In the 
days of their strength this principle 
was maintained in reality; in the 
days of their weakness they upheld 
Uie semblance of it And the Hin- 
doo ever bowed down to the really, 
and kicked at the sembhwce. He 
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never recognifled or respected any 
other sign of a superior race than 
strength. How could one who 
hugged to himself the pretensions of 
caste respect any other? He felt 
that Throughout his history we 
find the Hindoo ever the same — ever 
abject under oppression, submissive 
to power, rebellious and insolent to 
weakness ; neither tyranny, nor per- 
secution, taxation, nor subjection, 
could rouse him to resistance or re- 
bellion ; no advantages of justice or 
civilisation could ever win or attach 
him ; but the instant that the sceptre 
grew light or wavering, he was reifiuiy 
to start up, to slay, to ravage, and 
spoil. The annals of the race prove 
the attributes of meekness and gentle- 
ness, so often ascribe to it, to oe fi^- 
lacies. The Hindoo was supple and 
humble ever when the strong hand 
was upon him, and the yoke pressed 
heavily on his neck ; but in the hour 
of opportunity he would rush forth 
to lap blood like a tiger. Cruelty 
and love of torture were a nature 
grafted on him by his religion. Such 
were briefly the principles of Moham- 
medan rule, though seldom wholly 
asserted or carried out : and such 
would seem to be reasonably adapted 
for the domination of a conquering 
oyer a conquered race. But prin- 
ciples require a fitness in their exe- 
cution as well as in their adaptation 
— a fitness and a power ; and m these 
the Mohammedan failed. Wherein 
they failed, and how they might suc- 
ceed, it will be for us to consider 
when we compare them with our 
system. 

With the decay of the Mogul power 
came the exhaustion of the warrior 
conquerors. The ffreat tribes had 
expended or diffused themselves, and 
were no longer hanging around in 
hordes ready to prey on India's weak- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, amid the turmoil of 
invasions and the changes of dynas- 
ties, there had been slowly and 
steadily advancing on the land an- 
other Ime — that 01 the merchant con- 
querors. 

The wealth of India was ever the 
temptation to its conquest The 
wealth of treasure, the Koh-i-noors, 
the peacock thrones, the elephant 
furniture, the jewelled idols, lured the 
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warrior races. The wealth of pro- 
duce, the spices, the gems, the ivories, 
brought the traders of the world, by 
all possible routes, to the land where 
sucn things could be bought The 
dominant races of the East were ever, 
for a time at least, the masters of 
the country. The great merchant 
city of the s^ge ever possessed its 
commerce. Whilst the inrush oi 
soldiers passed over mountain-bar- 
riers and across rivers, from Tyre and 
Alexandria, from Cknoa and Venice, 
in succession, came small bands oi 
traders by the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf, by inland seas and rivers, 
by caravan routes over plains ana 
deserts. The difficulties of the way 
daunted them not, but they circum- 
scribed their numbers, prevented 
settlement, and compelled them to 
come and go as traffickers merely in 
the more precious commodities. The 
enterprise of discovery opened the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the sea became henceforth the 
great roadway of conunerce, and the 
maritime nations gathered round the 
land to fight for and over it as their 
prey. The Portuguese, as discoverers, 
were first settlers^ but their lust of 
empire made their aggression pre- 
mature, whilst the native powers 
were in their strength, and able to 
repel and crush it The Dutch came 
next; and then the English merchants, 
anxious to share in the profits of 
Eastern traffic, sent forth their ships. 
The adventurers of the age went 
with them, half traders, half buo> 
caneers, with bales in their holds and 
cidverins on their decks, with swords 
by their sides and invoices in their 
desks, ready to fight or trade ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

The dangers and perils to this 
trade, from the hostility of rivals and 
the opposition of the natives, and the 
inadequacy of individual capital for 
such extensive speculations, sug^^est- 
ed combination. A body of w^thy 
merchants consequently petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth tnat they might be 
formed into a corporation, with ex- 
clusive powers ana privileges, for the 
puipose of carrying on the trade 
with India. On the 30th of Decem- 
ber 1600 a charter waa granted to 
them under the title of " Governors 
and Company of Merchants trad- 
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ing to the East Indies." The sign- 
manual constituted a corporation of 
merchants. It was little foreseen at 
the time that it was also inaugurat- 
ing a great power, and that the 
nation was thereby accepting for its 
I>osterity a vast empire and a gigan- 
tic responsibility. By this charter 
the Company was to be directed by 
a governor and twenty-four directors, 
nominated at first by the Crown, ana 
aflerwards to be elected by the bodj 
of proprietors; and in them, their 
sons when of age, their apprentices, 
servants, and factors in India^ was 
vested tne privilege of an exclusive 
trade " into the countries and parts 
of Asia and Africa, and into and from 
all the islands, jports, towns, and 
places of Asia, Africa, and America, 
or any of them beyond the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza or the Straits of 
Magellan, where any traffic may 
be used, and to and from every of 
them." 

The general assemblies of the 
Company were empowered to make 
laws and regulations for the conduct 
of their concerns, and to inflict 
punishments, which should not be at 
variance with the laws of the realm ; 
to purchase lands without any limita- 
tion, and to export goods free of duty 
for four years. This charter was 
granted for fifteen years, the Crown 
reserving the right of resuming the 
grant should it not prove auvan- 
tageous to the country. Some years 
af^r, it was made perpetual 

Such was the begmning of the 
government which has spread over 
1,370,000 square miles, over 160 
millions of subjects, and which it 
is now taxing all our energies to 
confirm, and concentrating all our 
thought to reconstitute ana re-fonn. 

With such powers the first fleets 
sailed, but the want of settlements 
and forts for the protection of their 
servants and property was soon felt 
Embassies were sent to Delhi, im- 
perial permission was obtained, and 
factories were established at Surat, 
Cambay, Ac The Company then 
stepped from the position of buyers 
and sellers to that of territorial pos- 
sessors. Fortuitous circumstances 
favour their plans of acquisition. A 
physician cures the fevourite daugh- 
ter of Shah Jehan the emperor; in 
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gratitude is granted the right of free 
trade, which ne cedes to the Company, 
and oy which they are enabled to 
erect a factory at Hooghley,and found 
that settlement in Bengal which has 
since proved the source of their great- 
ness and prosperity. The King, 
Charles IL, gets the isle of Bombay 
as a dowiy with his wife, hanoB 
it over to the Company, and here 
again another factory arises. In 1 636 
a settlement had been effected also 
at Madras. These factories soon 
grew into forts, the factors into 
governors, the clerks and servants 
into soldiera Thus, in little more 
than half a century from its institu- 
tion, we find this corporation of mer- 
chants firmly plantea at three points 
of the great empire of India. And 
strangely enough^ these points, though 
chosen with a view to commerce as. 
the harbourage of ships, were those 
best adapted for the military occupa- 
tion of the country by a maritime 
power. Placed in central parts of 
the three great divisions of the 
country, they formed bases of defence 
and aggression for men whose great 
base was the sea, and gave them a 
power of commanding separately the 
peoples and states which occupied 
these territories. 

Thus the Company goes on for 
years, suffering vicissitudes of suc- 
cess and prosperity. A rival com- 
pany starts up, and, after some run 
of competition, is incorporated with 
the old under a new charter, "by 
which the courts of directors and 
proprietors were regularly consti- 
tuted, and their respective relations 
and duties clearly defined." The 
three factories were created into 
Presidencies, governed under the 
directors by a president and council, 
and at each was established a judicial 
court of a mayor and nine alder- 
men, empowered to decide in civil 
cases of all descriptions, and having 
jurisdiction over every offence save 
high treason. Thus mdicial rights 
foUow territorial and political as- 
sumption. 

" It is fair to state," says Sir J. 
Malcolm, "that while we find, in 
the first century of the history of 
the East India Company, abundant 
proofe of their misconduct, we also 
discover a spirit of bold enterprise 
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and determined penevenmoe, which 
no losses could impede, and no dan- 
gers subdue. To this spirit, which 
was created and nourished dt their 
exclusiye privileges, they owed their 
ultimate success. It caused them, 
under all reverses, to look forward 
with ardent hopes to future gains ; 
and if it occasionally led them to stain 
their fame by acts of violence and 
ii\ju8tice towards the assailants of 
their monopoly, it stimulated them to 
efforts, both in commerce and in war, 
that were honourable to the charac- 
ter of the British nation.** 

It is not our purpose to pursue this 
history, nor to recount the well- 
known &ct, how the French and 
ourselves struggled long for supre- 
macy in the Camatic ; how, after 
severe and doubtful contests, it was 
secured to us by the valour of the 
Olives, Lawrences, and Fordes j how 
these contests drew us into alliances 
and treaties with native powers, and 
involved us in the web of Eastern 
policy ; how our power and our ex- 
istence were threatened in Bengal, 
how they were preserved by a great 
soldier at Plassey, and afterwards 
expanded and perpetuated by the 
wisdom and finnness of a great 
statesman. Our object is rather to 
trace the growth of the policy which 
created our present system, and this 
will lead us to the period when, as 
territorial lords and under a fi^h 
charter, the Oompany be^n to take 
a different position, and assumed a 

{)lace amon^the sovereignties of the 
and. Our Indian system— the poli- 
tical and the military— sprang irom 
two men of ^nius. Olive was first 
Commander-in-Ohief, Warren Hast- 
ings the first Govemor-GeneraL In 
them originated the principle of hold- 
ing subject and ruling the conquered 
country throu^ itself. But it must 
be remembered ever that these men 
adopted their re^Mctive svstems to 
meet great emergencies. CUive want- 
ed men to meet the masses opposed 
to him. Europeims were few, and 
with the ready genius of a soldier, he 
seized on the most available materials. 
Next to Europeans, natives, under 
European discipline, were the best 
resource. The natives of India he 
knew to be destitute of national feel- 
ing—to be ready to attach themselves 
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to the stronffest power, to be suscep- 
tible of subjection to supeiim, and 
alive to the advantages of hi^h pa^ . 
Out of such materials he believed it 
easy to raise a force which, under rigid 
discipline, and inspired by the pres- 
tige of success, would give a nume- 
rical and physical support to his 
British battalions in the field againftt 
native enemies. The principle of his 
oi^pnisation — and it must be the 
principle of all conquerors ruling bj 
the conquered— was to give the S^ 
poy in the British ranks, and under 
British pay, a status and a feeling 
higher and better than he could ei^joy 
in nis own social state^ and to make 
him feel that the prestige of the supe- 
rior race was resting on him. Tnis 
principle, upheld by the strong men 
of his scnool, and whilst the system 
was finesh from his hand, sufficed to 
create a militaiT body, faithfiil and 
efficient, out of the popnlaticm of 
conquered provinces } but it was one 
which must fail the instant that any 
influence paramount to the soldier 
spirit was allowed to prevail, or that 
the rigour of discipline and subordin- 
ation was relaxed. It depended on 
the impress of our supremacv, and on 
this impress being made deep and 
lasting. This miBtary system was 
the best which could be adopted at 
the time, and with the disposable 
means. That it has effected so much 
and endured so long was a proof in 
itself of the gemus oi its creator. 
That he intended it to be so extended 
or so trusted is very doubtful 

The political system, like the mili- 
tary, was one of necessity and expe- 
diency. It grew naturally out of our 
position. The protection of trade 
nad necessitated occupation ; self- 
defence had made it militaiy. Self- 
defence, based on armed occupation 
of a foreign territory, b^ts, as a 
matter of course, interference and 
aggression — is in itself aggression. 
ft^m the moment that the Company 
cast off the character of mere trad- 
ers, and became legishitors, eoldicffs, 
and territorial rulers — firom the in- 
stant that they mounted a gun on 
their forts, enrolled armed bands, 
made laws, accepted iaghires of lands 
and f illa^;es, and collected wrenues 
—aggression became a destiny. It 
lied them onwards and onwaros, 
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leavipg them no alternative save pro- 
gressive conquest or expulsion and 
annihilation. The hostility of foreign 
rivals first gave action to their self- 
defence. The alliances with native 
powers, and the interference with 
native jwlities, compelled it to be 
aggressive. The directors and gov- 
ernment of the Company accepted 
this destiny reluctantly. War and 
conquest interfered with mercantile 
pronts. The lure of revenue and the 
illusion of wealthy raised by the for- 
tunes which their servants made, 
tempted them for a while : but these 
were soon found to be fallacies, and 
they fell back on the old policy of 
non-interference and non-aggression. 
This discrepancy between trS will of 
the governors and the necessity which 
impelled their servants, gave a cha- 
racter of timidity and vacillation to 
their conquests. They shrank fix)m 
the bold and open course of annexa- 
tion, and adopted the expedient of 
protecting and subsidising. They 
placed their armies in the conquered 
provinces, their residents in the Coun- 
cil They collected their revenues 
and dictated their policy, but left in- 
tact the throne and the paraphemdia 
of rovalty. They took the substance 
and left the shadow ; grasped at the 
advantages and evaded tne respon- 
sibility of conquest ; aimed at the 
power of state, and hung its duties 
on the shams and illusions of sove- 
reignty. They sucked out the juice 
and the pulp, and left mere empty 
calibashes and dry gourds. 

This intermediate system, this halt- 
ing between the reality and semblance 
of conquest, has been the great and 
standing evil of our Indian rule. It has 
repressed the vigour of government, 
bc^tten a temporising and tempo- 
rary policy, kept us alternating ever 
between force and conciliation, and 
led only to doubtful and unconfirmed 
results. In 1774, again, a chance 
takes i>]aoe in the constitution of the 
governing Company. The Court of 
iHrectors were henceforth to be elect- 
ed for four years; the qualification 
stock was raised. A supreme court 
of judicature, consisting of a chief 
ana three puisne judges, was appoint- 
ed by the CrowiL with great and, ex- 
tended powers of^ cognisance over the 
civil ana eriminal jurisprudence of the 
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subjects of England, their servants 
luid dependants, within their terri- 
tories in Bengal. A Governor-Gene- 
ral and four councillors were appoint- 
ed to Fort William, and vest^with 
full powers over the other Presiden- 
cies. In this Council all matters 
were to be decided, and the opinion 
of the mtgorit^ was to be decisive. 
Reports of their proceedings were to 
be transmitted regularly to the Di- 
rectors, and from tnem to one of the 
Secretaries of State ; and also copies 
of any rules and ordinations which 
they should have made, and these, if 
disapproved by the Crown, were to 
become null and void. Here we have 
great changes : the centralisation of 
the English power, the irresponsible 
authority of a Governor diviaed with 
a Council, and his acts and those of 
the Directors controlled by a Minister 
of State. 

These were all steps towards sove- 
reignty. The nation was identifying 
itself with the Company and their 
conquests. Warren Hastings was 
first Governor-General This was an 
era in Indian history. He had before 
been Governor of Ben^ He found 
the system of aggression established, 
but existing feebly under pretences 
and subterfuges of vassaWe and 
homage. Real masters of bengal, 
the Company chose to rule under 
other names and dignities than their 
own. He saw that, amid the anarchy 
and confusion of a dissolving empire, 
the power which would stand must 
become paramount. It must be first 
or nothing. He saw that the English 
must either strike their flag, embark 
their stores, and abandon their pos- 
sessions, or prepare to be the first 
and boldest among the combatants 
for empire. To stand still was to 
fall He would not fall To stand, 
it was requisite to extend the politi- 
cal and military system— to be add- 
ing more sepoy battalions to our 
army, and more territoiy to our 
dominions. The fair provinces of 
Bengal, ci Bahar, Orissa, and Ben- 
ares, were held in surer possession, 
and formed our dominion. The system 
worked surely and well A district 
was required. It was made our ally. 
Then we subridised it, and ^ve it 
an army ; then we protected it, and 
seized tne conbrc^ <h boUi power and 
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purse ; then, if expedient, we annexed 
It. Generally we left a pageant of 
royalty ; and thus there sprang up a 
double ^vernment — the real and 
the seeming, the substantial and the 
shadowy. In such states there was 
a European, unattended by pomp or 
dignities, who directed the armies, 
reflated the finance, and adminis- 
tered the government ; this was the 
reality. There was, again, the native 
prince, rejoicing in his rooes of hon- 
our, his trains of elephants, his forms, 
his jewels, and his zenanas ; this was 
the shadow. By just and by unjust 
means, by force and diplomacy, by 
vigour and expediency, aid Hastings 
extend this subsidising and protecto- 
rate system, until the British stood 
prominent among the great powers 
of India. He did not originate the 
system, but gave it its most vivid 
action and development. If he left 
it as a destiny to posterity, he left 
also the vitality to tulfil it 

There were, then, three great 
powers in India : the British, nume- 
rically weak, but strong in combina- 
tion, discipline, and resources; the 
Mohammedan, represented by the 
Emperor of Delhi ; the Mahratta, by 
the Kj^ah of Sattara and the Peishwa. 
These last were mere shades of de- 
funct powers and drastics, which 
appeared among the living as corpses 
do in the catacombs with their 
robes and their flowers— dead things 
wrapped in the externals of life. The 
two races owned but a seeming alle- 
giance to their respective heads ; 
their real strength lay in the de- 
tached kingdoms set up by Viceroys, 
Viziers, and Rajahs. The Moham- 
medan powers were the Nawab of 
Oude, whose possessions extended 
within forty miles of Delhi, but were 
under British control ana superin- 
tendence : the Nizam or viceroy who 
held the Deccan, comprising part of 
Berar, the Guntorr Circar, and Hy- 
derabad ; the Sultan of Mysore, Hy- 
der Ali, who, from a soldier, had 
become genend and sovereign, and 
had erected for himself a principality 
from the Eastern Ghauts to the sea. 
These were, however, divided by 
position ana interest — had no gene- 
ral principle of cohesion or power of 
combination. 
The Mahrattas were spread over 
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all Central India. From near Delhi 
to the Krishna southwards, and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea, along the line of the Nerbudda, 
their trifcs held sway. They occu- 
pied at this time, with more or less 
of tenure, the principal part of Or- 
issa, Malwa, Candeish, Beiapoor, the 
greater part of Ajmeer and Guzerat ; 
and portions of Dowlahabad, Alla- 
had, and Agra. The shaking of the 
nations had broken down with them 
the restrictions of caste, and the 
chiefs who founded their states were 
herdsmen and slipper-bearers. Guick- 
war, the goatherd, had planted his 
family and tribe at Baroda in the 
province of Guzerat The house of 
Scindiah were " actual sovereigns 
from the Sutl^ to Agra " — were pos- 
sessors of two-thirds of Malwa, and 
some of the finest provinces in the 
Deccan. That of Holkar ruled at 
Indore, and held large domains io 
the Deccan, and a considerable part 
of Candeish. The Western Mahrattas 
professed to be under the Rayjah of 
Poonah. The Bhonsla family of Nag- 
poor were chiefs of Mahratta tribes, 
and the wild mountain races who 
occupied the district of Berar. The 
Rajpoot princes, the representatives 
of pure Hindooism, were scattered 
in pettv states over Ajmeer, sulyect 
ana tributary to the Mahrattaa Of 
the native powers the Mahrattas 
seemed most formidable. Their ter- 
ritorjr was most extended and con- 
centric for attack or defence; but 
they had no unity among themselves. 
The independent chids had inde- 
pendent interests and ambitions. 
Their origanisation was more suited to 
a foray than to permanent conquest ; 
they knew not that to combine was to 
conouer— that to divide was to fall 

With all these powers the British 
came into collisioa Viziers and 
Nabobs had tried our strength in 
Bengal • Hyder had swept the coun- 
tnr, and appeared under our gpiins at 
Madras ; the Mahrattas had risen in 
hostility ; every danger had threat- 
ened, every peril environed it ; rum 
had impended over it ; yet at the 
close of the first era of our occupation 
it stood firm and ascendant 

The adventurous soldiers and 
statesmen who made this era, marked 
it with deeds of enterprise, energy^ 
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and endurance, which stir our blood 
with wonder and admiration, and 
also with many an act which con- 
science can only recognise as the re- 
salts of a stem necessity. In the 
beginning it exhibited '' the strength 
of civilisation without its mercy," 
subjection without protection, ag- 
grandisement without compensation ; 
but, ere it closed, there had evolved 
out of the dark elements a wondrous 
fabric of order, justice, and power. 
It may not, it could not, leave in 
the country an impress of our faith, 
but it left tne prestige of our strength. 
Olive and Hastings were represen- 
tatives of this era. They were able, 
"thorough," relentless m purpose, 
sometimes unscrupulous in the use 
of means to an end ; but they were 
strong, they were successful, they 
w^e resolute, and the Hindoo and 
the Mohammedan respected them. 

A second era commences. .Territo- 
rial acquisition had made us a State 
in India. The three little factories 
had grown into so many seats of 
empire. Power had begotten re- 
sponsibilities, external and internal. 
Self-defence was involved in poli- 
tical relations, alliances, and the bal- 
ance of power. This great change 
of position necessitated a change of 
government. The nation, alarmed 
By the past, and anxious for the fu- 
ture, came forward to interfere in an 
administration which was incurring 
for it a vast responsibility. The 
result was Pitt's bill, passed in 1784, 
and amended 1786. 

By this a new power was consti- 
tuted—the Board of Control ; consist- 
ing of six Privy Councillors, with a 
SecretaryofState as President These 
commissioners were to be appointed 
and be removable at the pleasure of 
the Crown, and were vested with a 
control and superintendence over all 
civil, military, and revenue affairs 
of the Company. The chief govern- 
ment in India was by this Act to 
consist of a Qovemor-General and 
three Councillors. The subordinate 
Presidencies were to be similarly 
governed, but were to be entirely 
under the rule of the Govemor-€Jen- 
eral in Council on all points connected 
with negotiations with the country 
powers — peace or war, and the ap- 
pUcation of their revenues and forces. 
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Grovemors-General and Governors 
were also vested with the discretion- 
ary ri^ht of acting on their own 
responsibility in extraordinary cases, 
without the concurrence of their 
Councils. This Act, too, asserted 
strict neutrality as our policy, and 
declared that the pursuit of schemes 
of conquest was repugnant to the 
wish, honour, and mterests of the 
British nation. 

Lord Comwallis was the first 
person intrusted with this form of 
government. To him it soon ap- 
peared that the neutral and moder- 
ation principle was impracticable, 
and inconsistent with our safety or 
our reputatioa The native powers 
which had recognised our existence 
and place among them, looked upon 
us as a pople who might become 
either alhes or foes. These powers 
were all military despotisms, bound 
by no tie of policy save interest or 
ambition, and by no permanent prin- 
ciple of action. To oe neutral with 
these was to be subject to their com- 
bination, or to the attack and hos^ 
tility of any power which might 
become predominant among them. 
The balance of power became a po- 
litical necessity to ua Lord Com- 
wallis found three States existing 
which might be brought into col- 
lision with us or with one another; 
and i^ these all bordered on our dif- 
ferent Presidencies, it would be fatal 
to look on their aggressions and po- 
licies with indifference or apatny. 
These were the Soubah of the Deccan, 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad — the 
kingdom of Mysore, under the Mo- 
hammedan adventurer and usurper, 
Tippoo Saib— and the Mahratta con- 
feaeracy. The government of Mysore 
was known to oe hostile to uS, and 
the antagonism of the Mahrattas was 
ever to be expected. The Nizam 
became our safest ally. The alliance 
took the usual course towards him. 
and a subsidiary force was granted 
him. This was the first step. Hence- 
forth we were committed to all the 
conflicting struggles and policies of 
Central and Southern India. Com- 
w^lis encountered this responsibility 
boldly and firmly ; and auring his 
administration the Mahrattas were 
repressed, Mysore humbled, the 
Nizam protected, and the British 
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power exalted to the paramount rank 
ID the eyes of the people of India. 
His successor adopted the concilia- 
tion and forbearance system ; neglect- 
ed our obligations ; forsook our al- 
lies ; stood aloof m)m all contests ; 
suffered the Mahrattas to grow in- 
solent and overpowering; and left 
the British name as low as it had 
been high and formidable before. 

A witty writer sajs that, in the 
succession of our aristocracy, it has 
ever been the fate of one peer to spend, 
and the next to starve, in expiation of 
the excesses of his predecessor. So 
it would seem that it was the destiny 
of one Grovemor-Creneral to aim it 
peace and economy, and for his suc- 
cessor to meet the consequences in 
expenditure and war. It was ever 
the effect of moderation and neutral- 
ity to accumulate around us compli- 
cations and confusions, and to raise 
over us dangers which threatened 
our very existence. Such was the 
consequence of Sir J. Shore's admin- 
istration. • Fortunately there came 
after him a man equal to the redress 
of the evils which nad been created. 
He found, in addition to other dan- 
gers, a new enemy in the field. The 
French were carrying on negotiations 
with Tippoo ; and in the Mahratta and 
Nizam territories they wielded the 
force of the armies which they had or- 
ganised and disciplined. The schemes 
of to-day might oe the plans of to- 
morrow. The danger was to be met, 
and 'twas met vigorously. Tippoo 
was crushed ; a Hindoo prince re- 
stored to the throne ; the alliance 
with the Nizam was strengthened ; 
the French influence destroyed. Suc- 
cess demanded ftirther actioa *' There 
was no choice save to retreat or 
advance. The first of these courses 
offered a temporaiy exemption from 
present evils at the price of future 
security ; the secona led through 
difficulty and embarrassment to peace 
and prosperity." Lord Wellesley heai- 
tatea not which to adopt. The Mah- 
rattas came next. They, through 
the ability of our generals. Lake and 
Wellesley, were b^ten and subdued. 
The moderation cgrstem interfered to 
prevent their entire subjection, and 
checked the operation of the preven- 
tive principle, which mi^ht have at 
once settl^ a people whom it cost 
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us expensive wars afterwards to otct- 
come. The extension of the subsi- 
diary system was his policy, " as it 
^ve us an increase of force withoai 
mcrease of expenditure, and gaye us 
the most commanding milituy posi- 
tions to secure the general peace of 
India." The Peishwa was by him in- 
cluded in it. The neutral system ynm 
foiriy tried by Lord Minto's govern- 
ment, imd pronounced to be falLEicioii& 
Its advocacy by Directors and Boaida 
of Control, and its r^ection by the 
Executive authorities, proved the dif- 
ference between theoi]^ and pr^ctioe. 
The Marquess of Hastmgs eoYe it the 
coup-de-grace, like Lord Welles^y, 
he lelt that *' the fame and proepeiitj 
of the British oould only be main- 
tained by its commanding influenee 
and power." In pursuance of tibia 
sentiment, the Mahratta confederal 
was utterly broken — ^its memb^s sub- 
jected to uie different degrees of the 
subsidiary and protective system — 
the Pindarees and other leagued bands 
of robbers were annihilate : and, as 
the great result of all, Britisn snjxre- 
macy was proclaimed ; the &itifih 
power declared " to be arbiter df all 
disputes, and the conservator of the 
general peace." From hence onwards 
the course of events is too well known 
to need record. The destiny of con- 
quest swept oa Scinde was annexed, 
Gwalior subdued, the Pumab con- 
quered, small states coerceo, preda- 
tory tribes exterminated— until we 
reigned as sole masters within the 
great old boimdaries of rivw", moun- 
tain, sea — over an area of 1,37(1,000 
miles, and a population of 160,000,000 
beings. Ana within that vast comitiy 
there existed not a chief or sovereign, 
a state, a people or tribe, which was 
not suDJect to us in dependence or 
alliance. Such was the mighty end 
of the small beginning in the few 
storehouses at Surat. 

This Empire, acquired as it was by 
successive steps, and in spite of the 
will and wish of the conquerors, most 
exhibit many anomalies. The resis- 
tance itself to the destiny we had 
evoked would produce these neces- 
sarily. The temporising idea, whidi 
thought that every stage was an end, 
and every expedient a finality, im- 
pelled us '' to the non-exercise of the 
commanding and paramount power 
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-we eiyoyed." and thereby deferred 
the consoliaation and administration 
of our conquest This shrinking from 
the responsibility we had incurred. 
produced intervals of anarchy ana 
confusion, which desolated the fairest 
provinces of the land ; spread suffer- 
ing among its peoples ; and raised dif- 
ficulties of fearful magnitude in the 
path of civilisation. An ofiGspring of 
this temporising policy was the sub- 
sidiary system. It was based on the 
principle of making the conquest 
maintain itself, and was doubtless 
enedient at the time, when our direct 
rule would have required an exertion 
of force, a boldness of action, and an 
abundance of resources, wmch our 
nation and the times were not capable 
of. The system in itself was false 
and corrupt. It was an evasion of 
our duties as conquerors. It was a 
subterfuge — a weakness. It involved 
us in the petty policy and diplomacy 
of states, obstructed uniform or per- 
manent forms of government, and 
introduced into the courts of native 

Srinces the deterioration of depen- 
ence, sloth, and luxury. It debased 
and unsettled the people^ and gave 
bitterness to the humiliation of con- 
quest, by parading the poor mockeries 
and shams of defunct dimities and 
powers before their eyea The system 
was necessary— pernaps inevitable; 
*'bnt like all other human arrange- 
ments, it bore within it the sources of 
its own decay, and required the ap- 
plication of corrective measures to 
obviate its natural and progressive 
tendency to dissolution.*' ♦ 
. Another great anomaly was the 
native army. We were reigning 
mainly through native titles, and we 
were ruling oy soldiers taken from 
the population. Conquest so estab- 
lished could be maintained only by 
the force of opinion or the power of 
the sword. How had we aimed at 
securing either 1 

Our rule comprehends about one 
hundred and nmety millions. Of 
these, about one hundred and forty 
millions belong to the British ter- 
ritories, the remainder to the native 
subordinate states and foreign settle- 
ment& In this mass the Mohamme- 
dans are in the proportion of one 
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to seven, and the reigning race is 
represented by about twenty thou- 
sand individuals, exclusive of sol- 
diers. It miist, therefore, be evident 
that the empire of opinion must de- 
pend on other than socid influences 
and contact with a superior people ; 
for, with all our pride of civiiisation, 
we could scarcely expect that sudi a 
small body would leaven such a mas& 
It must arise from the acknowledged 
justice of our government— the b^e- 
ficial eft'ects of our rule^ and its fitness 
to the wants and institutions of the 
people — and its superiority over any 
other to which they had been subject 
It is thus, and thus only, that such a 
minority could expect to rule the 
many by their own will and choice. 
Is our government of India compat- 
ible with such a purpose, and such an 
end ? Does it answer the great re- 
quirements of justice, security, and 
prosperity--of strength and perma- 
nence ? We have already spoken d[ 
its nature and constitution. From 
the peculiaritv of its origin there 
sprang a double and divided a<^ion. 
The legislative, and the administra- 
tive or executive powers were subject 
to different motives and influences. 
The legislative had in view the profits 
of trade, and were guided diiefly by 
abstract principles m their adoption 
of measures anq laws. The executive 
were impelled by the force of events — 
the exigencies of the time, and natu- 
rally formed their plans of adminis- 
tration on local experiences. This 
discrepancy was felt oy the people in 
the delay and incompleteness of all 
schemes of improvement. 

The legislative power was embodied 
in the Court of Directors, who decided 
on all questions civil, political, and 
military — ^who elected and could dis- 
miss, subject to the consent of the 
Crown, Governors - General, Com- 
manders-in-Chief, <fca — in the Board 
of Control, who revised all decisions 
and elections, and in the body of pro- 
prietors who were consulted on all 
financial chan^ The administra- 
tive, or executive, comprised, as was 
stated, a Covemor-General in Coun- 
cil — Grovemors of Presidencies— resi- 
dents at tJie different courts, vested 
with duties and authorities according 
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to the degrees of dei)endency— a corps 
of civil servants, in charge of the 
revenue and judicial administration 
of the country. In 1813 the privile^ 
of monopoly was withdrawn ; and m 
1833 the nation decided on the trans- 
fer, by the Company, of the Indian 
territory, in consideration of an equi- 
valent payment by the legislature, 
and the continuation of the govern- 
ment of India to them, on these con- 
ditions, for twenty years. 

The application of such machinery 
to a country fifteen thousand mUes 
distant, and to a people entirely alien 
in habits, thoughts, temperament, and 
religion, was necessarily in many re- 
spects defective. Ourcourtsof justice 
were little adapted to the usages of 
the land. They were too slow, too 
expensive. Their processes or prin- 
ciples were not understood or com- 
prehended. They promoted litigation. 
Consequently these courts "were 
viewed as grievances by the higher 
classes, and not considered as blessings 
by the lower. To the latter they were 
hardly accessible from their expense, 
and nearly useless from their delays." 
Our mode of managing the revenue 
was also founded on hasty and mis- 
taken notions of the tenure of pro- 
perty, and our fiscal system disturb- 
ed rights and usages which had 
exist^ before the . Mohammedan 
conquest. In its general operation, 
however, our administration was bene- 
ficial and just The private ii^ustice. 
rapine, and extortion, which had 
characterised our first era of posses- 
sion had been speedily and efiectuaUy 
repressed. I^^datoi^ bands were 
extinct ; order prevailed ; property 
was secure ; prosperity and improve- 
ment were manifest. Seeing, in such 
a state, a consummation of our con- 
quest — seeing no enemies without, 
and no danger within— we looked 
with complacency around us— folded 
our hands, and said — All is welL 
Suddenly there fell upon us a cala- 
mity, terrible as a curse, and fearful 
as a visitation of wrath — a calamity, 
at the thought of which the heart 
sickens and the blood curdles—at the 
hearing of which our children will 
grow pale. Our army— the sepoys 
whom we had disciplined and trust- 
ed ; who had eaten of our bread : had 
fought by our sides ; had shared our 
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jrosperity and perils— rose in rebel- 
Jon against us — not in the rebellion 
of men resisting wron^ and asserting 
right, but in the rebdlion of fiends 
and demons, wild with lust, ferocity, 
and bloodthirstinesa Dark as the 
world's histoiy is with crime and 
woe, they have made it darker stilL 
Horrors, such as men have seldom 
perpetrated in cold blood, outrages on 
women and children, atrocities and 
cruelties devilish in their kind — 
murder, treachery, rapine, mutinv — 
have been the expression of their 
rebellion. Here and there a spark 
of heroism or flash of CjBnerosity 
gleamed through the blood-red epi- 
sode, enough to speck, but not to 
lighten it 

Had the princes whom we dep 
the officials whom we disidacea, the 
people whom we misrulea, done thi^ 
we miffht have bowed our heads and 
said, ^It is just— we have sinned." 
But these men — our servants— bound 
to us by allegiance and oath, to whom 
we have ever been true and faithful 
masters, where are their wrongs? 
—where their plea for vengeance? 
They have not a wrong, nor a sha- 
dow nor a tradition of a wrong. 
However our rule has fallen on other 
classes, to them it has been lust, 
generous, and even gentle. To tnem 
our yoke has been easy, our hand 
light And yet, for these murderers, 
ravishers, traitors, rebels, a maudlin 
cry for mercy and leniency has 
ansen! It has not come from the 
pulpit, where words of mercy under 
any circumstances might have been 
pardoned. The ministers of Qod*s 
Word have told us, with the boldness 
of truth, that vengeance belongeth 
unto the Lord, and they have sum- 
moned us as His vicegerents in the 
land we rule — as delegates of His 
rustice— not to suffer crimes which 
He has denounced to go unpunished. 
Murder is death by God's law. Mu- 
tinv is death by the law of nations 
and the law of armies. All these men — 
mutineers and murderers — have for- 
feited their lives. We say not that 
all lives should be taken— «that this 
extreme e]roiation should be demand- 
ed : the gallows is perhaps the worst 
sight a land can see : " hanging is 
perhaps the worst use a man can be 
put ta** Nor do we advocate indis- 
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criminate slaughter, rayage, or exter- 
mination by fire and sword. But 
we do say, that eyeiy man who has 
imbrued ms hands with blood, or 
stood in the ranks of mutiny, should 
be seen no more in the land. None 
should be left to boast of their atro- 
cities, or as records of the iniquities 
which haye been inflicted upon us. 
Expatriation should be the lightest 
doom on those whose liyes are 
spared. Other countries — the West 
ladies and the Cape— would gladly 
hail an accession to the labour-market. 
The doom, whateyer it be, should fall 
with the speedy efifect of retribution. 
It should come by law, but not 
through its delays and procrastina- 
tions. The assertion of our power 
demands this — the exercise of justice 
demands it. ''Here the highest 
political expediency and the purest 
justice are one."* 

Many were the warnings of dancers 
to our Empire. Some pomted to foes 
without, some to hidden causes with- 
in ; but no finger was turned towards 
the quarter trom whence the eyil 
came. Great Indian authorities are 
alike in this. Munro deprecates the 
precaution of mixing European troops 
with sepoys to insure their fideli^. 
Napier, who has lately attained the 
dignity of a prophet, though engaged 
in repressing mutiny, a^ain and apdn 
asserts his taith in tne loyalty ot the 
sepoy, and ridicules the idea of any 
apprehension of their combination 
on bein£^ massed. Their own officers 
to the last were confident, unsus- 
picious, and trusting until the bay- 
onets were at their oreasts, and the 
bullets whizzing around them. 

Many are the causes to which the 
catastrophe is attributed — ^the re- 
sentment of the people at the deposi- 
tion of their princes — at the annexa- 
tion of Oude, the fear of forced con- 
yersion, the superstitions of relidon, 
the hatred of our rule, the machina- 
tions of theMohammeoansforaretum 
to power. There must, howeyer, be 
some relation between cause and 
effect; and from none of these 
causes do the effects naturaUy or 
probably belong, according to the 
fiicts and results. A Mohammedan 
reyolution would haye shown itself 
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in the population ; a rising against 
oppression would haye manubsted 
itself in the masses throughout the 
land ; an assertion of the rights of 
natiye princes would haye met with 
countenance ^m themselyes. Yet 
nowhere are there signs of such 
moyements or such feelings. The 
land, its princes, and its peoples, pas- 
siyely deny and repudiate it. All 
these causes may haye aided the de- 
yelopment and mcited the extension 
of the mutiny ^ but in none of them 
is to be found its true origin accord- 
ing to the laws of probabili^ and 
fact If there be no clue in the 
present, we may find it in the past. 
Througnout their histoiy the Hin- 
doos Iwye neyer risen in support of 
their princes — haye neyer shown 
attachment to them, eyen when they 
claim it from legitimacy of rank and 
superiority of caste ; the Mohamme- 
dans seldom. Oppression has neyer 
roused them; indignity, open and 
yiolent, to their religion, has only on 
one or two occasions stirred them to 
resistance : but both races, eyer and 
at all times, haye been ready to per- 
ceiye and to use the opportunity of 
relaxed rule or dechning power. 
Our Indian rule has of late rehixed. 
There were no imminent dangers, no 
trying difficulties, to incite the im- 

gulses or stir the energies, and apathy 
ad seized on all departments — ciyii, 
miUtaiy, and judicisu. This relaxa- 
tion was to the natiyes weakness; 
our conciliation, our moderation, our 
temporising policy, our toleration 
eyen, were to them signs of their 
coining opportunity. Where the 
weakness was most apparent, there 
demonstration was first made : and 
this was in the Bengal army. Year 
hj year the traditions of the Cliyes, 
Ciootes, and Munros, had frown faint- 
er among the sepoys ; tne example 
of the superior race from circum- 
stances less and less impressiye ; the 
authority of their commanders more 
and more restricted : the interference 
of ciyil and central authority in the 
control of miUtai^ power and dis- 
cipline more manifest : their fanati- 
cism more deyeloped ; the conscious- 
ness of their own power more and 
more decided ; and, with the instincta 
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of their race, they rose at the temp- 
tation of weaknesa. The discontent 
spread among other classes, and the 
plottingB of the Mohammedans doubt- 
kss aJBfected them ; doabtlees the influ- 
ence of the Brahmins, who saw in 
the progress of our power the decline 
of their own, inoitea them : but these 
causes alone would not have prompted 
them to revolt In the lanty of our 
rule and the suppression of our power 
were the true causes ^ich lad our 
BoldieiB to defy their mastors, and 
prepared other classes to abet them. 
The history c^ the mutinjr is well 
known — the details are in every 
mouth— they are graven deeply on 
Bomeheart& When our soldiers shall 
have stamped it out, and the work <^ 
retribution be fiuished, it will behove 
us to look Bolemnlv and manfully at 
tiie future, and to aadress ourselves to 
the work before us— the consolidation 
and administration of our conquest 
How is this work to be donef 
Let us turn to the wisdom and expe- 
rience of those who have studied and 
known the country and its people 
well, for maxims and leading pnn- 
djples. We quote from Malcolm, 
liunro, and Metcalfe. 

" For if, in the pride of power, we 
ever forgfit the means by whicn it 
was attained, and, casting away all 
our harvest of experience, are be- 
trayed, by a rash confidence in what 
we may deem our intrinsic strength, 
to neglect the collateral means by 
whidi the gr^t fabric of our power 
in India has hitherto been supported, 
we shall with our own hanos preci- 
pitate the downfiill of our authority. 
But that event is still more likely to 
be accelerated by the opposite error, 
which should lead us to disown our 
greatness, and, under an affected and 
unwise humility (ill suited to our 
condition), to pursue a policy calcu- 
lated to discourage friends and give 
eonfidence to enemies, and in its con- 
sequences to involve us in those very 
wars and conquests which it pretends 
todisdaim. 

. ''Between these extremes there is a 
mean which we must fdlow if we 
desire that our empire in India should 
be durable ; and that mean must com- 
bine the unshak^i fimmess and dig- 
nified spirit of an absolute but tem- 
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pered rule, with the most unceasiog 
attention to the religious prgudices 
and dvil rights of our Indian subjeeta 
Their conmtion it must be our con- 
tinual study to improve, in the con- 
viction that our government, on the 
great scale upon which it is now 
established, cannot be permanent but 
by these means ; and that it Ib not 
in nature that they should contribute 
their efforts to its support unless they 
are, by a constantly recurring sense 
of benefit, made to feel a lively and 
warm interest in its pnMperity and 
duration."* 

"There are two important pomts 
which should always be kept in view 
in our administration of anairs. The 
first is, that onr soverdgnty should be 
prolonged to the remotest possible 
period. The second is, that when- 
ever we are obliged to resign it, we 
should leavfe the natives so far im- 
proved, from their connection with 
us, as to be capable of maintaininga 
free, or at least a regular govern- 
ment among themsdvea." t 

" Our power in India is BO strangeb 
constituted, that unless we take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities to in* 
crease our strengtn^ we may meet 
some day with unexpected reverses 
and have our power shaken. It is 
doubtful, I think, how long we shall 
reserve our wonderful empire m 
India ; but the best diance of {ne* 
serving it must arise itom our mak^ 
ing oursdves strong by all juil 
means ; not from an abrard syiiem 
which would affect to look on with 
indifference at the increasing stren^ 
of others, and to trust far oar esbt- 
ence to tne unattainable character of 
unambitious, amiable innocence and 
forbearance. 

" Let our policy be guided by jus- 
tioe and moderation, but kt us take 
every fair opportunity of securing 
and aggrandiam^ our power. 

** Otir power m India rests upon 
our military superiority. It has no 
foundation in the affection of our 
sulgects. It can only be uphdd by 
our military prowess ; and that pdicy 
is best suitea to our ntuation m In- 
dia, which tends in the greatest de- 
gree to increase our military power by 
all means consistent with justica^t 

These practical observers and pro* 
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found statesmen a^pree in the belief 
that our empire m India must be 
consolidated by power and adminis- 
tered b7 moderation. But we must 
consolidate ere we can administer— 
we must be strong ere we can be 
moderate. The empire of the sword 
must precede the empire of opinion. 
The great principle of Indian rule 
must be strength. The past reveals 
it, and the present confirms it 
Strenj^th, open strength, the mani- 
festations of which shall make patent 
throughout the land that we are a 
dominant and abiding race. This 
can be shown only by an absolute 
sway and undivided supremacy. We 
must be supreme, sole masters. The 
temporising policy must be abandon- 
ed. Its r^ vitalil^ has been long 
extinct We can no longer rule under 
the musnud. We have incurred the 
gdlt of conquest, and now, before Qod 
and in the face of man, must boldly 
assume its responsimlitiea The 
shams imd puppetries of sovereignty 
must be swept away, and the real 
rulers must come forth. We must 
buiy our dead. The annihilation of 
the native states and the deposition 
of native princes would doubtless 
ezdte the outcry of iigustice and 
wrong. And towards tiie states and 
orinces who have remained faith- 
ful, such an act would perhi^ be a 
sin afiainst £edth and honour, which 
the direst necessity, much less expe- 
diency, would not justify. If, how- 
ever, '^policy and justice require that 
we niould govern a considerable part 
of India through the agency of its 
native princes and chiero, it is our 
duty to employ all our moral influ- 
ence and physical power to strength- 
en, insteaa of weakening, these r^^ 
instruments of government If com- 
pelled by circumstances to depart 
m>m this course, it is wiser to as- 
sume and exerdse the immediate 
sovereignty of the oountnr, than 
leave to such mock and degraded 
instruments any means of avenging 
tiiemselves on a power who has 
rendered them the debased tools of 
its own jWMgovemment" * We must 
in their own eyes and 
^ their peo{de ; we must 
lism for the loss of 
) must rescue them 
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from deterioration by making them 
the active i^ents of a ben^cent and 
powerftd rule. 

To effect this, there must be uni- 
formity of system. '' We must speak 
bv our actions the same language to 
au ranks ; till princes trembling for 
their sovereignty, chiefs doubt& of 
their continued independence, and 
all who dread farther encroachment, 
have theur minds tranquillised bj the 
steady contemplaticm of an uniform 
and consistent system of rule, instead 
of being disturbed and distracted, as 
they must be, bv arrangements differ^ 
ing in form, if not in substance, in 
almost every province." t 

In all thmgs, however, as a first 
consideration, our supremacy must 
be manifest ; our name and ascen- 
dancy supported; for our strength 
must not De even doubted. In the 
centre of the ancient states and 
races, under our immediate rule, 
must stand the palace, the citadel, 
the judgment-seat, the church, as 
si^ that our state polity, our law 
polity, our mflitaiy polity, our church 
polity, are supreme — are those of the 
dominant race. This, it may be said, 
will provoke and revive anew the 
dread of national sul^eclion and con- 
version. Beitsa As l(Hig as we hold 
the land, we must be ever jarring 
with these feelings. It is better to 
meet them openly and boldly at once. 
We can never have a fitter time than 
now. when an overt act of revolt has 
challenged us to the issue, and given 
us the plea of re-conquest 

Such supremacy must be supported 
by astropg Executive. Thecmefwho 
is to rule such an Empire must have 
great and extended powers, and he 
should have freedcmi and opportunity 
to exercise them. He should be, as 
now, a Governor-General ; but a Qcv- 
emor-Gene^,in fact, who could main^ 
tain a broad and general supervision 
over the whole, and be therefore 
free from the detiails of local govern- 
ment and the claims of bureaucracy 
which ding ever round our executive 
like an ivy entwining the oak. The 
country should be subdivided into 
governments, each within the limit 
of man's control, and defined chiefly 
by the localisation of customs and 
racea There might be a governor 
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for Bengal, another for Agra, as at 
present, presiding over tne mrth- 
western Provinoes, both subordinate 
to the Presidency at Calcutta. Hy- 
derabad and Berar might form another 
ffovemment. dependent on Madras. 
Malwa or Gwabor midit be the cen- 
tre of authority over tne Mahrattas, 
sulyect to Bombay. Ajmeer and its 
nypoots might be attached to the 
north-western district The Pun- 
jab would remain as now. Thegoyer- 
nors or lieutenant-govemorB of these 
districts should be absolute as to the 
details of government, referring only 
to the central authority for general 
princii)les and exigencies. Sudi an 
executive must be allied with mili- 
tary occupation, and this must be 
based on the massing of troops at the 
commanding points and stations of 
the different districts. The disper- 
sion of corps and the cantonment 
system should be abandoned, and 
barracks constructed on the principle 
of defence, and with a view to the 
he^dth of the soldiers. These Imut* 
racks would be citadels throughout 
the land — centres of attack and 
places of refujge in times of disaster. 
Lam bodies of troops should be 
assembled in these, and columns 
might be moved backwards and for^ 
wards between them. Thcrv should 
be connected by roads— rauroads if 
possible ; and as the military posts 
would correspond generally with the 
seats of government and tne princi- 
pal towns on the high-roao, this 
would be feasible enough^ and would 
dovetail with the requirements of 
traffic. Railways are open to the 
olgection of being easily aestroyed by 
people holding or rising m the 
country; but they will always be 
available for a time, and to a certain 
degree, and would provide for the 
concentration of a rorce to meet an 
emergency. The rivers should every- 
where be made use of Steamers 
should be stationed at the chief 
points, and gun-boats should move 
up and down betwixt them, defend- 
ing the roads or railways whenever 
they were within their range, and at 
anv rate keeping the communication 
safe and opea Sir C. Napier, in his 
plan of defence, named several bases ; 
put his plan was formed with the 
intent of resisting a foreign invader 
and defending our frontier. 
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For the occupation of the coontiy 
itself; the real bases must be the 
Presidencies, as thence must come 
supplies, resources, leinforoanenta 
The grand base must be En^and. 
Military occupation suggests the re- 
construction or replacement of thst 
army which has dissolved itself 
Whether it can ever be drawn again 
from the same resources, or whether 
it would be expedient, are questioiis 
at present The causes of the Bat- 
gal mutiny will be lessons to lu, if 
such a thing be attempted. The 
limited power of commanding of- 
ficers, the obstruction <^ discipline 
by appeals and references, ^e little 
intercourse bewixt the soldier and 
his chief, the mode of pnunotion 
from the ranks, the excessive feel- 
ing of caste, tne influence of the 
Brahmin element, all tended to pro- 
duce the catastrophe. Should thiB 
body be again re-formed, we most re- 
turn to the discipline of Clive and 
Ooote and Munra The European 
must assert the superiority of his race 
by superior vigour, energy, and endu- 
rance ; the intermediate authority of 
the native subordinate must become 
obsolete, and the communication be- 
tween officer and man be direct and 
complete ; the hands of chiefe must 
be strengthened, and their power of 
reward and punishment summaiy and 
manifest ; the men must be chosen 
from the soldier races, such as 
the Ohoorkas, Sikhs, Rohillas-^men 
who are more soldiers than religicn- 
ists, and whose feelings of class would 
be superior to caste. The Bengalee 
could scarcely be trusted again ; nor 
need he. The sources luuned would 
meet the required demand. It is 
doubtful whether we should ever 
need again so li^ a native force. 
It was raised chiemr to resist attacks 
from without, and to control the 
military powers within. The neces- 
sity 01^ preparing against a foreign 
foe, at feast one contiguous to our 
dominions, no longer exists. The 
experience of the present shows us 
how small a body of Europeans can 
make a stand, and hold a country 
against the natives ; and when mass- 
ed, concentrated, and organised, with 
these fortified barracks as citadel 
it is evident that the land could 
be controlled by fewer soldiers than 
have been hitherto neoeesaiy. Those 
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in Bengal should be chiefly Euro- 
peans. The Ikiglish soldier is costly. 
but he is yaluable in proportion, ana 
reliable. In the other Presidencies 
also, perhaps it would be advisable 
to increase the proportion of British 

riually. The soldier, too, should 
a soldier, and notmng more — 
should perform only the soldier's 
duties. The troops, no longer scat- 
tered, would experience "the im- 
mense enhancement of militaiy dis- 
cipline, and the perfection at which 
li^ge masses of troops arrive by be- 
ing collected in numDers." " Afl the 
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must depend partly on governmental, 
partly on social innuencea The gov- 
ernmental must be constructed on 
broad abstract principles, capable, 
however, of adaptation to local feel- 
ing, laws, and habits. The social 
evils most felt, and most irritating to 
the poorer classes, especially, are the 
collection of the revenue ana the ad- 
ministration of justice. These both, 
though not umust in themselves, 
from our want of knowledge in their 
institution, militate against old rights, 
old claims, old privileges, usages, ana 
prejudices. A code of genend laws. 



moral feelings of an army and its formed b^ an inauiry into the lead- 
physical powers are increased by ing principles of the past, and capable 



Demg assembled in large 
This would be peculiarly the effect 
on native soldiers mixed with Euro- 
peans, for the danger of their combi- 
nation would be more than counter- 
balanced by the influences which 
would cherish in them the soldier 
spirit, and beget the principle of 
comradeship, and would be less pro- 



of adopting the details and tonus 
peculiar to each district, would, by 
restoring content and prosperity, tend 
much to the amelioration of the lower 
orders. In regard to the hidier 
classes. Sir T. Munro, who nad 
thought deeply on that subject, says, 
"Various measures might be sug- 
gested for their improvement, but no 



bable than the disaffection gathered one appears to me so well calculated 



by dispersion in detachments. In 
the event of invasion by a European 
powei^ our reinforcements could be 
sent from home as speedily as his. 
And home, England, must be ever 
the gnmd reserva Here, by means 
of militia, volunteer corps, and other 
resources, must be kept the reserve 
from which aid can be drawn in time 
of need. All these plans are open to 
the objection of expense. It may be 
so. But we think with Lord Metcalfe 
that "views of economy and retrench- 
ment should be secondary to those 
of safety and power." The old sys- 
tem, however, of residents, politicab, 
cantonments, camp-followers, &c, 
had its expenses, which womd go 
far to maintain a well-organised and 
concentrated system of government 
and possession. 

Thus we believe, that by the open 
resolute assertion of our supremacy, 
and military tenure, we might consoli- 
date our empire. 

The* empire of the sword once es- 
tablished, the empire of opinion be- 
gins. This can be created— so Niys 
experience, so say the authorities — 
only by moderation— by elevatinjg 
the native subject, by respecting his 
laws and customs, by identifpig his 
interests with our own, by firmness, 
consistency, and by justice. This 



to insure success as that of endeavour- 
ing to give them a higher opinion of 
themsdves. by placing more confi- 
dence in tnem, oy employing them 
in important situations, and perhaps 
by rendering them eligible to almost 
every office under the Government. 
It is not necessary to define at jiresent 
the exact limit to which their eligi- 
bility should be carried, but there 
seems to be no reason why th^ should 
be excluded irom any office for which 
they are qualified, without danger 
to the preservation of our own ascen- 
dancy. This seems reasonable and 
just to the class itself, and calculated 
to win us the empire of opinion, by 
securing at least their support and 
interest in our work. Sucn changes 
must be slow, slowly progressive ; 
and in making such changes, we 
must remember ever that we are 
stepping beside men centuries be- 
hind us, and that we must regulate 
our pace to theirs. Patience, discre- 
tion, and consistency can alone achieve 
results here. 

The social influences, in their opera^ 
tion on our amalgamation with the 
native race, must m slower still We 
are the few among the multitude, 
and shall long be so. Experience has 
proved that the English cannot be 
reared in the plains of India; Eng- 
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land must be the nureery of our chil- 
dren ; mixed races degenerate, so do 
races bom and bred under the influ- 
ences of an uncongenial climate ; — ^we 
should gun nought by repeating the 
West Indian classes and castes; so 
that we can never hope to constitute 
such a proportion to the population 
as could impress civilisation by con- 
tact We must be content therefore, 
BO far, with its outward influences — 
give to the people the blessings oi re- 
pose, security, and justice, the benefit 
of example, the opportunity of de- 
velopment, and trust society to work 
out its own improvement ^ Great 
and beneficial alterations in society, 
to be complete, must be produced 
within Uiesocie^itseLt They cannot 
be the mere fabrication of its supe- 
riors, or of a few who deem tiiem- 
selves enlightened.** 

The same reasons would affect 
colonisation; and besides the diffi- 
culties attending the occupation of 
land, and the fact of a colonist be- 
ing Nought into competition in the 
labour market with a man whose 
whole existence costs twenty-five 
shillings a-vear, would effectuidly 
prevent its being carried out to any 
great extent, or with any great result 
The last and greatest agent in the 
consolidation and administration of 
our conquest must be Christianity. 
By this alone we can hope to break 
down the barriers of caste and the 
difference of race. A community of 
faith could alone beget a perfect 
union betwixt the conquerors and 
the conquered, the governors and the 
governed. Such a consummation in 
the existing relations betwixt the 
two, seems difiicult and far distant 
Yet as a Christian people we are 
bound to look upon it as the great 
end of our conquest, imd to consider 
deeply how it can be attained. As 
rulers, it is our duty, doubtless, to 
assert our own faith ; to support and 
maintain its worship among the 
Christian inhabitants of our terri- 
tories ; to place our religion side bv 
side with our state, side hy side with 
our power ; but how far its active pro- 
pagation among the native population 
by government would consist with 
the toleration guaranteed to them, 
and with the furuierance of our ol^ect, 
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is a nave question. Throughout the 
worid's histoiy, propa^uMism by 
power has ever miled— it has ever 
made £uth more firm, and bigotiy 
more obstinate. Those who hsTe 
lived long in the land as statesmen 
and as niters, have declared, as the le- 
sult of their experience, that such prp- 
pagandism would arouse in India 
a 9^mi of fanaticism and hostili^ 
which would effectually defeat tbe 
purpose of conversion, and endanger 
our power and influence— that toe 
only rational hopes of success in pro- 
pagating Christianity consist in a 
more general diffusion oi knowledge ; 
in the voluntary labours of miMktt- 
aries and evangelists, who shaM go 
forth "^ trusting to their own efiinta 
and the support of the Abnigfatj; 
^ in gaining the attachment and con- 
fidence of our Indian subje<^ hy a 
pure administration of justice and 
general gjood goveram^t ;** and ^ hf 
maintaining and founding institii- 
tions for tteir imiHt)vemrat, trasting 
that better knowledge may hereafter 
dispose their minds to renounce tbdr 
own errors and superstitions, and to 
embrace the dockines of the Qcspd, 
when capable of appreciating tm 
real character.** This they dean the 
true path to our object We would 
not temporise in such a cause, nor 
would we precipitate such a woik. 
We must undertake it steadfastly 
and consoientiouslv, using tbe fittest 
agencies for its fulfilment and then 
leave the issue in God's hands. 

If we thus stand up manfullv and 
calmly to the work bdbre us, firmly 
maintaining our power, and honestly 
respecting the ri^ts and interests « 
the peoples whom we govern, we mav 
hope that our childr^, or our chil- 
dren's children, will read in histoiy 
how their ancestors planted them- 
selves in a vast country j how step 
by step they conquered it and how 
a fearful catastrophe bef^ th^* 
how then at kst they consolidated 
this empire in power, and adminis- 
tered it m justice, and how th^ left 
the land happy and proq[)eroufl^ civil- 
ised and Christian. 

Dare we hope that such bright 
thitura are wntten in our futorej 
By God*8 help and a strong natioBS 
will, we may do so. 
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Phbiemologt is of Geiman origin : 
Vienna was its birthplace, Gall and 
Spurzheim its progenitors. But it 
was in France tliat it acquired its 
European edai It was to the 
French Academy that Gall sub- 
mitted his discovery, and this Aca- 
demy apjMinted a comndssion to re- 
port on it. The Report as every 
one knows, was very unfavourable ; 
but Phrenology was not to be 
crushed bv a Report : and Gall con- 
tinued to lecture in Paris. In Perns 
be published his two remarkable 
works^ and in Paris, if anvwhere, we 
might expect to find his system 
flourishing, from that illumination 
of many minds which a great intel- 
lectual capital can furnish. How- 
ever reasoni^le such an expectation, 
we do not find it justified. Phreno- 
logy is at a discount in Fiance. We 
must look to England and America 
if we would discover any indica- 
tions of vigorous partisanship, and 
extensive acceptance nven to phre- 
nological doctrines. In France, as 
well as in Gehnany, the science has 
scarcely standing-room. There are 
no teachers, few adepts; here and 
there a stray believer may be stum- 
bled against ; but we have only to 
look to the puUishing-lists to per- 
ceive that these countries are not 
centres of active propagandLsm, like 
EDjyrland and America. 

There are doubtless many causes 
at work producing this result ; one 
of them, and in our opinion the chief, 
arises firom the absence of a peculiar 
class of the thmking public which \b 
numerous in England aiid America. 
Owing to the s^tem of education 
adopted abroad, the persons who in- 
terest themselves at all in psychology, 
are invariably either pefychologistB or 
physiologists — that is to saj, they 
nave studied the psycholo^(»l sys- 
tems taught in various universities, 
or they have studied the brain as a 
branch of the general physiology of 

the *• "Tstem. The conse- 

qv ^res^n. Phrenology 
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gonism to all such systems, and to 
the metaphysical method. Nor is 
it less emphatically opposed bv Phy- 
siology ; lor although it miffht rea- 
sonably expect an impartial nearing 
firom men of scicDoe, being, as it as- 
serts, the (mly true physiology of the 
brain, yet the &ct is, that the over- 
whelming verdict of scientific autho- 
rity is unequivocally against Phre- 
nology; and inasmuch as all the\ 
eminent physiologists of (xermany 
and France are ranged among the 
opponents or despisers of this system, 
we can easily understand how the 
weight of sucn authority should pre- 
vent the scientific public from be- 
stowing much attention on it. Thus 
rejected by both classes, it has no 
third class to address. 

In England and America the case < 
is different There also we find i 
metaphysicians superbly scornful, 
and physiologists more or lees anta- 1 
gonistic ; but, besides these classes, 
there is a very laree class of what | 
may be loosely styled the general . 
thinking publiic. formed of men not 
specially trained either as metaphy- 
sicians or phyddogists, yet mte- 1 
rested in all philosophical speculi^ 
tions, and willmg to give all i^stems 
a fair hearing. It is from this class 
that teachers and adepts of Phreno- 
logy are formed ; and as the class is 
numerous, and contains many cap- 
able men, it reacts upon the medical 
profession, and enables many to dis- 
reg^ the verdict of authorities, and 
to judge for themselves. While, 
theraore, on the Continent, Phreno- 
logy has but two classes likely to 
bestow attention on it, and finds 
itself ridiculed and opposed by these, 
in England and America it has a 
third and larger class, which it can 
mi^e a court of appeal from the 
VOTdicts of its antagoiusts. It is of 
no avail for Phrenology to assert 
that prejudice and i^orance blind 
metaphysicians and pnysiologists in 
Germany and France ; let it be never 
so eloquent and incUgnant, it can ob- 
tain no hearing. The decision has 
been ^ven. and there is no court of 
appesl. Tne trial must dose ; the 
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defeated suitor has no resonroe be- 
yond priyate ^punblings. In £bg- 
land and Amenca a court of app^ 
exists, and is veir freely invoked. 
Phrenology tells the metaphysicians 
that their science is a vain array of 
words; and the general public is 
quite ready to believe this. I^ireno- 
logy further says, that, instead of 
word-splittings, it brings forward 
facts wnich can be tested ; and the 
general public is williug to see what 
the fiicts are like. To the physiolo- 
gists it says, "You would espouse 
Phrenology if you were not amid ;** 
and as the general public knows not 
fear, it buys treatises, attends lec- 
tures, collects skulls, and manipu- 
lates heads. 

We have not the slightest intention 
of discussing the principles of Phreno- 
logy in this article. Were there no 
other reason, the impossibility of do- 
ing justice to such a subject within 
our limits would deter us from the 
attempt Our purpose is restricted 
to the bringing under the reader^s 
notice some rather startlingobjections 
to the phrenological doctrines which 
have been advanced by M. Louis 
Peisse, the well-known translator of 
Sir William Hamilton, in a series of 
articles just republished by him in 
his two agreeable and suggestive vol- 
umes of medical essays^* which will 
serve to explain the discredit that 
Phrenolo^ nas fellen into in France, 
and may furnish us with a text for 
some reflections on the future of that 
science. M. Peisse does not examine 
the principles of Phrenology, he 
simply takes a few striking examples, 
as they arise, and examines how far 
the^ are in accordance with phreno- 
logical teaching. This is meeting 
puenoloeieto on their own ground 
One of tneir favourite arguments is, 
that their system is no a fricri logi- 
cal construction ; it was rounded on 
striking unequivocal facts, and is 
alone competeut to explain those facts. 
Sir John Forbes, in nis weU-known 
article on Phrenolc^ in the British 
and Foreign Medical Eeview, with- 
out pronouncing for or against the 
doctrine, called attention to the mass 
of facts which phrenologists had col- 



lected, and judiciously remarked that 
anti - phrenologists were bound to 
ooUect an equal mass of contradictory 
facts, if ibey seriously meant to refute 
the doctrine. It is clear, however, 
that the anti-phrenologists would not 
take the trouble to collect such a mass 
of evidence to disprove what they al- 
ready oondemnecL The trouble was 
great, the motive was not suffidently 
strong. Ordinary observation sup- 
plied them with instanoes of Mure 
too unequivocal to permit thor ac- 
ceptance of Phrendogy, and they left 
to otiiers the onerous burthen of 
collecting an imposing array <^ 
counter-evidence. M. Peisse has sup- 

glied us with no great array of facta, 
ut those selectra by him are suffi- 
ciently significative, tand make up in 
(^uali^ for their deficiency in ^oan- 
htj. Indeed, tSt&r reading his ac- 
counts of Napoleon, Fieschi, Lacoi- 
aire, the calculating bo}% and the 
young Indian giri, we can feel no sur- 
prise at Phremdogy being discredited 
m France. From these we shall se- 
lect such points as admit of e&sj ap- 
prehension, and do not entangle us in 
tortuous discussions. A few words, 
by way of preliminary clearance of 
the ground, are all we shall need. 

Gall formed his qrstem from facts 
furnished bv excep&oncU manifesta- 
tions of each particular facultv : ^y 
which we mean, tJiat, aware of the per- 
plexing complexity of mental pheno- 
mena, he oidy felt himself on safe 
ground when some particular pheno- 
menon was brought into distinct re- 
liefl when it stood in unmistakable 
isolation from the others, obtruding 
itself on the notice. The man in 
whom benevolence amounted to an 
overrulinff impulse ; the man in whom 
imagination was the distinctive trait ; 
the man whose musical genius sa^ 
passed that of all around nim— these 
men were more likely to indicate the 
peculiar cranial conformation whidi 
was sought, than the men of ordinary 
benevolence, ordinary imagination, 
and ordinary musioid aptituae. TbB 
very isolation of the faculty implied 
a corresponding betrayal of the orgao^ 
And the mass of facts whidi Gall and 
his successors have collected, certain- 
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€i Biographies MHiefUes, Par M. Loon Puasa. Paris, 1867. 
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ly establishee thismuch—namely, that 
a causal rdation of some kind must 
exist between the conformation of the 
skull and the peculiarities of the cha- 
racter. No one, we think, can be 
aware of the evidence, and suppose 
that the facts observed are simply 
cases of coincidence; they are too 
numerous and too definite for that. 
If a hundred men, notoriously dis- • 
tinguished for benevolence, for ex- 
ample, be found to have an emi- 
nence on a particular part of the 
skull ; and if a hundr^ men, no- 
toriously remarkable for their want 
of benevolence, be found to have a 
depression in this very part of the 
skuU ; and if. finally, a hundred men, 
undistinguished for benevolence, or 
the want thereof be found to have 
neither eminence nor depression on 
this part of the skull— inductive Ic^c 
forces the conclusion that $ome carnal 
relaiion must exist between benevo- 
lence and this peculiar cranial deve- 
lopment So far, all is clear, and we 
may assume that Phrenolc^ has riff* 
orously established these racts, with* 
out by any means admitting that, 
because a causal relation has been 
detected, therefore ike causal relation 
is the one phrenolo^istspromulgateas 
the truth. Rules m science a£nit of 
no exception ; one exception destroys 
the rule. If one clear and authentic 
case be found in which the corre- 
spondence, hitherto observed between 
cranial development and mental 
peculiarity, positively fails— if one 
man notoriously musical has a de- 
pression, and another man notori- 
ously inapt at music has an eminence 
on the spot assi^ed as indicating 
the organ of music— thia sinsle case 
will not, indeed, set aside tne con- 
clusion reached through hundreds of 
observations all pointmff one way, — 
namely, that a causal relation exists, 
but it wiU assuredly prove that^cau- 
Bal relation has not yet been seized. 
This is a point of inductive logic too 
often ovenooked. The opponents of 
phrenology are too apt to reason as 
if the exceptional cases destroyed the 
cases of observed correspondence; 
the advocates of phrenolc^ almost 
universally argue as if the exceptions 
were simply unexplained phenomena, 
by BO »««an« impuffning the lesiti- 
DUMT 'i^ea. They cung 
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to the fiEusts of correspondence, and, 
aware of the logical error of their 
opponents, aware that no amount of 
exceptional cases can destroy the 
evidence which proves a causal rela- 
tion to exist, have overlooked the 
equally imperative conclusion, that 
one exceptional case points to an 
incompleteness in their generalisa- 
tion, points to the irresistime proof of 
their not having detected the causal 
relation. 

The reader will observe that we 
have stated the case in the terms 
most favourable to Phrenology : we 
have assumed that the three nun- 
dred instances of correspondence 
have been absolute and unequivocal, 
while the exception has been a single 
one. Every unbiassed person knows 
that the exceptions are really very 
numerous, perhaps as numerous as 
the correspondences^ but they have 
not been collected with the same dili- 
gence. For the sake of the argument 
one case is enough. It should rouse 
phrenologists to a fresh investigation 
of their ^und. But instead of rein- 
vestigating the subject, they attempt 
to get rid of the diflSculty by "ex- 
plaining " it, and this enables them 
to retain their formula undisturbed. 
Unhappily, explanations are facile ; 
any system will explain anything; 
and some of the phrenological expla- 
nations are perfect models in the eel- 
like art of adroitly idipping through 
the grasp of an objector. But nothing 
is really gained thereby. Nature 
is not altered by our evasions. Facts 
take no denial. Such a case as that 
of Manffiamele, the calculating boy, 
recorded by M. Peisse, were it soli- 
tary, would suffice to prove a radical 
imperfection in the phrenological 
system, which no " explanation " will 
get rid of. 

Mangiamele, who astounded the 
Academic dea Sciences by his mar- 
vellous powers of calculation, was 
only eleven years old. The son of a 
shepherd, he was himself a shepherd 
boy. From his infancy this young 
Sicilian had given indications of a 
remarkable power of calculation; 
but had not been taught the arith- 
metical methods, nor indeed anything 
of the science of numbers. He was 
entirely self-taught Yet the rapi- 
dity with which ne solved the most 
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intricate arithmetical probleins,^' 
le aeooon d*aacaiie op^tion gra- 
l^qoe, prouve que sa science est 
fort mystdrieuae." Here was a cru- 
cial instance for Phrenology : a 
faculty so exceptional in its yiffoor 
must have a corresponding dsTelop- 
ment of the oigan, and according to 
Gall, a oorresponouig dev elomneat of 
that part of the skuU which lies over 
the part of the brain constituting the 
OTgaoL And, observe^ not only is this 
faculty manifested m most excep- 
tional activity, one therefore specially 
suited to phrenological investigation, 
but it is also a faculty the action of 
which is definite, precise, not to be 
simulated by other faculties. A 
man may exhibit some of the actions 
of benevolence from love of approba- 
tion, more than from any direct im- 
pulse of benevolence ; but he calcu- 
lates because he has the calculatmg 
faculty well developed, just as he is 
a great musician beouise he has the 
musical faculty well developed : no 
other faculty will simulate calcula- 
tion, or music ; no motive could make 
a man rapidly solve an arithmetical 
problem, unless he had the oi];an of 
Kumber well developed. This case 
of Mangiamele, therefore, so excep- 
tional in the vigour of the faculty, 
and so uneouivocal in the special^ 
of that faculty, is, as we saia, a cru- 
cial instance, and the reader will 
learn with interest that M. Peisse 
pointed to the skull of this boy, and 
showed a decided depration at that 
particular spot where the orjpn of 
Number is placed— a depression in- 
stead of a remarkable eminence! 
The reader will learn, moreover, with 
increasing interest, tnat this contra- 
diction between theory and fact was 
confirmed by the phrenolo^ts them- 
selves ; for, instead of denymg the de- 
pression, they endeavoured, as usual, 
to explain it 

Broussais and Dumoutier under- 
took to remove the difficulty by de- 
claring that Mangiamele realk had 
no special development of the faculty 
of liumber ; but effected his calcula- 
tions by other facultiea They beean 
their explanation by affirming that 
the talent of this boy was not one of 
memory, it was no mechanical feumlty 
exclusively limited to combinations 
of numbers. M. DuQoutier spoke 
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with adnmmtion of the boy's ^feniiti 
whidi divined science ; of the pow^ 
and mndeur of his tmo^tiiaAkm sod 
his dutnxHer, and of his extraordi- 
naiy powers of iitdudion and gener- 
aluaUon. "Nature has impnnted 
on his brow the seal of a Pythagoias, 
an An^imedes, a Euclid, a Newton, 
a Kepler.** All which is vmy pos- 
sible, but is it true ? As M. Feme 
renuoks. ^'OniHiat evidence are then 
hyperboles founded) They do not 
tell us ; unless we an to accept tt 
proofs of a transcendent genios, the 
mtrepidity dispbyed by the ht^ 
fellow in suffennji^ M. Dumoutier to 
tidce a cast of his head, apr^ avoir 
toutefois un pen pleurfe, ce qui est da 
reste, tr^ excusi^e ches un Fythip 
gore de dix ans." And even n the 
boy had given evidence of possesnnf 
forties such as are thusgratoitomlf 
placed to his credit, the absence oi 
oorrespondenoe between the haHiBi 
of Number, and the special psrt <x 
the skull where the organ is loodiaed, 
retains its fhU force as an obiectka 
to Phrenology ; because, if Msogis- 
mele could add, subtract, divide, and 
multiply with such astonishiiig ra^ 
dity and precision by means oi w 
faculties of Oausalit^, OompariBoa, 
Eventuality, or Indiviaualit^ (whiA 
were invoked), it is quite dear that 
the or^!Uk of Number is useless ; or 
(as this would be overthrowing too 
many observations, because the organ 
was origini^ly established by Gi^ 
finom examination of the heads of 
celebrated calculators, andtbecait 
of George Bidder's head is one of the 
pikei atUkeniiques of the Phrraolo- 
gical Society) — we must admit that 
one &culty may take on itself the 
specific duty of another ; and a man 
totally destitute of Tun^ may never- 
thelen be a great musician in virtue 
of his Cansauty ; another, totaUydei' 
titute of Wit m^ convulse all EaiGf^ 
in virtue of his Uomparison ; a thira, 
totally destitute of Fhikprogeoitive- 
ness. may fill his house wititsqualbng 
children^ and live with them, prompt- 
ed by his Adhesiveness, or his Love 
of Approbation. In short if one 
faculty can take upon itself to per- 
form with astonishing vigour mw 
spontaneity the office of any other 
faculty, the whde groundwork of 
Phrenology is destroyed. We ca 
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never say to what faculty any action 
Ib to be ascribed ; we can never guess 
'what deficiencies a man's character 
may present, because the deficient 
organs may be supplied by others. 
B. has an obvious aepression at Con- 
scientiousness, but his CSausality and 
Comparison are ffood, and these will 
demonstrate to nim that honesty is 
the best policy. D. has a great defect 
in Caution, but you may si^ely trust 
him with all your secrete, for his Be- 
nevolence and Causality are large. 
H. has certainly no development of 
the organ of Number, but you may 
trust to his Causality or Eventuality 
for a correct calculation. Now this 
redttctio ad abmrdum is really often 
advanced as a serious argument by 
Phrenolpgisto, when the^r have to ''ex- 
plain " any fa(^ contradictory to their 
svBtem. And while it is €[uite troe 
that the conduct of an individual is 
the remit of a ''composition of forces'* 
— that the action of one faculty is 
modified, or even kept in abeyance, 
by the action of another— a troth 
which enables Phrenology to explain 
many cases otherwise in contradiction 
to ito prindples ; it is no less trae 
that, even on phrenological principles, 
no faculty can be replaced by anoUier. 
A large Conscientiousness will can- 
trol a laige Acquisitiveness, and pre- 
vent then, but it will not replace 
Acquisitiveness, and make the man 
who is deficient in the fieumlty ex« 
hibit the actions of that faculty. A 
man deficient in Tune cannot be made 
a musician by any combination of 
other faculties ; nor can a man defi- 
cient in Number solve arithmetical 
problems by means of Causality and 
Comparison. The case of Mangiar 
mele, therefore, is a striking contra- 
diction to the phrenological localisa- 
tion of the oigan of Number ; and 
one sach case would suffice to show 
some radical incompleteness in the 
phrenological system. But there are 
numerous cases pointing to the same 
condosion. 

Let us, with M. Peisse, examine 
the case presented by Napoleon. A 
few hours after his aeath, a cast of 
Napoleon's fiEU^ and the anterior half 
of the skull was taken by Dr Anto- 
marchl It is not often that the 
actual skull of a great man is thus 
offered to our inspection. Busts and 
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portraits are utterly untrustworthy. 
We Imow few more instractive les- 
sons, in this respect, than is afforded 
by the juxtaposition of the actual 
skull with the bust, or portrait, which 
friends assure you is ''exactly like." 
We were one day examining the bust 
of SchiUer, by Danneker, in company 
with a person who knew Schiller 
well ; and on our remarking that the 
sculptor had given the poet's head a 
very different shape from what we 
remembered having noticed in the 
skull, we were assured that^ on the 
contrary, the sculptor had given the 
most trothful rq)re8eQtation of the 
head, as eveiy one would certify. "Is 
there not a cast (tf Schiller's skull 
in the Library T we inquired. " Let 
us bring it here, and compare it with 
the bust.** On making the compari- 
son, we were both amused to see now 
utterly the sculptor had falsified 
nature; there was scarcely one char- 
acteristic point renroduced. Instead 
of the narrow and sloping forehead, 
the sculptor had made it broad and 
square; instead of the very large 
animal and emotional regions, he had 
moulded a moderate and graceful 
contour. And so, we may be pretty 
sure, all artists idealise nature. The 
real skull, therefore, or a cast, is of 
some value to the phrenologist ; no 
bust, or portrait, can be accepted as 
evidence. 

In Napoleon's cast it is greatly to 
be regretted that we have only half 
the sKulL That half comprises, in- 
deed, the ffreater number of the 
phrenological organs, and all those of 
the higher faculties ; but it is a pity 
that we have no trace of the others. 
What exists, however, is remarkably 
unfavourable to phrenological local- 
isations. We learn from M. Peisse 
that some phrenologists disavowed 
the fidelity of the cast, taken as it 
was by one not expert in the art 
Faithral or not faithful, it is the 
only authentic cast which exists ; and 
even its errors, supposing there are 
errors, cannot much affect the gene- 
ral masses and characteristic details. 
The first remark made by M. Peisse 
is, that all the portraits of Napoleon 
are unfaithful : those made of him on 
his return from £^pt most resemble 
the cast ; for although his fame was 
th^i splendid, the artists had not 
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begun to idealise him as they sabse- 
quently did, when ^ on dtait tr^s-dis- 
pos^ k croire qa'un grand g^nie ne 
pouYait habiter one petite tlt^ et 
Ton sent que pour Kapol^n il ne 
fallait pas ^pargner respace.** But 
what says the cast? The head is 
decidedly a small one. ''Ce qui 
frappe d'abord dans la tdte y^table 
de Napol^n, c^est la petitesse dn 
cr&ne.** Canova's bust, that also by 
Chaudet, and the heads on all coins, 
have 80 exaggerated the dimensions 
of Napoleoirs skull, and prindpaUy 
those of the frontal region, that, com- 
pared with the ideal head, this real 
cast appears miserably small It is, 
however, extremely well projwrtioned. 
Its dnnnnferenoe being 20 inches 10 
lines(French measurement), its dimen« 
sion is by no means remarkable :* 
out of every ten skulls, the half of 
them would present a circumference 
of 20 to 21 mchea So that, as re- 
gards size, the skull of Napoleon 
was not more remarkable than that 
of his chamberlains ; and Victor 
Hugo talks nonsense, as well as bad 
phrenology, when he speaks of 

"Oe froDt prodigie^ix, oe crftne Mt an 

moule 
Du globe imperial." 

"I am aware," adds M. Peisse^ 
" that the measure of the horizontal 
circumference does not suffice to de- 
termine the absolute capacity of the 
skull, and that we must also esti- 
mate its diverse diametera I have 
taken these, and they furnish but 
insignificant results.** He gives the 
measures; and concludes that, al- 
though well proportioned, the skull 
is not remarkable in any respect of 
size. Not that M. Peisse lays much 
stress on this matter of size ; he is 
aware that phrenologists themselves 
la^ more stress on the development 
of particular proportions than on 
that of the general mass ; but, inas- 
much as they point with triumph to 
those cases in which a large skull 
corresponds with a great intelligence, 
it is but right that the contrary cases 
should be noted also, and great in- 
telligences with small skulls have 
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their place — as in the cases of Des- 
cartes, Voltaire, Raphael, and Napo- 
leon. 

We must interrupt our analyns 
of M. Peisse*s essay to observe that 
Mr Combe (and, we presume, other 
phrenologists) states, as if it were » 
s|mple matter of hcty that Napoleon's 
head was large ; and, indeed, ne dtcs 
Napoleon as an example of Iheoorre- 
spondenoe between size of head and 
force of character.t Not having taken 
the measure of the skull, we cannot 
pretend to judge which of these two 
statements is correct But there are 
three reasons which strongly dispoae 
us to believe that M. Peisse's statement 
is correct In the first place, he gives 
precise measurements : Mr Combe 
gives none, but contents himself with 
stating that the head is '^ large.** In 
the second place, a phrenologist, Dr 
Imbert, published a reply to M. 
Peisse*s article, but appears to have 
directed his attacks entirely to li- 
ferent questions, leaving that of sue 
untouched. In the third j^ace, Mr 
Combe has no hesitation in speaki]^ 
of organs as large or sdmJI, when thdr 
size must be wholly hypothetical, since 
that part of the sktuf on which they 
reside is not represented in the cast 
" In him,** says Mr Combe, « all the 
organs — animal, moral, and inteIle^ 
tual (Conscientiousness, and, perhaps, 
Firmness, excepted) — $eem to have 
been large; great activity was add- 
ed ; and hence arose commanding 
energy, combined with profound and 
comprohensive intellectual capacity." 
It is possible that the organs ahsent 
from the cast were large ; but ve 
are totally without the evidence 
which could enable us to assert the 
fact ; and such evidence as we do 
possess — ^namely, the organs which 
are given in that portion of the cast 
open to our inspectiop — does not 
speak in fevour of Mr Combe's gcnem 
statement, if we are to believe f^* 
Peisse. 

The faculty of ideality or imapM- 
tion, for example, was certainly large 
in Napoleon ; out the skull shows no 
remarkable development in the r^on 



• M. Peisse has not explained how he trriTed at thia precise measnremcDt in th« 
abBenoe of the back part of the skull ; but, from the specific size given, we prcfinnae 
be had some positive data. 

t l^tUm of Fhrtnology^ Third Ediiioo, pp. 81, 568, 564. 
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marked as that of Ideality ; while the 
organ of Number has a stronglj-mark- 
ed depression. " Cette depression des 
tempea est, en effet, un des caract^res 
les plus appr^ciables dans la confi- 
guration du cr&ne de Napoleon." A 
depression in the region whidi em- 
braces Number, Constructiveness, 
and Order, is surprising, M. Peisse 
observes, in Napoleon, so remarkable 
for his mathematical tendencies. We 
should add, however, that neither 
Spurzheim nor Mr Combe considers 
liiunber to be the mathematical or- 
gan ; thev limit Number to arith- 
metic. But if Napoleon may have 
derived his mathematical aptitude 
from other fieusulties. Phrenology is 
still called upon to show that with 
this depression of Number, Order, 
and Constructiveness in the skull of 
Napoleon, there was a corresponding 
absence of these faculties in his in- 
tellect ; that he was really deficient 
in the calculating faculty, that he 
was really deficient in the sense of 
order, and that he was really de- 
ficient in constructive organisinjBf 
power. Few will have the hardi- 
bood to make such assertions. 

The organs of Causality and Com- 
parison, which are such eminent or« 
gans in matters of pure intelligence, 
and which are so often invoked by 
Phrenologists to explain little dis- 
crepancies, were not more developed 
on the skull of Napoleon than tney 
are on the skulls of ordinary men. 
It is precisely this part of the skull 
which artists and sculptors have so 
absurdly exaggerated. l)rAntomar- 
chi has given a medallion of Napoleon, 
as Emperor, on the lower part of the 
cast The contrast is striking be- 
tween the real and the ideal heads. 
M. Peisse has measured the frontal 
angle, and finds it 75^ ; in the me- 
daUion it is 15° more ; and we may 
imagine how easy it was for artists 
to flive the Emperor an Olympian 
heaa by an exaggeration of 15°. ^' In 
troth, the forenead of Napoleon, 
phrenologically speaking, was quite 
mediocre, of which any candid ob- 
server may convince himself. Simple 
inspection sufBces to assure us of 
this fact, and the measurement (75°) 
is a geometrical proof." M. Peisse 
Sams up his investigation, of which 
we have given but a few details, 
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with remarking that the veritable 
skull of Napoleon, studied according 
to phrenolo^cal principles, so far 
from confirmmj^ Qall*s doctrine, com- 
pletely refutes it " Je souhaite fort 
que les phr^nologistes se tirent avec 
honneur de ce mauvais pa& U est 
extrdmement fficheux que la t^te de 
lliomme le plus extraordinaire des 
temps modemes soit si mal assortie 
avec leur ayst^e." 

Two French Phrenologists, Drs 
Imbert and Bailly, endeavoured to 
*' explain** this case also. M. Peisse 
examines their explanations; but 
when we add. that tnese writers give 
up the frontal region, which has been 
modelled, and se^ their explanations 
in the r^ons which have not been 
modelled, it will be obvious to eveiy 
reader that on ground so entirely 
hypothetical, science can find no foot- 
ing. M. Peisse is willing to concede, 
that the oigans of which we have no 
cast were of any dimensions phreno- 
logists please to imagine; out he 
maintuns that the orsans presented 
by that part of the skull which has 
been modelled, are in flagrant contra- 
diction with porenologi(»d principles. 

Still more striking is the case of 
Descartes. There will be differences 
of opinion respecting the value of 
Describes' theories, physical and me- 
taphysical ; but these differences can. 
hardlv exist respecting the rare phi- 
losopnicalpou^tf whidi are displayed 
in the DUcourt sur la Methoae, the 
MeditoHonSf and the Frincipia. In 
him, if in any man, we may be sure 
that the reasoning faculties were 
enormously developed. He was not, 
like Plato, or Bacon, or Schelling, a 
thinker wnose power was greatly de- 
rived from the imaonation ; it was 
a power like that of Bpinoza or Kant, 
derived from pure ratiocination. In 
1831, M. Peisse, in company with M. 
Mignet and others, was taking lessons 
in phrenology from Dr Spurzheim, 
who showeoTthem the cast of Des- 
cartes' skull, which he had recently 
received from Sweden. "We were 
immediately struck by the notable 
smallness of the anterior and superior 
regions of the forehead. Spurzheim 
made the same remark ; but on our 
fSAjin^ that such a depression of the 
ratiocinative faculties was very sin- 
gular in a mind of that order, Spurz-. 
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helm replied, that there was nothing 
astonishing in rach a oonfigoration, 
for Descartes was not so great a 
thinker as he was held to be. Du- 
carles rCHaU poi un atim grand pen- 
9eur ju'on Va cm I Is not this an 
Afnumng example how men arrange 
facts to suit tndr systemst But if 
Descartes was really a mediocre 
thinker, and the world has all this 
while grossly overrated him, he was 
surdy not so miserably deficient in 
reasoning power as to range phreno- 
logically Delow many a Mr A. whose 
causality is ''large!" We find Mr 
Combe citing among the examples of 
large causality Dr Thomas &own, 
Wordswor^ and the painters Hay- 
don and Wilkie. As Dr Thomas 
Brown wrote a book on '' CSauae and 
£ffe<^** we are entitled to presome 
that Gaiisali^ was large in him ;* bat 
that it was so much laiser than in 
Descartes is difficult of oelief ; and 
why Descartes should be below 
Wordsworth, Haydon, and Wilkie— 
OTerrated as he may have been— is 
really not intelligible. 

There are other cases cited by M. 
Peisse, bat those esfjedallYof Fiesdii, 
Laoeoaire. and Avril, altnoa^ quite 
as oontnuuctoiy of phrenological doc- 
trines, are less easily manageable. A 
great calculating power, with a de- 
cided deficiency of the ''organ** of 
Number, and a great ratiodnatiye 
power, with a d^tded deficiency of 
Causality, axe oases which do not ad- 
mit of equivoque, and can be chosen 
as points for discussion with more 
chance of agreement, than cases so 
complicated as that df the character 
of a murderer. We therefore content 
ourselres with those already cited, 
and refer to M. Peisse's volumes for 
furtiier details. What we have cited 
suffices to bear out our introductory 
intimation, namelv. that Phrenolo^ 
must neoeesarilv M into dis^edit m 
a country like France, where the lead- 
ing men of science wak of it with con- 
tempt, and the leading medical jour- 
nal publishes examines sudi as those 
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given by M. Peisse : firom verdicts 
Bke these there is no appeal in France. 
In Ibgland and America, we repeat, 
such vc^cts, however mnltiplieiL 
do not suffice. There is a court ol 
app^ in the general body of the 
puolic. And we think it eminently 
calculated to favour the progress of 
truth that there is such a coort of 
appeal With the utmost reject 
for Science, and the authority of 
Science, we cannot be blind to the 
fiu^ that men of Science have stead- 
ily, pernstently, oiim reckiesslj. 
opposed the introduction of some of 
the clearest and most importaat 
truths which now form the stereo- 
^rped phrases of all text-bodoL Men 
of Science have repeatedly and col- 
lectively denied f^ts eaiMf of veri- 
fication, and have peraiBted in the 
denial instead of attempting the veri- 
fication ; they have rejected doctrines 
having evidence the most ccmdusive, 
and rejected them because these doc- 
trines contradicted others having no 
evidence at all All the engineers of 
Ensland scornfully rcoected Steohen- 
son s idea of locomotive travelling, 
even whm a locomotive was daify at 
work \ and there was no end to the 
scientific ridicale and demonstrative 
argument brought to bear against 
his plan of canying the railway ov& 
Chatmosat Dr EUiotson was ridi* 
culed and abased for employing the 
stethoscope, which is now in the 
hands of every parish smgeon. Even 
in cases of simple matter of obeerva- 
tion, the observer runs great risk of 
hearing a denial on all sides, if the 
fact hi^^n to be (me not oovieasly 
fitting m with the £»cts already- 
known, or supposed. Dr Martin 
Bany observed the entrance of tlM 
spermatozoon into the ovum. He 
published his observation, and all 
Europe cried out that he had sem 
no such thing : the fault was some- 
thnes laid on his microscope, some- 
times on his powers as an observer ; 
the possibility of his having seen 
what he described was point-Ubmk 



• This presumption, however, would not accord with what we hare understood 
to be the decision of phrenologists concerning Dr Brown's theory of cause and 
effect, which is said by them to presuppose a small ox^gan of Causality : the, function 
of Causality being to detect that very ^cUnep of cause which his theory denies. 

t Mr Smiles's admirable biography of Geoige Stephenson is crowded with snob 
leMona, if men could bo taught. 
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denied. He Hved just long enough 
to see his dbscovery accented. Sud- 
denly, in Germany and Dublin, ob- 
Berrers aioae to confirm what he had 
said. Bischoff— the classic authority 
on all matters of embiyology— pub- 
lished a " Refutation'* of these obser- 
Tations; and, to his honour be it 
said, in the very same year he pub- 
lished his ''Confirmation" of what 
he had previously refuted. This 
case is instnictiYe, because the fact 
of a spennatosoon entering an ovum 
carried with it no unpleasant conse- 
quencea No institution was in dan- 
ger ; no therapeutical practice was 
assailed j not a fee less could be re- 
ceived, if all Europe believed the 
fact. It was purely and simply the 
denial of a new fact which carried 
with it no plausible air ; while hun- 
dreds of fictions are daily credited 
and daily repeated, because they are 
plausible. We could cite examples 
of ''facts'* current even among the 
most illustrious scientific circles 
iMcti have not a tittle of direct ana 
positive evidence, and which crumble 
at the first test 

AH this is but am^ifying the old 
saying, "Doctors differ." If they 
diner on points oompaiati vel v simple, 
we may be permitted not blindly to 
accept then: dogmatic verdicts on 
points so compucated as those of 
Phrenology ; and we may congratu- 
late England and Amenca on pos- 
sessing another court of appeal 
wherem the cause of Phrenology can 
be tried. For our readers must not 
suppose that we— the writer of this 
paper— are disposed to set Phrenology 
aside as an exploded error, or an error 
likdy to be exploded. Our attitude 
may have appeared hostile ; our ar- 
guments ima citations may have 
seemed, to the phrenological r^uier, 
chosen with the express purpose of 
throwing discredit on his science. 
Rit in truth we think very highly of 
Phrenology, and only oppose its pre- 
tensions to the rank of a certain art 
of reading character^ and a true 
physiology of the brain. We think 
its P^chology excessively imperfect 
We think its Physiology crude and 
inaccurate, and far below the present 
state of knowledge. We think its 
pretence of reading character a mis- 
chievous and misleading error. Yet 
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although we decidedly refuse to ac- 
cept tn& system which is offered us 
as the true gospel (to be rejected 
only by those unnappy people whose 
" Oaa«dity is smau'Ot because we 
find that system in daily contitidic- 
tionwith uneqmvocal facts, we are 
by no means hostile to any moderate 
cuums Phrenolo^ may set up. Our 
position may be likened to the posi- 
tion usually held by intelligent men 
respecting Medicine. That the Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics taught and 
practised in our schools are extreme- 
ly imperfect, even the professors will 
cneerfully admit; but impetfect as 
they are^ they are the best we have 
yet attained to, and, so long as their 
professors put forth modersSe preten* 
sions, merit all sympathy and re- 
spect If they claim infallibility : 
ir they pretend, to have disooveiea 
the rc»l laws and curative processes, 
and only permit slight moaifications 
to the perseverance and ingenuity oi 
all successors; and if, finally, they 
show a disposition to evade facts 
which militate against their theories, 
our medical professors will meet with 
undisguised nostility horn all culti- 
vated men. Now there is no dis- 
^aasasig the fact Ihat Phrenology is 
m this condition. It has been lauded 
at, abused, and misrepresented, till it 
has become sore with irritation, and 
shrinks at the slightest contact of 
objection. It has made great efforts 
to collect facts, and these collections 
are of very great valne, which value 
would have oeen of tenfold import- 
ance had a more rigorous criticism 
presided over the collectioB ; but it 
nas not been equally solicitous to 
collect facts of a contradictory, or 
seemingly contradictory, nature. It 
is proud (tf the correspondence exhi- 
bited by the development of Qeorge 
Bidder's organ of Number, and the 
notorious calculating power he dis- 
plays ; but beside the cast of Oeorge 
Bidder it has no cast of Mangiameie, 
which would show a remarkable 
want of that correspondence— a de- 
pression instead of an elevation of 
the organ of Number. It points 
with satisfaction to the foroheads of 
philosc^ers in whom Causality is 
large ; out it passes over the fore- 
hi^is of flEur greater philosophers i^ 
whom it is small The candid inves- 
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tij^tor IB arrested by sach contra- 
dictions, and feds that, whatever 
tmtii there may possibly be in Phren- 
ology, some ramoftl imoerfection must 
exist; and when he nnds phrenolo- 
gists unwilling to admit such imper- 
fection, he is apt to quit the whole 
inouiry in disgust 

We think, tnerefore, that it is the 
bonnden duty of all earnest phreno- 
logists to cease for the nresent their 
accumulation of corrohoroHve in- 
stances, and direct all their ^orts to 
the accumulation of ecnUradiclory 
instances. They have already corro- 
borative facts enough to prove that 
som^ causal relation exists between 
configurations of the dralL and psy- 
chological characteristics. The contra- 
dictions, however, are so numerous^ 
that we may be certain the causal 
relation is not expressed in their doc- 
trines. Let them collect a large 
amount of contradictory instances, 
and from these light may dawn. In- 
stead of a half-truth they will then 
present us with a whole truth. 

An illustration may make this 
plain. Insanity is rightly considered 
as a disease of the brain. There are 
many who assert that it is alwayi a 
disease of the brain ; that the cause 
of the deranged fiEumlties is some le- 
sion in the substance or the mem- 
branes of the brain. Facts are ac- 
cumulated which show the corre- 
spondence between such lesions and 
derangement But, on the other 
hand, facts frequentlv present them- 
selves which seem natly to contra- 
dict such a conclusion. The patient 
is undeniably insane, but, on examin- 
ation, his brain presents no trace of 
lesion. One sucn case would suffice 
to impugn the validity of the first 
conclusion. If the inquirer is so pre- 
possessed by the conviction of the 
lesion-theorjr being true, as not to 

give due weight to counter-evidence, 
e will say, "There is a lesion here 
too, only our means of detecting it 
do not allow us to demonstrate it" 
But this is very unphilosophicid. 
Let the fact receive its ane attention ; 
let our inquirer explore other parts 
of the organism, and he will find the 
stomach or the kidneys are in fault 
Thfre lies the disease, and in conse- 
quence of such disease the brain is 
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affected ; it no longw performs its 
healthj funoticms, and tne patient is 
as ventaUy insane as if the disturb- 
ance of the cerebral functions arose 
from a lesicm of the cerebral sub- 
stance. What is now our condu- 
siont It is that insanity is caused 
hj a disturbance in the cerebral func- 
tions ; tlus disturbance may arise in 
vorioiM ways, and the way most gen- 
erally observed is that of lesion of 
the brain's substance. A physidoci- 
cal truth is thus elidted in place ma 
half-truUL But if we persisted in 
our half-truth, and stoutly maintain- 
ed, against all evidence, thai lesion 
of the brain was the cause of insanity, 
and every case of insanity must arise 
from a lesion, wheU^er demonstrsUe 
or not, we should greatly retard the 
cause ci truth, and greatly diminish 
our means of cure. 

• Phrenolcjgy, in the hands of phi- 
losophical investigators, would soon 
grow into a sdence commanding the 
respect of all men. At present it 
makes pretensions to a certainty 
and completeness which disgust in- 
quirers, and hence it is treated with 
a contempt, assuredly not merited, 
both in (iermany and France ; n<^ 
even in England and America, where 
its partisans are numerous, has it 
guned the respect of its opponents 
Whatever causes mav proauoe this 
result, we are sure that a very dif- 
ferent result would be attained if 
Phrenology were cultivated in a more 
candid and philosophical spirit, and 
if phrenologists would content them- 
selves with asserting that they had 
half-truths of great importance to 
communicate, and hopea in course 
of time to arrive at whole truths. 
They have only frankljr to say. Our 
pychology, we know, is imperfect, 
out we are tr]^g to perfect it; 
our physiology is at present in its 
infancy, but we await the results 
which sdence will furnish us ; our 
facts of cranial conformation are 
somewhat discrepant, because we 
have not yet seised the right due 
to their interpretation, but we are 
anxious for assistance — will you lend 
us udl Let them say this and 
mean this, and all cultivated minds 
will uige them to go on and pro- 
sper. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT 1— PART VH. 



BT PIBISTRATUS OAXTON. 
[Tkt Auth^ ruervu the Right <{f DramUMon.] 



CHAPTBB XXIL 

The object of Civilisation being always to settle people one way or the other, the Mayor 
of Gratesboro' entertains a statesmanlike ambition to settle Gentleman Waife : no 
doubt a wise conception, and in accordance with the genios of the Nation. — Every 
Session of Parliament, England is employed in settling folks, whether at home or 
at the Antipodes, who ignorantly object to be settled in her way ; in ^ort, '* I'll 
settle them, has become a vulgar idiom, tantamount to a threat of uttermost exter- 
mination or smash. — Therefore the Mayor of Gatesboro*, harbourino^ that benignant 
idea with reference to ''GrenUeman Waife," all kindly readers will exclaim, •• Dii, 
Meliora ! What will he do with it ? " 



The doll once more safe behind 
the pillow, Sophy's face gradually 
softened ; she bent forward, touched 
the Mayor^s hand timidly, and looked 
at him with pleading, penitent eyes, 
still wet with tears— eyes that said, 
though the lips were silent — "ril 
not hate you. I was unCTateful and 
peevish ; may I beg pardon ?'* 

" I fordve you with all my heart," 
cried the Mayor, interpreting the look 
aright. "And now try and compose 
yourself and sleep while I talk with 
your grandpapa below.*' 

" I don't see how it is possible that 
I can leave her," said Waife, when 
the two men had adjourned to the 
sitting-room. 

" I am surCj" quoth the Mavor seri- 
ously, " that it 18 the best thing for 
her ; her pulse has much nervous 
excitability; she wants a complete 
rest ; she ought not to move about 
with you on any account. But come 
—though I must not know, it seems, 
who and what you are, Mr Chapman 
—I don't think vou will run off with 
my cows^ and if you like to stay at 
the Bailiffs Cottage for a week or 
two with your grandchild, you shall 
be left in peace, and asked no ques- 
tions. I will own to you a wealmess 
of mine— I value myself on being 
seldom or never taken in. I don^ 
think I could foigive the man who 
did take me in. But taken in I cer- 
tainly shall be, if, despite all your 
mystery, you are not as. honest a 
feuowas ever stood upon shoe-leather I 
So come to the cotts^." 

Waife was very much affected bv 
this confiding kindness ; but he shook 
" a— NO. DVX 



his head despondently, and that same 
abject, almost cringine humility of 
mien and manner wnicn had pained, 
at times, Lionel and Vance, crept over 
the whole man, so that he seemed to 
cower and shrink as a Pariah before 
a Brahmin. "No, sir; thank you 
most humbly. No, sir— that must 
not be. I must work for my daily 
bread, if what a poor vagabond like 
me may do can be called work. I 
have made it a rule for years not to 
force myself to the hearth and home 
of any kind man, who, not knowing 
my past, has a right to suspect me. 
Where I lodge, I pay as a lodger ; or 
whatever favour shown me spares 
my purse, I try to return in some 
useful, humble way. Why, sir, how 
could I make free and easy with 
another man's board and roof-tree for 
days or weeks together, when I would 
not even come to your hearthstone 
for a cup of tea ?" The Mayor re- 
membered, and was startled. Waife 
hurried on. " But for my poor child 
I have no such scruples— no shame, 
no false pride. I take what you offer 
her gratefully— gratefully. Ah, sir, 
she is not in ner right place with me ; 
but there's no use kickmg ag^ainst the 
pricka Where was I ? Oh ! well, I 
tell you what we will do, sir. I wiU 
t{^e her to the Cotta^ in a day or 
two — ^as soon as she is well enough 
to go— and spend the day with her, 
ana deceive her, sir! yes, deceive, 
cheat her, sir! I am a cheat— a 
player— and she'll think Fm going to 
stay with her ; and at night, when 
she s asleep, Fll creep off, I and the 
other dog. But 111 leave a letter for 
2 Y 
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her— it will Boothe her, and shell be 
patient and wait. I will come back 
again to see her in a week, and once 
every week till she's well a^dn." 

" And what will you do? 

"I don't know — but* said the 
actor, forcing a laugh — "Fm not a 
man likely to starve. Oh, never 
fear, sir!" 

So the Mayor went awav, and 
strolled across the fields to his BailiflTs 
cottage, to prepare for the guest it 
would receive. 

^ It is all very well that the poor 
man should be away for some days," 
thought Mr Hartopp. "Before he 
comes again, I shall have hit on 
some plan to serve him ; and I can 
learn more about him from the child 
in his absence, and see what he 
is really fit for. There's a school- 
master wanted in Morle/s village. 
Old Morley wrote to me to recom- 
mend him one. Good salary— pretty 
house. But it would be wrong to 
set over young children — recommend 
to a respectable proprietor and his 
parson— a man whom! know nothing 



about Impossible ! that will not 
do. If there was any place of light 
service which did not require trust or 
responsibility— but there is no such 
place in Great Britain. Suppose I 
were to set him up in some eajr ^ 
of businew— a little shop^ eh ? 1 don t 
know. What would Williams say! 
If, indeed, I were taken in!— if tne 
man I am thus credulously trosdng 
turned out a rogue" — the Mayor 
paused and actuaUv shivered at tnat 
thought — ^"why tnen. I should be 
foUen indeed. My wire would not let 
me have half-a-crown in my pocketa ; 
and I could not walk a hundred yards 
but Williams would be at my heels 
to protect me from being stolen by 
gypsies. Taken in by him !— No, im- 
possible ! But if it turn out as I 
suspect — that contrary to vulgar 
prudence. I am divining a really great 
and good man in difficulties— Aha, 
what a triumph I shall then fi;ain orer 
them all. How Williams will revere 
me !" The good man laughedalood 
at that thought, and walked on with 
a prouder step. 



CBAFTIR zxin. 



A pretty trifle in its way, no doubt, is the lore between vonth and yonth — Gay yarietief 
of the bauble spread the counter of the Great Toy-Shop— But thou, oourteous Dime 
Nature, raise tnine arm to yon shelf, somewhat out of eyeryday reach, and bring 
me down that obsolete, neglected, unconsidered thing, the lA>ye between Age aw 
Childhood. 



The next day Sophy was better — 
the day after, improyement was more 
visible — and on the third dav Waife 
paid his bill, and conducted her to 
the rural abode to which, credulous 
at last of his promises to share it with 
her for a time, he enticed her fated 
stepa It was little more than a mile 
beyond the suburbs of the town, and 
though the walk tired her, she con- 
cealed fatigue, and would not suffer 
him to cany her. The cottage now 
smiled out before them — thatched 
gable roof, with fiemcy baige-board — 
half Swiss, half what is called Eliza- 
bethan — all the fences and sheds 
round it, as only your rich traders, 
condescending^ to turn farmers, con- 
struct andmamtain — shedsand fences, 
trim and neat, as if models in wax- 
work. The breezy air came fr^ 
from the new haystacks— from the 
woodbine round the porch— firom the 



breath of the lazy kine, as they stood 
knee-deep in the poo^ that, belted 
with we&ds and broad-leayea wi^- 
lilies, lay calm and gleaming amidst 
level pastures. 

Involuntarily they arrested thdr 
steps, to ga»B on the cheerful land- 
scape and inhale the bahny air. 
Meanwhile the Mayor came out from 
the cottage porch, his wife leaning 
on his arm, and two of lus yoiin^ 
children bounding on before, with 
joyous faces, giving chase to a eandy 
butterfly which they had started from 
the woodbine. 

Mrs Hartopp had conceived a lirdy 
curiosity to see and judge for hciscfl 
of the objects of her li^ lord's bene- 
volent interest She8hiured,ofcoHi«e, 
the anxiety which formed the strid- 
ing excitement kA all those who lived 
but for one ffodlikepurposd-that of 
preserving Josii^ Hartc^ from be- 
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ing taken in. But whenever the Mayor 
specially wished to secure his wife's 
countenance to any pet project of his 
own, and convince her either that he 
was not taken in^ or that to be dis- 
creetly taken in is in this world a very 
popular and sure mode of getting up, 
ne never failed to attain his end. 
That man was the cunningest crea- 
ture ! As full of wiles and stratagems 
in order to get his own way-— in bene- 
volent objects— as men who set up 
to be clever are for selfish ones. 
Mrs Hartopp was certainly a good 
woman, but a made good woman. 
Married to another man, I suspect 
that she would have been a shrew. 
Petruchio would never have tamed 
her, m swear. But she, poor lady, 
had been gradually, but completely, 
subdued, subjugated, absolutely cow- 
ed beneath the weight of her spouse's 
despotic mildness ; for in Hartopp 
there was a weight of soft quietuae, 
of placid oppression, wholly irresist- 
ible. It would have buried a Titan- 
ess under a Pelion of moral feather- 
beds. Mass upon mass of downy 
influence descended upon you, seem- 
ingly yielding as it fell, envelop- 
ing, overbearing, stifling you — ^not 
presenting a single hard point of con- 
tact — giving in as you pushed against 
it— suppling itself seductively round 
you, softer and softer, heavier and 
heavier, till, I assure you, ma'am, no 
matter how high your natural wifely 
spirit, you would have had it smother- 
ed out of you, your last rebellious 
murmur dying languidly away under 
the descending fleeces. 

" So kind in you to come with me, 
Mary," said Hartopp. " I could not 
have been happy without your ap- 
proval—look at the child— something 
about her like Maiy Anne, and Mary 
Anne is the picture of you ! " 

Waife advanced, imcovering ; the 
two children, having lost trace of the 
butterfly, had run up towards Sophy. 
But her shy look made themselves 
shy— shyness is so contagious— and 
they stood a little aloof, gazing at her. 
Sir Isaac stalked direct to the Mayor, 
sniffed at him, and wagged his tail 

Mrs Hartopp now bent over Sophy, 
and acknowleaging that the face was 
singularly pret^, glanced graciously 
towards ner husband, and said. '^ I see 
tiie likeness!" then to Sophy, "I 



fear you are tired, my dear ; you must 
not over-fati^ie yourself— and you 
must take milk fresh from the cow 
every morning." And now the bailiflTs 
wife came briskly out, a tidy^ fresh- 
coloured, kind-faced woman, fond of 
children— the more so because she 
had none of her own. 

So they entered the farmyard- 
Mrs Hartopp being the chief talker; 
and she, havmg pomted out to Sophy 
the cows and the turkeys, the hen- 
coops and the great China gander, 
led her by the one hand — while 
Sophy's other hand clung firmly to 
Waife's— across the littie garden, 
with its patent beehives, into the 
house, took off her bonnet, and kissed 
her. " Very like Mary Amie ! — Mary 
Anne, dear." One of the two chil- 
dren owning that name approached — 
snub-nosed, black-eyed^ with cheeks 
like peonies. "This httle girl, my 
Maiy Anne, was as pale as you — 
over-study ; and now, my dear child, 
you must try and steal a little of her 
colour. Don't you think my Mary 
Anne is like her papa, Mr Chap- 
man 1" 

"Likeme!" exclaimed the Mayor; 
whispering Waife — "image of her 
mother !— the same intellectual look !" 

Said the artful actor, "Indeed, 
ma'am, the young lady has her 
father's moutn and eyebrows, but 
that acute, sensible expression is 
yours— quite youra Sir Isaac, make 
a bow to the young lady, and then, 
sir, go through the sword-exercise !" 

The dog, put upon his tricks, de- 
lighted the children; and the poor 
actor, though his heart lay in his 
breast like lead, did his best to repay 
benevolence by mirth. Finally, much 
pleased, Mrs Hartopp took her hus- 
buid's arm to depart The children, 
on being separated frt)m Sir Isaac, 
began to cry. The Mayor intemiptea 
his wife — who. if left to herself, 
would have scolded them into worse 
crying— told Mary Anne that he re- 
lied on her strong intellect to con- 
sole her brother Tom ; observed to 
Tom that it was not like his manly 
nature to set an example of weeping 
to his sister ; and contrived thus to 
flatter their tears away in a trice, and 
sent them forward in a race to the 
turnstile. 

Waife and Sophy were alone in 
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the cottage parlour,— Mrs (Jooch, the 
baUifiTs wiffe^ walking part of the 
way back with the Rood couple, in 
order to show the Mayor a heifer 
who had lost appetite and taken to 
moping. "^ Let us steal out into the 
back ^rden, my darling,** said Waife. 
" I see an arbour there, where I 
will compose myself with a pipe, a 
liberty 1 should not like to take 
in-doors." They stepped across the 
threshold, and gained the arbour, 
which stood at the extreme end of 
the small kitchen-garden, and com- 
manded a pleasant view of pastures 
and cornfields, backed by the blue 
outline of distant hills. Afar were 
faintly heard the laugh of the Ma}ror*s 
happy children, now and then a tink- 
ling sheep-bell, or the tap of the 
woodpecker, unrepressed by the hush 
of the midmost summer^ wnich stills 
the more tuneful choristers amidst 
their coverts. Waife lighted his pipe, 
and smoked silently ; Sophy, restmg 
her head on his bosom, silent also. 
She was exquisitely sensitive to na- 
ture ; the quiet beauty of all roimd 
her was soothing a spirit lately trou- 
bled, and health came stealing gent- 
ly back through frame and through 
heart. At length she cried softly— 
" We could be so happy here, grand- 
father ! It cannot last, can iti** 

" Tis no use in this Ufe, my dear,** 
returned Waife, philosophising ; " no 
use at all disturbing present happi- 
ness by asking * can it last !* ToSay 
is man's, to-morrow his Makefa 
But tell me frankly do you really 
dislike so much the idea of eiddbit- 
ing ] I don't mean as we did in Mr 
Rugge*s show. I know you hate 
that ; but in a genteel private way, 
as the other night. You sigh ! Out 
with it.'* 

" I like what you like. Grandy.** 

" That's not true. I like to smoke ; 
you don't. Come, you do dislike 
acting? Why? you do it so well 
— wonderfully. Generally speaking, 
people like what they do wefi.** 

"It is not the acting itself, Grandy, 
dear, that I don*t like. When I am 
in some part I am carried away — 
I am not myself. I am some one 
else!" 

" And the applause r 

"I don't feel it. I daresay I should 
miss it if it did not come ; but it 
does not seem to me as if / were 



applauded. If I felt that, I should 
stop ^ort, and get firiehtened. It is 
as if that somebody else into whom 
I was changed was making friends 
with the audience ; and all my feel- 
ing is for that somebody— just as, 
Grandy dear, when it is over, and we 
two are alone together, all my feel- 
ing is for you — at least Changing her 
h^) it used to be ; but lately, some- 
how, I am ashamed to think hov 
I have been feeling for myself more 
than for you. Is it — is it that 
I am growing selfish ? as Mr Mayor 
said. Oh, no. Now we are here— 
not in those noisy towns — not in the 
inns and on the highways;— now 
hert, herty I do feel again for you— 
all for you ! ** 

" You are my little angel, you 
are," said Waife, tremulously. "Self- 
ish ! you ! a good joke that ! Now 
you see, I am not what is called 
bemonstrative— a long word, Sophy, 
which means, that I don't show to you 
always how fond I am of you : and. 
indeed," he added ingenuously. "I 
am not always aware of it myself; I 
like acting— I like the applause, and 
the lights, and the excitement, and 
the illusion— the make-belief of the 
whole thing ; it takes me out of me- 
mory and thought— it is a world ^at 
has neither pMist^ present, nor future, 
an interlude in time— an escape from 
space. I suppose it is the same with 
poets when tney are middng versea 
Yes, I like all this ; and when I think 
of it, I forget you too mud). And 
I never observed. Heaven forgive me, 
that you were pale and drooping, till 
it was pointed out to ma Well, take 
away your arm& Let us consult! 
As soon as you get auite, quite well 
—how shall we live 1 what shall we 
do ? You are as wise as a Httle 
woman, and such a careful, prudent 
housekeeper : and Fm such a narum- 
scarum old fellow, without a sound 
idea in my head. What shaU we do 
if we pve up acting altogether ?" 

" Give up acting altogether, wh€fli 
you like it so ! No — ^no. I will like it 
too, Grandy. But— but— "shestopped 
short, afraid to imply blame or to 
givepain. 

"But what — let us make clean 
breasts, one to the other ; tdl truth, 
and shame the Father (xf Lies." 

" TeU truth—" said Sophy, lifting 
up to him her pure eyes wifli such 
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heavenly loving-kindness, that if the 
words did imply reproof, the eyes 
stole it away. "Could we but 
manage to teU truth off the stage, 
I should not dislike acting! Oh, 
grandfather^ when that kind gentle- 
man and his lady and those merry 
children come up and speak to us, 
don't you feel ready to creep into the 
earth f— I do. Are we tellmg truth I 
are we living truth ? one name to- 
day, another name to-morrow ? I 
should not mind actmg on a stage or 
in a room, for the time, but always 
actinj^, always — we ourselves * make- 
beliels ! ' Qrandfather, must that be ! 
They don't do it ; I mean by they, 
all who are good and looked up to 
and respected, as — as— Oh, Granay — 
Grandy— what am I saying ? I have 
pained you." 

Waife indeed was striving hard to 
keep down emotion ; but his lips 
were set firmly and the blood had 
left them, and his hands were trem- 
bling. 

"We must hide ourselves," he said 
in a very low voice, " we must take 
false names— I — ^because— because of 
reasons I can't tell even to you — and 
you, because I failed to get you a 
proper home, where you ought to be ; 
and there is one who, if he pleases, 
and he may please it any day, could 
take you away from me, if he found 
you out — and so — and so." He paused 
abruptly, looked at her fearful won- 
dering soft face, and rising, drew 
himself up with one of those rare 
outbreaks of dignity which elevated 
the whole character of his person. 
" But as for me," said he, " if I have 
lost all name,— if while I live, I must 
be this wandering, skulking outcast — 
look above, Sophy— look up above, 
there all secrets will be known— all 
hearts read — and there my best hope 
to find a place in which 1 may wait 
your oommg, is. in what has lost me 
all birthri^t nere. Not to exalt 
myself do I say this — no ; but that 
you may have comfort^ darling, if 
ever hereafter you are pained by what 
men say to you of me." 

As he spoke, the expression of his 
face, at first solenm and lofty, relax- 
ed into melancholy submission. Then 
passing his arm into hers, and lean- 
ing on it as if sunk once more into 
the broken cripple needing her frail 
support, he drew her forth from the 



arbour, and paced the little garden 
slowly, painfully. At length he seem- 
ed to recover himself, and said in his 
ordinary cheerful tone, " But to the 
point in question, suppose we have 
done with acting and roaming, and 
keep to one name, and settle some- 
where like plain folks, again I ask — 
how shall we live?" 

" I have been thinking of that," an- 
swered Sonhy. " You remember that 
those gooa Miss Burtons taught me 
all kinds of needlework, and I know 
people can make money by needle- 
work. And theiLGrandy dear, what 
can't you do? Do you forget Mrs 
Saunders' books that you bound, 
and her cups and saucers that you 
mended. So we would both work, 
and have a little cottage and a gar- 
den, that we could take care of, and 
sell the herbs and vegetables. Oh, I 
have thought over it all, the last 
fortnkfht, a hundred hundred times, 
only f did not dare to speak first" 

Waife listened very attentively. 
" I can make very good baskets," 
said he, Qibbing ms chin, " famous 
baskets (Of one could hire a bit of 
osier ground), and, as you say^ there 
might be other fancy articles I could 
turn out prettily enough, and you 
could work samplers, and urn-rugs, 
and doyleys, ana pin-cushions, ana 
so fortn ; luid what with a rood or 
two of garden ground, and poultry 
(the Mayor says poultry is healthy 
for children), upon my word, if we 
could find a sate place^ and people 
would not trouble us with their gos- 
sip — and we could save a little money 
for you when I am — " 

" Bees too— honey 1" interrupted 
Sophy, growing more Mid more in- 
terested and excited. 

" Yes, bees— certainly. A cottage 
of that kind in a vUlage would not 
be above £6 a-year, and £20 spent 
on materials for fancyworks would 
set us up. Ah ! but fiimiture— beds 
and tables— monstrous dear." 
• " O no, very little would do at 
first" 

" Let us count the money we have 
left," said Waife, throwinjg himself 
down on a piece of sward that en- 
circled a shady mulberry-tree. Old 
man and chila counted the money, 
bit by bit, gaily yet anxiously— bab- 
bling, interrupting each other — 
scheme upon scheme; they forgot 
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past and present as much as in act- 
ing plays — they were absorbed in the 
future — innocent simple future — in- 
nocent as the future planned hy two 
infants fresh from Kobinson Cfrusoe 
or fairy tales. 

" I remember — I remember ; just 
the place for us," cried Waife sud- 
denly. ** It is many, many, many 
years since I was there ; I was court- 
ing my Lizzy at the time— alas — 
alas ! But no sad thoughts now I — 
just the place, near a large town, but 
m a pretty village quite retired from 
it, Twas there I learned to make 
baskets. I had broken my leg — fall 
from a horse -— nothing to do. I 
lodged with an old basket- maker ; he 
had a cai>ital trade. Rivulet at the 
back of his house ; reeds, osiers, plen- 
tiful I see them now, as I saw them 
from mj little casement while my leg 
was setting. And Lizzy used to write 
to me such dear letters ; mv baskets 
were all for her. We had baskets 
enough to have furnished a house 
with baskets ; could have dined in 
baskets, sat in baskets, slept in bas- 
kets. With a few lessons I could 
soon recover the knack of the work. 
I should like to see the place again ; 
it would be shaking hands with my 
youth once more. None who could 
possibly recognise me could be now 
living. Saw no one but the surgeon, 
the basket-maker, and his wife ; all 
so old, thev must be long since gath- 
ered to their fathers. Perhaps no 
one carries on the basket trade now. 
I may revive it and have it all to my- 
self ; perhaps the cottage itself may 
be easily hired.** Thus, ever disposed 
to be sanguine, the vagabond chat- 
tered on, Sophy listening fondly, and 
smiling up to his face. " And a fine 
large park close by : the owners, great 
lords, deserted it tnen ; perhaps it is 
deserted stilL You might wander 
over it as if it were your own, Sophy. 
Such wonderful trees — such green 
solitudes ; and pretty shy hwres run- 
ning across the vistas — stately deer 
too T We will make friends with the 
lodge-keepers, and we will call the 
parK yours, Sophy ; and I shall be a 
genius who weaves magical baskets, 
and you shall be the enchanted prin- 
cess concealed from all evil eyes, 
knitting doyleys of pearl under leaves 
of emerald, and catching no sound 



from the world of perishable life, ex- 
cept as the boughs whisper and the 
birds sing." 

"Dear me, here you are — we 
thought you were lost,** said the 
bailiff*B wife ; ** tea is waiting for 
you. and there's husband, sir, conun^ 
up nrom his work ; he*ll be proud and 
ghid to Imow you, sir, ana you too, 
my dear ; we liave no children of our 
own." 

It is past eleven. Sophy, worn out, 
but witn emotions far more pleasur- 
able than she had long known, is &st 
asleep. Waife kneels by her side, 
looldng at her. He touches her hand, 
so cool and soft — all fever gone ; he 
rises on tiptoe — he bends over her 
forehead — a kiss there, and a tear ; 
he steals away, down, down the stairs. 
At the porch is the bailiff, holding 
Sir Isaac 

" Well take all care of her,** said 
Mr Gooch. " You'll not know her 
again when you come back.** 

Waife pressed the hand of his 
grandchild's host, but did not speak. 

" You are sure you will find your 
way— no, that's the wrong turn — 
straight on to the town, Tney*ll be 
sitting up for you at the Saracen*s 
Head, I suppose ; of course, sir ? It 
seems not hospitable like, your going 
away at the dead of night thus. But 
I understand vou dont like crying, 
sir— we men don't ; and your sweet 
little girl, I dare say. would sob, 
ready to break her neiurt. if die 
knew. Fine moonlight nignt, sir — 
straight on. And I say. clon't fret 
about her ; wife loves children dearly 
— so do I. Grood night.'* 

On. went Waife— lamelv, slowly — 
Sir Isaac's white coat gleaming in 
the moon, ghostlike On he went, 
bundle strapped across his shoulder, 
leaning on his staff, alonjg by ihid 
folded sheep and the sleeping cattle 
But when he got into the high-road. 
Qatesboro' fuU before him, with m 
its roofs and spires, he turned his 
back on the town, and tramped once 
more along the desert thorough&re 
—more slowly, and more; more 
lamely— and more ; till several mile- 
stones were passed ; and then he crept 
through the gap of a hedgerow, to 
the sheltering eaves of a haystack ; 
and under that roof-tree he and Sir 
Isaac lay down to rest. 
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CHAFTBR XXIY. 



Laugh at forebodings of otU, but tremble after daydreams of happiness. 



Waife left behind bim at the cot- 
tage two letters — one intrusted to 
the bailiff, with a sealed bag, for Mr 
Hartopp— one for Sophy, placed on a 
chair beside her bed. 
The first letter was as follows.— 
" I trust, dear and honourea sir. 
that I shall come back safely; ana 
when I do, I may have found perhaps 
a home for her, and some way of life 
such as you would not blame. But, 
in case of accident, I have left with 
Mr CkxHsk sealed up, the money we 
made at Gatesboro', after paying the 
inn bill, doctor, &a, and retaminff 
the mere trifle I need in case I ana 
Sir Isaac fail to support ourselves. 
You will kindly take care of it. I 
should not feel safe with more money 
about me, an old man. I might be 
robbed ; besides, I am careless. I 
never can keep money ; it slips out 
of my hands like an eeL Heaven 
bless you, sir ; your kindness seems 
like a miracle vouchsafed to me for 
that child's dear sake. No .evil can 
chance to her with you ; and if I 
should fall ill and die, even then you, 
who would have aided the tricksomo 
vagrant, will not grudge the saving 
hand to the harmless child.** 

The letter to Sophy ran thus, — 
" Darling, forgive me ; I have 
stolen away from you, but only for a 
few days, and only in order to see if 
we cannot gain the magic home where 
I am to be the Qenius, and vou the 
Princess. I go forth with such a light 
heart, Sophy dear. I shall be walking 
thirtjr miles a-dav, and not feel an 
ache in the lame leg ; you could not 
keep up with me — you know you 
could not. So think over the cottoge 
and the basket-work, and practise at 
samplers and pin-cushions, when it is 
too not to puiy ; and be stout and 
strong against I come back. That, 
I trust, will be this day week — ^*tiB 
but seven days ; and then we will 
only act fairy dramas to nodding 
trees, with linnets* for the orchestra ; 
and even Sir Isaac shall not be de- 
meaned by mercenary tricks, but 



shall employ his arithmetical talents 
in casting up the weekly bills, and 
he shall never stand on his hind- 
legs except on sunny days, when he 
shall cany a parasol to snade an en- 
chanted princess. Laugh, darling — 
let me fimcy I see you lauff blng ; but 
don't fret--don't tancy I aesert you. 
Do try and get well— quite, quite 
well ; I ask it of you on my Imees." 

The letter and the bag were taken 
over at sunrise to Mr EE^rtopp's villa. 
Mr Hartopp was an early man. Sophy 
overslept nerself; her room was to 
the west ; the morning beams did 
not reach its windows ; and the cot- 
tage without children woke up to 
labour, noiseless and still So when 
at last she shook off sleep, and toesinc^ 
her hair from her blue eyes, looked 
round and became conscious of the 
strange place, she still fancied the 
hour eany. But she got up, drew 
the curtam from the window, saw 
the sun high in the heavens, and. 
ashamed of her laziuess, tumeoL ana 
lo ! the letter on the chair ! Her neart 
at once misgave her ; the truth flashed 
upon a reason prematurely quick in 
the intuition wnich belongs to the 
union of sensitive affection and active 
thought She drew a long breath, 
and turned deadly pale. It was some 
minutes before she could take up the 
letter, before she could break the 
sed. When she did, she read on 
noiselessly, her tears dropping over 
the page, without effort or sob. She 
had no ^tistical sorrow, no grief in 
being left alone with strangers ; it 
was the pathos of the old man's 
lonely wanderings, of his bereave- 
ment, of his counterfeit glee, and 
genuine self-sacrifice — this it was 
that suffused her whole heart with 
unutterable yearnings of tenderness, 
gratitude, pi^, veneration. But when 
she had wept silently for some time, 
she kissed tne letter with devout pas- 
sion, and turned to that Heaven to 
which the outcast had taught her first 
to pray. 

Afterwards she stood still, musing 
a little whilcy and the sorrowful 
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shade gradually left her face. Yes ; 
she would obey him — she would not 
firet^she would try and get well and 
strong. He would feel, at the dis- 
tance, that she was true to his 
wishes — that she was fittinf^ her- 
self to be again his companion;— 
seven days would soon {Mua H(^ 
that can never Ions quit the heart 
of childhood, brigntened over her 
meditations, as the morning sun over 
a landscape that, just before, had 
lain sad amidst twilight and under 
rains. 

When she came down stairs, Mrs 
dooch was pleased and surprised to 
observe the fuadd smile upon ner fiEu», 
and the quiet activity with which, 
after the morning meal, she moved 
about by the eood woman's side^ 
assisting her in ner dairv-work ana 
other housewife tadcs, talking little, 
comprehending quickly — composed, 
cheer^ 

'*I am so glad to see you don*t 
pine after your good grandpapa, as 
we feared you would." 

" He told me not to pine,** answered 
Sophy, simply, but with a quivering 
lip. 

When the noon deepened, and it 
became too warm for exercise, Sophy 
timidly asked if Mrs Qooch had any 
worsteds and knitting-needles, and 
being accommodated with those im- 

Sements and materials, she with- 
ew to the arbour, and seated her- 
self to work— solitaiy and tranquil 

What made, perhaps, the chief 
strength in this poor child's nature, 
was its intense trustfulness— a part, 
perhaps, of its instinctive apprecia- 
tion of tmtL She trusted in Waife 
— in the Future— in Providence— in 
her own childish, not helpless, self 
Already, as her slight fingers sorted 
the worsteds, and her gn^dul taste 



shaded their hues into blended har- 
mony, her mind was weaving, not 
less harmoniously, the hues m the 
woof of dreams : tne cottage home— 
the harmless tasks— Wai^ with his 
pipe, in the arm-diair, under some 
ponm, covered, like that one yonder 
— why not?— with fragrant wood- 
bina And life^ if humble, honest, 
truthful, not shrinking from the day, 
so that, if Lionel met her again, she 
should not blush, nor he be shodced. 
Ajid if their wavs were so different 
as her grandBeitner said, still they 
might cross, as they had crossed be- 
fore, and — the work slid from her 
hand— the sweet lips parted, smiling; 
—a picture came Defore her W»— 
her grandfather, Lionel, heroes ^ 
three, friend&jtnd happy ; a stream, 
fair as the Thames nad seemed— 
green trees all bathed in summer— 
the boat gliding by ; in that boat 
they three^ borne softly on — away— 
away — wnat matters whither!— by 
her side the old man :— fiidng her, 
the boy*s bright, kind eyes. She 
started. She neard noises— a swiog- 
ing gate— footsteps. She started— 
she rose — voices ;— one strange to her 
— a man^s voice,— then theMayor'B. 
A third jroice— shrill, stem ;— a ter- 
rible voice — heard in infan<qr— asso- 
ciated with images oi cruelty, miseiy, 
woe. It could not be ! — impossible ! 
Near— nearer came the footstena 
Seized with the impulse of flight, we 
sprang to the mouth of the arbour. 
Fronting her, ghured two dark, bale- 
ful eyes. She stood— arrested— spell- 
bound— as a bird fixed rigid by the 
gaze of a serpent 

« Yes, Mr Mayor : aU right Mt « 
our little nrl — our clear Sophy. This 
way, Mr Xosely. Such a pleasant 
surorise for you, Sophy, my love!" 
said MrsOnme. 



BOOK IV. — CHAFTKR L 

Id the kindliest naturei there ii a certain lensitiyenessy which, when wounded, occ&sIodb 
the same pain, and bequeathes the same rosontmont, as mortified vanity or galled 
self-loTe. 



It is exactly that day week, to- 
wards the hour of five in the even- 
inff, Mr Hartopp. alone in the pirlour 
benind his warehouse, is loclong up 
his books and ledgers prepuatory to 
the return to his villa, ^ere is a 



certain change in the expresdon of 
his countenance since we saw it last 
If it be possible for Mr Hartopp to 
look sullen— sullen he looks ; if it be 
possible for the Mayor of Gatesboro 
to be crestfallen — creirfdyien he ib. 
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That smooth existence has surely re- 
ceived some fatal concussion, and has 
not yet recovered the shock. But, if 
vou will f;lance beyond the parlour at 
Mr Wilhams giving orders in the 
warehouse, at the warehousemen 
themselves, at the rou^h faces in the 
tan-yard— nay. at Mike Callaghan, 
who has just brought a parcel from 
the railway, all of them have evi- 
dently shared in the effects of the 
concussion ; all of them wear a look 
more or less sullen ; all seem crest- 
fallen. Nay, could you carry ^our 
gaze farther on — could you peep into 
Uie shops in the High Street, or at 
the loungers in the ci^ reading-room ; 
could you extend the vision farther 
still— to Mr Hartopp's. villa, behold 
his wife, his little ones, his men-ser- 
vants, and his maid-servants— more 
and more impressively ^neral would 
become the tokens of disturbance 
occasioned by that infamous concus- 
sion. Everywhere a sullen look — 
everywhere that ineffable aspect of 
crestfallenness ! What can have hap- 
pened ? is the good man bankrupt 1 
No — rich as ever ! What can it oel 
Reader, that fatal event which they 
who love Josiah Hartopp are ever at 
watch to prevent, despite all their 
vigilance, has occurred ! Josiah Har- 
topp has been taken in ! Other men 
may be occasionally taken in, and no 
one mourns— perliaps they deserve 
it ! they are not e^)ecially benevo- 
lent, or they set up to be specially 
wise. But to take in that Lamb! 
And it was not only the Mayor*s 
heart that was wounded, but his 

Sride, his self-esteem, his sense of 
ignity, were terribly humiliated. 



For as we know, though a]l the 
world considered Mr Hartopp the 
veiy man bom to be taken m, and 
therefore combined to protect him, 
yet in his secret soxil Mr Hartopp 
considered that no man less needed 
such protection ; that he was never 
taken in, unless he meant to be so. 
Thus the cruelty and in^titude of 
the base action under which his crest 
was so fallen, jarred on his whole 
system. Nay, more, he could not 
but feel that the event would long 
affect his personid comfort and inde- 
pendence ; he would be more than 
ever under the affectionate tyranny 
of Mr Williams— more than ever w 
an object of universal surveillance 
and espionage. There would be one 
thouKut paramount throughout Oates- 
boro . " The Mayor, (Jod bless him ! 
has been taken in — this must not 
occur again I or Oatesboro' is dishon- 
oured^ and Virtue indeed a name!" 
Mj Hartopp felt not only mortified 
but subjugated — he who had hitherto 
been the soft subjugator of the hard- 
est He felt not only subjugated, 
but indignant at the consciousness of 
being so. He was too meekly con- 
vinced of Heaven^s unerring justice 
not to feel assured that the man who 
had taken him in would come to a 
tragic end. He would not have 
hanged that man with his own hands 
— he was too mild for vengeance. 
But if he had seen that man hang- 
ing, he would have said piously, 
" Fitting retribution," and passed on 
his way soothed and comforted. 
Taken m!— taken in at last!— he, 
Josiah Hartopp, taken in by a fellow 
with one eye ! 



CBAPTKB n. 



The Mayor is lo protected that he o^imot help himaelf. 



A commotion without— a kind of 
howl— a kind of hoot Mr Williams— 
the warehousemen^ the tanners, Mike 
Callaghan, share oetween them the 
howl and the hoot The Mayor 
started— is it possible ! His door is 
burst open, and, scattering all who 
sought to hold him back— scatterinjg 
•them to the right and left fh>m his 
massive torso, in rushed the man 
who had taken in the Mayor— the 



fellow with one eye, and with that 
fellow, shaggy and travel-soiled, the 
other dog I 

"What have you done with the 
charge I intrusted to you 1 Mychild 
— nay child— where is she t" 

Waife*s face was wild with the 
agony of his emotions, and his voice 
was so sharply terrible that it went 
like a knife mto the heart of the men, 
who, thrust aside for the moment, 
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now followed him, fearful, into the 
room. 

" Mr—Mr Chapman, sir," faltered 
the Mayor, strirmg hard to recover 
dignity and self-poBsessioD, '^I am 
astoniflhed at your — ^your — 

" Audacity r interposed Mr Wil- 
liams. 

" My child— mv Sophy— my child 1 
answer me, man ! ** 

"Sir." said the Mayor, drawing 
himsell up, " have you not got the 
note whien I left at my bailiff's cot- 
tage in case you called there ?" 

" Your note — this thing 1" said 
Waife. striking a crumpl^ paper 
with nis hand, and running his eye 
over its contents. " You mive ren- 
dered up, you say, the child to her 
lawful protector ? Gracious heavens ! 
did / trust her to you. or not ? " 

" Leave the room all of you " said 
the Mayor, with a sudden return of 
his usual calm vigour. 

"You go — you, sirs; what the 
deuce do you do here ? " growled Wil- 
liams to the meaner throng. " Out ! 
— I stay ; never fear, men, Fll take 
care of him ! " 

The bystanders surlily slinked off, 
but none returned to their work ; 
they stood within reach of call by the 
shut door. Williams tucked up his 
coat-sleeves, clenched his fists, nung 
his head doggedly on one side, ana 
looked altogether so pugnacious and 
minatory, that Sir Isaac, who, though 
in a state of great excitement, had 
hitherto retained self-control, peered 
at him under his curls, stiffened his 
backj showed his teeth, and growled 
formidably. 

"My good Williams, leave us," 
said the Mayor ; " I would be alone 
with this person." 

" Alone — ^you ! out of the question. 
Now you have been once taken in, 
and you own it — it is my duty to pro- 
tect you henceforth ; and I will to 
the end of my days." 

The Mayor signed heavily — " Well, 
Williams, well !— take a chair, ana 
be quiet. Now, Mr Chapman, so to 
call you still : you have deceived me," 

"I-howr 

The Mayor was puzzled. "De- 
ceived me, he said at last, "in my 
knowledge of human nature. 1 
thought you an honest man, sir. And 
you are— but no matter." 



Waifk (impatiently). — " My child, 
my child ! you have given her up 
to— to— " 

Mayor.—" Her own father, sir." 

Waife (echoing the words as he 
staggers back).— "I thought so— I 
thought it 1" 

Mayor. — "In so doing I obeyed 
the law— he had legal power to en- 
force his demand." The Mayor^s 
voice was almost apologetic in its 
tone, for he was affected by Waife's 
anguish, and not able tosilence a pang 
of remorse. After all, he had been 
trusted ; and he had, excusaUy per- 
haps, necessarily perhaps, but fiSaD he 
Aorf failed to fulfil the trust, "But," 
added the Mayor, as if reassuring 
himself—" but I refused at first to 
give her up, even to her own father ; 
at first insisted upon waiting till y oar 
return ; and it was only when I was 
informed what you yourself were,that 
my scruples gave way." 

Waife remained long silent, breath- 
ing very hard, and passing nis hand 
several times over nis forehead : at 
last he said more ouietly than he nad 
yet spoken—" Will you tell me where 
they nave gone?" 

"I do not know, and if I did know, 
I would not tell you ! Are they not 
right when they say that that mno- 
cent child should not be tempted 
away by— by— a— in short, by you, 
sir?" 

" Tliev said ! Her father— said 
that !~he said that I Did he— did 
A<? say it ] Had he the heart ?" 

Mayor.—" No, I don't think he 
said it. Eh, Mr Williams? He spoke 
little to me ! " 

Mr Williams. — "Of course he 
would not expose that person. Bat 
the woman— the lady, I mean." 

Waife.— "Woman! Ah, yes. The 
bailiff^s wife said there was a woman. 
What woman? What's her name ? " 

Mayor.—" Really you must ex- 
cuse me. I can say no more. I have 
consented to see you thus, becaufie 
whatever you might have been, or 
may be, still it was due to myself to 
explain how I came to give up the 
child ; and, besides, you left money 
with me, and that, at feast, I can give 
to your own handL" 

The Mayor turned to his desk, un-* 
locked it, and drew forth the bag 
which Waife had sent to him. 
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As he extended it towards the Co- 
median, his hand trembled and his 
cheek flushed. For Waife's one bright 
eye had in it such depth of reproach, 
that again the Mayor's conscience 
"was sorely troubled, and he would 
have given ten times the contents of 
that bag to have been alone with the 
Y€igrant, and to have said the sooth- 
ing thines he did not dare to say be- 
fore Wifliams, who sate there mute 
and grim, guarding him from bein^ 
once more " taken m." " If you had 
confided in me at first. Mr Chap- 
man," he said pathetically, " or even 
if now^ I coula aid you in an honest 
wav otlife!" 

"Aid him — now ! ** said Williams, 

with a snort. " At it again ! you're 

not a man, you're an angel ! " 

" But if he is penitent, Williams." 

" So ! so ! so," murmured Waife. 

" Thank Heaven it was not he who 

spoke against me— it was but a 

strange woman. Oh ! " he suddenly 

broke ofif with a groan. " Oh— but 

that strange woman — who, what can 

she be? and Sophy with her and 

him. Distraction ! Yes, yes, I take 

the money. I shall want it all Sir 

Isaac, pick up that bag. Gentlemen, 

good day to you ! " ELe bowed ; such 

a failure that bow ! Nothing ducal 

in it ! bowed and turned towards the 

door: then, when he gained the 

. threshold, as if some meeker, holier 

thought restored to him dignity of 

bearing, his form rose, though his 

face softened, and stretcning his right 

hand towards the Mayor, he said : — 

"You did but as all perhaps would 

have done on the evidence before you. 



You meant to be kind to her. K you 
knew all, how you would repent ! I 
do not blame— I fordve you." 

He was gone ; the Mayor stood 
transfixed. Even Williams felt a cold 
comfortless thrilL " He does not look 
like it," said the foreman. "Cheer 
up, sir, no wonder you were taken in — 
wno would not have been ? " 

" Hark ! that hoot again. Go, 
Williams, don't let the men insult 
him. Do, do. I shall be grateful" 

But before Williams got to the 
door, the cripple and his dog had 
vanished : vanished down a dark 
narrow alley on the opposite side of 
the street. The rude workmen had 
followed him to the mouth of the 
alley, mocking him. Of the exact 
charge against the Comedian's good 
name they were not informed ; that 
knowledge was confined to the Mayor 
and Mr Williams. But the latter 
had dropped such harsh expressions, 
that baa as the charge might really 
be, all in Mr Hartopp's employ- 
ment probably deemed it worse, if pos- 
sible, than it really was. And wretch 
indeed must be the man by whom the 
Mayor had been confessedly taken in, 
and whom the Mayor had indignantly 
given up to the reproaches of his own 
conscience. But the cripple was now 
out of sight, lost amidst those laby- 
rinths of squalid homes which, m 
great towns, are thrust beyond view, 
branching off abruptly behind High 
Streets and Market Places, so that 
strangers passing only along the 
broad thoroughfares, with glitter- 
ing shops and gas-lit causeways, — ex- 
claim, ^ Where do the Poor live 1 " 



CHAPTER IIL 



Ecc6 iterum Ompinus ! 



It was by no calculation, but 
by involuntary impulse, that Waife, 
thus escaping from the harsh looks 
and tauntinff murmurs of the gos- 
sips roimd the Mayor's door, dived 
into those sordia devious lanes. 
Vaguely he felt that a ban was upon 
him; that the covering he nad 
thrown over lus brand of outcast 
was lifted up ; that a sentence of ex- 
pulsion from the High Streets and 
Ijarket Places of decorous life was 



passed against him. He had been 
robbed of his child, and Society, 
speaking in the voice of the Mayor 
of Gatesboro', said, " Rightly ! thou 
art not fit companion for the inno- 
cent ! " 

At length he found himself out of 
the town, beyond its straggling 
suburbs, and once more on the soli- 
twyroad. He had already walked 
far that day. He was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. He sate himself down in 
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a dry ditch by the hedgerow, and 
taking his head between his hands, 
strove to re-collect his thoughts, ana 
rearrange his plans. 

Waife had returned that day to 
the bailiff's cottage joyous and elat- 
ed. He had spent the week in 
trayelling— partly, though not all the 
way, on loot, to the distant village in 
which he had learned in youth the 
basket-maker's art ! He liad found 
the very cottage wherein he had then 
lodged^ vacant, and to be let. There 
seemed a ready opening for the 
humble but pleasant craft to which 
he had diverted his ambition. 

The bailiff intrusted with the 
letting of the cottage and osier- 
ground, had, it is true, requested 
some reference — ^not, of cour8e,astoall 
a tenant's antecedents, but as to the 
reasonable probability that the tenant 
would be a quiet sober man, who 
would pay his rent, and abstain from 
poaching. Waife thought he might 
safely prraume that the Mayor of 
Oatasboro' would not, so far as that 
went, olyect to take his past upon 
trust, and give him a good word 
towards securing so harmless and 
obscure a fiiture. Waife had never 
before asked such a favour of any 
man ; he shrunk from doing so now ; 
but for his grandchild's sake, he 
would waive his scruples or humble 
hisprida 

Tnua^ then, he had comeback, full 
of Elysian dreams, to his Sophy — ^his 
Enchanted Princess. Gone— taken 
away, and with the Mayor's consent 
—the consent of the very man upon 
whom he had been relying to secure 
a livelihood and a shelter! Little 
more had he learned at the cottage, 
for Mr and Mrs Gooch had been cau- 
tioned to be as brief as possible, and 
gi ve him no due to regain his lost trea- 
Burp, beyond the note which informed 
him it was with a lawful possessor. 
And» indeod, the worthy pair were 
«H»w projudioed against the vagrant. 
JJ«ul w,>ro rude to hiuL But he had 
mil J^^'iC** *^ cros^examine and in- 
ilii^;^ "o ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ once to the 
^^Tifrhil^H ^"^ ^th one whose 
^^ quS-L^ ^»5Po«e of her he could 
•on would tol;.*!,^^^ ^,^ere thatper- 
, ^hat heToSM":^'^^^^^ redded 
^^ «^mea^^^^^.^th her-he 
'^ ^^jecture. Most 



probably (he thought and gaemi 
she would be carried abrosd-vv 
already out of the countiy. Bok t^ 
woman vvith Losely, he had boc 
heard her described : his euenes^i 
not turn towards Mrs Cnoe ; tbe 
woman was evidently hostile t 
bim — it 'w'as the woman who be 
spoken against him — not Loa^ ; t^ 
woman whose tongue had pcme^ 
Hartopp's mind, and tunuHi ist 
scorn all that admiring respect whid 
had before greeted the great Cok- 
dian. "WJgr was that womn b 
enemy ? Who could she be t Wltf 
had she to do with Sophyf Et 
was half beside himself with tare 
It was to save her less even froa 
Losely tJian from such direful ^ 
men as Losely made his ccmfi(bifi 
and associates, that Waife hadtaies 
Sophy to himsel£ As for Mrs Crut 
she had never seemed a foe to *«h- 
she had ceded the child to Urn vffi- 
ingly— he had no reason to bdien. 
from the way in which she hid 
spoken of Losely, when he bust af 
her, that she could henceforth i» 
the interests, or share the schem^ 
of the man whose perfidies fib 
then denounced ; and as to B^^ 
he had not appeared at Qstesm. 
Mra Crane had prudently eof^f^ 
that his presence would not he pi^ 
pitiatory or discreet, and *^^J*J 
reference to him, or to the c^n^ 
with him. should be suppreaflW' 
Thus Waife was wholly witloutaw 
evidence — one groundv^ 
ecture— that miirht ei»w 



for conjecture — ^that unsh 
him to track the lost ; aU he knef 
was, that she had been given up t»» 
man, whose whereabouts it ^^^ "fj 
cult to discover— a vagrant of uk 
darker and more hidden th»n "" 
own. .. 

But how had the hunters d* 
covered the place where he had topfljr 
sured up his Sophy— how' dog»» 
that retreat? Perhaps from the Til- 
lage in which we first saw him. A/; 
doubtless, learned from Mrs Saundfl* 
of the dog he had purchased, and WW 
dog would have served to fl«*J 
them on his path. At that tboitfW 
he pushed away Sir Isaac, who m 
been resting his head on the ^ 



man's knee— pushed him away »?• 
grily ; the poor dog sluri^ J» * 
sorrowful surprise, 
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" XJDmtefal wretch that I am !" 
cried Waife, and he opened his arms 
to the bnite, who bounded forgiv- 
ingly to his breast. 

''Comej come^ we will go back 
to the village m Surrey. Tramp, 
tramp!** said the cripple, rousing 
himself. And at that moment, just 
as he gained his feet, a iriendly hand 
was laid on his snoulder, and a 
friendly voice said — 

" I have found you ! the crystal 
said so I Marbellous ! ** 

" Merle,** faltered out the vagrant 
— " Merle, you here ! Oh, pernaps 
you come to tell me good news : you 
nave seen Sophy— you know where 
she is!** 

The Cobbler shook his head. "Can't 
see her just at present. Ciystal says 
nout about her. But I know she was 
taken from you — and — and — you 
shake trememous ! Lean on me, Mr 
Waife, and call off that big animal 
He*s a Buspicating my calves, and 
circumtittyvating them. Thank ^e, 
sir. You see I was bom with sinis- 
ter aspects in my Twelfth House, 
which appertains to big animals ana 
enemies ; — and dogs of that size about 
one's calves are— malefics ! ** 

As Merle now slowly led the crip- 

S, and Sir Isaac, rehnquishin^ his 
t suspicions, walked droopmgly 
beside tnem, the Cobbler bc^an a 
long story, much encumbered by 
astrological illustrations and moral- 
ising comments. The substance of 
his narrative is thus epitomised : 
Rugge, in pursuing Waife*8 track, 
had naturally called on Merle in com- 
pany with Losely and Mrs Crane. The 
Uobbler had no clue to give, and no 
mind to give it, if clue ne nad pos- 
sessed. But his curiosity being roused, 
he had smothered the inclination to 
dismiss the inquirers with more speed 
tlumj^ood-breeding, and even refresh- 
ed his slight acquaintance with Mr 
Rugge in so well simulated a cour- 
tesy, that that gentleman, when left 
behmd by Losely and Mrs Crane in 
their journey to Gkitesboro*, conde- 
scended, for want of other company, 
to drink tea with Mr Merle ; and tea 
being succeeded by stronger pota- 
tions, he fairly unbosomed himself of 
his hopes of recovering Sophy, and 
his ambition of hiring tne York 
theatre. 



The day afterwards. Ru^ went 
away seemingly in hign spints, and 
the Cobbler nm no doubt, from some 
words he let fall in passing Merle's 
stall towards the railway, that Sophy 
was recaptured, and that Rugge was 
summoned to take possession of her. 
Ascertaining from the manager that 
Losely and Mrs Crane had gone to 
QatesDoro', the Cobbler called to 
mind that ne had a sister living there, 
married to a greengrocer in a very 
small way, whom he had not seen for 
many years ; and finding his business 
slack lust then, he resolved to pay 
this relative a visit, with the benevo- 
lent intention of looking up Waife, 
whom he expected, from Ru^ge's ac- 
count, to fina there, and offering him 
any consolation or aid in his power, 
should Sophy have been taken from 
him a^inst his will. A consultation 
with ma crystal which showed him 
the face of Mr Waife alone, and much 
dejected, and a horary scheme which 
promised success to his journey^ de- 
cided his movements. Hehadamved 
at Gatesboro* the day before, had 
heard a confused story about a Mr 
Chapman, with his dog and his child, 
whom the Mayor had first taken up, 
but who afterwards, in some myste- 
rious manner, had taken in the Mayor. 
Happily, the darker gossip in the 
High Street had not penetrated the 
back lane in which Merle*s sister re- 
sided. There, little more was known 
than the fact that this mysterious 
stranger had imposed on the wisdom 
of Qatesboro's learned Institute and 
en%htened Mayor. Merle, at no 
loss to identify Waife with Chap- 
man, could only suppose that ne 
had been discovered to be a stroll- 
ing player in Rugfl;e's exhibition, 
after pretending to oe some much 
greater man. Such an offence the 
Cobbler was not disposed to consider 
heinous. But Mr Chapman was 
g(me from Qatesboro*, none knew 
whither ; and Merle had not yet ven- 
tured to call himself on the chief ma- 
gistrate of the place, to inquire after 
a man by whom that august person- 
age had been deceived. ^ Howsom- 
ever,** quoth Merle, in conclusion. " I 
was just standing at my sistei^sdoor, 
with her last babbv in my arms, in 
Scrob Lane, when I saw yon pass by 
Uke a shot. You were gone while I 
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ran in to give up the babby, who is 
teething, with malefics in square — 
gone— clean out of sight You took 
one turn, I took another ; but you 
see we meet at kst. as good men al- 
ways do in this world— or the other, 
which is the same thing in the long- 
run." 

Waife, who had listened to his friend 
without other interruption than an 
occasional nod of the bead or inteI^ 
jectional expletive, was now restored 
to mudb of his constitutional mood 
of sanguine cheerfulness. He recog- 
nised Mrs Crane in the woman de- 
scribed, and if surprised, he was re- 
joiced. For much as he disliked 
that gentlewoman, he thought Sophy 
mij^ht be in worse female hands. 
Without much need of sagacity, he 
divined the gist of the truth. Loeely 
had somehow or other become ac- 
quainted with Ruj^ &nd sold Sophy 
to the manager. Where Rugge was, 
there would Sophy be. It could not 
be very difficult to find out the place 
in which Ruffge was now exhibiting : 
and then— ahthen ! Waife whistlea 
to Sir Isaac, tapped his forehead, and 
smiled triumphantlv. Meanwhile 
the Cobbler had led him back into 
the suburb, with the kind intention 
of offering him food and bed for the 
night at his sister's house. But Waife 
hm already formed his plan ; in Lon- 
don, and m London alone, could he 
be sure to learn where Rugge was 
now exhibiting ; in London there 
were places at which that information 
could be gleaned at once. The last 
train to the metropolis was not gone. 
He would slink round the town to 
the station ; he and Sir Isaac at that 
hour might secure places unnoticed. 

When Merle found it was in vain 
to press him to stay over the night, 
the good-hearted Cobbler accompa- 
nied him to the train, and, while 
Waife shrunk into a dark comer, 
bought the tickets for dog and mas- 
ter. As he was paying for these, he 
overheard two citizens talking of Mr 
Chapman. It was indeed Mr Wil- 
liams explaining to a fellow-burgess 
just returned to Gkttesboro*. »^^ a 
week's absence, how and oy what 
manner of man Mr Hartopp had been 
taken in. At what Wiuiams said, 
the Cobbler's cheek paled. When he 



joined the Comedian, his manner wis 
greatly altered ; he gave the ticketi 
without speaking, but looked hard 
into Waife s face, as the latter repaid 
him the fares. " No," said the Cob- 
bler suddenly, " I don't believe it" 

" Believe what?" asked Waife, 
startled. 

" That you are ^" 

The Cobbler paused, bent fbrwaid, 
and whispered tne rest of the sentence 
close in the vafrant's ear. Waife*8 
head fell on his bosom, but he made 
no answer. 

" Speak," cried Merle ; " say 'tis a 
lia" The poor cripple's lip writhed, 
but he still spoke not 

Merle looked aghast at that obsti- 
nate silence. At length, but veiy 
slowly, as the warning bell som- 
moned him and Sir Isaac to their 
several places in the train, Waife 
found voice. " So you too, you too 
desert and despise me ! 0^*8 will 
be done ! " He moved away— spirit- 
less, limping, hiding his face as well 
as he could. The porter took the dog 
from him, to thrust it into one c^tbe 
boxes reserved for such four-footed 
passengers. 

Waife, thus parted from his last 
friend— I mean the dog — looked after 
Sir Isaac wistfully, and crept mto a 
third-class carriage, in whicn luckilj 
there was no one else. Suddenh" 
Merle jumped in, snatched his hand, 
and pressed it tightly. " I don't 
despise, I don't turn my back on yon; 
whenever you and the little one want 
a home and a firien<L come to Kit 
Merle as before, ana FU bite my 
tongue out if I ask any more qno- 
tions of you ; Fll ask the stars in- 
stead." 

The Cobbler had but just time to 
splutter out these comforting wordfl» 
and redescend the carriage, when tbe 
tram put itself intomovement,and the 
lifelike iron miracle, fuming, hifisinn^ 
and screeching, bore off to London 
its motley convoy of human beings, 
each Das8eiu;er'8 heart a mystexy to 
the otner, all bound t^e same road, 
all wedged dose within the same 
whirling mechanism : what a sepaiite 
and distmct world in each ! Such is 
Civilisation! How like we are one to 
the other in the mass ! bow straogelj 
dissimilar in the abstract! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



V.?^ * ^^'^*' ^^^^^ Pbokrando. Du Perftctionmeni Moral, chap, ix., «' On the 
Difficultaos we encounter in Self Studjr")— " If one concentrates reflection too much 
^ OTi oneself, one ends by no longer seeing anything, or seeing only what one wishes. 
By the very act, as it were, of capturing oneself, the personage we belieye we hare 
seieed, escapes, disappears. Nor is it only the complexity of our inner being which 
obstructs our examination, but its exceedmg yariability. The investigator^s regard 
should embrace all the sides of the subject^ and perseveringly pursue aU its phases." 



It is the race-week in Humberston, 
a county town far from Gatesboro*, 
and in the north of England. The 
races last three days ^ the first day is 
oyer ; it has been a bnlliant spectacle ; 
the course crowded with the carriages 
of provincial magnates, with eques- 
trian betters of note from the metro- 
polis: blacklegs in great muster; 
there have been gamine-booths on the 
ground, and gypsies t^line fortunes ; 
much champasneimbibed oy thewell- 
bred, much soda-water and brandy by 
the vulgar. Thousands and tens of 
thousands have been lost and won ; 
some paupers been for the time enrich- 
ed ; some rich men made poor for life. 
Horses have won fame ; some of their 
owners lost character. Din and up- 
roar, and coarse oaths,- and rude pas- 
sions—all have had their hour. The 
amateurs of the higher classes have 
gone back to dignifiS country-houses, 
as courteous hosts or favoured 
guests. The professional speculators 
of a lower grade have poured back 
into the county town, and inns and 
tavems'are crowded. Drink is hotly 
called for at reeking bars; waiters 
and chambermaids pass to and fro, 
with dishes, and tankards, and bot- 
tles in their hands. All is noise and 
bustle, and eatine and swilling, and 
disputation and slang, wild glee, and 
wilder despair, amongst those who 
come back from the race-course to 
the inns in the county town. At 
one of these taverns, neither the best 
nor the worst, and in a small nar- 
row slice of a room that seemed rob- 
bed from the landing-place, sate Mrs 
Crane, in her iron-grey silk gown. 
She was seated dose by the open 
window, as carriages, chaises, flies, 
carts, vans, and horsemen succeeded 
each other thick and fast, watching 
the scene with a soured, scomfril loo£ 
For human joy, as for human grief, 
she bad little sympathy. life had 



no Satumalian holidays left for her. 
Some memory in her past had poi- 
soned the well-springs of her social 
being. Hopes and objects she had 
still, but out of the wrecks of the 
natural and healthful existence of 
womanhood, those objects and hopes 
stood forth exaggerated, intense, as 
are the ruling passions in monoma- 
nia. A bad woman is popularly said 
to be worse than a wioced man. If 
so. partly because women, bein^ more 
solitary, brood more unceasing^ over 
cherished ideas, whether good or evil; 
partly also, for the same reason that 
makes a wicked gentleman, who has 
lost caste and cnaracter, more irre- 
claimable than a wicked clown, low- 
bom and low-bred, viz. that in pro- 
portion to the loss of shame is Uie 
gain in recklessness ; but principally, 
perhaps, because in Extreme wicked- 
ness there is necessarily a distortion 
of the reasoning faculty : and man, 
accustomed ftom the cr^e rather to 
reason than to feel, has that faculty 
more firm against abrupt twists and 
lesions than it is in woman ; where 
virtue may have left him, logic may 
still lin^r, and he may decline to 
push evil to a point at which it is 
clear to his understanding that profit 
vanishes and punishment rests : while 
woman, once abandoned to ill, finds 
sufficient charm in its mere excite- 
ment; and, regardless of conse- 
quen<^ where the man asks, '' Can 
irravesout^"Iwilir Thus man 
ma}r be crimmal through cupidity, 
vanity, love, jealousy, fear, amnition, 
rarely in civilised, that is, reasoning 
life, through hate and revenge; f(H: 
hate is a profitless investment, and 
revenge a ruinous speculation. But 
when women are thoroughly depraved 
and hardened, nine times out of ten 
it is hatred or revenge that makes 
them so. Arabella (^ane had not, 
however, attained to that last state 
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of wickedness, which, coiisistent in 
evil, is calloos to remorse ; she was 
not yet unsexed. In her nature was 
still that essence, " varying and mu- 
table,** which distinguishes woman 
while womanhood is left to her. And 
now, OS she sate gazing on the throng 
below, her haggard mind recoiled per- 
haps from the conscious shadow of 
the Evil Principle which, invoked as 
an ally^ remains as a destroyer. Her 
dark front relaxed ; she moved in 
her seat uneasily. " Must it be alwa^ 
thus !" she muttered — " always tms 
hell here ! Even now, if in one 
large pardon I could include the un- 
doer, the earth, myself, and again be 
human — human, even as those slight 
triflers or coarse brawlers that pass 
yonder! Oh for something in com- 
mon with common life ! " 

Her lips clbsed, and her eyes again 
fell upon the crowded street At that 
moment three or four heavy vans or 
waggons filled with operatives or 
labourers and their wives, coming 
back from the race-course, oostructed 
the way ; two outriders with satin 
jackets were expostulating, cracking 
their whips, and seekmg to clear 
space for an open carriage with four 
thorough - bred impatient horsea 
Towards that carriage every gazer 
from the windows was directing eager 
eyes; each foot-passenger on the 
pavement lifted his hat — evidently in 
that carriage some great person ! 
Like a]l who are at war with the 
world as it is, Arabella Crane ab- 
horred the great, and despised the 
smaU for worshipping the great. But 
still her own fierce dark eyes mecha- 
nically followed those of the vulgar. 
The carriage bore a marquess's coronet 
on its panels, and was filled with 
ladies: two other carriages bearing 
a similar coronet, and evidently be- 
longing to the same party, were in 
the rear. Mrs Crane started. In 
that first carriage, as it now slowly 
moved under her very window, and 
paused a minute or more, till the 
obstructing vehicles in front were 
marshalled into order— there flashed 
upon her eyes a face radiant with 
female beauty in its most glorious 
prime. Amongst the crowd at that 
moment was a blind man, adding to 
the various discords of the street by 
a miserable hurdy-gurdy. In the 



movement of the thron^g to get near» 
to asight of the ladies in the carnage, 
this poor creature was thrown for- 
ward ; the dog that led him, an u^y 
brute, on his own account or his 
master's, took fright, broke from the 
strin^,and ran under the horses* ho6k, 
snarling. The horses became restive ; 
the blind man made a plunge after 
his dog, and was all but run ov^. 
The ladv in the first carriage, alarm- 
ed for his safety, rose up from her 
seat, and made her outriders dis- 
mount, lead away the poor blind 
man, and restore to him his dog. 
Thus engaged, her face shone fmi 
upon Arab^ Crane ; and with that 
face rushed a tide of earlier memories. 
Long, very long, since she had aeoi 
that face, — seen it in those years 
when she herself, Arabella drane, 
was young and handsome. 

The poor man— who seemed not to 
reaUse the idea of the danger he had 
escaped — once more safe, the lady 
resumed her seat ; and now that the 
momentary animation of humane 
fear and womanly compassion passed 
from her countenance, its expressioii 
altered ; it took the calm, almost the 
coldness, of a Oreek statne. Bat 
with the calm there was a listless 
melancholy which Greek sculpture 
never gives to the Parian stone ; 
stone cannot convey that melancholy 
—it is the shadow which needs for 
its substance a living, mortal heart 

Crack went the whips ; the horses 
bounded on— the equipage rolled fiist 
down the street, followed by its 
satellites. " Well ! ** said a voice in 
the street below, " I never saw Lady 
Montfort in such beauty. Ah, here 
comes my lord!** 

Mrs Crane heard and looked forth 
again. A dozen or more gentlemen 
on horseback rode slowly up the 
street : which of these was Lord 
Montfort? — not difficult to distin- 
guish. As the bystanders lifted their 
hats to the cavfdcade, the horsemen 
^erally returned the salutation by 
simply touching their own— one 
horseman uncovered wholly. That 
one must be the Marquess, the 
greatest man in those paits^ wi& 
lands stretching away on either side 
that town for miles and miles; a 
territory which, in feudal times, 
might have alarmed a king. He, tiie 
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civilest, must be the greatest A roan 
still young, decidecuy good-looking, 
wonderful^ well - diessed, wonder- 
fully well-mounted, the cai^ess ease 
of high rank in his air and gesture. 
To the superficial gaze, just what 
the great Lord of Montfort shoxild 
be. Look again ! In that fair faice is 
there not something that puts you in 
mind of a florid j)eriod whicn con- 
tains a feeble platitude )— something 
in its very prettiness that betravs a 
weak nature, and a sterile mind f 

The cavalcade passed away — the 
vans and the waggons again usurped 
the thoroughfare. Arabella Crane 
left the window, and approached the 
little looking-glass over the mantel- 
piece. She gazed upon her own 
face bitterly — she was comparing 
it with the features of the dazding 
Marchioness. 

The door was flung open, and Jas- 

fer Losel^ sauntered in, whistling a 
rench air, and flapping the dust 
firom his boots with his kid glove. 

"AU right." said he, g^y. "A 
famoiisday of itl" 

" You have won," said Mrs Crane, 
in a tone rather of disappointment 
than congratulation. 

" Yea That £\00 of Ru^'s has 
been the making of me. I omy want- 
ed a capital just to start with 1** He 
flung himself into a chair^ op^ed his 
pocket-book, and scnitinised its con- 
tents. " Guess," said he, suddenly, 
" on whose horse I won these two 
rtmleaux? LordMontfort*s! Ay, and 
I saw my lady !" 

" So did I see her, from this win- 
dow. She did not look happy 1" 

" Not happy !— with sucn an equi- 
page I neatest turn-out I ever set eves 
on ; not happy, indeed ! I had half a 
mind to ride up to her carriage and 
advance a claim to her gratitude." 

" Gratitude 1 Oh^ for your part in 
that miserable affair of which you 
told me]" 

'' Not a miserable affair for her — 
but certainly / never ffot any good 
from it. Trouble for notning! Bcuta. 
No use looking back." 

'^ No use ; but who can help it ! " 
said Arabella Crane, sighing heavily ; 
then, as if eager to dmnge the sub- 
ject, she added abruptly. *' Mr Ru^ 
naa been here twice tnis mommg, 
biglily excited— the child will not act. 
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He says you are bound to make her 
do so!" 

" Nonsense. That is his look out 
/ see after children, indeed !" 

Mbs Crane (with a visible effort! 
— " Listen to me, Jasper L(»ely. I 
have no reason to love that child, as 
you may suppose. But now that you 
so desert her, I think I feel compas- 
sion for her : and when, this morn- 
ing, I raised my hand to strike her 
for her stubborn spirit, and saw her 
eyes unflinching, and her pale, pale, 
but fearless face, my arm tell to my 
side powerless. She will not take 
to this life without the old man. She 
will waste away and die." 

LosKLY.— " How you bother me ! 
Are you serious? What am I to 
dol" 

Mbs Crinb. — " You have won 
money, you say ; revoke the contract ; 
pay KUjgge rack his j£lOO. He is 
disappointed in his baigain ; he will 
take the money." 

LosELT.~'U daresay he will^ in- 
deed. No — I have won to-day, it is 
true, but I may lose to-morrow, and, 
besides, I am in want of so many 
thin^ ; when one gets a little money, 
one nas an immediate necesnty for 
more— ha ! ha 1 Still I would not nave 
the child die ; and she may grow up 
to be of use. I tell you what I wiH 
do ; if, when the races are over, I find 
I have gained enough to afford it, I 
will see about buying her off. But 
j£lOO is too much ! Rugge ought to 
take half the money, or a quarter, 
because, if she don't act, I suppose 
she does eat" 

Odious as the man's words were, 
he said them with a laugh that 
seemed to render them less revolt- 
ing—the lau^h of a very handsome 
mouth, showmg teeth stiU brilliantly 
white. More comely than usual that 
day, for he was in great good-humour, 
it was difficult to conceive that a man 
with so healthful and fair an exterior 
was really quite rotten at heart 

**Your own young laugh!" said 
Arabella Crane, almost tenderly. '* I 
know not how it is, but this day I 
feel as if I were less old— altered 
though I be in face and mind. I 
have allowed myself to pity that 
child ; while I speak, I can pity you. 
Yes 1 pi^— when I think of what you 
were. Must you go on thus) To 
2z 
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what! Jasper Loeely,** she oon- 
tinned sharply^ eagerly, dasping her 
hands — "hear me — 1 have an in- 
come not large, it is true, bat assored ; 
yoa have nothing but what, as you 
say, you may lose to-morrow ; share 
m^ income! Fulfil your solemn pro- 
misee— many me. I will forget 
whose daughter that drl is— I will 
be a mother to her. And for your- 
self^ give me the right to feel for tou 
again as I once did, and I may find 
a way to raise you yet — higher than 
you can raise yours^. I have some 
wit, Jasper, as you know. At the 
worst ^ou shall have the pastime — I, 
the toil. In your illness I will nurse 
you ; in your joys I will intrude no 
share. Whom else can you many ) 
to whom else coxild you confide? 
who dse could — ^ 

She stopped short as if an adder 
had stung her^ uttering a shriek of 
rage, of pain : for Jasper Losely, who 
had nitherto listened to her, stupified. 
astounded, here burst into a fit or 
merriment, in which there was sudi 
undisguised contempt, such an enjoy- 
ment of the ludicrous, provoked by 
the idea of the marriage pressed upon 
him, that the insult pierced the 
woman to her very souL 

Continuing his laug^ despite that 
cry of wrathml agcmy it had caused. 
Jasper rose^ holding his sides, ana 
surveying hunself in the glass, with 
very difierrait feelings at the sight 
from those that had made his com- 
panion's gaze there a few minutes 
before so mournful 

'' My dear good friend," he said, 
composing himself at last, and wiping 
his eyes, "excuse me, but rc»lly when 
vou said whom dse could I marry — 
ha ! ha !~it did seem such a capital 
joke 1 Marry vou, my fair Crane ! 
1^0— put that iaea out of your head— 
we know each other too well for 
ooigugal felicity. You love me now ; 



you always did, and always will 
—that is, while we are not tied to 
each other. Women who cmce love 
me, always love me — can*t l^lp them- 
selvee. I am sure I don't know why, 
except that I am what they call a 
villam ! Ha ! the dock striking seven 
— 1 dine with a set of fellows I haf« 

Sicked up on the raoe-mond ; they 
on't know me, nor I them; we 
shall be better acquainted after the 
third bottle. Cheer up, Crane ; go 
and scold Sophy, and make her act 
if you can ; ii not, scold Ru^^ into 
leding her alone. Scold somebody — 
nothing like it, to keep other folks 
quiet, and oneself busy. Adieu! and 
foay, no more matrimonial soUdta- 
tiona— they frighten mel Gad,** 
added Losdy, as he banged the door, 
" such overtures would frighten Old 
Nidc himself r 

Did Arabella Crane hear those last 
words— or had she not heard oiough f 
K Losely had turned and beheld her 
faocj would it have startled back lus 
trivial laugh t Possibly ; but it w<»ld 
have caused only a momentary uneasi- 
ness. If Alecto herself had reared 
over him her brow horrent with vipers, 
Jasper Losdy would have thou^^t 
he had only to look handsome, and 
say coaxingly, "Alecto, my dear,* 
and the Fu^ would have pawned 
her head-drees to pay his washing- 
bilL 

After all, in the face of the grim 
woman he had thus so* wantonly in- 
censed, there was not so much menace 
as resolva And that resolve was yet 
more shown in the movement of we 
hands than in the aspect of the coun- 
tenance; those hands, — ^leaa, firm, 
nervous hands, — slowly expanded; 
then as dowlv drached, as if her 
own thought had taken substance, 
and she was locking it in a clasp — 
tightly, tiffhtly— never to be looe^ed 
till the pulse was still 
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THE WORKS AND QBNIUS OF MICBASL AKGELO. 



A LIFE of Michael Angelo, if not 
actually wanted, is at least welcome. 
A subject so great in itself, and so 
Taried in its relations, may always 
be thrown into new asp^^ and 
admit of originality in treatment ; 
if already well worn, it can never 
perhaps be wholly worn out Ros- 
coe incidentally adom^ it ; Duppa 
placed it in some deme on a sound 
critical basis ; Reynolds threw around 
it the garland or flowery passages : 
Fuseli, with the bold master- mma 
of Michael Aogelo himself, built in- 
to the structure some rough -hewn 
blocks of granite tJiought ; and now, 
lastly, comes Mr Harford, and by 
careful compilation from all autho- 
rities, British as well as foreign, 
adds completeness and finish to a 
work which from the hands of the 
many had been left somewhat rude 
and fragmentary. Mr Harford's 
execution, however, though careful, 
is feeble ; though elaborate, his work 
wants the grasp of thought and mas- 
tery of handliuK speciidly needed in 
the treatment of the life, works, and 
genius of a man so yi^iorons, stem, 
and gigantic as Michael Angelo. In 
like manner, Mr Harford's criticism, 
in its scope and purpose, though per- 
fectly just, is wholly wanting in vital 
enei:^ and searching insist; and 
precisely where oriffimdity is specially 
attempted, and unDorrowed strength 
required for the striking out of new 
paths over unbeaten ground, does 
the enterprise break down, and the 
reader find himself at len^h landed 
nowhere. Much material is accord- 
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stands apart as a mere disconnected 
Protestant digression ; the charms of 
Yittoria Colonna were too alluring 
to be resisted, and so are cast into a 
romantic episode : and in like man- 
ner, the revived rlatonic school was 
a topic tempting to hackneyed i^ilo- 



B(^hic disquisition, and accordingly 
the direct subject in hand is laid 
aside for the sake of unexceptionable 
moralising on the truth of the Bible 
and the purity of the Christian reli- 
gion. Ail this is penned with taste 
and elegance ; vet in the meanwhile 
the life of the hero suffers suspense, 
and these several digressions are 
with tedious length brought to a 
close without purpose or result — 
it beinfi; throughout evident that 
Michael Augelo was not tainted by 
Protestantism under the sway of 
Savonarola, himself no Protestant — 
was not softened into the lover under 
the charms of Vittoria— was not one 
whit less niggled or independent from 
having fallen into fleeting dreams in 
Platonic groves. Yet 1^ Harford's 
^ Life,'' we are bound to admit, is 
redeemed by some more negative 
merits. We must, at least, acknow- 
ledge, that we have not found a 
single sentence wanting in good 
taste, scarcely a criticism which ven- 
tures to depiurt frt>m loDg-established 
results ; the work, indeed, throughout, 
manifests care, diligence, research, 
and acoomplisned desance. If it 
contain no facts, if it lead to no re- 
sults which might not eaually well 
have been compiled in the last or 
preceding centuries, it is, at all 
events, free from the affectation, ex- 
a^ration, and high-flown rhapsody 
ofthe present popular school of art- 
criticism. In its tone it is calm, 
dignified, truthful These more ne- 
gative merits undoubtedly claim for 
the work respect, though they can- 
not save it from oWvion. In short, 
this portrait of Michael Angelo has 
idl tne feeble eleffance of a Carlo 
Dolce execution, all the painstaking 
eUboration of a Denner detail, an£ 
as such, wholly wants the vigour and 
the genius of the great ori^nal 

Yet, as we have said, this Life of 
Michael Angelo, if not absolutely 
wanted, is not wholly unwelcome. 
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It is wholesome and profitable to 
revert at intervals to a genius so 
transcendent, to works of such un- 
doubted mastery, and to a historic 
period so signally illustrious. We 
therefore gliSlv avail ourselves of 
the occasion Mr Harford now af- 
fords us of discussing these hijgh 
though difficult to|)ic8. The genius 
of Michael Angelo is indeed itself a 
difficulty and an anomaly. His works 
long remain to Italian travellers a 
stumbling-block. Some captiously 
cavil at the obvious faults and ex- 
travagances, others loudly condemn 
what they have not sufficient mental 
greatness to grasp ; while a few only 
at length arrive slowly and patiently 
to a just and complete appreciation 
of works so portentous in meaning, 
so mighty in manner. Duly to esti- 
mate the genius of Raphael is by no 
means easy, but far more difficult is 
it rightly to comprehend the works 
of Michael Angelo. By vastness 
and dignity of manner they rise be- 
yond ordinary sympathy, by their 
frequent fragmentary state they re- 
quire knowledge to infer and con- 
stnict out of dismembered and rudely- 
fashioned portions the originating 
thought or the projected whole. 
The connoisseur b m the position of 
the comparative anatomist studying 
the remains of extinct giant bemgs, 
the spoils and attesting monuments 
of a world of wonders. Conse- 
quently, as we have said in approach- 
ing the works of Michael Angelo, the 
many scoff, others stand in ignorant 
amaze, while the few only rightly 
estimate. 

Again, the difficulty is certainly 
not lessened by the wide diversity 
of the remains themselves. Archi- 
tecture original and bold • fortifica- 
tions which the enemy vainly assails : 
sculpture foreign alike to Pagan ana 
Chnstian models; paintings which 
have the dignity and power of sculp- 
ture, with the combined effect of 
architectural composition ; firagments 
of poetry, inspii^ now by Christ 
and then oy Plato, — ^all these multi- 
farious and apparently discrepant 
works it is difficult to recognise as 
the offspring of one and the same 
creative genius. Now, in order rightly 
to comprehend this genius, not m its 
discrepant variety, out in its con- 
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sistent unity, it is manifestly needful 
that these seemingly dismembered 
firajgments of poetry uid architecture, 
painting and sculpture, should be 
rased into one compact and con- 
sistent whole. It has been often 
said that '^ unity in variety ' is the 
fundamental principle of art : in 
these works tlbe variety is but too 
manifest ; their unity it is more diffi- 
cult to trace. Yet, that there is 
beneath these varied manifestatioiis 
a central and underlying unity, can- 
not be doubted. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that the creative ^nius at 
work was ever consiBtent with itself; 
that whether it took words, stones^ 
or colours, as the immediate language 
of expression, was a matter of minor 
moment ; and that thus, throughout 
these diversities of form and mate- 
riaJ, the essential thought, the mov- 
ing impulse, was inaividually the 
same. iTow, if in order to solve the 
enigma of a great man's charact^ 
and works we penetrate to the cen- 
tral source of power and action, it 
wUl be found that the diversified phe- 
nomena projected to the outer drcum- 
ferenoe of life are but the effects of a 
few central unities. The ultimate ele- 
ments of earth are few and simple ; 
the ultimate laws which govern the 
heavens are alike few and simple ; 
and in like manner it may some day 
be found that the highest and most 
varied manifestations of mind may 
be resolved to powers not less ele- 
mentary. Now, in order to compre- 
hend the works and diaracter of 
Michael Aneelo, it is needful that 
we should tnus reduce their wide 
and complex diversity to a central 
focus : express, if it be possible, their 
variea phenomena by a few simple 
terms; and then might we be said 
rightly and fully to gra^p the vast- 
ness and variety of his wondrous 
genius, to understand in their causes, 
no less than in their phenomena, 
aU that he did, all that he fuled in 
doing, all which^ if true to himself, 
and tne world true to him, he might 
and ought to have done. 

Accordingly, we think that a 
strongly-marked unity can be traced 
througnout ^e varied works of 
Michel Angela Taking some one 
figure as the special expresion of 
his genius, we tnink that a close re- 
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lation will be found between that 
figure and all his other works, 
woether in architecture, painting, 
or sculpture. Now, we know of no 
figure better suited for this purpose 
than "The Day" in the Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. It expresses, so to say, 
a grand elemental power of nature — 
•no of her primal divinities in rest, 
or rather, in that moment of imrest, 
impatient of tranquillity, when ^ant 
strength is about to rouse itself 
from deep repose into strenuoiis 
action. It is the resolute throwing 
aside of night and sleep, the strug- 
as of Lazarus awakening into 
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'e and day; it expresses a deter- 
mination of purpose, a resolve of 
will, a mighty eneifflr, and yet an 
energy restrained and held back, as 
if the occasion needed not its full 
exertion. In short, this figure is one 
of giant power, resolute will, and 
creative energy, and this power, 
will, and energy were, we believe, 
in Michael Angelo tne very rist 
and essence of his genius. Not that 
words can ever accurately portray 
the mysterious subtlety, the fluctuat- 
ing and ever-enlarging confines of a 
fmius pushing towards universalitv. 
ctual works even do but imperfectly 
manifest mental workinc^Sy and sha- 
dowy words often shroua m mystery 
what they pretend to illumine with 
light Still, if we might venture by 
words to express the attributes of 
mind, if we might be permitted to 
analyse the works of Michael An- 
gelo to their originating cause, and 
record in concise terms what we 
have felt while musing in admiration 
and wonder, we could find no better 
terms than power, will, energy, to 
express their character, and the 
effect produced upon the mind. 
Take, for example, Michael Angelo's 
dome of St Peter's rising as a giant 
thought, with a power which fills 
space, with a will and an eneigy 
that triumphs above earth, and rul^ 
over the elements. It would seem, 
indeed, the architectural expression 
of thoughts which Michael Angelo 
has in the following lines thrown 
into words ; it is the emblem of a 
soul holding " a heavenward course." 

" And my soul felt her destiny divine, 
And hope of endless peace in me grew 
bold: 
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Heaven-bom, the soul a heavenward 

course must hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to 

seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and 

weak) 
Ideal form, the universal mould/* 

Compare, again. Michael Angelo's 
fiEi^ade of St Peter s, with the present 
feeble and cut-up construction, and 
what breadth, ruling purpose, and 
governing power is there in the con- 
trast ! And if, again, from these 
works we turn to the man himself, 
we shall find the same great elements 
ruling in his life and cmaracter. The 
relation between an artist's thoughts 
and his executed works cannot in- 
deed be stated with ^ater force 
than by Michael Angdo himself in 
two of his sonnets. We adopt, as 
before, Mr Harford's translation : — 
" Whate'er conception a great artist fires, 

Its answering semblance latent lies 
within 

A block of marble, but the hand alone, 

Swayed by the intellect, can give it 
form.*'^ 

" When some form and face. Art, pure, 

divine, 
Has caught the expressive mien, the 

features' play, 
A model next it forms of humble clay. 
Then th' idea, and the first birth com- 

bine; 
But next in marble fair those features 

shine. 
If truthfitl genius prompts the artisf s 

care; 
And thus renascent, beautiful, and fair. 
Its glories neither place nor time con- 

fine." 

The relation between the thoughts, 
life, and character of Michael Angelo 
ana his executed works, is specially 
close and intimate ; and whether we 
analyse the one or study the other, 
the same elements are alike eli- 
cited — the ultimate elements of 
power, will, energy. As an example 
showing how vigour of character and 
manner became transfused into his 
works, take from Mr Harford's pages 
the following narrative in the words 
of Blasio di Y ignere :— 

" I may say that I have seen Michael 
Aogelo at work afler be had passed his 
sixtieth year, and although he was not 
very robust, he cut away as many scales 
from a block of very hard marble in a 
quarter of an hour, as three young sculp- 
tors would have effected in three or four 
hours ; a thing almost incredible to one 
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who bad not actually witnessed it. Such 
was the impetuoeity and fire with which 
he pursued his labour that I almost 
thought the whole work must have gone 
to pieces ; with a single stroke he brought 
down fragments three or four fingers 
thick, and so close upon his mark, that 
had he passed it, otou in the slightest 
degree, there would have been a danger 
of ruining the whole.** — Vol. ii p. 64. 

Ab a further example of his energy 
and will we quote the following well- 
known anecdote as given by iG Har- 
ford :— 

" He required but little sleep, and 
often rose in the dead of night to pursue 
his artistic occupations. At such times, 
if employed in sculpture, he would put 
on a paper cap or casque so constructed 
as to bear in its front a candle, by means 
of which his hands were left at liberty 
while pursuing his work.** — Vol. ii p. 
210. 

Again the pride and the indepen- 
dence with which Michael Angelo 
met the studied insult of his patron, 
Pope Julius, strikingly manifest those 
elements of will, power, and eneigy, 
on which we are now insisting. We 
avail ourselves of the words of Mr 
Harford : — 

** The repulse, it now became dear, 
was a studied one ; and Michael Angelo, 
indignant at this treatment, turning 
upon his heel, exclaimed, ' You may tell 
the Pope that, should he wish to see me 
again, he will haTe to seek me elsewhere.' 
Uetuming home he impetuously ordered 
his two senrants to sell his household 
furniture, and after securing the money, 
to follow him to Florence. Then taking 
horse, he quitted Rome in high displea- 
sure, and pushing on for Poggibonsi, 
within the Florentine territory, where 
he arriTed at two o'clock the ensuing 
morning. Here he felt personally safe, 
and stopped to take some rest. In the 
mean time no less than fiye couriers had 
been despatched after him by Julius, 
with orders to bring him back wherever 
they might find him ; but none of them 
dared attempt such violence beyond the 
preciucts of the Roman state; they 
therefore quickly passed from menaces 
to entreaties, and finding both equally 
vain, they at length requested, as a 
£tvour, that he would, at least, com- 
mit to paper a few lines stating that 
he had passed the Roman fh>ntiers 
before they overtook him. The Pope's 
written otxier which they exhibited was 
a summons, directing him instantly to 
return to Rome^ on pain of his high dis- 
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pleasure. Michael Angelo, after reading 
it, briefly expressed his resolution never 
to return, seeing that his aealous and 
faithful services had been requited by 
a contumelious repulse from Uie papal 
presence."— VoL L p. 248. 

We have thus attempted to show, 
however imporfectly, the common 
unity which oinds together the i^ 
parently discrepant architecture and 
poetry, sculpture and painting, of 
Michael Angelo. Not that any words, 
as we have said, can set metes and 
bounds to that tumultuous tide of 
genius which rose in this great man 
to such grandeur, and manifested 
such unwonted power, a spring-tide 
tempest-tost, breaking over accus- 
tomed barriers, carmng awav pre- 
scribed landmarks. Hence sucn bare 
words as power, will, energy, most 
inadequately express the votume and 
the intensity of that flooding and 
overflowing genius which, transcend- 
ing nature, rose out from the level of 
humanity. Therefore power is here 
not a mere capacity to adapt and re- 
mould, but a fiBbCuIty which actoidlr 
creates. In like manner the will whicn 
presides in these works is not that 
nunilty which in man governs with a 
doubtful or divided authority, but is 
iron and stem as destiny itself Again, 
the executive energy is no ordinaiy 
active force, but an intensity so ter- 
rible that, as we have seeiL the marble 
trembled under its stroke, and the 
hand which essayed dreation seemed 
to threaten with destruction. There- 
suit, as we have said, is the extreme of 
grandeur, or, to borrow the words of 
Agostino Caracd, " la terrible via;** 
and this msges^ was not so much 
the last efibrt of completed labour : 
it characterises equally each dash of 
the chisel^ every stroke of the brush ; 
it seems, mdeeo, inherent in the man 
himself : when he walked, the earth ' 
trembled ; and when he spoke, thun- 
der echoed amonf the hiU& It is 
scarcely needfld that we should ad- 
duce from his works instances of this 
superhuman grandeur. The figures 
in San Lorenzo are all eminently 
grand. They may want gwtoe and 
beauty; they have, of course, no pre- 
tence to finish ; and their all^goiT 
maybe far from intelligible ; but of 
their inherent grandeur, unintelh- 
gible, monstrous, and uncouth though 
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it be, there can assuredly be no doubt. 
Take again the " Moses.*' He may, 
perhaps, instead of the Jewish Law- 
giver, be stiginatised as a river-god, 
with a flowing mane, or a tyrant 
despot readv to enforce his will with 
strength of muscle and weight of 
limb. Grave exception may thus 
doubtless be taken to its i>ositive 
faults as well as to its ne^tive de- 
ficiencies ; but at least of its mighty 
grandeur there can surely be no 
question. The works of Michael 
Angelo seem indeed true to himself, 
just in proportion as th^ thus nse in 
msgesty. The " David, accordingly, 
we cannot receive as characteristic of 
his genius^ because it is comparatively 
wanting m this great element For 
like reason, the Bacchus takes but a 
secondary rank; and on the same 
ground we prefer the figures in San 
Lorenzo, mannered thou^ they be, 
to the more truly simple Fieta of St 
Peter's. Hence, while these earlier 
works of youth are thus compara- 
tively undeveloped, the mature crea- 
tions of his manhood, on the contrary, 
are examples of grandeur without a 
rival The ceiling of the Sbtine, ac- 
cordingly, as the fullest and therefore 
the grandest expression of power^ is 
likewise the highest consummation 
of his genius. Here, indeed, the 
dignity, we do not say the purity, 
of the classic Lb almost reachecL The 
heads of Jupiter, the Torso Bdvidere, 
and the Famese Hercules, are here 
rivalled in so-called Christian art 
Muscle stands for mind, physical 
energy takes on the rapture of inspi- 
ration, and thus the types and man- 
ner of classic models are transmuted 
into the prophets and the sibyls of 
the Christian faith. These works 
rise in grandeur with the greatness 
of the subject, until are reached the 
being and the attributes of €k>d him- 
selt The attempt was bold, perhaps 
irreverent : vet success in some mea- 
sure justified the efibrt Fired and 
filled with thegreatnessof the thought, 
as if no other theme had ever yet 
afforded adequate scope for the vast- 
ness of his genius, as if actuated by 
noble rivalry and ambition to render 
his own Cfod supreme above the 
heathen, Michael Angelo here rises 
to the limits of the sublimcL j^iving 
the utmost manifestation of nis own 
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power, will, energy, in embodying 
forth the omnipotent power, the 
divine will, and the creative energy 
of God himself. This grand concep 
tion— perhaps the very grandest m 
the whole range of Christian art — 
was adopted by Raphael in the Log- 
gia, has in our days been amplifi^ 
by Cornelius in Munich ; it may have 
been copied, but has never been sur- 
passed ; like Michael Angelo himself, 
it stands the essential tvpe of the 
grand, the creative, and the terrible, 
unapproached and unapproachable. 
We nope that in some measure it is 
now evident wherein consists the 
connecting and essential imity of 
these apparently disunited works; 
we trust it is now manifest that 
one and all manifest the same power, 
will, eneigy, and that they thus 
alike standforth as examples of 'Hhe 
grand-" "the vast," "the terrible," 
and "the sublime." Fuseli, whose 
words at least were consonant with 
the genius of Michael Angelo, has in 
some well-known passages, such as 
the following, seizeu upon these ruling 
characteristics : — 

** His line," he Bays, speaking of Michael 
Angelo, ** is uniformly gprand ; character 
and beauty were admitted only as far 
as they could be made subservient to 
grandeur. The child, the female^ mean- 
ness, defonnity, were by him indiscri- 
minately stamped with grandeur. The 
beggar rose from his hand the patriarch 
of poverty, the hump of his dwarf is 
impressed with dignity ; his women are 
moulds of generation, his infants teem 
with the man; his men are a race of 
giants." — Lecture II, 

Could Michael Angelo have re* 
strained his powers within the limits 
of moderatioiL his works would have 
become models for oar imitation in- 
stead of mere monuments for our 
wonder. But the elements of his 
great success became, through exag^ 

f oration, the causes of his failure, 
ower d^enerated into the mon- 
strous ; wul became a mannered self- 
will ; and energy took on the spirit 
of bullying d<M;mati8m. Take, for ex- 
ample, the " l&ses : " power has here 
wholly 0Ter8tm>ped tne bounds of 
nature and moderation ; a eiant has 
become a monster, strength of will 
has grown into a tyranny in which 
the marble itself seems to suffer vio- 
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lence, and the rigfatfiil energy of a 
lawgiyer becomes the thunder of a 
despot Yet who shall deny the 
«)niu8 of this great work ) As we 
have said, it wants but the restraint 
of moderation to become a model of 
imitation instead of a mere object 
for amazement Such examples might 
be indefinitely multiplied. Take as 
a further and extreme instance, the 
Christ of " the Last Judgment : un- 
like RaphaeFs St Michael subduing 
by a divine spiritual power, we have 
here exaggerated physical strength, 
infuriatelwill, and destructive en- 
ergy. Michael Angelo*s genius was to 
itself, and in his works, an unmiti- 
gated tyranny. He walked among 
nature to trample on her ; a tyrant 
making of his subiects slaves. Mar- 
ble with violenoe he tortured ; whole 
territories of vacant wsdl he oppress- 
ed : limbs and the human frame he 
twisted and clenched in defiance : he 
came to nature to command rather 
than to obey, to dictate rather than 
to be taught And thus it is that 
his works are nature violated ; an 
art which, standing aloof in dogged 
disdain, disavows its nature-parent- 
age, and despises the companion sym- 
pathy of man. 

It is manifest, then, that the works 
of Michael Angelo cannot be judged 
by ordinary rules. Brought to the test 
of simple nature, they are often mon- 
strous ; referred to the average pro- 
ductions and standards of creative 
genius, they are not less startling 
and anomalous. To be tolerated no£ 
withstanding their extravagance, even 
to be received by virtue of their great- 
ness, they must be taken as the mani- 
festations of a special and marked 
idiosyncrasy. No other examples can 
perhaps be adduced wherein it is so 
imperatively needful to fix the point 
of view from within, rather than 
from without ; to discard the mere 
measurement of callipers and the 
outward evidence of the eye, and, 
penetrating beneath the surface, to 
come into close relation with the in- 
ward life and purpose, t^ing the 
bodily forms as evidence chiefly of 
mental phenomena. It is, as we have 
itist said, the special idiosyncrasy of 
Michael Angelo s ^nius which gives 
to these forms their value and power. 
It is this which constitutes their life 
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and character; and wantii^ tius, 
such forms be<»me, in the works of 
imitators and scholars, monstrous 
and nothing more. Accordingly, on 
referring the creations of Michad 
AjDgelo to the ultimate elements of 
power, will, energy, it has be«i our 
purpose to strike at once beneath the 
outward suriiMe, and thus to readi 
the inner, the fundamental principle 
of their grc»tne8& It will now, how- 
ever, be evident that it is not msS^ 
dent to rest in the vague abstractian 
of these terms. Something more 
precise, characteristic, and individiial 
IS needed. Power, will, energy in 
the abstract, are not sufficiently spe- 
cific; it is necessary that these 
elements should be cast into a per- 
sonal and individual mould, that so 
we may comprehend, and more accu- 
rately define, the exceptional character 
of Michael Angelo mmaelf, and the 
anomalous grandeur of his woiks. 

In the solution of this difiBcalt 
problem Mr Harford affords us no 
assistance. He rightly insists cm 
the importance of Michael Anglo's 
poems; but we think he has failed in 
seizing their iust interpretation. He 
dwells on " their Platonic sentiment 
and tendencnr ;" on the " intimate con- 
nection" subsisting between Michael 
Angelo and " the Platonic Academy 
of Florence." He tells us that Michael 
Angelo was familiar *'witii some d 
the finest parts of Plato's writings, 
and would wish to discover » <^"^ 
alliance between this resuscitated 

edlosophy and the arts of the revival 
ow, we do not pretend to determ^ 
what bodily form Platonism mijht 
assume were it thrown into painting 
or sculpture ; but so far as we may 
presume to Judge on a question so 
subtle and recondite, we must confer 
that, between the substantial and 
stem art of Michael Angelo and tw 
dreams of Platonism, we trace not 
even the most remote oonnectioD* 
We may by possibility imagine ?n 
artist lost in all the intricacies of m- 
volved speculation, gu^sing at tne 
sours enigma, weaving cobweb tis- 
sues, or floating cloud-like amo^ 
airy nothings j we can, we ^ay. ^ 
some effort of fancy, im^ine an artwj 

thus marring good philosophy, "^ 
spoiling dean canvass, but ▼« °*^ 
confess that between an art of «»«* 
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origin and the works of Michael An- 
gelo there is nothing in common. 
Why, indeed^ should not the critic, 
ambitious of a philosophic theoiy, 
start and stoutly maintam a converse 
proposition? Why, for example, 
should he not write as follows : In 
an a^ specially the victim of platonic 
mama, it is not a little remarkable 
that Michael Angelo, by the stroiijg 
independence of genius, preserved his 
works from this morbid contamina- 
tion. It would appear, indeed, that 
he not only kept hmiself aloof from 
the alluring snares of this specious 
philosoj^y, but actually allied him- 
self with the opposing school of 
Aristotle. Of the wisdom and ad- 
vantage of such a course we need no 
stronger proof than is afforded by the 
vigour and decision of his incompa- 
rable works. Had they been ex- 
pressly executed to confute and over- 
throw the vague dreams of the Pla- 
tonist, they scarcely could have aimed 
the fatal blow with greater force or 
more deadly precision. And had they 
been actually designed to substan- 
tiate the sound tea(£ings of Aristotle, 
they could scarcely have planted a 
firmer foot upon eaith— could scarcely 
have spumed with the pride of greater 
strength all access to weak sympathy 
and sentiment — could scarcely have 
become more enduring monuments 
of the truth and value of that sound 
and practical philosophy, which was 
indeed their inspiration and their 
origin. Now we submit, for Mr Har- 
ford's consideration, whether the 
above passage is not just as conclu- 
sive as anything he has adduced on 
the Platonic supposition. For our- 
selves, we believe that the one inter- 
pretation is as valuable, or rather, 
lust as worthless, as the other ; we 
believe that Michael Angelo was in 
himself, for the most part, so unde- 
rived and unborrowed, so especially 
self-ori^ated, that he took not on 
the fashion of the times, nor moulded 
himself after the types of great his- 
toric systems, but making himself 
the starting-point of a new historic 
period, boldly struck out for himself a 
career and manner such as the world 
had not then seen, and such as has not 
been since repeated. The character 
and the works must, as we have 
already suggested, be their own in- 
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terpreters, and that criticism is alone 
sound and solving which, referring 
for the most part all the phenomena 
to the idiosyncrasy of a genius spe- 
cially independent, shall set itseu to 
analyse, and then to grasp that genius, 
both in its detail and its vastness, 
and to mark how far it may have 
observed the laws common to human- 
ity, and how far aberrant it broke 
loose unon an orbit exclusively erratic 
and individual. 

We do not, however, assert that 
these poems present no difficulties, 
or that thej[ are wholly free from 
Platonic inspiration : what we have 
asserted is, that wnile that philo- 
sophy might casually creep into the 
leisure thoughts of Michael Angelo. it 
in no way constituted the basis of his 
mental system, and that accordingly 
his sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture are wholly forei^ to its doctrines 
and its spirit. Without pretending 
wholly to solve kindred difficulties 
which might readily be raised, there 
is at least one marked discrepancy 
between the poems and the other 
works of Michael Angelo, of which 
we shall now venture to speak. 
BeauW we had certainly never deem- 
ed a leading attribute in his mind. 
We had indeed imagined that the 
sternness of his genius was directly 
inimical to that tenderness and de- 
licate sensibility which turns to 
beauty for affection. We had, in 
truth, taken his works as oonvinciug 
proof that the grand school of art is 
capable of being raised to so lofty an 
elevation, to such strength of hero- 
ism, sucn intensity of power and 
height of sublimity, tnat simple 
beauty— gentle, lovely, graceful— 
would have shrunk timidly away 
from so stem an alliance. Yet, 
strange to say, it appears on the 
evidence of poems, from which we 
make the following extracts, that 
this same beauty was to Michael 
Angelo the phantom of his eager 
pursuit, the idol of his earnest wor- 
ship. 

" And if thy beauty fires my inward soul, 
'Tis the first step whereby that soul ascends 
To heaven, and arms itselif for highest deeds. 
Nor does God manifest himself elsewhere 
More, than through some such light and 

mortal veil. 
Through which, on the pure eye, Hit 

brig^itiMBS shhRS."* 
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not for a momeDt aaaert ; on the 
ooiitTaiy,it will be generally admitted 
that they are thereby entitled to aa 
eminence the mcMre commanding. 
Alpine Bummits are probably nobler 
and fuller manifestations of nature's 
attributes than fertile and smiling 
valleys ; and the terror of the temnest 
may rouse to l^gher thoughts than 
the tranquillity of the calm. But 
whichever be entitled to preeminence, 
it is sufficient, at least for our present 
purpose, that the one is adnutted to 
be cufBwent from the other. In like 
manner it must be conceded that the 
ideal loftiness of Michael Angdo is 
different from the more lowly beauty 
whidi adorns the worka of artirtj 
less terrible in strength. Mid»d 
Angelo, it would appear, prayedfiw 
beauty, and God, uist^Ml thereof 
gave nim grandeur ; and the gift, 
certainly not less WOTthy, was as- 
suredly much more rara N^^ore 
the most humble, is, in her dai^ 
M HfDobie ; loiuer uur vne goiu garb, and simple unpretending walk, 

r which she prompts the aspiring ^^^ clothed in beauty ; but only <m 
occauonal demonstrations of her di«^ 
nity and power does she robe herBalf 
in grandeur, rear her head in Alpine 
summits, or raise her voice in stonn. 
So, likewise, is it in the empire of 
mind. In modem times ^^c**^^ 
gentle, loving, alluring— has been 
given by Heaven to many, grandeor 
not even to a few— nay, sunremeiy 
only to one, and that one was Midiaei 
Angelo. In assertingj then, that h» 
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♦* Deep in that source whence our ezistanoe 

flows. 

Beauty's transcendant forms are all com- 
bined 

Beyond aught other attributes of mind. 

«« As heat from fire is not divisible, 

Thus with the eternal blends the Beautiful, 

And I tiieir emanations ever hail.** 

« Far other love points to Eternal Dajr, 
Imperishable Beauty leads me there.* 

" Beauty perception bright to me was 
given, 

When first T drew the vital breath of heaven, 

O'er my vocation destined to preside, 

lU great exemplar, and its faithfiil guide ; 

My light and mirror in two sister Arts ; 

He who her coiuisel spurns from truth de- 
parts ; 

Hers is the power to exalt the mental eye 

With steadfitftness of aim, and pnrpoM 
high. 

To that Sublime, which in my works Tve 
sought, 

In marble, or in glowing colours wrought. 

From Truth and Reason, then they greatly 

Who Beauty's generation would refer 
To sense ignoble ; loftier far the goal 
To com^ 

SOUi. 

The ascent firom mortal to divine, dazsles 

a feeble right. 
Naught bat celestial grace can nerve it« 
powers for such a flight." 
From these extracts it is evident 
that a heayen-bom ideal had taken 
possession of the soul of M ichael 
Aiigelo, purifying and exalting his 
mental eye, ennobling to the highest 
thoughts, nerving to the boldest ac- 
tion. That his works, accordingly, 



tion. That his works, accoromgiy, Angeio. in aweruug, »'"^*!?: "TiZT 
reach to the utmost grandeur, we works were grand and not beauww, 
have already admittef That they we do the greater honour tomsg^iw*. 



strive after, and in some measure 
attain, that ideal to which, from these 
poems, it is evident his thoughts and 
deeds were constantly aspiring, may 
likewise readily be granted. But 
what special aspect that ideal assum- 
ed may well be reserved as a subiect 
ibr debate. Now, in one sense, what- 
ever is ideal, or better than ordinaiy 
nature, is beautiful An Alpine range 
of mountains is, in some sense, beau- 
tiful : a tempest, the flash of the 
lightning, the roar of the thunder. 



Both, we take it, they could not^; 
we must select between the grandeor 
of the tempest and the tranqmi 
beauty of the calm-take that aspert 
which delights us most, for bote 
cannot be granted ua- . ^® ™3 
choose between Michael Angelo «ki 
Raphael, but the genius of boW, 
united in one man, cannot oe con- 
ceded : nature herself has never maae 
the attempt, because the um<m » ^' 
compatible and impossible. 
We, therefore, in reading *^e P^Jf 




uvv »s^^^^^M^ w«v e* WOTKB, OBB lUIUINUl giVCU. •■-, r^ 

manner the works of Michael Angelo indeed have ti^en it for fiW*®J^^ 

are not strictly beautiful, but su- without the evidence of ^{^^ 

Semely grand. That, consequently, that, in common with wl,^ ^e 

ey take a lower position, we do high striving and great aeeus, 
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continuously sought to exalt and 
render still more perfect that ideal 
towards which the noblest aspect of 
his genius was ever prompting. Whe- 
ther he or others should choose to 
designate that ideal by the name of 
beauty, is perhaps of little conse- 
quence, if, not misled by a term, we 
succeed in understanding and defin- 
ing with clearness and precision 
the thing itself. That this ideal was 
naturally and necessarily moulded 
into a counterpart of his individual 
genius ; that it was the consummation 
of that for which his better, or at 
least stronger nature, hoped and 
prayed, we might well take for 
granteo. We then, once more, recur 
to the (question, wnat were the cha- 
racteristics of that genius ? Having 
shown that his works are the specisQ 
exponents of power, will, ener^, and 
that these were manifested in the 
form of grandeur, we shall now en- 
deavour, as before said, to assign to 
these terms of somewhat va^e ab^ 
straction, that personality which be- 
longed to Micnael Angelo himself. 
He fortunately assists us in this in- 
quiiy by the foUowiuff confessional 
Imes, in which he has delineated the 
stem and severe aspect of a mind 
something more than grand : — 

" III bath he chosen his part who seeks to 

please 
The worthless world— ill hath he ohoMn 

his party 
For often must he wear the look of ease, 

When grief is in his heart ; 
And often in his hoars of happier feeling, 
With sorrow must his countenance be 

hung; 
And ever his own better thoughts con- 

cealinff, 
Must he m stupid grandeur^s praise be 

loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 

Assent with lying tongue. 
Thus muoh would I conceal, that none 

should know 
What secret cause I have for silent woe ; 
And taught by many a melancholy proof 
That those whom fortune favours it pol- 
lutes, 
I, from the blind and faithless world aloof^ 
Nor fear ifai envy nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary ways." 

These lines, we think, afford the 
final solution to what remained still 
unexplained in the character and 
works of Michael Aneelo. The fig- 
ures, for example, on the Sistine roof, 
are not merely mnd, they are aus- 
tere and forbidmng. They seem to 
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stand proudly aloof from all human 
sympathy — to seek an isolated soli- 
tude rather than solicit kindred so- 
ciety. And thus, in accordance with 
the spirit of these works, Michael 
Angelo tells us in the preceding lines 
that he himself " from the blind and 
faithless worla** stands aloof, and 
takes his course "through solitary 
ways.** His strong massive figures 
seem to heave and swell under a con- 
scious sense of a nature above the 
common weakness and littleness of 
humanity : as if they were numbered 
among the higher orders of creation, 
and oould not, without degradation, 
descend to the inferior herd which 
calls itself the world. Accordingly 
he tells us, in the lines just quoted, 
that the man who seeks " to please 
the worthless world" has chosen an 
ill part ; that a man with such intent 
must conceal his better thoughts, and 
give a false assent " to the errors of 
the ignorant crowd; that, for his 
own part, none " should know what 
secret cause '* he had for silent woe ; 
and that, therefore, as we have seen, 
he took, in the self-sustained strength 
of proud independence, his "path 
through solita^ ways." We are 
now, then, in possession of all the 
elemento needful for the full appre- 
ciation and analysis of his works. 
Their power we can now individual- 
ise — ^it becomes part of Michael An- 
gelo himself— a power solitary, inde- 
pendent, proud, because strong and 
self-sustained. Their will and energy, 
in like manner, are no longer mere 
general abstractions, but interwoven 
portions of a character eminently 
seLT-willed, and supreme in self-aided 
energy; a will and an enercy, in 
fact, like unte the power^ ana like 
to Michael Angelo himselr— solitary, 
independent, proud. The grand mys- 
tery of his works, then, admits, as we 
have seen, of solution. An analysis 
of his character and of his art, leads, 
as we have seen, to identical results — 
conclusions at tne same time checking 
and confirming each other; and thus 
his life, poems, sculptures, paintingSL 
architecture, are reduced to one and 
the same unity, being but the vary- 
ing phases of one orinnating genius. 
In confirmation of these resnlto we 
quote the following admirable ims- 
sage from Duppa's "Life," in which 
the comdiisions we have endeavoured 
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to work out, step by step, are summed 
up in these words : — 

" The workB of Michael Angelo haye 
•IwayB a strong and marked character of 
their own. His thoughts are elevated, 
and his figures are conceiyed with dig- 
nity ; and if be wants the beauty and 
oorreotnees of the antique, which he cer- 
tainly does in an eminent degree, his 
faults never degrade him into feebleness. 
When he is not sublime he is not insipid 
~the sentiment of aggrandising his sub- 
ject ever prevails ; and, however he may 
fail in execution, his works are still en- 
titled to the fin»t rank among the modem 
productions of sculpture.** 

The Platonic theory having broken 
down, Mr Harford is left without a 
basis for his critical operations, 
which, therefore, almost of necessity 
open withoutpurpose and close with- 
out result His epithets throughout 
are likewise wanting in that force 
needful for any definite conclusion ; 
whether, indeed, Michael Angelo or 
Raphael, Milton or Wordsworth, be 
their object, they are equally with- 
out discriminative point or decisive 
character. For example, such words 
as "ifiteresting.^ "charming,^ ^de- 
lightful^ whicn we hoped had be- 
come extinct with albums and 
annuals, are here the staple terms of 
criticism. Raphael is desiniated as 
^^ the amiable and higlUv gifted 
painter ; " and we are told of his *^ pur- 
suing a glorious course within the 
precincts of the Vatican, decorating 
Its interior by the noble productums 
of his enchanting pencil. Names of 
renown in our own land are^ in like 
manner, honoured with passing tri- 
bute, such as "<A« immortal Mutonf* 
and, " so eminent a poet as Woras- 
worUi!* Weak, time-trodden epi- 
thets such as these sink a noble sub- 
ject into the merest commonplace, 
and degrade the flpreat names thev 
intend to adorn and honour. In such 
criticisms these volumes abound, yet 
injustice we must at the same time 
acknowledge that occasional passages 
are found of greater vigour, and not 
destitute of literary skul Take, for 
example, the following exceptional 
paragraph, which we Imd marked for 
commendation : — 
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"Day and Kigfat skirt the a«rooph- 
igus of Oioliano de Medici The fig- 
ure of Day is that of a giant refreshed, 
mi^tically raising his head from sktp 
into renewed existence. The attitude is 
grand and easy ; the anatomy of the 
whole figuro is magnificently developed, 
the limbs appearing to be almoet ani- 
mated by muscular action and energy, 
and yet the execution is sketchy throogfa- 
out, the head in particular is left in the 
rough ; but every stroke of the chisel has 
80 told, that, excepting on doae ex- 
amination* it scarcely seems to requiie 
more finish.'*— Vol ii. p. 80. 

Having thus endeavoared rightly 
to estimate the character and tiie 
works of Michad Angelo, we shall 
now briefly assign to those works 
their just position in the historr of 
art : firstiv^ as regards Miuiad 
Angelo*s historical predecessors: 
secondly, as relates to nis historical 
contemporaries ; and lastly, as re- 
spects our own times. 

His predecessorsL in fact, led the 
way to his own acnievementa. The 
onward and progressive movemoit 
in art commenced with Nicolo R- 
sano, and was finally consummated 
by Michael Anselo. The connect- 
ing links bincfing together these 
three centuries of development were 
close and consecutive— we bad al- 
most said logical. This progressive 
art-movement, it is well known, was 
an inroad made on the earlier Chr»- 
tian epoch by the still earlier, thou^ 
almost foi^tten, classic worka In 
this middle-age revival anatomy be- 
came the direct object of study ; the 
difficulties of drawing were mastered ; 
and all which relates to the bodily 
materialism of art was advanced to 
full maturity. Among the works which 
immediatelv preoed^ and, so to say. 
inaugurated the school of Michael 
An^o. two specially should have 
claimed from Mr Harford prominent 
notice. The one at Arezzo is the 
" Overthrow of the Rebel Angds," by 
Spinello, which possesses, if we may 
safely judge from the engravings of 
Lasinio,^ much of the power, the 
grandeur, and the terror of Michael 
Angelo himself The other is that 
cprand series of frescoes, executed by 
Luca Signorelli, in the Cathedral <yr 



* The subject and treatment of this work have much in common with Michael 
Angelo, but the fragmentary portion of this picture odiibited in Manchester, mani- 
fested an earlier style in art than we had anticipated. 
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Orvietto. They comprise " the Fall of 
Antichrist," "the Resurrection," "the 
Inferno," and " the Paridiso." In their 
knowledge of anatomy carried even 
to excess— in the somewhat mannered 
boldness of their drawinjg, and their 
mastery over forced dmculties of 
attitude, as well as in the range and 
the character of their subjects—these 
works attain to many of the merits, 
and anticipate most of the defects, of 
Michael Angelo himself. The chain 
of sequence was now complete. His- 
tory had for three centuries been zeal- 
ouiuy preparing the way for the ad- 
vent of Michad Angelo : she had re- 
solved on the trial of a bold experi- 
mental problem in the arts; had 
accordingly scattered along her path 
great men as the precursors and 
pioneers of the greatest, and then 
when the consummated moment had 
arrived ^e brought forward Michael 
Angelo as her chosen champion, and 
put the merits of the bold e^ri- 
ment to the decisive proof of smele 
combat. Strange to say, though tx|e 
battle was won, the cause itself was 
lost — Michael Angelo himself tri- 
umphed, but after his triumph there 
foUowea a defeat The attempt to 
found a Christian school of ait, of 
which anatomv, bone, sinew, and 
muscle, should be the paramount, and 
indeed all but the exclusive, element, 
for a time succeeded under the do- 
minion of a genius great as that of 
Michael Angelo; but when that 
eenius was withdrawn the fabric fell. 
Michael Angelo, it b said, dissected 
and studied anatomy for seven years ; 
it is therefore not strange that his 
^ures are oppressed with articula- 
tions borrowed from the dissecting- 
room rather than adorned with the 
graces of the artist's studio. Yet 
while in his works anatomy and 
muscle are forced to violent ex- 
cess, they have none of the flaccid 
anatomy of death ; but rather the 
nerve of vigorous life and action. 
Thus, as we have already shown, these 
works contained so much of power, 
will, energy, that the art-school of 
dissected anatomy could not fail, 
under such a master, for a time at least 
to triumph. The world was astonished 
and taken by surprise at the mani- 
festation of a genius so vast ; it won- 
dered where it could not approve ; it 
acquiesced, though not persuaded. In 
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" the Last Judgment" we cannot but 
think that Michael Angelo himself 
suffered some reverse. The school 
of nude anatomy was here pushed to 
unwonted excess; and the vast work, 
though a prodigy of genius, has in 
after times created dismay, nay, even 
filled with disgust, just in proportion 
as a mere technical knowledge of art 
might be yrantin^, and the spectator 
approached the picture with no other 
preparation thsm a deep reverence 
lor the subject, and a hallowed sense of 
the purity and sanctity of his reli- 
gion. Heaven is indeed here turned 
mto a school of anatomy ; the general 
resurrection is made a mere feat in 
gymnastics ; the saints are gladiators, 
and the Christian judge a l^dily com- 
pound of Mars, Jupiter, and Hercules. 
The school of which this picture was 
the last great effort could hardly sur- 
vive the opprobrium of a work so 
ultra and ill-judged ; and thus this 
its last ^reat triumph was perhaps 
the occasion of its final overtnrow. 

Michael Angelo must, we imajgine, 
after all that analysis and criticism 
can accomplish, ever remain a start- 
ling anomaly. His subjects are Chris- 
tian, and vet there is little, we had 
almost said nothing. Christian in his 
art : he was borne forward on the 
topmost wave of a dassic flood, and 
yet his works are almost anti-classic 
m spirit He stands^ as we have seen, 
alone, and his art, like himself, takes 
a course '^ through solitary ways." 
In the museum at Frankfort some of 
our readers may remember that great 
work by Overlieck, " the triumph of 
Religion in the Arts." In the midst 
rises a pure fountain^ the emblem of 
hi^h and hoh Christian art Around 
this soaring fountain Giotto, Angelico, 
Da Vinci, Kaphael, and other heaven- 
aspiring artists are gathered in mu- 
tual converse or in upward gaze. On 
the ground beneath is a large basin 
of mirrored waters, towards whose 
deceptive, seductive depths, the mas- 
ters of lower aims, and more alluring 
charms, are wistfiuly bending. Over- 
beck, coming to Midiael Angelo, evi- 
dently felt some difficulty in assign- 
ing him a fitting portion — ^to place 
him in social converse would nave 
been untrue to his character; to 
throw his eye upwards in humble 
teachable reverence tp wards the foun- 
tain in mid-air, or the Madonna in 
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mid-heaven, would in no wmy mark 
the individualitj of his mind and 
works ; to place him reclining in 
languid yoluptnoos ease on the wa- 
ter^B edge with Titian of the Danae, 
and Corregio of the Jnpiter and lo, 
would have been manifeetl^ unjust 
He therefore is found sitting m moody 
solitude, holding converse with none 
among his brethren, neither gasing 
towaras the upwara fountain, nor 
looking beneath into the mirror of 
earth-born art, but, lost in abstrac- 
tion, he turns inwuii thought upon 
himself, concealing from the world, 
in the pride of sufficing strength, 
"what secret cause** he had **for 
silent woe." In first seeing this pic- 
ture, we thought that Michael Ange- 
lo had been treated with some seve- 
rity ; but though the verdict be se- 
vere, it is yet substantially just, and 
is indeed precisely that judgment 
which we ourselves have endeavour- 
ed to substantiate. 

We have stated that the works of 
Michael Angelo are anti-classic ; the 
statement demands perhaps some ex- 
planation. Classic sculpture, it is 
known, is widely diversified in cha- 
racter, and at least with the Romans 
represented and comprised the entire 
circuit of life and of^ human nature. 
The arts with tliis people were cer- 
tainly not exclusively ideal ; on the 
contrary, the large minority of their 
works were close transcripts of ac- 
tual existence, and often the mere 
literal portraiture of individual cha- 
racter. Art in those days, as in- 
deed in all times, treated of the 
prose of life no less than of its po- 
etiT : of literal history not less than 
of fictions in Mythology. But what- 
ever it touched, it in some way en- 
nobled : affe it rendered venerable, 
youth lovely • to repose it gave the 
beatitude of Deauty, to action its last 
intensity ; and from the heights of 
tragedy it could descend into lower 
comedy, yet suffer no degradation. 
Now, takmg the anti<]ue in this full 
manifestation,it would mdeed be diffi- 
cult to assert that Michael Angelo, 
or indeed any oUier sculptor, was 
anti-classic. In making the asser- 
tion, however, we employed the word 
classic in its more restncted signifi- 
cation. Now the special significance 
and boast of Greek sculpture is its 
abstract and elevated ideal ; a pure 
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and perfect beauty not to be fbond 
in any one individual man, but that 
beaufy and that perfecti<m which 
seem to have been nature's eentnl 
idea in the creation of the spedea 
Of this noblest form of humanity— 
this highest achievement of tit, the 
Ghneek and the better Roman statnei 
afford us a few signal examples. 
Among these the Elgin Marbles the 
Apollo, the Venus <^ Milo, and the 
so-called Genius of the Vatican, stand 
pre-eminmi When, then, we asKft^ 
ed that the works of Michael An^ 
were anti-dassic, it was inteiidsd 
merely to imfdy that in spirit and 
expression they were wholly opposed 
to these great examfdea. Thoe are, 
however, other remaina of dassie azt 
to whicn Michael Angelo is moie 
closely allied. Among thrae, of ooonc 
we must place as foremost the graoa 
Belvidere Torso of the Vatican, upon 
which it is well known his own ^|e 
of art was closely modelled. Tm 
Torso, we need scaroely say, is a 
mntilated fifagmoit of Hennuea in 
repose, and in manner must be da» 
ed with the Famese Hercnles in 
Naples, and the central fij^ure of the 
Laocoon. Now with this groiH> d 
works, the character of whicn ii 
massive power and mighty eneifj, 
active or dormant, the worics and 
genius of Michael Angelo have ne- 
cessarily much in common. Still the 
great and constant difficulty which 
beset Michael Angelo, whmer he 
went to nature for a model or to the 
anti^ for a master, was tiiat vn- 
yieldmg dogmatism or ^emus whid 
seemed to be sufficient in itself botii 
for model and fw master. The dae- 
sic was close upon nature, but the 
works of Michael Angelo were cloae 
only upon himself. Hence, aa ^ 
have before said, it becomes prima- 
rily imperative that we should imdff^ 
stand tne characteristics of that seifl 
which thus stands in isoladcm evA 
firom those special classic examplee 
which it expressly set itself to imi- 
tate, making of ms art an anoma|f 
in histoiy as he himself was adii- 
crepancy in nature. Henceourooon- 
tryman Mr Gibson, who on cla^ 
art may be taken as the first liring 
authority, speaking of Michael An- 
gelo, expressed himself to the follow- 
ing effect : " I wonder what the 
Greeks might have said to thii 
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modem barbarian ; I think they 
would have been startled could they 
haye seen his worka'* 

It has sometimes been stated that 
Michael Angelo was the greatest of 
Christian sculptors. Now, to the 
interpretation ne put upon Chria- 
tianity, we urge precisely the same 
objections as those just advanced 
against his treatment of the classic. 
His Tietk" in St Peter^s, indeed, 
BO simple and heartfelt, free in great 
measure from his subsequent man- 
nerisms, is sufficient to prove that 
he could so far have sucNlued and 
softened the ultra -violence of his 
nature as to have brought himself 
within the ran^ of Christian expres- 
sion. From this point forward, how- 
ever, he appears to have deviated at 
each step still more widely from 
Christian art, just in proportion as 
the impetuosity and mannerism of 
his gemus ^w into exclusive domi- 
nance. Christian art has been, and in 
great measure ever must be, specially 
the expression of the passive virtues. 
Faith, hope, and charity, although 
not wholly severed from action and 
conflict are certainly fax removed 
from the battles of the giants, and 
from such labours as those of Her- 
cules. Prayer, humilitp^, relying trust, 
patience, and resignation under afflic- 
tion, are indeed equally the ereat 
virtues of the Christian life, and the 
chief characteristics of Christian art 
Acoordinglv it would, we antici- 
pate, be round that those artists 
who have successfully portrayed the 
emotions, aspirations, and virtues of 
the Christian life, have belonged to 
that order of minds which are spe- 
cially recipient and expectant, sen- 
sitive to receive impressions, rather 
than strong to resist; refined and 
delicate, rather than rude and vi- 
gorous. Now Michael Angelo was 
emphaticallv a man not for passive 
endurance, out for effort, resistance, 
and conquest ; he could perhaps bet- 
ter have defended the church uy his 
sword, than given expresuon to her 
faith with his p^ciL His Proi^et^ 
aocOTdingly, are warrior heroes, and 
his ^byls inspired amazons; his Deity 
is the Qtodi who spake out of the 
whirlwind, or thunaered from Sinai, 
rather than the Son of mercy who 
cametosave. His ^ Last Judgment** 
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is a day of vengeance ; terror, except 
in one solitary group, seeks in vain for 
the sheltering arm of love ; and Christ, 
to quote the words of Mr Harford, 
'' fax from uniting the mild majesty 
of the Redeemer with the sublime 
dignity of the judge, is menacing and 
repulsive in its aspect, and is cast in 
an ungraceful and satanic mould." 
Yet in Keeping with that strange and 
contradictoiy anomaly, which runs 
throughout the works of Michael 
Angelo, his later poems incontestably 
prove that, while he had failed to 
infuse the Christian spirit into the 
creations of his art, he had yet fer- 
vently embraced its foith as the guide 
of his life, and his hope in (kath. 
Nevertheless his works have so little 
of the essence of Christianity, that we 
doubt whether he could ever stead- 
fastly have set himself to comprehend 
its spirit, in order to give to that spirit 
an expression through the instru- 
mentaUty of art It mis often struck 
us, that the upbraidings of a con- 
science guilty of unfaithfuhiess to this 
his highest duty as an artist, with, 
it may bcL some inability fuUv to 
estimate the loftiness of that dutv, 
could alone have rendered it possible 
that in one of his later sonnets he 
should have spoken in tone of dispar- 
agement of those two great arts which 
constitute the dory of hb memory, 
and which should have given him, as 
dei^ drew nigh, the assurance of a 
twofold immortality. This sonnet we 
give as translated by Wordsworth, — 

" Well-nigh the toyag© now la overpast, 
And my mi) bark, through troubled seas 

and rude. 
Draws near that common haven where at 

last, 
• Of ^ywj action, be it evil or good, 
Most due account be rendered. Well I 

know 
How vain will then appear that favotired 

art, 
Sole idol long and monarch of my heart, 
For all is vain that man desires below. 
And now remoraeftil thoughts the past 

upbraid. 
And fear of twofold death mv soul alanns, 
That which must come, and that beyond 

the grave. 
Picture and sculpture lose their feeble 

dmrms. 
And to that Love Divine I turn for akl. 
Who from the cross extends his arms to 

save." 

While we see in this sonnet sufficient 
proof that the character of Michael 
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Angelo had oome under the dominion 
of Christianity, it affords eyidence 
scarcely less convincing, that his art 
had, on the contrary, not been dedi- 
cated to that faith wnich became Ms 
trust in death. What is the earnest 
practice of Christian art, but the 
preaching of the Christian religion — 
what were the fervent Christianpaint- 
ers. but missionaries for its dififusion. 
ana ministers in its solemn functions 7 
To no men does the church owe so 
deep a debt of gratitude as to artists 
such as Qiotto, Fra Angelico. and 
Raphael, together with the builders of 
those noble churches which, through- 
out Europe, attest the power of faith, 
and the ^ory of the Chnstian religion. 
How much of that gloiy and renown, 
how much of spell on the imagination, 
of power over the affections, does that 
religion owe to the creations and the 
triumphs of Christian art ! Surely, 
had Michael Angelo throughout life 
more directly aided in ^ese triumphs, 
had his vast genius taken on the types 
of Christian art, he might, at tho ap- 
proach of death, have thanked Qod 
who had given him power to hibour 
in 80 great a work. 

We nave thus endeavoured to show 
the position held by Michael Angelo 
in the history of art ; we have seen 
that the school of forced anatomy and 
muscle achieved through him its 
greatest victory, and received from 
his hands likewise its final overthrow. 
We have shown that, while he studied 
classic sculpture, he violated its spirit, 
and that into Chnstian works he tnrew 
more of his own dogmatic gjenius 
than of the humility of the Clinstian 
religion. We have thus in some 
measure answered two of the three 
questions already put,— firstly, the 
historical position of Michael Angelo 
as regards nis predecessors ; secondly, 
his historical position as regards his 
cotemporaries. Of one among these 
cotemporaries it is needful, however, 
that we should now speak more at 
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story would seem, at certain 
epochs of special effort, to throw 
great men together, sometimes to 
work out vast results by antagonism, 
often to accomplish a united end, 
through mutual co-operation, always 
perhaps to complete a great cycle of 
operations and phenomena^ compen- 



sating the shortcomings of some br 
the redundant powers bestowed 
on others. Thus was it spedali? ii 
that great period when Mi<^ 
Angelo and lUphael were brought to- 
getner, the more perfectly to ac- 
complish and descnbe the wide sad 
completed circuit of a gteat art^de. 
The genius of the one tmned a com- 
plementary are to that of the other, lo 
that whether taken as anta^nisticor 
consecutive quantities^ the circle in iti 
entire and ccmtinuous drcumferenee 
was fully described, and the domsis 
of art thus enclosed within the sweep 
of a ring-fence. Nature finding li 
not posoble to unite the oonflidoig 
powers of a Michael Angelo and t 
Raphael in one and the same miod, 
apportioned to each a distinct labour 
and function, trusting that the resoht 
when worked out, mi^t not pro?e 
inharmonious or nugatory. The wis- 
dom of this plan was justified in the 
sequence. Tne univenality of genius 
thereby suffered limitation, in order 
that the universality of art might be 
established, and thus the gentk har- 
monies of Kaphael came in to soften 
the abrupt oissonanoe of Miohael 
Angelo ; while again the terrible 
power of Michael Angdo threw 
vigour and intensi^ into uie 8eru)hie 
strains of B^had's muse, ana so 
within the circuit of the Yaticaii is 
found a completed art, out of wbieh 
the student mi^form his peifeeted 
ideal—an art which seems to repre- 
sent in its fulness the highest fonns 
and faculties of man, and then rising 
above earth to peopto heaven itseil 

And this result was attained in 
the union of opposing g^iius. NoL 
indeed, that these great men kboored 
in concerted union ; not that Michael 
Angelo fell under the influoice of 
Raphael, or that Raphael would have 
been less than divine had he not felt 
cause to thank €k>d that he had lived 
in the days of Michael Angela Ob 
the contrary, these two men mored 
in distinct orbits ; their works were 
likewise for the most part eqaal]j 
independent ; yet to us^ looking aeroM 
three centuries, they coalesce asdonble 
stars, and though the light may be 
diverse, andtheir positimi far apart, 
they yet shine in the dirtant finnft- 
ment with a united lustre. 

And yet tiie unity is, as we bave 
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Baid, in divereilT ; it is in fact like 
that unity which is the bond of art 
— unity in the midst of variety— har- 
mony resolved out of discord. Nature 
first struck out a Michael Angelo, 
and spared no effort to make nim 
perfect after his kind. She then set 
nerself to frame his opposite, and 
the result was Raphael The first 
labour, as might be anticipated, was 
more bold, smking, and original, the 
last the most carefully elaborated, 
with fewer slips and flaws. Michael 
Angelo was roughly hewn in the 
opening days of creation, when huge 
vast blocks were boldly struck out 
from the rough quarries of chaos^ and 
nature still in throes was giving vio- 
lent birth to giants and monstera 
Baphael came m those more gentle 
hours, when earth budded in flowers, 
and burst into sonfi|; love fostered him 
in childhood, ana beautv caressed 
his youth. Michael Angelo, like the 
primal rocks, i*ose in the rugged 
bold defiance of mountain masses, 
and throughout life proudly spuming 
intercourse with humble dwellers in 
the valleys, shrouded himself in the 
solitary clouds, or sought companion- 
ship in the storm. Kaphael, shun- 
ning sc^itude, sought the society of 
pupils, associate friends, and patron 
prmces ; the sympathy and love of a 
tender nature, not less than his 
genius, brought around him that dose 
and finer fellowship his nature so 
much needed. The works of these 
two men afford, accordinglv, the like 
contrast The fi^nues of Michael 
Angelo are, as we nave seen, rough- 
hewn like himself, proud, defiant, 
solitary. The best works or RaphaeL 
on the other hand, are careful ana 
elaborate in finish, bumble, sensitive, 
and mrrapathetic. Again, the works 
of Imchael Angdo were intensely 
egotistic ; like the characters of By- 
ron^ they are not^iing more than 
variations on that great original him- 
self: living shrouded in the isolation 
of that seEf, his figures were neces- 
sarily unable to take on those mental 
states, those bodilv^mes from whidi 
bv innate antipathv he held himsdf 
aloof In the works of RaphaeL on 
the other hand, while his own self is 
blended to soften and to beanti^, yet 
all egoUstioaiid dominant flelfishiiess 
10 excluded ; to his works, do less 

VOIb LXXXIL— KO. J>TL 
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than around his Ufe, all men flock in 
sympathy— the Christian prophet and 
the paj^an poet — youth, a^, health, 
infirmity— deformity no less than 
beauty — all come to share in his love 
and minister to his genius. Michael 
Angelo was, as we have already sug- 
gested, the Aristotle of art^ material 
and masculine. Raphael, its Plato, 
who discoursed on the immortality 
of the soul, and sought out its divine 
mysteries and symbols. Michael An- 
gelo was in art the St Peter, impe- 
tuous and bold, who denied Chnst. 
yet held the keys of heaven. Raphael 
the St JohiK who discoursed on the 
incarnate Word, and leant on the 
bosom of Him whom he loved. The 
artist Michael was like the angel 
Michael, who subdued the dragon ; 
Raphael was one of those gentle 
messengers who glided from heaven 
on a sunbeiun with tidings of love 
and mercy. Fuseli has seized on 
and weU portrayed the contrasted 
characters of these two great men 
in the following concise graphic 
words : — 

" Michael Angelo came to nature, 
nature came to Raphael ; he tranfimitted 
her features like a lucid glass, unstained, 
unmodified. We stand in awe before 
Michael Angelo, and tremble at the 
height to which he elevates us — ^we em- 
brace Raphael, and follow him whereyer 
he leads us.** — Lecture II, 

We shall conclude our present 
notice by an estimate of the influence 
for evil and for good exercised by the 
genius of Michael Angelo on posterity 
and upon ourselves. The analysis of 
his character and of his works already 
given will sufSdently indicate and 
account for the relation in which he 
stands to after generations. Him self 
essentially an exceptional and isolated 
mental power ana phenomenon, too 
strong to need accessory support, too 
proudly independent to seek for or to 
obtain personal disciples, too un* 
approachable in forbidding grandeur 
for vital and successful imitation, he 
lived without followers, and died 
without descendants. He came into 
the world without ancestry, departed 
without pro^y, leaving a void in 
nature and m art, an anarchy like 
that which fell on the mat Assyrian 
Empire whoi Alexanoer died and 
none of his generals could assume his 
3a 
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sceptre. Wo have endeayoared to 
trace back the works of Michael 
Aneelo, not so much to the classic, 
still less to the Christian, but chiefly 
and especially to his own marked 
idiosyncrasy, that idiosyncrasy which 
necessarily came and died with him 
alone, which was too exceptional to be 
again repeated, too yast to admit of 
imitation by inferiors. Accordingly his 
genius and works served not as oor- 
ner-stones but as stumbling-blocks. 
His imitators fell into and even ex- 
aggerated his defects ; unable to seize 
on the vital grandeur of his manner, 
they sank as servile victims of his 
mannerism, giving to muscle preter- 
natural size, yet failing or even 
natural strength ; torturing and twist- 
ing the human frame into forced at- 
titudes, without, however, attaining 
force or purpose ; violating grace yet 
not reaching vigour. Then ensued 
still worse conrasion in the vain 
Attempt to unite incompatibilities. 
Parroegianino, who was probably 
destined by nature to reduce the 
grace of Corregio into elegant and 
pleasing aflfectation, falsely aspired to 
the grand outline of Michael Angelo, 
and thus lost himself without find- 
ing a substitute. The Caracci, again, 
vainly essaved to unite " la terribile 
via** of Michael Angelo with the 
purity of Corregio and the just 
symmetry of Raphael. The attempt 
of Tintoretto, however, it must be 

SaTite<l, met with greater success, 
e placed over the door of his studio 
these words, " the drawing of Mi- 
chael Angelo with the colouring of 
Titian," and the attempted eclecti- 
cism was successful, just in propor- 
tion as his own individual greatness 
saved him from abject servility. In 
sculpture, as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, the same pernicious imilts 
ensued. The geuius of Michael Angelo 
was, in fact, so overpowering that it 
overwhelmed rather than inspired ; 
and his own career, and the ignoble 
fate of his followers, serve as marked 
examples of the assertion that the 
greatest men are the least under- 
stood ; that their imitators perpe- 
trate parodies, and their disciples de- 
generate into slaves. The closing 
words in Duppa's " Life* well express 
what we have here endeavoured to 
enforce. 
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"By stadying his works alone Midnd 
ADgelo is thoroughly to be known. Ha 
genius was Tast and wild, by turns extn- 
va^ant and capricious, rarely to be im- 
plicitly followed, but always to be 
studied with advantage. Those who hate 
hitherto taken him for their guide, seized 
what came within the sphere of gross re- 
presentation, and caricature was the ooly 
result of their feeble efibrta. Eccentri* 
city, not borrowed from nature, nor tbe 
result of feeling, may, for a iime^ astooirii 
vulgar minds ; but that whidi is likt 
nothing that oan be seen or understood, 
will perish with the author, by whatever 
ingenious means it may be made to 
assail the public taste. Spruigher and 
Goltsius have been long dead, ind 
whererer such artists may arise, they 
will now no Ioniser serre to disgrtoe 
the genius of Michael Angelo. who hts 
been but too often censored for their 
extraTaganoe." 

Rejmolds, in his closing discoune, 
speaks to the same effect, as fol- 
lows : — 

* That Michael Angelo was capridona 
in his inyentions cannot be denied, and 
this may make some circnmspectioii 
necessary in studying his works, for 
though they appear to become kirn, an 
imitation of them is ilwaya daDceroui, 
and will prove sometimes ridiculoits 
within that circle none durst walk hot 
he." 

Raphael, like Michael Angelo, was 
unable to bequeath his genius to pos- 
teritv. Yet we b?lieve the infloenoe 
of Raphael has been, and always 
must be, for good ; his genius, as we 
have shown, was commnnic^ve snd 
sympathetic ; it was specially, and in 
the highf st sense, representative of 
the best elements in numan nature, 
and found expression in forms ^ 
anent and exalted. We believe, then, 
tnat the works of Raphael, both liter- 
ally in themselves and still more in 
their animating spirit, remain ss 
models for all tim^ and that, mak- 
ing due allowance for the altered 
requirements of succeeding ages, and 
granting to creative mind now as evo" 
an originaiang freedom, his worb 
still remain to this our own day the 
best and surest teachers in the sdiool 
of high art With Michael Angelo 
it is widely different Unapproii- 
i^le, and in no sense representitive of 
humanity, but on the contraiy, as we 
have seen, wholly exoepticaalj nj* 
works admitting of comparabTdy 
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easy imitation in their mannered de- 
fects, ^et most difficult to comprehend 
in their more recondite genius, he be- 
comes to the student and to the in- 
fant school of art, a besetting danger 
rather than a helpful guide. Truly 
he may inspire with fixe and enthu- 
siasm, and become the subject of won- 
der and distant admiration ; but he can 
scarcely constitute a model for direct 
imitation. Yet strange to say, Rey- 
nolds, throughout his discourses, re- 
peatedly directs the student to the 
works of Michael Angelo as the surest 
means by which the lost erandeur of 
art may be again restored. 

** The style of Michael Angelo," says 
Reynolds, ''which I have compared to 
language, and which may, poetically 
spewing, be called the language of the 
gods, now no longer exists, as it did in 
the fifteenth century Some ex- 
amples of this kind we have in the Aca- 
demy ; and I sincerely wish there were 
more, that the younger students might, 
in their first nouribhment, imbibe this 
taste ; whilst others, though settled in 
the practice of the commonplace style 
of painters, might infuse, by this means, 
a grandeur into their works. I shall now 
make some remarks on the course which 
I think most proper to be pursued in 

such study To recover this lost 

taste, I would recommend young artists 
to study the works of Michael Angelo, 
as he himself did the works of the an- 
cient sculptors. ... I would recommend 
to the young artist, when he first at- 
tempts invention, to select every figure, 
if possible, from the inventions of Mi- 
chael Angelo. . . . His taste will by this 
means be naturally initiated and nursed 
in the lap of grandeur. . . he will sooner 
perceive what constitutes this grand 
style . . . and will, in soma sort, pro- 
cure to himself that advantage which, in 
these later ages, has been denied him — 
the advantage of having the greatest of 
artists for his master and instructor.** — 
Pifkenih DUcourte, 

We unwillingly take exception to 
any teaching which, aiming to rescue 
art from " tne commonpla^," strives 
to ennoble its purpose and extend its 
sphere ; such teacning we would at 
most modify, not wholly reverse. 
Taken literally, the above passage is 
too servile; and we are persiuuied 
that the general verdict and practice 
of Europe is not accordant with the 
education here inculcated. We be- 
lieve it may be asserted, that over 
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the present art of Europe Michael 
Angelo has little appreciable influ- 
ence. The existing school of sculp- 
ture in Italy is, with few exceptions, 
something stiU more weak and affect- 
ed than Uie style of Canova, which 
certainly was wholly foreign to the 
grand manner of Michael Angelo. 
The school of painting in that un- 
happy country has become the coun- 
terpEurt of its political condition, pros- 
trated in strength, and lost to mde- 
pendence. Again, the art of France, 
though vastly more vital and national 
than existing art in Italy, has, with 
some insignificant exceptions, nothing 
in common with the style of Michael 
Angelo. In Germany, where high 
art has been cultivated with much 
ambition and cohsiderable success, 
the works of Cornelius are perhaps 
the only examples which manifest 
the paramount influence of Michael 
Angelo. In England, we need scarce- 
ly say that the above teaching by 
Reynolds has led to no result. We 
have had an honourable school of 
portrait-painters, over whom Van- 
dyck has naturally exerted much in- 
fluence^Michael Angelo none what- 
ever. We rightly boast of the Wilkie 
and Webster school owing a descent 
from the Dutch. We are proud of 
Btty, who derived much from Vene- 
tian colour, but nothing from the 
grandeur of Roman fonn. Referring 
thus to the walls of our Academy in 
past and present years, we can with 
some priae recall honourable exam- 
ples of a national school, certainly, 
at all events, most diverrafied in its 
aim — a school which has sometimes 
chronicled the great deeds of history, 
ofbener rescued the humble incidents 
of domestic life from threatened obli- 
vion^ then revelled in the colours of 
Vemce, or become rapt in the halo 
visions of Turner— a school which 
now a^in pries into the literal de- 
tails OT nature with the truth-seek- 
ing curiosity of the naturalist ;— we 
can trace, we say, in this our na- 
tional school, the direct influence of 
every nation, art, epoch, and great 
master—Dutch. Italian, and early 
(German; Vanayck, and then Van 
Eyck; the Caracci, Titian, Carlo 
Dolci, and Raphael ; but in all this 
wide-stretchinfi^ art, to one great man 
alone is no allegiance owned, and 
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that man is Michael Angelo. This 
we state as a fact; the explanation 
we have already given. Michael 
Angelo in life stood aloof and alone, 
andnow, as then, men gaze in distant 
wonder, but approach not for fellow- 
ship. 

Yet in this complete severance 
from a man so noble in conception, 
so large and heroic in his treatment, 
the world may suffer some loss. Di- 
rect imitation of his forms and figures, 
as inculcated by Reynolds, majr be 
imwise and pernicious ; but if the 
student could raise his mind to the 
same ^itch of grandeur — if, while 
eschewing the actual exaggeration d[ 
these great works, he could catch 
their spirit, surrendering himself to 
their impulse, and partaking of their 
power—if, thus imbued by the great 
style, he then should go to natiuB to 
be taught simplicity and truth, Art 
would gain in dignity, without losing 
in independence. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, were it even desirable, that, in 
our days, a second Michael Angelo 
should be bom and nurtured. Nature 
may repeat a Raphael, but will hardly 
again bring forth a Michael Angela 
Men as great may arise, but they will 
be cast into different moulds, accord- 
ing to the pressure and need of their 
age and country. Still, a man so 
truly great as Michael Angelo lives 
through all ages, belongs alike to all 
countries; he is a witness in the past 
of the greatness to which human 
nature may yet possibly attain ; his 
works communicate to our thoi^^hts 
a measure of their own grandeur, and 
give to our own labours a commen- 
surate scale ; in the retrospect of a 
genius thus reaching towards a noble 
universality, the evmving progress of 
high art receives its best assurance. 

The task we have endeavoured to 
execute has been one of difficulty, and 
the course we have taken open to 
inisconstruction. We trust, however, 
it will not be said that we have 
cavilled at minor faults because we 
could not estimate greater excdlen- 
cies. He who can ignore the genius 
of Michael Angelo will remain him- 
self deservedly unknown. This great 
man who, during a life protract- 
ed almost to mnety years, was 
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giving constant and iBContcitelbk 
proofs of universality and of mir , 
ness — ^who, amidBt a historic toioig . 
of popes, poets, artists, eadi grafi 
and memorable, stands oat himsdf ifi , 
strong individual relief; — a life sid 
genius soj prominent and impoftua 
m a countrjr so illustrioiiB, and tt 
epoch so brilliant, can searoely be 
further exalted by efuLogy^ or mtSa 
diminution through censure or de- 
traction. The object of onr cn^dak 
however, has scarcely becoi either to 
exalt or to diminiso, but rather U 
elucidate what may have been 66- 
scure, to reconcile wnat is anomakoi: 
and this we have end^iTOured ;c 
accomplish, by reducing the i^yponsl 
discrepancies of maltifiuions woiii 
to a common unity in their oviginat' r 
ing genius. We have seen that thar 
WOKS oft^i do violence to the am- 
plicity of nature, to the esthetic 
Deau^ of the antique, and to ikt 
spiritualitv of the Christian ^th ; jti 
we have likewiBe seen and shotri 
that, thus encompassed in failure aad 
exc^ they still signally triumj^h h% 
the incontestable power of individoal 
genius. That genius we have at- 
tempted to ana^se to its d^nentB, 
and so to understand its ori£:i2wtiiis 
cause, as well as its manifold pheio- 
mena. That genius it is oertainlj 
not needful we should here extol, bat 
it is perhaps desirable that this miui 
should have been written in onier 
that our admiration, henceforth the 
result of light and Knowledge, nuij 
no longer be shrouded in H^yfrn^afl, 
or take refuge in ignorance. And 
now, in dosing this present critietsiB, 
one sentiment we desire to remaio 
paramount in ourselves and with our 
readers—that sentiment expressed in 
the last words of Reynolds--a feehnf 
of " self-congratulation in knowing 
ourselves " capable of such sensa- 
tions ** as this^reat artist *^ intended 
to incite.** We desire, in fine, that 
our pages should bear testimonj to 
our admiration '* of that truly divine 
man,** and cannot but envy the £v- 
tune of the illustrious President, 
whose last words, in the presence of 
the Academy, dosed, as ne himself 
desired, with '' the name of ICdiad 
Angelo.** 
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A FAiB ! When and where was the 
first fair? History, tradition, give 
no record of it. It must have been 
soon after the great Babel dispersion. 
And we believe oorself that the first 
impulse to this assemblage of men 
and women was not that of traffic or 
barter, but the desire to look in one 
another's faces, and hear one an- 
othefs tongues ; to keep up, by word, 
look, and greeting, the mtercourse 
and communion which scrolls, print- 
ing-presses, telegraphs, and railways 
have since made so easy. We can 
fancy at the first fair how curiously 
the men, whose fathers had been 
thus suddenly divided into races and 
tribes, must have regarded each other 
— how eamestlj[ and how rudely they 
must have striven to recover the 
commune which the confusion of 
tongues had broken — ^how strangely 
on ear and eye must have fallen the 
little differences which the separation 
had caused to spring up amon^ them. 
Very soon commerce obtruded itself. 
The merchant's bale, the pedlar^s 
pack, and the costly boxes of gold, 
spikenard, frankincense, and myrrh, 
appeared among the congr^ations 
of men, and became in time the prin- 
cipal causes and ol)jects of their 
meetings. Still these gatherings were 
in large spaces, and in the open air, 
and the various classes and nations 
met and mingled ; and still the social 
spirit held its own against the inva- 
sion of traffic. There were buyers 
and sellers, money-changers, and 
" the seats of them that sold doves • " 
and there were, besides, minstrels with 
their songs, story-tellers with their 
le^nds, quacks with their nostrums, 
mimes, dancers, and masquers. Mer- 
chandise and products passed on art 
and skill from nation to nation. 
Storv, legend, and custom, passed 
on thought and feeling ftom man to 
man. Then came beeves and flocks, 
and opposite them stood mounto- 
banks, fire-eaters, peep-shows, and 
menageries. It is only now, in the 
present, that trade has obtained a 
complete victory. In our youth the 



forces were equal. The fair was a 
divided field. In the morning it was 
given up to oxen and sheep, fleeces 
and corn-sacks ; after mid-day, con- 
jurors, cheap -Johns, gingerbread- 
stalls, nut-barrows, and dancing- 
booths, held full sway. We remem- 
ber watching eagerly the departing 
droves, and londng to impart a 
progressive impulse to the juven- 
ile bumpkins, who were generally 
charged with the exodus; and we 
remember, too, admiring the enter- 
prise of the man who, ere the re- 
treating herds had vanished, pre- 
sumed to set up his standara, and 
blow his trump, and appreciating 
vastly the condescension of^the peep- 
show mauj who volunteered to us 
an improvised performance. It was 
our lot — and we consider it a for- 
tunate one— to catch the shadows of 
a retreating generation— to glimpse 
the skirts of men who were passmg 
away. With them habit, association, 
was a sort of second religion ; ana 
we remember how certain customs 
were attached to certain fairs, which 
it would have been deemed a heresy 
to violate. There was held in a 
neighbouring village, about Michael- 
mas, a fair, at which it was the in- 
variable custom to eat roast goose. 
In our days the observance of this 
rite had devolved on a veteran 
brotherhood, whom the intermediate 
generation — the generation betwixt 
us and them— had denominated ** the 
old cocka" They were four. We 
remember well being attracted every 
Sunday to the window by the parental 
exclamation, " By Jove, there are the 
old cocks! and there they were, 
four old men, aU clad in spensers 
and gaiters, all wearing boVwigs, 
save one, who still stuck to tne 
queue— it was the last whose glories 
we saw waving upon earth — all car- 
rying Indian canes sloped like fire- 
locks on their shoulders. Slowly, 
silently, and in stately row, they ad- 
vanced ; then at intervals there woiild 
be a pause, the canes would be or- 
dered, and the heads would be turned 
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towards each other, very much as 
we have seen old rooks vis-^vis on a 
bough * and then the onward march 
would DC resumed At this said fair 
it was the custom of this brother- 
hood — a custom perhaps derived 
from their fathers — to meet in con- 
gregation at some particular booth, 
havmg previously selected a fat bird 
and a mild^brew of ale, and then 
and there to feast thereon. On one 
such occasion they had assembled : 
the goose was on the table; little 
globules of moistures lay on the 
crisp brown skin ; a savoury odour 
of fat and sage and onions exuded 
from it ; a large tankard held a 
foaming draught from the little cask 
in the comer ; a goodly companv of 
potatoes, bursting and splitting their 
skins, were piled in a lordly dish. 
The senior brother had uplifted his 
carving-knife for a first incision, when 
the comer of the tent was lifted, and 
a wild dishevelled man rushed in. 
shouting out, ** Wait, gentlemen, ana 
hear my storv before you dine; 
I'm a miserable injured man." The 
knives and forks of the brother- 
hood remained uplifted, their mouths 
agape. '*This morning I came to 
this fair. I had a box with me con- 
taining gold and precious thin^ A 
man came up to me. and laid his 
hand on the box, as I might thrust 
this fork into the goose (suiting the 
action to the word), ran away with 
it, and I saw it no more." Again 
the action was suited to the word ; 
the man and goose disappeared ; and. 
as the last of the cocks used to tell 
the story, " Our goose, our goose, sir, 
vanished, and we never saw it more.** 
Whether this adventure broke up the 
feast— for men in those days dia not 
bear being driven out of the old 
grooves— we know not, but death 
soon dissolved the club. We recol- 
lect the last of " the old cocks." 
Perhaps, Lucullus-like, he kept up 
the old feast ; had the cask tapped, 
and the goose served, and sat down 
to the old banquet with the shades 
of the old comrades hovering around 
him. Certainly he kept to the old 
walk. Every Sunday a solitary figure 
might be seen wending the old waj 
— pausing at the old nalts ; but it 
was not for long. Soon there was 
the tolling of bells, the waving of 
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plumes, and the moving of a heane ; 
and the last spenser was folded awiy 
in the closet, and the last of a gene- 
ration was Dome to the company of 
his own. It must be a meianebdj 
thing to find oneself thus the kst <^ 
a type, the last of a race, the last 
of an age or generation — ^to see loved 
and familiar faces nass away— to see 
old feelines, old thoughts, old cus- 
toms, old udths depart, and all thma 
become new— to remain as the sole 
relic of a past i^ There must be 
in it somewhat of the moumfulness, 
if not of the grandear, which ^e 
poet's imagination ascribes to the 
last man, — 

" The last of human mould 
That shall Creation's death behold. 
As Adam saw her prime.** 

All a^es, all generations, have hid 
their fairs— all fairs have had their 
goose, or some other type of feasting 
— all have had their fashion of mer- 
riment We know that there \s an 
illusion about these fairs. Taken in 
the abstract, stripped to their naked 
materialism, there is not much abont 
them to kindle mirth or joviality ; 
but the gregarious instinct is soU 
strong in men, and they love to 
laugh, to dance, to feast^ and be 
merry in masses. " To everything 
there is a season, and a time to ereif 
purpose under the heaven.'' And 
man hath chosen the fair as a season 
and time to be merry in congr^ 
tion, to pour forth the issues of joy- 
fulness m fellowship. Their own 
hearts throw the illusion of their 
joy over the materials, however poor 
they be, radiating a richness on tmsel, 
calico, and sawdust— a delicacy on 
gingerbread, tofiy, and alicunipM»^-r 
a freshness on clown's paint and 
Punch's fun, and shedding ev«i 
gentle touches on the beaters of hie 
drums, the players of panpipes, and 
the holders of tambounnes. 

The capacity for this illusion is to 
us a characteristic of a people or a 
time. The natures and temper^ 
strong in endeavour, strong "^.,^5^ 
pose, strong in brotherhood, wiU.w 
strong and hearty also in the im- 
pulses of gladness. Prom the hearty 
workers, the hearty thinkers, ana 
the hearty fighters, have come v^ 
strongest and most natural esp^ 
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Bion of mirth, conviviality, and fel- 
lo'w^sbip. Back through the long vista 
of years, we see groups of men shout- 
ing, carolling, revelling lustily, eating 
largely, (quaffing largely, greeting 
loudly, rejoicing heartily at their 
gatherings and meetings in the fairs 
of old. As we go downwards, men 
are more congregated and mixed, the 
need for these assemblages becomes 
less, and theshoutings,andrevellings, 
and feastings, and greetings grow 
less hearty, until culture and refine- 
ment wear out the old illusion alto- 
gether, and the fair appears in its 
coarse reality : the gingerbread is 
a nasty mixture daubed with gilt- 
leaf — the clown a low fellow with 
painted face — the woman with the 
tambourine a dirty harridan, and 
the owner of the giant and pink- 
eved ladv a knavish impostor. 
They fina other sources of mirth 
and rejoicing. Still the fair, like all 
other customs common to man, will 
often mark the stages of a nation. 
Let us see how the brown hues of 
Portugal colour it. and how it 
shows forth under tne sombre tone 
of the country. 

Not far from Lisbon, but just far 
enough to be clear of the crowded 
thoroughfares and unwholesome airs, 
stands a large plain called the Campo 
Grande It is fenced in from tne 
dusty road, and, though in the midst 
of highways, stands aloof in a sort of 
seclnsion : avenues of trees intersect 
it up and down ; turf such as we 
meet with here, not green and springy, 
bnt still refreshing, ues between them; 
no daisies, no buttercups grow on it, 
yet the eye finds relief there after 
the hard stony roads. In the midst, 
too, of the Campo, within the shadow 
of the trees, is a garden laid out with 
the fairest and freshest flowers. Here 
and there are bowers formed of 
creepers and evergreens, and at in- 
tervals fountains pla^r, and shower 
their waters into the air. Bees hum 
about among the sweets, and a 
pleasant odour rises from the beds, 
and mingles with the soft light breeze. 
Altogether it is a fair spot. Here 
the great fair was held—a fair which 
lasted fourteen days. 'Twas a scene 
of festivity, an example of the people's 
capacity for enjoyment. In externals 
it was much like other fain : tents 
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and booths rose amid the trees ; 
wares of all kinds were spread on the 
stalls ; all the wealth and glitter of 
the famous Gold Street had been 
transferred thither. Toys, byouterie, 
and sweetmeats, tempting and fan- 
tastic in shape and colour, lured the 
eye and taste. There were viands, 
too, in plenty — not the huge joint, or 
the savoury round, or the foaming 
tankard, but there were dishes of 
fish swimming in oil, little pats of 
cheese, messes of garlic, and pig' 
skins swelling with fresh wine. At 
the comers, too, and scattered here, 
there, and everywhere, were old 
crones, withered, wrinkled, weird- 
like, sitting over earthem pipkins 
filled with chestnuts; and beneath 
was a charcoal fire, which they kept 
ever alive by the active motion of 
a small fan. These old crones and 
their pipkins are an institution in 
the land. They and their wares are 
a national necessity. They are every- 
where — at the comers of streets, by 
the wine-shops in villages, and under 
a tree near the roadside venda. They 
are great artistes too. From habit 
and association, we always help our- 
self to chestnuts, under the snowy 
napkin, when handed round at 
dessert ; and often have we tried, on 
the top of grates and in fire-shovel, to 
prepare them for our palate; but 
there was ever on these occasions a 
cradity, a rawness, a cold unripe 
flavour, which convinced us that 
the roasting of chestnuts was a 
science, and that these old crones 
were hi^h-priestesses of the mysteir. 
Yes ! it is a science. See how gently 
they simmer and bubble in the pip- 
kin, bobbing and dancing with a 
quiet sort of minuet step, not bounc- 
ing out suddenly like a shot from 
a pop-gun, or bursting with a loud 
crack, as they do under a less matured 
procesa Sweet to the ear is the 
gentle crackling of the skins, sweet 
the ftimes of the roasting nuts. • We 
have paid our pence — they are in our 
hands now ; tne skin warmed and 
loosed, but not blackened or charred, 
parts with a yielding coyness from 
the soft pulp, whi(£, once in the 
mouth, melts and diffuses itself in 
a mellow, marrovnr taste, delicate, 
though satisiying. Tis a poor rogue's 
delicacy, too; and, like the hot 
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'* tatere** and the saasafitui ofLondon 
streets, and other such things, is, 
after all, a real luxury; more real, 
perchance, than turtle, yenison, or 
any extravagance culiftaire. They 
are to us a luxury. What an unction 
have they — an unction antidotive to 
the pain of the scalding skin to that 
urchin who goes off with both hands 
full, deposits them in a heap under 
a tree, and, there feasting like a Lu- 
cullus, peels one after another and 
munches them with a satisfaction 
which betrays itself in the compkcent 
look, the twinkling eye, and moist- 
ened lip. 

Youtn has ever its chestnuts : some- 
times they are eaten with more 
gusto, sometimes with more frater- 
nity ; there may be in divers countries 
a trifle of salt more or less, a differ- 
ence in the roasting ; but let them 
be eaten as they wil^ sweet they are 
to touch and palate. Youth ! why, 
we have all our chestnuts, and ex- 
hibit them, as that old crone does, in 
every stage and diversity of process. 
Some are yet raw, only cut ready for 
the fire ; some are crackling, hissing, 
and spluttering over the charcoal; 
some be black and cold in the basket : 
thejr are the r^ected, the failures 
which no purchasers have tendered 
for, which nave been roasted to no 
purpose, and are then thrown aside 
to be cast away as refuse, or sold to 
the unfortunates whose finances are 
only of the cold-meat capacity Yes ! 
we have all our chestnuts— -boys — 
youths— men — old men ; only to <me 
they are fresh, green, and luscious : 
to another softening, bursting, ana 
mellowing under the influence of the 
fire beneath ; to another growing 
cold, tasteless, and charred Yea, 
such are our pleasures : ill fares it 
with him who has naught besides in 
his house of feasting when the day is 
closing. We are in the midst of the 
Jtsta now, in the very heart of the 
revelry, and are looking for the fun. 

There was a traditionary story 
handed down from the generation 
before us, of an elderly gentleman, 
who, to kill his idleness, undertook 
the building of a pig-sty with his 
own hands. Alter some months* 
toil the work was done, and the 
partner of his life called upon to 
behold the perfection of his laboora 
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The dame looked on at first admir- 
ingly, but at length bore down ob 
thi amour mmpf of Uie amatwiT 
architect witn the exclamation, " La ! 
it is a very fine pig^s houae^ my dear, 
a very fine pig's nouse ; but where ia 
the door for the pig to go in t " There 
was no door! bo was it with ua. 
It was a very fine fiiir. y&j complete 
in all the elements ana materials, hot 
where was the door throu^ which 
the heart might enter with its foa 
and illusions ) There are the booths 
in front of us— the booths of the 
mountebank, the fire-eater, and the 
coi^juror^ the sound of the arum and 
the panpipes are in our earsi But 
what are these before us, these melan- 
choly rogues in tinsel and motley, 
those woe-begone damseJs in dirty 
muslin and threadbare taffeta I Surely 
these are not of the beings which 
once laid such a spell on us— which 
used to carry us away into a dream- 
land, and nuike themselves seem unto 
our vision wiiards, fire-kings, houri& 
indeed, spite of rags, burnt cork, ana 
slang. Years or country have wrtMi^ 
a great change for us w these things 
— perhaps both. Age hath anoint^ 
our eyes, that we see men and things 
more really, but oountiy hath done 
much alsa These cannot be of the 
same type as the meny reckless 
yagabonas who used to spout fire, 
change rings into serpents, and rant 
in good Cambysee* vein for our 
amusement Vagabondism hath not 
the smack, the same racy relish, that 
it hath in our own land. It ha« not 
that picture89uene68 or manhneaB 
which makes it appear there like a 
good, stalwart, flourishing^ healthy- 
looking weed, rising amid com-stalkB 
or grass-bladea. Vagabondism, like 
everything else, requires to be done 
with ^0611^. Dtay ! here is a pro- 
cession 1 The Choephori have corns 
forth among the vulgar. As they 
pass, we are reminded of the c»ld 
lifeless figures in frieses, so slowly 
and solemnly do they move, espe- 
cially that man leading a goat : we 
could almost see the horns gilded for 
sacrifica Why, they do not even 
act ! They have not even the mask 
of a laugh or a joke : their poverty 
and wretchedness ana dulness peep 
forth beneath Uie thin disguise <n 
paint and tinsel, leaving not a point 
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on which fancy may hang an illusion. 
Oat upon it ! these are poor knayes 
indeed — ^very imoostors ! The poor 
ape, who rides along in state on a 
young donkey, seems to have imbibed 
their tone. Jacko does not crack his 
nuts or jabber like a monkey of 
spirit, but has a Ucue bored look, as 
tnough he were ashamed of the 
whole affair. W« are glad to see 
that our friend Punch is not here. 
He would doubtlessly have appeared 
with a baton of ^^w, and instead 
of his old " root-toot-too-too," would 
have trilled a bravura or canzone, 
and would have saluted Judy with a 
grave artistic bow, instead of with 
his usual twack, twack. The spec- 
tators, too, are they capable of better 
things ? The shades of our boyhood 
rise up in judgment against the 
generation of ^oun^ters who stand 
there with their artificial unenthusi- 
astic manner, seeing no romance in 
the whole thing, nouj^t beyond 
tumblers, cheats, and buffoons. That 
one especially, with the well-brushed 
hat, tne neat coat, strapped-down 
trousers, and well-plastered locks, 
hath grossly insulted the spirit of our 
past It would much appease the 
manes to cuff him soundly. 

The spectators, too ! how different 
are they from the figures which made 
up the festive drama of our youtL 
Where is the bumpkin, standing, 
with open eyes and mouth agape, 
full of wonder and belief, throwing 
his whole heart into a worid of ei^joy- 
ment, admiration, and astonishment 1 
where the country lass, coarse and 
buxom, tricked out in her best, and 
looking so honestly desirous of admi- 
ration, so thoroughly determined, by 
dint of sights, fairings, and sweet- 
hearts, to make the most of her holi- 
day 9 These, and a dozen others of 
the Hke, where are they ) There are, 
instead, the Lisbon dandy, with his 
Parisian ^oves^ his gold-headed 
cane^ and his polished boots, listless, 
fashionable, and immovable, the very 
image of well-dressed satiety; the 
peasant, with his brown jacket and 
smart sash>-his wife, with her showy 
kirtle and snow-white kerdiief, coif- 
fured over the head, both well-look- 
ing, well-costumed, but toil-worn and 
apatheti& There are^ too, the others 
ot the men,— the childr^ like their 



seniors, in all «aye size and years, 
not a whit younger in tastes or feel- 
ing. Amid all tms crowd of indiffer- 
ent idlers, who lounge up and down 
through stalls, and fruit-baskets, and 
booths, without excitement, witnout 
a smile, we look in vain for a look or 
a gesture which would betoken that 
their hearts were relaxing or rejoicing 
in the house of feasting. Even that 
boy passes the temptm^ array of 
lollipops without a watenng moutL 
That girl stopfi^ indeed, lingerindy to 
exanune the glittering heaps of brace- 
lets, rings, brooches, &a, which lie 
in profl^on on the stalls of the 
jewellers, but it Sa with the practised 
eye of a connoisseur, not with the 
rapt gaze of an unsophisticated child, 
looking on these things with the 
same feelings as she would read of 
Aladdin's gems. 

All is cold, sober, and sombre 
here— brown is your only wear. 
Away ! away ! this is but a mockery, 
tenfold more saddening than the 
funeral pagc^t — a house of feasting 
without a joyous face or a joyous 
heart, without *a ray or a motion of 
nature to li^ht up or stir that mass 
of human lue. 

Alas for the people who cannot 
mourn !— but alas ! alas ! tenfold for 
them who cannot rejoice ! 

Let us see how they mourn. A 
great captain had £Eillen in Israel — 
one of the magnates of the land had 
died in the nilness of years and 
honours. In life he had shown, more 
than his class do generally, a recog- 
nition of the duties and responsibifi- 
ties of his order, had done good ser- 
vice to the State, kept an open hand 
for the poor, and lived in charity and 
honour with all men. Such virtues 
demanded a national mourning. It 
is a grand sight — the grandest per- 
haps arising horn man's relations with 
man— when a great man is thus car- 
ried to his ] 



*• With an empire's lamentniioo. 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 

nation. 
Mourning when their leader* fiUl, 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall ; 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and haU." 

It is good to enter such a house of 
mourning— good to see how the acts 
of a life are roistered in the hearts 
of a people, and how the homage of 
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their sorrow will follow one who has 
laboured in their behalf— good to see 
how well they recognise the beauty 
of a true and faithful mission, gather- 
ing, like children for a father, round 
the last home of one who had lived 
for their weaL Something like this 
we expected to see : we expected to 
see the poor who had been fe<i by his 
hand, the soldiers who had followed 
him to the field, the citizens whose 
rights he had defended, forming the 
ranks of his mourners. And sucn, in 
truth, would have made a house of 
mourning, into which the heart mi^rht 
have gone as into a temple. It was 
not so. This was a state spectacle, 
not a national pageant — the fimeral 
of a noble followed by his peers, not 
of a chief buried by a sorrowing 
people. Masses were said, and long 
processions, swollen with state car- 
riages, liveried menials and glitter- 
ing uniforms, amid the ringmg of 
bells and the firing of cannon, made 
the funeral train. " With banner M\d 
with music, with soldier and with 
priest," was the chief^and founder of 
the Palmella line borne to his rest in 
the tomb— in the stately splendid 
tomb which had been built in expec- 
tation of the event All was there 
that belonged to a great man*s burial 
save " a nation weeping.** The drama 
was acted with all the usual proper- 
ties, costumes, and effects. The spec- 
tacle was complete, but there was no 
sign of a people. There, in that tomb, 
they laid nim down in a chapel hung 
with rich tapestry, tapers burning 
around ; a few prayers were muttered, 
and then the cotfin. followed by a 
glittering careless tnrong, was hur- 
ried down to the vaults, and there 
they placed the first duke of his race 
by the side of the wife, and in the 
midst of the children, who had gone 
before him. And there was no emo- 
tion or sign on the vulgar impassive 
countenances of the priests, in the 
wearied look of ambassadors and 
courtiers, in the cold mechanical de- 
portment of the soldiers, as they bade 
a last adieu to a great chief of their 
nation. 

Such was the mourning of the 
rich. The house of the poor, in their 
hour of sorrow, is other than this, we 
thought With them there can be no 
fiction, no drama of griet There sor- 
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row wiU stand before as in its naked- 
ness and simplicity. It has there bo 
forms, no clothing, no accesaorics— 
the heart, with its chastiaenients, its 
consolations, its anguish, and its lK>pe, 
lies like an open volume before ns. 
The creature and the afflictioii are 
seen unveiled by pomp and unreali- 
ties, unobscured by mockeries or 
semblances ; and we can read, with- 
out fear or suspicion, the lesscm which 
€K>d has been conveying to the heart. 
So we moralised^ suffering the im- 
pulses of thought to lead us away 
from the truth, that the infiueno^ 
which debase the rich will not leave 
the poor unscathed — ^that the comip- 
tion which makes a tree rotten at the 
core, will spread to the uttamost 
twigs. It is a fallacy of philanthropy 
— a dream of philosophy— that sim- 
plicity is a natural adjunct of the 
low estate, and that virtue is neces- 
sarily an attribute of the poor. Our 
lesson was coming. On our way from 
the obsequies of the nuignate, we 
passed through a small hamlet, and 
through the open door (rf" one of the 
poorest of its nouses saw a little altar 
erected in the centre of the fioor, 
tricked out with tinsel and coloured 
paper, and flanked by lighted can- 
dles. This was so common a thing 
that we imagined it to be one of the 
usual festas or saints' days, and were 
passing on, when a woman beckoned 
us in. Her smiling face made us ex- 
pect a different spectacle from that 
which awaited u& There, on the floor 
in front of the altar, lay the dead 
body of a young gW — her head 
crowned with artificial flowers, h& 
face shaded with laces, and her whole 
form bedizened with the tawdriest of 
finery. And there seemed in the heart 
of the mother — for mother she was — 
more of pride at having achieved so 
much display, than of sorrow for the 
little one who had been taken from 
her. Was this the truth or simplicity 
of mourning ) Hero was deatn, not 
clad even in the tnq)pings which had 
belonged to its humanity, but paraded 
and masqueraded in a gewgaw show, 
which even in life would have mocked 
its state, and now cast a mockeiy ten- 
fold on that poor dead form, even 
now changing with the hues of decay. 
The fimend pageant of the noble was 
less a mockery than tiiis. In that 
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3Te i^£i8 only a giving to death 
i.at had belonged to life ; here death, 
t;h its alien ornaments, was setting 
jelf in contrast with the poverty 
Ld Icwuess of actual being. 
!Both ^vith rich and poor the house 
r mourning was a pageant and a 
>ectacle. 

We are soaring into sentimental- 
im. Liet us take a flight closer to 
Evrth and its humanities, and dive 
own these old alleys in search of 
h.e quaint or the curious. We have 
^oped up some odd places, let us see 
f there be not odd things and people. 
Liisbon is great in quacks. Quackeiy is 
:bere a legitimatised vocation, stamp- 
ed, labelled, and patented. There are 
quacks of all kinds and degrees. We 
^will particularise two — the one, a 
quack spite of himself; the other, 
self-constituted and elected — one who 
bad kept regular terms and won 
a diploma. The quack malare lui 
'was an old crow who haa been 
quartered for centuries— what is a 
century or two in the life of a crow ! 
— in the cathedral church. He had 
been there so long that tradition was 
rather hazy relative to the deed by 
which he had won his sanctity. Even 
the priests were divided on the sub- 
ject : some said that he was one of 
two who had piloted Vasco de Gama 
into the port during a thick fog * 
others, that he and his comrades had 
done the hke office for a ship laden 
with corn during a famine, ana there- 
by saved the city from starvation. 
De the deed what it may, as an 
agent of the saints he was deemed 
worthv of a sanctuarv, and of being 
placed, as a sort of lay brother, on 
the establishment. The fatness of 
the church would seem to have its 
limits. A church-mouse is a pro- 
verb of poverty ; and this old crow, 
save for the honour of the thing, 
might perhaps have bettered his con- 
dition d^ cawing in his own trees 
and findmg his own carrion. How 
he had found his way to his present 
niche was a part of the mystery of 
his life. Whether the honour of 
sanctity had been thrust upon him, 
or whether he had volunteered for it, 
a corvine stylites, tradition says not. 
Eremite glories should not be seen 
too near. He was not certainly a 
comely or happy bird to look at. 



Black as a crow no longer applied to 
him. His coat was verv dingy, and 
rusty, and piebald with little bare 
spots; his tail had dwindled to a 
very scrubby stump ; there was a 
large bare sore circle round his eyes, 
and his head was very bald. He 
had, too, a very undignified way 
of standing on one leg and blinking 
at spectators, as though conscious of 
being an impostor. Neither was his 
caw any longer impressive : it had 
lost its power and volume, and be- 
come a very wheezy feeble sort of 
croak. Altogether fee was a used-up 
bird, a very poor outward sign of 
quackery. Could this crow be in 
any way a caricatured type of other 
impostures, which mock noly things 
so closely that they cast their sha- 
dows across the boundaries of sacred- 
ness) 

The man-quack had fared no bet- 
ter on his imposture than the bird. 
Quackery did not thrive in this 
city ; it was ever mate-fellow with 
dirt, dinginess, and squalor. It had 
not there arrived at the purple and 
fine linen, or found its way into the 
palaces of princes, save bv the back- 
stair, but still groped ana burrowed 
in odd comers, and had a twilight 
existence in by-streets and little dark 
odd shops and closets. It is only 
under the high pressure of civilisa- 
tion that quackery comes forth in the 
broad day Fight, has joint-stock banks, 
forms leagues, builds churches, and 
achieves railway-directorships. Our 
quack was not wise enougli in his 
generation, or lucky enough in his 
location, for such things. He was 
of the old school, and played his 
game with the old cards— philtres, 
potions, secrets — 

" Of nature naturised 'gainst all infections. 
Curing all diseases, conning of all causes ; 
Past all the doses of your druggingdoctors ;" 

" Elixirs which, by their virtue. 
Can confer honour, love, respect, long life — 
Give safety, valour— yea, and victory, 

In eight-and-twenty days 
Will make an old man of fourscore a child — 
Restore his years, k-enew him like an eagle, 
To the fifth age." 

His were also old-world cheats and 
delusions, but his wares found a good 
market, it was thought, wi^ noble 
rouh and dames of the court even. 
He was a humourist as well as quack, 
and was noble forsooth. The Baron 
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Catana was hia title. Hia baronial periiaps, 
castle and estates may have been, no 
one knew where— in the neighboor^ 
ing coontiy perhaps, Ch&teaux d*E&- 
pana. The Baron was a gaunt mm 
man, with a long hard^Toured face, 
coTered with a grizzled stubblj 
beard growing up to his eyebrows, 
beneath which peered forth sharp 
grey eyes : his nose was long and 
hooked. The baronial wardrobe was 
rather scanty, it is to be presumed, 
for we never saw him in any other 
attire than a long brown cloak, which, 
patched and seedy as it was, corerea 
perchance the greater sins beneath, 
though at times the decayed glories 
of a green coat and white kerseys, re- 
lics probably of a costtaru de chasse, 
might be ^Umpsed betwixt the folds. 
The invariable head-gear was a large 
hat white and pluflfy, the rim lined 
with green plush. Out of doors, a 
pair of green spectacles completed 
the outward guise of the man. The 
ch&teau in which the baronial dignity 
at present abided, was not pretentious 
nor imposing. FoldingAloors half 
unhinged opened into a court, smell- 
ing strongly of the wild ana tame 
animals wiuch lived in and around it 
The walls and ceiling were frescoed 
with damp stains and rain-tricklinffs : 
the staircase was rickety, which lea 
to the reception-room on the first 
floor. There the Baron might gene- 
rally be found in the midst of his 
menace, apparently trying to prove by 
experiment the problem which anti- 
geolc^ists are demonstrating by cal- 
culation, as to how the living crea- 
tures of the earth could be stowed, 
pair by pair, within the compass of 
the Ark. He had only attempted the 
fowls of the air and the small deer 
which run on the earth, and his pack- 
ing was certainly very successful 
There were feathered fowls of every 
kind and variety, all tied by the leg 
with more or less tether; rabbits 
nibbled lettuces in hutches around 
the walls : pigeons flew from cup- 
boards ana from behind drawers, and 
whirled round the room, perching in- 
discriminately on all pieces of furni- 
ture; in one comer lava fox with 
gUstening eyes and wnite snarling 
teeth ; in another was an old raven, 
in some of his attitudes and side- 
views very like his master. These lasti 
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po^p&^were his famfliaiu In the 
midst of all sat the sage, calm and 
philosophic, studyinff an old bode oa 
nerbala. With all the cooings, crov- 
ings, cacklings, croakingSy and snad- 
in^ conversation waa not easr; 
neither did the varied odoun make 
the Baron*s at home pleasant to the 
olfactories; yet we went there, for 
where besides oould the gossipiy of 
lisbon be heard so fully or ra^lyt 
The on-dits and all the acan-nag 
were on his toneue-tip ; he knew 
where each nobles or senor*a shoe 
pinched, and could tell in what part 
of the house the skeleton's cupboard 
was. Vague and mysteriooa were the 
hints he threw out of the aeonet his- 
tory of this and that family, but the 
great adventure of hk qnai^ery, ac- 
cording to his own showing, related 
to ro^ty. The king-consort, the 
first huslMind of Donna Maria, was 
ill— dying, *twas said, of some s^isage 
disease. He heard the symptoniB 
described, recognised in them the 
effects of a subSe poison, and in the 
pride of his art proclaimed, at cafk 
cmd public garden$y kit knowUd^ 
of an antidote whidi woold insnre 
a certain and speedy core. At 
nij^t, aH&t he had made ituM im- 
pnident revelation, his door opoi- 
ed suddenly ; a band of men niMied 
into his room, threw a cloak over 
him, bundled nim down stain, and 
thrust him into a carriage, in which 
he was jolted for days over the roads 
of Portugal, stopping now and thai 
to bait or rest, without, however, 
being allowed to recognise place or 
person. At the end oi a we^ he 
was restored to his penates. The 
prince meanwhile had died. Shcnrtfy 
another marriage was in project 
'* and the funenl baked meats did 
coldly furnish forth the marria^ 
tables.*" Whether this was an entire 
romance, a dream, a hoax, an exag- 
geration, or a mixture of all, OA 
knows, out he told the story ccmfi- 
dently^ and as it chimed in with Uie 
suspicions of the times, there were 
some who denned it not so marvel- 
lous. The many langhed at it as a 
legend of auaokery. Jroor old quack ! 
he died in nis dirt and noverty. How 
the high -priest chanatans of our 
time, who nlayed fot such priaes 
as country -nousesy conservatodes, 
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parks, limuious carriages, Pariia- 
ment houses, and ministerial dinners, 
would scoff at this their poor brother ! 
And yet amid the filth of his den 
there were heaped no poor man*s 
earnings, no orphans* pittances ; amid 
its discordant noises there was not 
heard the curses of plundered friends 
and the sighs of beggared widowa 
His was a harmless, profitless 
quackery. To some men it is a 
nature; it has a {>eculiar unction 
for them. Though it neither feeds, 
clothes, nor keeps them clean, they 
will cling to it— parade its poor pre- 
tences before the world— blow tneir 
trumpet, and proclaim aloud " I am 
wiser than you all** 

Let us make another dire, and see 
if we cannot find an antidote to this 
quackery, and something with an 
honest relish to take away the taste 
of knavery and imposture. 

Near Belem, with its castle and 
palaces, stands in a sequestered nook 
a convent, inhabited by Irish nuns. 
Girls of the old Romish families came 
thither to be educated ; some stayed 
and took the vows, some went forth 
a«pain into the world. It was a house 
of refuge from the Emerald Isle for 
the unprotected, the devout, and the 
Btricken. The lady abbess had spent 
the best part of a life there, as novice, 
sister, and superior. When our own 
step was springier, and whilst there 
was yet down on our chin, we remem- 
ber her as Sister Theresa. Romance 
had then woven itself around her. 
She was love-stricken : so went the 
story. Her lover had been killed or 
eiiled during the Rebellion — had 
fiedlen in a duel— fled to America or 
Australia from duns or debts — or 
come to some other untimelv and 
Irish end— and she had retired nither 
to burjr a broken heart. We gained 
admission to the convent under the 
wing of a hakim, our Mend, who 
visited the sick sisters. If you would 
be admitted into the world's pene- 
tralia, han^ on the skirts of a hakim. 
His vocation is everywhere an open 
sesame. We have sat an honoured 
and £8ted guest in a Druse village, 
mider the shadow of a hakim who 
was dealing oat little packages of 
Epsom salts to all corners, and have 
smoked our chibouque in the zenana 
of a Maronite family, diatting with 
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the fair inmates, whilst he felt the 
pulse and examined the tongue of 
every member of the household. It 
was thus we cau^t ^impses of Sister 
Theresa's pale face through the grat- 
ing and therewith imagined we saw 
gner feeding on her damask cheeks, 
and detected all the signs of con- 
sumption and a l^roken heart. A 
little boy, the son of the doctor, 
had accompanied us, and was left 
with us in an ante-chamber whilst his 
father had an interview with his 
patients. In the wall was a round- 
about — common in convents — by 
which things might be conveved from 
the room we were in to the next, 
without persons being seen. We had 
heard much talking and bustling for 
some time, when presently the round- 
about turned, and presented to us 
plates of sweet cake and a bottle of 
wine. An idea seized us, and we 
thereupon acted on it, bv seizing our 
younff friend, popping him into the 
round-about, and giving it a sudden 
turn. The presence of this mannikin 
in the place of empty plates and 
glasses was greeted at first by the 
sisterhood with little shrieks and 
screens, which were soon succeeded 
b^ kisses, caresses, exdamations, pet- 
tmgs, pattings, and chirpings. Long 
after, our young friend reappeared^ 
verv much crushed and tumbled, 
looking as if he had had a severe 
bout of it— his mouth smeared with 
sweetmeats or kisses, and his pock- 
ets stuffed with dried fruits. 

After the lapse of many years we 
saw Sister — now Mother— -Theresa 
again. She was then a cheery old 
woman, fond of fun, very fond of 
snuff, and owning a brogue which 
might have passed current in Tip- 
perary. The love-story, it seemed, 
was a fudge— the broken heart had 
carried itself on to a green old ace. 
She was then out of canonicajs, 
unrobed and un-abbeesed — in wuftx^ 
as a wag said— enjoying the coun^ 
air of a nei^botning village. We 
had many a chat, and she used to 
talk pleasantly of her life and its 
expenences. There are the young- 
old and the old-young. She was of 
the former^ her heart, frvih and 
hearty, welling with kindly impulses 
and sympathies. We reminded her 
of ^e child and the roundabout 
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She laughed and said ''Ay, sure, 
girls must be kisriDg something, if 
not men — children, or birds, or 
puppies, or some pets.** She then 
told us how that many young girls 
from Lisbon and Ireland came to the 
'conyent as scholars and lay sisters 
merely, how that these were never 
suffered to be dull or depressed, but 
had in the evenings their dances, 
and songs, and plays in the cloisters 
and court : ana how she and the 
elder sisterhood sat looking at the 
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young forms as they passed like 
beams or shadows betwixt the ud)e& 
and listening to their voices ana 
laughter, r^oicing in the joy of ^ 
young hearts^ and dreaming of their 
own youth. As ^e spoke, we s»r 
not the wrinkles, the snuS, or tbe 
homely mb, and heard not the 
brogue. The love and charity of tiie 
heart had clothed her so witii tbe 
beauty of benienaocy, and givoi to 
her voice modulations sweeter thm 
the notes of Grisi 
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World-citizenship is a fprand thing 
-—grand, indeed, when it has been 
won by the energies^ enterprise, and 
intellect of a race, wnich has planted 
in every land some record or itself, 
and given to its children a wide pos- 
session in sacred spots and hallowed 
ground. In few parts of this great 
earth of ours does the Englishman 
feel himself an alien. In almost all, 
some action or memory of his race — 
the hero deed, the poet's thought, the 
high-souled mission, the explorer's 
adventure— connects him with the 
soil, and begets the tie of naturalisa- 
tion. He feels that he has a birth- 
right and a heritage there — a birth- 
right and heritage far above mere 
alTuyial possession, and giving him a 
higher ownership than belongs to 
those who have planted their vine- 
yards and placed their homes in the 
land : whose cattle feed in the yalleys 
and orink in the rivers ; but whose 
spirits haye never created for it the 
beauty of the grand thought and the 
strength of the great deed : and when 
this action, with which he claims 
kinship, is not that merely of adven- 
turous impulse or chivalrous heroism, 
but an action with an aim higher 
than ^lory, with a source deeper than 
ambition or enthusiasm, an action 
strong, true, and generous, charged 
with deep purpose and lofty prin- 
ciple, and markmg the character of a 
people who recognise an obligation 
Doyond individual interest, and a 
greatness beyond that of national 
aggrandisement, he may rightly 
deem the spot whereon it was ex- 
hibited sacred as a fatherland. 

Nowhere will this feeling be 



stronger than in Portugal. llieiO 
of glory which belongs to its latter 
age is his — his by inheritance. He 
looks through the length and breadth 
of the land ; he sees others gathering 
the grapes and plucking the figs ; 
others working the ploogh and 
wielding the sickle, bunding hoiw- 
steads, and fixing landmarks ; bat be 
feels that in every spot a noWff 
ownership is his — the ownerriiip <^ 
the glory of that noble strife which 
was fought in every hill and valley 
for the world's libCTty. The ^ 
ness of the policy which dewgnw 
that strife, the genius of tiie leader 
who directed it, the courage of Ae 
men who waged it, are his--hiB by 
inheritance, by the right of ra«- 
The grayes, the battle-fields, tbe ^ 
tones, are his title-deeds. Of tto 
strife there exists no greater record 
than 

"The treble worka, the vn«t desigM 
Of those laboured rampart-lines 
Where we greatly stood at bay, 
"Whence wo issued forth anew, 
And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted rines ^ 
Back to France her banded swarm* 

As monuments of military ^1^ ^ 
foresight, of national paiieoce and 
endurance, of individual genins, thej 
Lines will ever give to the E^^ 
man a property in the land. ^^^ 
Yes, they are constructed oat of tue 
indestructible features of the coantiy. 
All that is perishable in them w 
perish and decay Uke the things 
around ; the forts and redonbta are 
already crumblmg and falliog rm 
ruin; the roads are broken *JJ 
rutted j but the scaiped iidg«, "" 
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valleys, the dark passes, will be the 
same even in that dim futurity when 
the New Zealander shall stand on 
London Bridge. Other generations 
of men may possess the land, but 
these will remain, like Thermopylse 
and Marathon, to tell a wondrous 
tale of soldiership, and show how a 
great city thus treole-girt was saved, 
and the flood of invasion turned back 
from the land. Based on the river 
and the sea, crossing and connecting 
the great roads, and identified with 
the great landmarks, they will not 
pass away from the knowledge of 
men, but endure as deep-graven foot- 
marks of a people, and share the im- 
perishability ot their glonr. 

We are not about to inflict on thee, 
oh reader ! a military dissertation on 
the Lines. Are* not these things 
written in Napier and Jones 1 Our 
visit to them was part a study, mrt 
a pilgrimage, part a ramble. The 
past and the present, nature and 
heroism, the Duke and his Saxons, 
Massena and his Gauls, peasants, 
muleteers, beg^rs and vendas, re-' 
doubts and ravines, forts and orange- 
gardens, all mingled, blended, con- 
trasted, and harmonised, as things do 
in the "afoot" vision and "afoot" 
philosophy. The inmost of the treble 
works was round the city itself, and 
was intended to cover a retreat. It 
was a dernier resource— a providence 
of 'genius. It was never wanted. 
We never traced, or cared to trace, 
these inner lines studiously, or with 
an eye to art, for we had seen the 
outer, and knew they could never 
have been needed. We have saun- 
tered along them, as we would ever 
saunter through environs, idly, care- 
lessly, and luxuriously breathing the 
sweet air which came from field and 
garden ; looking down from the 
ridges on the suburban beauties of 
Bemfica ; on the valley arched by the 
gigantic aqueduct ; on the red sides 
of the Alcantara ravine— stopping to 
pluck an orange at the waysidegroves; 
halting to banter with those nymphs 
who are washing linen in the pool, 
dancing, laughing, and splashinjo^ the 
puddle-waters into a dirty foam. 
There are many things we would not 
wish to be in Portugal ; above all, 
we would not like to be a shirt, to be 
stamped and danced upon by brawny 
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feet ; to be rubbed and scrubbed be- 
twixt two stones ; to be beaten vin- 
dictively with sticks; to be wrung 
ruthless! V by brawny arms ; and then 
cast recklessly to dry on rocks or 
sand. We doubt not that the man- 
gling and laundress process is equally 
heartles& Cotton and linen could 
not stand this. It is well that the 
chemises and dickeys of the Beau 
Tibbs and Swiveller tribe are not ex- 
posed to such an ordeal. We enter 
into converse with these nymphs in 
the "afoot" tongue— a sort of basr 
tard medley of Spanish, Italian, and 
French, with here and there a Saxon 
or Celtic word well emphasized or 
naturalised with an "0" or "E" 
termination. Where the speech 
fails, we resort to pantomime, and 
eke out our words with laugh, smile, 
and gesture. Laughs, smiles, plea- 
sant tones, good-numoured looks, 
they are not set down in dic- 
tionaries or vocabularies, yet they 
have a world-wide interpretation. 
They are a language which even the 
great Babel dispersion did not con- 
found. We evidently get the worst 
of the dialogue, yet keep our ground, 
and depart at last in a triumph of 
" Vivas," " Adios," " Vayas," and Ut- 
tle chaff's, which are not orally intel- 
ligible, but chorus after us a sense 
of fim and badinage. We are not 
quite sure how we crossed these 
sandy hillocks to Fort St Julian, the 
termmation of the inner defence and 
point of the supposed debarkation ; 
we scarcely rt member, but we always 
reached it somehow, for we have 
looked often and often thence up on 
the rock of Lisbon, dark, rugged, 
and frowning, and out on the sea, 
suiving against rocks, breaking over 
sand-lmrs, and lapping idly in bays 
of yellow sand. 

The outer lines are une autre 
diose. To visit them we gird up our 
loins, take up our staff, and strap on 
our knapsack after the true afoot 
fashion. That old knapsack! how 
often have we buckled and un- 
buckled it! How often have we 
thought it a curse as it pressed on 
our shoulders at the ena of long 
ioumeyings, and a blessing as we 
laid it down on a couch or chair, and 
took therefrom sponges, soaps, and 
other luxuries I it mmgs before us 
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now a very veteran, marked with 
dint, and scar, and wrinkle. There 
are the patches and rough stitches, 
consequences of chance collisions 
with comers, carts, and protruding 
stumps ; there are the frayings from 
our having made it a cushion in 
our leanings against walls, or a pil- 
low in our restings and siestas on 
rocks ; there are little burnt streaks 
where we have desperately striven 
to light our lucifers.. There might, 
too, DC stains of fat sausages, of 
wine-drops and beer-dribblings, for 
we have made it ere now a table 
and a salver ; but these things only 
stain the delicate garniture of stay- 
at-home banquets, and soon rub out 
from the afoot material Were we 
a Roman, we should hang it up at 
the shrine of St Yagabondius, St 
Scallopius, or some patron of pil- 
grims and wanderers. As it is, it 
hangs, amid other relics, beside the 
old staff, the old hat, and the old 
boots. We keep it in memoriam^ 
not wistfully weeping over it in ten- 
der elegiacs^ but cheerfully recalling 
and rejoicing over its association 
with pleasant faces, pleasant scenes, 
pleasant places, long rough tramp- 
m^ pleasant baitings, sim-beatin^, 
twilight wanderings, bivouacs in 
ffroves and by fountains, rests at 
mns, ventas, albergos, and caravan- 
series. Like its master, it bears signs 
of rubs, jostlings, and wayfarings, 
but there may be work in it vet 
It is a pass^e though not iised-up 
knapsack. We make our first start 
up the river bv steamer, and try to 
take an early breakfast in its close 
and cramped salon. Such places 
are seldom odorous; this had an 
especial exemption from savouriness 
or sweetness. The atmosphere was 
oily and garlicky, thick and heavy 
with the steam of breath, cookery, 
and cigar-fumea Throuffh the dim- 
ness we catch glimpses of our fellow- 
voyageurs all busy with chocolate, 
stews, and omelettes. Clatterings of 
plates and cups, clashings of knives, 
iulpinffs, sighs, and gutturals fix)m 
fat ladies struggling with the diffi- 
culties of the meal, tell that the work 
of refreshment goes on bravely. We 
u\ *t Alhanara, the point where 
the Lines meet the river. A sho' 
soramblo up a steep path, and y 
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stand in the first redoubt, asdk : 
forth on the scene beyoni Tbe ? 
taresqne, the scenic, are for t^ ti 
in abeyance : the past is viik . . 
That scarped ridge and liwc^* 
doubts are once more aliye isr± i 
vitality of war ; the guns are n*. 
the battalions stand in calm i: 
firm array. The sqcmdroits (^ :: 
foe are topping the oppoate hs^ 
in hot pursuit ; his columns m » 
vancing in the confidence a^ - 
solence of triumph : histaTiinp^r 
sounding, his eagles are uplft^ 
he is driving" his enemy to hs 4 
Suddenly a barrier rii5e8 before i: 
bristling with guns and lined it 
that terrible infantry ; the w-k^ 
are reined in, the trumpets stifled t 
the eagles planted ; baffled and fc& 
he halts before that impregnabiiaT 
Now the Saxon soldiere oe f- 
deep, grand desi^ of their kac" 
and understand, in the result b^' 
them, why their ardour had te^ • 
long restrained, and their chiTili?" i 
spirit curbed. Now that deader r ' 
—proud sight and glorious thoop 
— the purpose so long contempiai''' 
so long planned, so long peisp^ 
in. so much opposed, grandly ^ 
filled ; sees the destiny of his »&• 
rising superior and ascendant;*^ 
—for the highest human mindcafift^ 
wholly sink its individu;Ji«m-|^ 
ownjudgment confirmed ; ^*^ 
which no personal glon^ no dir- 
ties or obstructions, coula indo« i^ 
to swerve from, at last a**^^ 
their issue, and feels that hc^ 
established for himself the Fio^ 
fame of knowing how to ^^^^ 
when and where to fight Bo«^ 
his vision must have stretched ts^ 
in glorious panoranuL that advaa^f- 
that onward march or battles, siep^ 
and victories, which, " followed np® 
valley and glen," " past the ?jT&f^ 
pines," had its close in the ea^!' 
own land. Portugal saved, ^"^ 
redeemed, France defeated, Engig 
triumphant, were the epoch* «^ | 
vision. FromAlhandraruoBi^^ I 
ragged ridge, extendinfir for five.*?! ^ J 
in a line i 
high-road. . 
thirteen re 
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made the extreme right of the first 
and second lines. It was deeply 
scarped, and was altogether an ugly 
thing to look at— a desperate thmg 
to dare. In rear of the line of re- 
doubts a broad road had been con- 
structed, connecting them with each 
other and with the river. The road 
and forts were broken and rainoua 
It is strange to see how quick are ^e 
processes of decay here— how soon 
walls crumble, how rapidly weeds 
grow, how ruts widen into pits, and 
stones loosen. In all the redoubts 
was the same picture of dilapidation. 
The embrasures had fallen in, the 
platforms were torn up, the maga- 
zines were choked with rubbish, and 
in the centre grew a wilderness of 
nettles and gigantic thistles. The 
lizards crept amid the stones, and 
rabbits had burrowed in and around 
them. The military road had become 
a mule-path, and was scarcely pass- 
able for bullock-carts. At the nead 
of the ridge was the valley of Cal- 
landria, opening over the fiats and 
salt-pans to the river. Here Mas- 
sena reconnoitred lon^ and anxiously. 
It was the weak pnomt, the oppor- 
tunity of the position. The stout 
abbatis plantea there, and the stal- 
wart men who would be posted 
behind, gave it, however, an awkward 
look : and he turned back reluctantly 
and despairingly, a foiled and baffled 
chief. Hence by the Aruda pass the 
first line is continued; the second 
turns to the left, across the valley 
and alon^ a steep and almost moun- 
tainous ndge, towards Bucellas. Our 
way is here. We descend into a 
vauey, and lose for a while the 
military tone and thought Nature 
claims us now — claims us by the 
beauty of flowers growing wildly and 
in masses on hedge and field, and of 
creepers — our own honeysuckle clus- 
tering thickly among the rest; — 
claims us by the fresn and pleasant 
sound of water, trickling over a 
broken rock and then running in rills 
through orange -groves bright with 
bloq^m, and vineyards msAi with 
the touch of industry ; — claims 
us bv a still softer and sweeter 
sound- because so rare in this land — 
the gushing thrill of a birdie's song. 
Our own thrush we thought must 
be the author of the melody, but it 
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was a much smaller songster which 
was favouring us with the solo, 
though not less indefatigable in its 
efibrts, for the little throat seemed to 
swell almost to bursting at each note. 
We would fain have fent our steps 
through these pleasant places, but 
our comrade, who had crammed well 
from maps, plans, and histories, 
would stick religiously to the line of 
defence, searchmg out every point, 
and examining every detail with the 
undeviatin^ perseverance of an Arab 
on a pilgrunage. There were some 
star-forts whicn we went blundering 
and grumbling about to find, and 
when found, <fid not make much of ; 
and then we trudged over the broken 
rugged ground of the bare ridge, with 
the sun beating on our heads, stum- 
bling over the neavy clods, and look- 
ing longingly on the verdure and 
shade and luxuriance of the valley 
below, rich with manj a patch of 
young vines just shootmg forth their 
branches ; with many an enclosure of 

ren ground, with orange-groves, 
trees planted in straight lines, 
and throwing out their dark straight 
shades over the rich red loam oe- 
neath, and here and there a village 
nestling at the foot of a hillock, with 
its church and convent towering over 
the clusters of small huts. The 
ridge, and our discontent, had at last 
an end, in a steep and abrupt descent 
into a narrow valley, or rather pass. 
Though its character was so soft, so 
peaceful, so redeemed by cultivation 
mm sternness or barrenness that it 
was hard to imadne it as the scene 
of conflict and bloodshed ; yet this 
was the key of the position — the 
strong point where men must have 
met m the death-stru^le. There 
the main road led, and there, in the 
bend where road and river are wind- 
ing side by side through gardens and 
orchards, the iron shower must have 
fallen on hundreds who were boldly 
marching on to death at the impulse 
of duty and honour. There, on yon 
BlopCj where the young vines are 
growmg now, was the battery placed 
which was to pour it forth ; and that 
rustic bridge, across which a long 
string of mules, with their burdens, 
are passing, and where two or three 
peasants are loitering, looking down 
into the clear stream below, or gos- 
3fi 
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nping with the mnleteera, had bem 
mined, that it mif ht be blown into 
the air when its defenden could no 
longer maintain it. It was a fair 
scene — too fair to hannonise with a 
thought of war ; and yet it is among 
such man J of its most terrible dramas 
have been acted. Again and acain 
have men, in the fierceness of their 
wrath, trampled down the budding 
vines beneath their feet ; trodden the 
ripe corn-stalks into the ground; 
thickened the dear quiet stream 
with blood 1 and with beauty around 
them, and the bright sun shining on 
their heads, have stood foot to foot, 
firm and resolute, to take or render 
life. 

The evening shades and the even- 
inff calm were falling now on the 
veulegr, deepening its softness, and 
harmonising wiw its peacefiilness, 
and we severed it for the time from 
our thoughts as a part of the lines, 
and linked it witn gentler themes 
and tenderer memories. The mate- 
rialism of a supper and a bed soon 
dispelled roughly, as things g[ the 
flesn always do, the poeti^ of medi- 
tation, and bade us thmk where 
these were to be found. In front, 
and in the mouth of the pa«L was 
the small town of Buoellaa Thither 
we turned our steps as to a city of 
refuge, though with no hopeful anti- 
cipations of good quarters or good 
viands. Our prospects did not im- 
prove much as we proceeded through 
the dirty narrow street, and spied 
inquiringly into each venda or house 
which seemed to promise shelter or 
passable entertainment for two weary 
men afoot The large chafaris in the 
square, with its spouting streams and 
cool basin, seemed the onlv resting- 
place likelv to offer itself, and it 
made one shudder to think of a night 
spent on its cold steps, sans bed, sans 
supper. At last a good Samaritan 
came up, and volunteered to conduct 
us to the hospedaria— a name whose 
hostelry sound raised our hopes and 
spirits anew. The house scarcely 
answered its grand-sounding title. 
It was one of the wine-shops or 
vendas of the country, but in con- 
sequence of possessing a sleeping- 
apartment, was dignified with the 
more imposing denomination. One 
or more places of this kind are found 
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in every duster of houses, and are 
almost all similar. Thej are the 
oases of muleteer and carter. The 
bar or guest-room is genoally small, 
and open to the street, and balways 
divided in the centre bv a long coun- 
ter, on the comer of which stands a 
cask, or generally a pisf s skin, bdlied 
out Dv the wine within to a most 
ridiculous caricature of the living 
animal in a rampant state, from 
whence is drawn the precious fluid, 
which is to mdsten the throat of 
muleteer and water-carrier, and make 
glad the sons of toil A small shelf 
along the wall holds the tumblers, or 
rather goblets, out of which the wine 
is drunk ; and sometimes a heap of 
small cheeses, made in pats like but- 
ter, which are regarded as a most 
toothsome accompaniment to the 
black bread and garlic A bench (s 
two and a table ocmiplete the furni- 
ture. One certain inmate, too, is a 
lean hungry-looking cur, who barks 
most furioudy and moessantly at all 
passers-by, but smoothes his crest 
and subdues his growl instantly that 
our crossing the threshold announces 
us as a customer. In our venda 
were several peasants; one. an old 
man, whose rarrowed cheeks, sun- 
burnt toil-worn form, and ragged 
dress, marked him as one of the 
humblest sons of labour, was sitting 
in a comer discussing a mess m 
beans and black htead with a gusto 
which reproached the fartidiousness 
of our hung;er. The delight, too, 
which shone in his eye, as he stretch- 
ed forth his hard bony hand to gra^ 
a proffered glass, and extended his 
hard-veined embrowned nedc that the 
contents might pass fr^y down in 
one grateful draught, was one which 
they who lie softly and feed sump- 
tuously can only fed vicarioudym 
the keener sense of othera The 
rest of the company were quaffing 
their wine and smoking their pajper 
cif^ars with that wdl-to^lo air which, 
with us, belongs only to those who 
have risen and strive above labour, 
but here is assumed by all who earn 
their bread by any other means tiian 
the lowest drudg^. The half-smug- 
gler, half-muleteer, the portly mill^ 
or oil-merchant, all claim this supe- 
riority over mere dqiendency, tnis 
aristocratic consdonsnessof tbe^tMfi- 
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tttvn sufficU, We wore greeted with 
salaams as we entered. Our ciffar- 
case, and our comrade's snuff-box, 
soon set us on an easy footing. Oh, 
the condliatoiy i)ower of the tabac ! 
How does the spirit of courtesy rise 
when the light is offered and the hat 
lifted ; how does it kindle and slow 
as the smoke curls gracefully Irom 
the mouth ; how does it grow into 
friendship ere the first ashes be 
knocked off ! 

For our repast was served a deli- 
cacy called came di porco, which was 
a number of pieces of fat pork float- 
ing about in a large brown dish, 
amid a sea of oil and grease. Our 
coming, and the savour of our repast, 
attracted a little crowd around the 
door. Amon^ them was an old blind 
beggar, his nead shaking and his 
beard wa^mnt^ with age. He stood 
fixed on iSe threshold, his sightless 
eyes turned towards our supper, but 
never obtruded himself by word or 
gesture ; his silence alone solicited 
our charity. The men, as they passed 
to and firo, patted him on the back, 
and thrust nim forward as an object 
of notice. He had been a soldado, 
they said, and had stood in that 
battle array behind the lines. This 
made conuradeship at once. We 
brought him forwuxi, and placed our 
dish of porco in his hanos. For a 
time he could not understand it 
Wine was evidently a common cha- 
ritv ; meat was a novelty. The de- 
light with which he fingered the 
unctuous morsels, and murmured soft- 
ly as he sucked and munched them, 
the quiet eiyoyment with which he 
sopped up the fat with crusts of 
biead, and slobbered it into his 
moutn and over his beard, showed 
that he was revelling in savoury 
food, which had long been strange to 
him, and which his soul loved. 

Our bedroom was an upper cham- 
ber, the only furniture of which was 
a large carved and massive oak chest, 
with massive iron bindinga Here 
was our lodging for the night, and 
we groaned mwardlv at the thought 
of Stving the hard plank for our 
bed ; but after a while the chest dis- 
gorged its contents in the shape of 
two comfortable mattresses, with ^- 
lows and blankets to match. We 
had lain down, and were softly doz- 
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ing, watching, as we went off, the 
shadows falling on the church wall 
opposite, when the apparition of a 
gaunt figure, robed in a brown gown, 
glided mysteriously by us, and passed 
on to the great ark, took therefrom 
something which was mysteriously 
placed beneath the robe, and then 
glided away as silently as it had 
come. A gleam of moonlight en- 
abled us to recognise our hostess, and 
in the morning we had the curiodtiy 
to examine the ark, which appeared 
to be the general depot for all the 
family valuables, embles, a{)i>areL 
culinary utensils, &c., and exhioitea 
a greater variety than any old cu- 
riosity-shop. These chests were 
made, it was sai<L during the French 
invasion, were nlled with all the 
valuables, and buried in the gar- 
dens, to escape the hand of the 
spoilera 

The mom saw us again afoot, again 
prosecuting our journey amid the 
same description of scenes and the 
same elementcL only that this day 
they were bolder and grander. In- 
stead of heights there were towering 
hills, and m place of vallevs deep 
gorges ; yet did the same character 

SrevaU throughout. The pass of 
[onte Chique, dark and mmd, with 
its precipitous sides and towering 
cab^ or hill-top. was a chan^ 
on the softness oi Bucellas. This 
again was one of the central points 
through which a high-road passed; 
but so impregnable was it by nature, 
that, though it entered into the de- 
fences, there was no thought of its 
being attacked. Onwards we passed 
from it, searching and huntmg for 
forts and lines amid thick brush- 
wood and on woody mounds, and 
had ever difficulty in tracing them, 
so ovei^grown were they by trees and 
shrubs. 

The evening came, and we were on 
our homeward path. The sun was 
fast sinking beneath the hills, and 
that half-golden, half-purple lignt so 
common in these soutnem lanos, yet 
so beautiful, was softly tinting the 
landscape as we passed on from a 
barren tract of sand, moor, and hill, 
into one of those rich vallevs which 
so ofben surprise the traveller here 
and in Spain, running like a golden 
thread througn a woof of dark colours. 
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A long bright wayy line of rich lux- 
uriance ran betwixt the shadow of 
two dark ridf^s, with here and there 
a tributary shooting away to the Bpun 
of the hills, and there forming a sort 
of amphitheatre, where the massed 
folia^^e brought its bright live hues 
into direct and defiant contrast with 
the hard sullen bareness of hill and 
rock. Here the pale light would con- 
cent re, ever seemuig to t^hiui with sym- 
pathetic antipathy the dull mountain 
colours, and to throw its rays loving- 
ly and playfully into the midst of 
things soft, bright, and beautiful as 
itself. The time suited the scene ; 
the time also suited the human life 
moving amidst it The sons of the 
south are seen ever to most advantage 
during their recreation. Pleasure, or 
rather ease, is their sphere, not toil 
Labour had now ceased, or all save 
that light easy labour which sits 
more gnicefully on them than the 
stress and burden of midnlay toil 
Such labour still kept many a foot 
fn)m the dance, ana many a hand 
from the guitar. Amid the young 
vines a line of fipires would be seen 
moving cautiously, gently hoeing the 
weeds from the roots, and plucking 
the dead leaves from the branches, 
sometimes stopping altogether to look 
at the setting sun, or to exchange 
greeting with passers-by. Beneath the 
thick foliage of an orange - grove, 
massed like a roof over the pillar-like 
trunks, would stand the owner, and 
perchance his portly wife, watching 
the proijress of the blossom, or paying 
little delicate attentions to each tree 
in succession. Farther on we pass a 
bridge, and then at a sudden and 
picturcsaue turn of the stream a 
group or girls would present them- 
selves, their naked legs glancing in 
the water, their arms tossing and 
beating linen, their tongues of course 
keeping time with their action. Some- 
times a donkey or two, almost cover- 
ed with a burden of green herbage, in 
charge of an old huiy and boy, would 
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pass ns, hurrying on impotiaitly at 
if oonsdous that the homr of rest and 
sapper was at hand. 

But for one instance of labour 
there were a dozen of recreation ; for 
one gronp engaged in li^taome tofl 
there were a dozen relaxed altoeether 
in enjoyment The venda was uways 
the centre of soch assemUiea. Thm 
the labourers lounged on benches, 
happy in the society of their cigaia 
There the muleteers, halting to feed 
their beasts, passea the wine-cup 
round, and snouted lusty vivas to the 
pa«sers4)y. There the cit, on his am- 
oling mule and well-fluffed aftddie, 
stopped a while to gossip with mine 
host, and try the merits of tiie vint- 
age. But elsewhere, too, the dramaiu 
pfr$once of the evening scoie were 
thickly strewn. ChilcSiood, carica- 
tured in diminutive jack-boots and 
woollen nightcaps, sported by the 
road-side. Old ladies sat at the 
doorways ei\joying the cool air, wi& 
their spindles lying idly on their li^ 
Young girls stood in the balccHues, 
or congr^ted round the fonntains, 
lazily filhng their pitdiaa, chatting 
gaily with one another, or coquetting 
with some passing p^tfant Ab the 
shadows deepened, the out-door scenes 
became less frequent^ bat still an open 
door or window would reveal a crowd 
of quiet revellers in the venda, or a 
family party aasembled round the 
supper-table. Still darker it became, 
and then all signs of life vanidied, 
save where a candle was seen in a 
window, or a train of bullock-carts 
stopped at the inn door, or a sleepless 
dog rushed out to bark at the strangers. 
Silent and still was everything, and 
the large white palaoes and quintas 
had in the moonlight a look of drraiy 
solitude and desertion. It was ni^t 
when we entered Lisbon, and our 
tread echoed solemnly in the silent 
streets, and our shadows had a 
strange look as they fell on the moon- 
lit pavement So finished our visit 
to the Lines. 
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A LETTBB TO I1UENJEU8. 



Deab Iben^us, — Is there snch a 
thinff among us at the present day as 
loyalty ? I have my doubts. Dare 
I express them in the now time-hon- 
oured columns of Maga 1 If I do, I 
shall probably raise an awM re- 
proachful phantom in the shape of 
the writer of the Court Circular^ 
puffing and blowing, and snorting 
with rage (if so polite a personage is 

Xble of vulgar emotions), at the 
imputation. " What ! " he may 
say, "do I not regularly register the 
incomings and outgoings of Majesty 
and Princedom ? Do 1 not tell how 
the Royal Pair walked on the slopes 
yesterday morning? Do I not tell 
how the Prince of Wales went to the 
Glacier des Bossons, attended by Al- 
bert Smith — or how he clomb the 
height of the Drachenfels, attended 
by (General Oodrington? Do I not 
even venture to listen in spirit behind 
the drawing-room curtams at Os- 
borne while a certain foreign Royal 
Highness is whispering sweet no- 
things in the ear or a certain native 
Royal Highness ? And do I not ride 
on the pilot-engine to Balmoral, and 
there record how her Majesty conde- 
scended to worship €k>d last Sunday, 
like any other Ohnstian, in the parish 
church of Orathie — and how many 
guests she invites to dine with her 
each day, and what their favoured 
names are? Anddo I not faithfully Jot 
down how the Scottish mist— which 
wets a Southron to the sldn, and, like 
Canute's disobedient sea, is no re- 
specter of persons— prevented the 
Koyal par^ from takmg their accus- 
tomed airmg— and how the Prince 
Consort went out deer-stalldng never- 
thelesflL and instead of finding Land- 
seer^s ^Children of the Mist ' found 
only the mist without its cnildren, 
even Royalty being occasionally sub- 
ject to bad sport ? And whenever an 
especially interesting occasion occurs, 



which used to occur annually, do I 
not accurately publish the bulletins 
of those eminent physicians, and re- 
cord with heartfelt joy each day that 
' the Queen and mfant Prince or 
Princess are both doing well,' feeling 
most unselfish delight at the final 
announcement that no more bulletins 
will be issued ? And do I not also 
bear testimony to the loyalty of 
others ?— how there was a triumphal 
arch erected at the entrance to the 
High Street of Yellington or Aber- 
flagon, under which Migesty deLped 
to pass; and how the banners of the 
lately allied armies were hung out 
from the windows, with a goodly 
show of animal and vegetable flowers; 
and how the Mayor and the Corpora- 
tion, with chains of gold round their 
necks, robes of silk, and roses in their 
button-holes, cheeks, and noses, did 
then and there present the ancient 
keys, without which presentation, by 
an amiable fiction^ Majesty itsea 
might have been obhged to knock at 
the gate or gateway m vain, or have 
been driven to enter it by force of 
arms ? And do I not record, for the 
benefit of the milliners, how that her 
Mtgesty wore a plain straw hat on 
this occasion, and patronised in her 
costumes the home- manufacture, thus 
showing at once her patriotism and 
her humility? And do I not, in fact — 
and to sum up— follow Majesty every- 
where—with mute observance intrude 
upon its closest privacy, and register 
auke its most public and most do- 
mestic transactions, like its very re- 
cording angel ? And if that is not a 
proof of loyalty, both in the abstract 
and in the concrete, I do not know 
what is." Softly and not so fast, say 
we, our dear wnter of the Covrt Cir- 
cular. If this be loyalty in the case 
of Royalty, it is surely loyalty in the 
case of William Sykes. Esquire, now 
lying under sentence or death at New- 
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gate priflon, for marderme his fiither, 
mother, and three little orothen at 
a sitting but now said to be a con- 
verted cnaracter, most interesting to 
the religious world. Not only are the 
sayinfiB and doings of the said Wil- 
liam Bykes minutely chronicled, the 
chance utterances of nis mouth being 
gathered up like crumbs of manna 
by the eager caterer to public taste, 
but his veiy ficice is made known to 
the world through the illustrated 
papers, and carried by the colonial 
post through dominions where the 
sun never sets. We cannot see how 
this microscopic spirit can be lovalty 
in the case of the Queen and her 
family, and not loyalt;^ in the case d* 
William Sykes, Esquire, convict-at- 
law. In both cases we snould be in- 
dined to pronounce it a far different 
thing— not loyalty, but Paul Pryism 
— the mere official and officious ex- 
pression of idle and vulgar curiosity, 
alien what is lovalty, rightly and 
properly so called f If we would 
form an idea, we must consult the 
meaning of the word. It is the feel- 
ing of obedience in contradistinction 
to the feeling of independence ; the 
feeling of law, and order, and duty, in 
contradistinction to the feeling^of 
license, disorder, and self-wilL The 
general order. '* England expects 
every man to do his duty," embodies 
this feeling of loyalty as well as it 
can be done in words. In a monarch- 
ical countiy, loyalty expresses the 
respect which every good subject 
ought to feel for the Sovereign, dis- 
tinct from affection for the p^son, 
notwithstanding that the two sen- 
timents are generally combined, as 
the fountain of law, and the expres- 
sion of the Divine government on 
earth j in a republican country like 
America, loyalty might be used— we 
know not if it is— to mean attachment 
in the citizen to the Constitution. 
It is to me a right lovely word, how- 
ever rare in its applicability. It is 
much to the credit of the Scottish 
dialect that in the North it is syno- 
nymous with goodness, and that 
" the land of the leal** is but another 
expression for Paradise. Loyalty is 
the feelinj; of which duty is the prac- 
tical apphcation. These twin graces 
form tne basis of all human happmess: 
they are rays emimating from hea- 



ven; while such things as honour, 
glory, freedom, wealth, fiune, are Iwt 
eartnly lamplights in comparificm. 
Happy alone are they who walk 
by tne heavenly lights, for where 
they shine, alone is there ceitaiiity 
about the causeway of life. Obe- 
dience, which is the child of Loyahy, 
is evermore to be preferred to the 
vaffueness of independent acdon ; it 
is far more lovaUe and loving ; and 
those who have passed that sjning- 
time of life to which it belongs as a 
ri^t and a privil^e, may well heave 
a siffh over the stem neoeaaity. l%e 
child is fiurer than the parait— the 
woman than the man ; to him a ce^ 
tain degree of freedom is a duty, not 
to be boasted o^bot to be regarded 
in the light of a terrible trust— an 
awM responsilnlity ; in fisct, nothing 
lees than part of the ponishment oi- 
taOed on the race by liie Fall Bead 
the countenances of the freest natioDfl 
of the world, and say whether thej 
are also the happiest ; and read tb« 
countenance of the middle-afed miB, 
whose brow is clouded witb caring 
for manj things, and say whether he 
is happier than the viigin of nineteen 
— whose darkest hour is the Mav 
thunderstorm of a 1ovot*s quarrd, 
with freshness and fmrnnob as its 
result It \& much to be feared that 
the antique feeling of loyalty to Uie 
Sovereign has paned away mm us 
as a nation for ever. There was a 
time when the sanctuary of the royal 
presence was planted round with a 
grove of respectful observance of an- 
cient growth and solemn a^)e<^ *Kr 
cured from impertinent intrusion by 
the religion of the spot ; now we have 
been obliged to substitute a quick- 
set hedge of etiquette, which vul- 
garity delights to peep over, and 
occasional audacity to clear at a 
bound. The Sovereign can only be 
approached or addr^sed bv proxy, 
and by the interposition of a cere- 
monial which is irksome ^and dis- 
tressing to all who are not initiated 
in the coinplicated mysteries c^ a 
democratic Court Hie priests of this 
ceremonial are a race of official me- 
diators who have sprung up from the 
corruption of the kin^y authority, 
and who correspond in position to the 
class of human mediators, which the 
corruption of religion interposes in 
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certain churcheB between man and his 
Maker, indicating less a devout faith 
than a widely-spread infidelity. The 
spell has been Woken by revolution. 
In France, the feeling of lojralty has 
never survived the shock of the guil- 
lotine which struck off the he^l of 
the sixteenth Louis. It was evoked 
in vain to throw a halo round the 
throne of the Citijsen Kins;, which 
vanished at the first angiy breath of 
the Power that called it into bein|^. 
The two Napoleons^ knowing it vain 
to hope to resuscitate it, threw away 
the hollow pretence, and preferred to 
fence the imperial purple with the 
X>ali>able strength of some half a 
million of bayonets. In England, the 
feeling of loyalty received a mortal 
wound on the awful dOth of January, 
when a king was brought up for judg- 
ment before a self-constituted tribu- 
I nal, and condemned to death contraiy 
to the laws of the realm, in the midst 
of ominous and melancholy drcum- 
stanoes; the people an unwUling 
witness of the parricide — helpless, 
and groaning — ^uttering vain cnes at 
intemds, in spite (? the brutal 
soldiery, of " Qoa save your Mjyesty ;" 
the arch-rebel Cromwell insultm? 
with his high spirits the universiu 
gloom, and with school-bo^r wanton- 
ness daubinff the face of ms fellow- 
rencide with ink, unconsciously s^- 
bolising the blackness of his giiilt : 
and after the judicial murder haa 
been consummated, the soft, thick 
snow-shower covering the pall of the 
royal dead, and seeming to the 
simple-minded bystanders a Heaven- 
sent declaration of the innocence of 
the sufferer. Truly, the passing bell 
of Charles I. was the knell of virgin 
loyalty in these kingdoms; and it 
seems in some sense true to us, that 
from that moment the unconscious 
and youthful happiness of *' Merry 
England" passed for ever. 

Tlfs pif«f wi^nyify tit iimffv^mt* 

In the indignant reaction against 
Poritan tyranny, of which the Resto- 
ration was the first fruits, a reaction 
which naturally led to extravagan- 
cies in the otter direddoiL Loyalty 
aM(iHiiili!iHBHI ^flounsh anew ; 

• Jk was made 




to appear ridiculous in the assertion 
by the High Church divines of the 
non-resistance principle, and the in- 
terpretation of^ the Divine Right of 
kin^ in the servitude of the subject, 
which they found it impossible to 
adhere to when James II. persecuted 
their own body ; although it was in- 
vested with no ordinary dignity by 
the heroic death of Montrose, and 
later by the devotion of Claverhouse. 
It was well that Loyalty, like the fir^t 
Caesar, met its doom with noblen^s 
and decency. It expired in the hour 
of victory in the pass of Killiecrankie, 
and was buried m the military doak 
that enwrapt the body of Dundee. 

Fortunately, firom the fact of the 
present sovereign of the British em- 
pire bein^ a woman^ we are less able 
to appreciate at this day such a col- 
lapse of loyalty. Devotion to her 
sex, and a well-founded attachment 
to her virtues and graces^ supply the 
void which the abstract idea nas de- 
serted, and all men shout with one 
accord, "God bless her!" But it 
was otherwise in the case of the last 
George and the last William. The 
Tories were then the only loyal party. 
They stuck to both those kings, as 
kings, through good report and evil 
But generally Gfeorge IV. was unpo- 
pular, and William IV. only saved 
ids popularity by playing, in ois sim- 
plicity, with the dangerous fire of 
Reform, and at the price of great 
part of his dignity. It is to be 
noped that our Queen may reign long 
enough for loyalty to grow up asain 
from its roots to something of its 
pristine stature. 

k In reading the records of the ever- 
memorable wars of Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, it is interesting to ob- 
serve how oistinct is the sentiment 
of religious loyalty, from the fawning 
obsequiousness of a slave for his 
master, or a blindness to the faults 
and weaknesses of the personages who 
are its objecta To this Macaulay 
bears an honest, though perhaps un- 
willing, testimony. Many of the 
Royalists, who boldly met death or 
confiscation of estates in the cause of 
Charles L in his latter days, had dis- 
tinguished themselves by opposition 
to those arbitrary acts which were 
the immediate causes of the breach 
between King and Parliament They, 
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and not his&natical aiemies, formed 
a correct estimate of the King's cha- 
racter. They saw that it was neoes- 
sary for the happiness both of King 
ana people that the limits of the 
power (H each should be correctly 
understood and defined, and they 
were anxious to bring about a proper 
balance of the Constitution, by which, 
once settled, it might be able to work 
on without imp^ment It must 
well be remembered that such limits 
had never been determined before ; so 
that, in considering the histoir of the 
Civil WarSj we must not be forward 
to chai^ either party with a breach 
of the Constitution in its axmressions 
or measures of defence. The King 
had abundant precedents for occa- 
sional acts of arbitrary power ; the 
Parliament had also precedents for 
resisting them peaoefuDv. But when 
it came to this pass, that the Par- 
liamentary leaders, seeing the op 
portunity of their selfish ambition in 
an extraordinaij political and reli- 
gious fermentation, evidently aimed 
at the subversion, not only of the 
Crown, but of the House of Lords, — 
then it at once became the manifest 
duty of ail ffood men and true to 
ranire themselves under the banner 
of the King — which was first set up 
at Nottingham * and we find, indeea, 
that they actually did so, and under- 
went the vicissitudes of his fortunes, 
and those of his son, with an earnest- 
ness and heartiness which left nothing 
to be desired but a superior intdli- 
gence with r^ard to the means of 
succesa 

I cannot see how any generous 
man of the present day, wnatever his 

S resent pohtical leanings may be, can 
o otherwise than side in his sym- 
pathies with the Cavaliers. Only con- 
sider for a moment the two kinds of 
couiage which animated the rival 
armies. What had the Cavaliers to 
gain by espousing the cause of 
Charles? Aosolutely nothing. His 
grateful promises, in case of success, 
could not have been distributea 
among so manv^ in case of failure, 
they had everythmg to lose, for they 
were the great bulk of the landholders 
of the country. Their courage was 
the courage of duty, springing from 
that spontaneous ooeaienoe to the 
powers that be which animates every 



healthily-coiistitated miad. Tbej 
knew that a King would not have 
been placed over them without the 
will of God. and they felt that in 
supporting tne King they wore doing 
Qod's wifl. wiUiout coDsideniig tiie 
profit and loss to themselves in time 
or in eternity. On the other band, 
the courage of the Boondheads was, 
in the case of the leaders — each as 
Cromwell— that animal oooraee with 
which designing men. are endued to 
eniU>le them, for some inscrutable 
puipoee, to cany out their ambatioua 
designs j in the case of the followers, 
it was, either in a political or religioas 
sense, the fur^ or cowardice. The 
political fjEmatics of the day feared, 
or affected to fear, the thxeatened 
destruction of Magna Charta in the in- 
creasing demands of the Crown for 
supplies, springin^^ from its necessi- 
ties : but they feared more tiiose 
wholesome restrictions which would 
have prevented the liberty of the sub- 
ject from degenerating into demooa- 
tic licentiousness. But this class was 
soon merged in the more formidable 
body of the religious fematica. These 
men, after, in a£ probability, leading 
disreputable lives m theur youth, ana 
systematically neglecting the means 
of ^^raoe provided by the Church of 
their fathers, threw the blame of their 
own shortcomings on the Church her- 
self ; fancied that in her they could 
discover no salvation ; jumped to the 
conclusion that her services were ido- 
latrous and impure ; and, in a davish 
and selfish apprehension for the safety 
of their private souls, broke aU the 
chiuns of^ public duty, and trusted to 
make themselves meet for heaven by 
turning their backs on the reli^on 
of their baptism, and doing that which 
was ri^t m their own eyes. In the 
arrogance of their own conceit they 
adopted the darkest and most un- 
charitable tenets of the sect of Loyohi. 
The Jesuit always leaves a loophole 
for charity in " invincible ignorance f 
and will tell you, when uttering de- 
nunciations against those who do not 
hold his oreedj that he is but an echo 
of the Toice or the univer^ Church, 
so that his bigotry invests itself with 
a certain respet^ability, and his worst 
wish for his spiritual enemies is, that 
their bodies ma^ be burnt with fire, 
for the salvation of their souls. 
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The Puritan, on the other hand, pre- 
tends, on the strength of his wretched 
reason, to " lustify the ways of God 
to man ;" blasphemes holy names, in 
calling the aberrations of his own 
intellect the prompting of the Holy 
Spirit ; and, holdmg himself and the 
mmtic few who thmk with him as 
the elect of €k>d, consi^all the rest 
of the world, without pitjr, mer^, or 
remorse, to eternal peraition. So we 
find that^ with the noliest and purest 
of all religions for their excuse, these 
Roundh^ds of the Civil Wars perpe- 
trated the same enormitieswhich have 
lately been practised by the fanatics 
of tne debased Hindoo superstition 
They had but to learn to took upon 
themselves as the children of Israel, 
and to fancy themselves under divine 
guidance, and their political enemies 
at once became Amalekites, Ammon- 
ites, and Philistines ; and any outrage 
committed upon them was not omy 
justifiable, but pnuseworthy. If they 
destroyed them utteriy, root and 
branch, they were only doing their 
duty ; if thev spu^ any, even the 
women and cnilcuren, they were guilty 
of culpable n^ligence, and made 
themselves partekers of the sin of 
Saul when he forbore to hew Agag 
in pieces. In fact, A^Bg was the 
very name by which wey chose to 
designate the amiable and unfortu- 
nate Prince whom they succeeded in 
destroying. 

Would you know what has brou^t 
back my thoughts from the very stir^ 
ring times in which we live, to the 
times of our great-great-grandfathers, 
and induced me to muse and prose 
on the subject of loyalty ? I nave 
received Mr Hughes* new edition 
of the Boscobel TracU. a republicar 
tion of the papers relating to one 
of the most interesting episodes in 
English history— the escape of King 
Charles IL, after the disastrous battle 
of Worcester. The volume is pre- 
&ced with a capital Introduction, 
which takes a masterly grasp of the 
drcnmstances of the time, embodied 
in the shape of an answer to a letter 
firom the late Bishop of Llandaff, 
whose letter, also published, is full 
of valuable remarks. The Introduc- 
tion is followed by a Diai^, in which 
the fhcta are given in their historical 
order, very carefully arranged ; and 



then come the Tracts themselves. 
The editor makes a comparison be- 
tween Charies IL and Oharles Ed- 
ward, unfavourable to the latter ; and 
he seems balanced in his opinions of 
the former King, thinking that, on 
the whole, there was much to be 
said for his public character. I pre- 
sume, from the way in which the 
editor has done his work, that it 
was a labour of love. In these 
days of mitigated speaking, there 
is something intensely refreshing 
in the hearty outspoken Toryism 
of these Tracts, the most important 
of which are written by one Thomas 
Blount (one of those names which 
seems to carry loyalty on the face of 
it, as Bradshaw and others carry dis- 
anectioiL although some of those who 
bear sucn names may be innocent of 
the imputation). Devotion to the 
royal authority and affection for the 
royal person is the life-blood of these 
spirited papers, coupled with a deli- 
iXLcy in consulting the private feel- 
ings of the Sovereign, far different 
from the machine-Bke stiffness of 
nineteenth-century etiquette. Set- 
ting aside the deeply-rooted and an- 
cient feeling of loyalty which the 
rude temped of the time had shat- 
tered but not yet eradicated, the 
Sovereigns of the house of Stuart 
seem to have been gifted with a sin- 
gularly fascinating presence, which 
made, by conversation, friends into 
devotees, and often enemies into 
friends. It is not very difficult to 
form a tolerably correct estimate of 
the character of Charles L, from 
his portraits by Yandvke. His 
tastes were evidently refined, even 
to fastidiousness : this we may judge 
from his delicate hands, his dr^ 
and bearing. His carriage seems in- 
dicative of languor rather than of 
energy ; and in spite of the general 
nobleness and generosity of his traits, 
there is an expression of obstinacy 
disdnct from resolution, and quite 
consiBtent with its opposite, in the 
lines about his mouth and the sockets 
of his eres. The whole countenance 
tells of fine feeling, coi\joined with 
mental c^xicity bv no means above 
the average. All is shaded by a 
cloud of melancholy, yet far removed 
from asceticism ; a temper which, 
without being genial itselr, was quite 
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ready to tolente geniality in othen. 
It is easy to see at a ^ance that his 
was not a strong nature, but one 
that would have been quite adequate 
to his position in any but the per- 

eexing times in which he lived. He 
IS been accused of violating the pri- 
yileges of Parliament, bv attempting 
to anest members in the House <h 
Commons ^ and this attempt has been 
construed mto a deliberate design <^ 
reducing the power of that House to 
a nullity. Probably the act, though 
rash and illegal, was but the effect <^ 
impulse, and the bewilderment of 
the circumstances in which he found 
himself suddenly placed. The dark- 
est stain on the memoiy of this Kinff 
is his surrender of Lsiid and Stra^ 
ford to the indignation of the Parlia- 
ment — a passage in his life which is 
utterly &tal to any the smallest re- 
putation for moral courace. But the 
very fact of that surrenaer seems to 
acquit him of complicity in the abso- 
lutist conspiracv which appeiured to 
have been tacitly, if not openly, the 
obyect of the counsels t>f this noble 
though ambitious pair. 

Strafford and Laud had acquired 
over the Kin^ the natural ascendancy 
of superior mmds. He felt that th^ 
stood in the way of a good under- 
standing between himself and the 
people. He felt that, as long as they 
live(L the breach could only widen, 
and he had not sufficient tact to get 
out of the difficulty gracefully, in 
his bitterer moments, it was pmiootly 
natural that those friends who served 
him but too zealously should seem 
the greatest enemies of his happiness. 
Anaas a matter of &ct it is not im- 
probable that their political conduct, 
oy playing too high a game, did per- 
manently compromise Uie position of 
the Crown, and render roconciliation 
with the Parliament, not without 
design on their part, impossible. But 
the grandeur or their deaths casts a 
lustro on their lives, and places them 
on the same pedestal witn Montrose 
and Dundee, who, without influenc- 
ing the counsels of their respective 
sovereigns, confined themselves to 
doing their duty in a military capa- 
city. But whatever was the charac- 
ter of Charles L in prosperity or 
doubtful ciroumstances, when the 



tide 



once turned aoinrt hiai, 
and when difficulticB had finally re- 
solved thimiBelvesintodefqMur, it naes 
mdoallv to the heroic statorCy and he 
dies a Martvr, if not in the strictest 
sense to roligion, at least to those 
principles to which he believed him- 
self stronghr bound by his ooronation 
oath. And hero he stamis in bri^t 
relief as compsred with Charles iL, 
who was doubtless in natural cspa- 
city a superior man. Charles L pre- 
feired to die rather than sign ibe 
Covenant^ on which ooadition the 
Scottish army would have saved his 
crown. Any pditical conoeBsion he 
appeared raeufy to make, but he eon- 
sidered his duty to Qod Uie first doty 
to his country. Charles IL was 
ready to swallow the Cov^iaat at a 
gulp, to give himself a chance of soc- 
ceeoing to a crown whidi he had 
never yet worn. Every aUowanoe 
ou^ to be made for his position. It 
is impossible to imagine any being 
so th<»roughly without occupation as 
a Prince in exile ; his rank pre- 
cludes all political, pohaps all mih- 
tary employment abroad ; he is 
forced to degrading shifts to live; 
his supplies reach him by unoatain 
and mxnl romittances; his self-TO' 
spect is midermined by the attempt 
to 8l^>port his dignity without ue 
means : everything seems to coo- 
duce to render him a Timcm or an 
Aldbiades. Charles IL was not 
made by temperament for a hermit, 
and so he naturally h^tsed into a 
libertine. His nature was broad and 
ffenial; he loved his jest and he loved 
nis friends ; but the rough usage of 
his youth just soured him to the 
degree that he loved his jest better 
thui his friends. The restrictions 
which were forced upon him by the 
hardships of his exile, no doubt pro- 
duced an undue craving for the 
pleasures which power and money 
could purohase, until self-indulsenoe 
became a habit, which to his uttest 
day he could not shake <^ Yet he 
was generous and just when thrown 
upon his better nature, and quite 
capable of seeing things and men in 
a true light On one occasicm, after 
his Bestoraticm, when on a royal 
progress, he was fidn to stop at a 
olergyman*s house in the countiy. 
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He was aooompanied by Nell Owynne. 
and the courageous priest dedinea 
to admit his Sovereign with such a 
following. Some ki^ would have 
borne a grudge agamst, or eren 
ruined the poor parson. A bishopric 
fell vacant soon after, and the King 
was asked whom he wouTd appoint 
The Kin^ replied, to the wonder of 
his courtiers, ''Well, I shall appoint 
the man who shut his door against 
poor NelL" 

His conduct in Scotland appears 
80 utterly unprincipled^ when he was 
brought face to face with the execu- 
tioners of Montrose— that one most 
faithful of his servants— that the de- 
feat at Worcester and his subsequent 
wanderings seem i>oetical justice. 
Yet the manner of his bearing these 
misfortunes is most admirable. His 
courage never seems to have flinched ; 
his hopefulness was only abated dur- 
ing moments of physical depression ; 
his elastic good-humour buoyed him 
up throughout, and appears to have 
communicated itself to all the com- 
panions of his weary way. When he 
was gone, he must have left a most 
favourabla impression behind him; 
and it was no wonder that the pneople 
of England, depressed and fatigued 
bv the harsh and chilling tvrumy 
01 Cromwell, welcomed in the end 
the return or " the meiry Monarch " 
with universal acclamation. This is, 
indeed, 'the less surprising^ when we 
consider what the condition of the 
country was under Puritan rule as 
early as the date of Worcester fight 

" Throughout the kingdom," Bays 
Lingard, " the lower claBses loudly com- 
plained of the burthen of taxation ; in 
several parts they suflbred under the 
preesure of penury and fisanine. In 
Lancashire and Westmoreland numben 
perished through want ; and it was oer- 
tified by the magistFatee of Cumberland 
that thirty thousai^ funilies in that 
county had neither seed nor bread com, 
nor the means of procuring either." 

The month of January was one of 
evil presage for the Royal cause. On 
the dOth of January 1648. the head 
of Charles the Martyr rolled on the 
scaffold ; on the 1st of the same 
month, 1661, his son was invested 
wi^ the emblems of a short-lived 
sovereign^i under dicomstances 



which did little credit to any of the 
parties concerned. 

" On the first day of the new year he 
rode in procession to the church of Scone, 
where his ancestors had been accustomed 
to receiTe the Scottish crown ; then, on 
his knees, with his arm upraised, he 
swore by the Eternal and Almighty 
God to obserre the two Covenants ; to 
establish the Presbyterial gOTemment in 
Scotland and his funily; to giro his 
assent to acts for establi^iing it in his 
other dominions; to rule according to the 
law of God and the lovable laws of the 
land ; to abolish and withstand all false 
religions; and to root out all heretics 
and enemies of the true worship of God, 
convicted by the true Church of God. 
Argyle then placed the crown upon his 
head, and seated him on the throne, 
and both nobility and people swore al- 
legiance to him, ' acoordinff to the Ka- 
tional Covenant, and the Solemn League 
and Covenant"* 

Having thus put his conscience in 
his pocket, for tne sake of obtaining 
a body of auxiliaries, who were but 
lukewarm in his cause, Charles IL 
conceived the bold design of in- 
demnifying himself for the loss of 
Scotland By reconquering England. 
While Cromwell and his generals 
were reaping the fruits of their vic- 
tories in the north, and reducing 
isolated places, Charles thought that 
by a rapid inarch he could be before- 
hand with them, obtain possession of 
the southern kingdom, and shut its 
gates in the faces of the conquerors. 
The scheme was grandly conceived, 
and boldly carried out; but the 
youn^ King redconed literally with- 
out his host, as Louis Napoleon did 
at Strasbui;^ and Boulogne. England 
was taken by surprise, and was not 
in a condition to rise at Mb bidding 
at so short a notice. He had lived 
too much abroad to make due al- 
lowance for Saxon unreadiness. 

Estimating the English by the 
French^ who on occasions can take 
immediate advantage of a sudden 
change of circumstances, and adapt 
their conduct to it in a moment^ as 
was proved at the return of the First 
Napoleon from Elba, he expected a 
simultaneous ridnffof all theCavaliers 
in England, and that no task would 
remain for him when he reached the 
centre of that country but the organ- 
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isation^ at short notice, of an anny 
numencally oTerwhelnun^. Let us 
turn to the first page of the Diary 
of those events, placed first in order 
among the Botatbd Papert^ which 
also contain a Journal written by the 
King himself : — 

" In the beginning of August 1651, 
Cbarioe II. decided on the bold measure 
which for a time perplexed the ctlcula- 
tions of the Protector ; and, ey»ding the 
vigiUnce of the ParliAmentary army, 
marched over the Scottish frontier, with 
a force amounting to about 8000 foot 
and 3000 horse— provided, it should 
seem, with uo better artillery than six- 
teen leather guns. As the troops, con- 
sisting chiefly of Scots CoTenanters, 
stood in a situation of peculiar delicacy 
with the Royalists of the English coun- 
tieSy the strictest discipline was observed, 
as a necessary measure of concilktion. 
In one case, some stragglers had robbed 
an orchard ; in another, a soldier had re- 
fused payment at a publican's on the road. 
In both instances the offenders were 
pimished with death ; and it is probable 
that these harsh measures produced their 
effect in the unmolested progress of the 
army as &r as Warrington. At this 
place Lambert and Harrison, whose 
troops had hitherto formed a flying corps 
of observation, concentrated 7000 men, 
with a view of disputing the passage of 
the river, the bridge over which had 
been broken down. The passage was 
soon made practicable by means of 
planks laid across the broken piers ; and 
Charles, leading on his men with great 

entry, effected his purpose in the 
of the enemy, who, pursuant to the 
orders of Cromwell, offerod no very ob- 
stinate resistance, and withdrew their 
forces without rifling a general engage- 
ment On August 22d the King arrived 
before the loyal town of Worcester, 
where it had been his intention to esta- 
blish his first permanent headquarters. 
The ruinous fortifications of Uie city 
were speedily abandoned by the enemy's 
garrison of 500 horse; and Charles, 
making his triumphal entry forthwith, 
was proclaimed on the 23d. The next 
two or three days were spent in prepara- 
tions for the grand muster, which was to 
take place on the 26th, as well as in the 
usual ceremonials and rejoicings, and 
the refreshment of the wearied army, 
who, nevertheless, with true covenanting 
seal, found leisure to quarrel with certain 
expressions used in a sermon preached 
by Mr Crosby, an eminent divine of the 
town, as attributing an undue spiritual 



sntbority to the King as head of the 
ChurdL" 

In the midst of this short heyday 
at Worcester came in Lord Derby to 
join the King^ but in the same state 
m which Mazeppa came to join 
Charles XIL of Sweden bdbre the 
fatal battle of Pultowa. He brought 
no reinforcements with him, as ex- 
pected, from the northern counties; 
for the parliamentary colonel, lil- 
burn, had completely routed his un- 
disciplined levies, and he himself was 
wounds in the enga^ment, and 
forced to fly for his life. On hk 
way he was fain to shelter himself 
at that yenr Bosoobel House whidi 
afterwards became so famous in his- 
tory as the asylum of the King. 
Things looked bad. The 26th August 
must have been an anxious day for 
the King. This was the dav ap- 

Sioted for the muster in Pitcncrdt 
eadow of all the forces that had 
answered to his summona 

" Many cavaliers of high family came 
in with small levies of horee — among 
them, Lord Talbot, and Sir Walter, with 
three other gentlemen of the ancient and 
chivalrous name of Blount • This com- 
paratively slight accession of force, how- 
erer, was not suflloient to encourage the 
King in his original project of marching 
to London, where on this rery day his 
proclamation was burnt by the hangman, 
and a counter manifesto of the most 
threatening nature promulgated. In 
the mean time, the Pariiamentary main 
army, whose numbers, varying according 
to different reports, certeinly trebled 
the muster-roll of the Royal forces, 
began to push their outposts round the 
city, and everything seemed to portend 
the approach of a dedsive actton." 

We must well remark here the 
gteaX disparity of force on the two 
sides. Accounts differ, but all agree 
that the Parliamentary army was 
vastly superior in numbers. Con- 
sidenoff the coldness of part of the 
King's force, this throws the strongest 
light on the valour of the true Cava- 
liers, who long and hotly disputed 
the victory, though with an enemy 
in the highest state of discipline and 
efficiency, and succeeded, after die 
battle was lost, in covering the re- 
treat of the Kinjg. It was easv to 
see from this action alone on which 
side lay the superiority in oouiaga 
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** Peroeiying themselTeB hemmed in 
gndually by a disciplined force trebling 
their own, the Royalists immediately 
determined on trying the chance of a 
spirited and desperate measure. In the 
night, from 1200 to 1500 men, under 
General Middleton, attacked Cromwell's 
headquarters, wearing their shirts over 
their armoiur for the better distinction 
of their own forces. Owing, however, 
to secret intelligence obtained by the 
enemy from Guise, or Gives, a tauor of 
Worcester, who was discovered and 
executed the next day, they were re- 
pulsed with loss." 

It is some consolation, in reading 
the account of this disaster, whi(£ 
in fact was the ruin of the Royal 
army, to find that Snip's goose was 
effectually cooked. 

On the 3d of September the deci- 
sive battle of Worcester was fought. 
Its circumstances are well known 
and its disastrous issue. The Royal- 
ists performed miracles of valour. 
Montgomery maintained Powick 
Bridge, which crosses the Teme, a 
tributary of the Severn, till his am- 
munition was expended, against a 
vastly superior force; and Colonel 
Pitscottie. with but 300 Highlanders, 
disputed tor a long time with despe- 
rate gallantly the passage of tne 
Severn, with Cromwell in person, and 
a whole regiment at his back. Again, 
the King, when the day was decid- 
edly going against him, 

** Boldly marched out to attack Crom- 
well in bis intrenohments, with the 
Highlanders and his best infantry, se- 
conded by the English cavaliers. So 
resolute was the onset of the Royalists, 
led by Charles in person, that the re- 
publicans at first gave way before them, 
abandoning a part of their cannon. ' One 
hour of Montrose,' at the head of the 8000 
horse whom a few minutes might have 
brought to the charge, had perhaps re- 
trieved the fortune of the day; but 
Lesley, who commanded this important 
force, induced either by treachery or 
distrust, kept them stationary in the 
rear, until the infantry, having expended 
their ammunition, and being reduced to 
fight with the but-ends of their muskets, 
gave wav before the reserves poured in 
by the Protector, and fell back into the 
city with the loss of their best leaders." 

The battle of Worcester was lost 
Charles tried to persuade the cav- 



alry to face about once more, but 
their hearts were broken by the 
failure of the gathering, and they 
were paralvsed. However, the va- 
lour of Lord Rothes and Sir William 
Hamilton, in defending the Castle 
Hill, shed a lustre on defeat: and Uie 
desperate valour of Lord Cleveland. 
Colonel Wogan, Migor Carlis, ana 
other Royalist gentlemen, in repeat- 
edly cluu;ging the victors in the 
streets with a few resolute troopers, 
took the bloom off their laurels, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing 
the safety of the royal person. OT 
Major Carlis it is quaintly said in 
Blounf s account, that he saw ** not 
the last man born, but the last man 
kiUed at Worcester." 

Nothing is pnore lamentable, in 
reading tne account of this battle, 
than its sad illustration of the na- 
tional mistake, that courage is to 
effect anything in war without pro- 
fessional knowledge or professional 
discipline. The Cavaliers were too 
fine gentlemen to take the trouble to 
make themselves into soldiers. They 
knew that the feudal levies of Eng- 
land in byffone times, chiefly by 
means of tne archer-yeomen, had 
triumphed over the proudest armies 
of the Continent. They shut their 
eyes to the fact that an entirely new 
system had sprung up, and that 
regular armies were in their time a 
necessary element of victory. The 
whole secret of the success of Crom- 
well was in keeping himself au fait 
of the progress of the world in the 
art of war, and adapting it to his 
own levies. Yet in these venr days 
Brown Bess has had her defenders 
against the Mini^ or Enfield rifle, 
just as the ancient bow had doubt- 
less at one time its cMivocates in op- 
position to the new-fangled matcn- 
lock-musket, and with much better 
reason. Why were the Royalists al- 
ways falling short of ammunition at 
some important crisis? It was an 
anticipation .on a small scale of 
the Crimean business. It seems 
a decree of fate or Providence that 
in all cases but where there is a 
master-mind like Cromwell*s to su- 
perintencL British valour is destined 
to be ill-round and at first unfortu- 
nate. At the battle of Worcester, 
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oomparatiTely Bpeakinff, the Round- 
hettos were a pack of cowardfl. for 
they had that evil conscience which 
** miakes cowards of us all ;** and they 
bare^ managed to gain the victoiy, 
though they were Bntons themselves 
and trebled the number of their op- 
ponents, and were polished to the 
keenest edse of militaiy efficiency by 
the fiiBt oisoiplinarian in Europe. 
Had the tenth part of Oromwell's 
military capacity been possessed by 
any of the Royalist leaders who 
fought for Charles I., the battle of 
Worcester would have been unneces- 
sary; for a few days like Edgehill 
would haye crushed the insurrection 
in the bud Ion? before. Charles, 
after this fatal blow to his hopes, 
actually thought of flying to London, 
in the desperate hope of rousing the 
metropolis in his cause. This seems 
to have been especially the advice 
of Lord Wihnot ^afterwards the Eari 
of Rochester). But he was better 
advised, and rode northwards. At 
Kinver Heath, near Kidderminster, 
it was determined that he should 
take refuffe at Boscobel House, which 
had stood Lord Derby in such good 
stead. His retinue passed through 
Stourbridge with some danger, hence 
to White Ladies, a house belonging 
to the loyal Roman Catholic family 
of Giffard. By the advice of Mr 
Qiffard he here took leave of his 
retinue, and proceeded to take e^elter 
with the immortal Penderels, Mr 
Qiffard*s tenants, who lived at Boa- 
cobel House. Blave you ever seen 
Boscobel, Irenaeus ? If not, I advise 
you to go there in the year of our 
Lord 1868— if you live so long^ which 
I hope you will— and, if possible, on 
the glorious twenty-nintn of May. 
That was aboi|t the time when I 
visited it That is not the time, it 
is necessary to observe, thoiL?h in 
spite of popular belief, of the King's 
concealment there. The twenty-ninth 
of May is the date of his Majesty's 
Restoration, not of his enthronement 
in the oak. which took place in 
autumn. The spring leaves would 
liave Bcarcely hid him from theshiurp 
clmeawlf?''.^^^^' troopeiB who 

'^^ted iB^^ Boscobel House is 

midland ^^ x. ^^^ loveliest in 

'^^^ counties of England. 



It Btaadfl amidst swdting iplaft 
highest point of whidi vmsx^ 
view — I am afraid to svfkvi: 
but nearly as far as theW^s. 
tains : it includes their ootpc^ 
Wrekin. All aronnd are mam 
wild pastures ; and here aad? 
especially round the seat of tk 1 
ofShrewsbury, lovely sheets of t^ 
and in the merry iquing-tiitt ti 
is fragrant with the Uoasam ol 
and lutwthom, and Tooid vftk & 
British song-lnrds. The boose 
is, or was when I saw it ter 
ago, one of those model old £j 
granges or forest-lodges, few d 
are now to be seen — wiui whitr 
and gables, and l^ack beamseu: 
and tastefully intersecting each 
Its wainscotled interior is ki 
with queer hiding-pUoes, wbic 
devised for the refuge of 1 
priests in the days when 1 
Catholics were persecuted. I 
the nei^hbourhoiod is now, tti 
at the time of ^ng Charles's 
a nest of Romanism, Theylui 
themselves a little church i 
wood, under Pngin's auijHc 
small that it looks like a pla 
but very pretty. All the perse 
that these people of the old>& 
creed endurea in those timt 
under the Stuarts^ could nc 
the loyalty from their boeoi 
it was by the members of th 
munion abne that the hea^i 
Ohurch of England, and rep 
tive of the triple royalty c 
realms, was faithfully auocoi 
the risk of life, in the houj 
direst distress. Elno^ring 
would not be fair fbr us to 
tise, as necessarily a bad 
every one who ackno^rledi 
Pope of Rome as his spiritual 
though ultramontane JPopen 
doubtedly antaffonistic to th 
ence of any jpoBtical vystem 
own. The King's Oak ia n 
but a smooth-stemmed tree g: 
its site, which is said to have 
from one of its acorns. It j 
tioned in the documents tli 
oridnal was a poSard oak 
busny top, otherwise it cou 
have effectually soeened tw 
sitting among the braadbeft 
screened Charles and 
interesting are tiw 
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connected with the King's sqjoum at 
Boecobel House, and they appear to 
greatest advantaffe in the two Tracts 
called ** Boecobel. or the History of 
King Oharlea tne Second*s most 
miracalons preeeryation after the 
battle of Worcester.** written by that 
devoted Cavalier, Thomas Blount, to 
whom the narrative was evidently 
a sacred duty, and the spirit of 
whose remarKS, in particular, sug- 
gested my descant on the nature of 
loyalty. Thomas Blount was evi- 
dently one of those good men whose 
merits lay rather in deeds than in 
words. His wit is superficial, but 
his humour is deep and broad. He 
can find no words strong enough to 
express his attachment to the roj^td 
cause, or abhorrence of the opposite 
opinions. He apologises in ms Ve- 
nice for his peculiar style. Alter 
quaintly observing that ^much of 
nis Majesty's actions and sufferings 
have run parallel with those of Kij^ 
David,** he adds : '' And though the 
whole complex may want elegance 
and politeness of style (which the 
nature of such relations does not 
properly challenge), jret it cannot 
want truth, the chief ingredient for 
such undertakings I in which assur- 
ance I am not amud to venture my- 
self in your hands. 

" Bead en amd wmder I ** 

Alter describing Charies*s landing 
at Spey in the north of Scotland, from 
Holland, in June 1650, his march 
into Englimd in August 1651, and the 
prochmuttion of anmesty which he 
published, excluding onlv '^ Oliver 
Cromwell. Heniy Ireton, jTohn Brad- 
shaw, Jonn Cook (pretended solici- 
tor), and all others who did actually 
sit and vote in the murder of his royal 
fiither,** his indignation rises at the 
verv natural treatment which that 
rather innocent proclamation received 
in London. 

" In this interim his Majestv had sent 
a copy of his declaration, enclosed in a 
gracious letter to Thomas Andrews, 
then Lord Mayor (who had been one of 
his late Mijeety's judges), and the alder- 
men of the city of London, which, by 
order of the rump-rebels, then sitting at 
Westminster, was (on the 28th of Augnst) 
publickly burnt at the Old Exchange by 
the haDgman, and their own declaration 



proclaimed there, and at Westminster, 
with beat of drum and sound of trumpet, 
by which his sacred Majesty (to whom 
they could afford no better title than 
Charles Stuart), his abettors, agents, 
and complices, were declared traitors, 
rebels, and publick enemies. Impudence 
and treason beyond example ! " 

In his account of the muster at 
Pitchcroft, Mr Blount gives in full a 
list of the principal gentlemen, omit- 
ting himself modestly, who were will- 
ing to hazard life and property by 
answering the sunmions of the King. 
The merits of these are enhanced by 
their very select number, and the con- 
sciousness thev must have had of the 
extremely perilous nature of the King's 
enterprise. To men of property who 
had eveiythin^ to lose, adherence to 
any but the winning side was ruin, 
whereas to those or humbler condi- 
tion it signified little more than the 
actual peril of combat At the 
head of this heroic band stands the 
name of Francis Lord Talbot, after- 
wards Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
brought about sixty horse with him. 
That so few Cavahers responded to 
the call, must be partly attributed to 
the iealou^ whicn the English felt of 
the ldng*s ScottiBh auxiliaries. They 
were looked upon at that time quite 
as French or other foreigners would 
have been regarded : and there was 
an additional cause of suspicion in the 
fact of their beingCovenanters, which 
they took care to show in their ex- 
^tion to Mr Crosby*s sermon at 
Worcester: and of di^st, in the fact 
that the Kinff himseu had recently 
adopted the Covenant, and Dromised 
to ao his best to make the Fresbyte- 
rian form the relmon of his whole 
dominions. The ^ling against the 
Scots appeared in the se<}uel of the 
battle, wnen most of the infantry of 
that nation who escaped were, it is 
said, knocked on the head by the 
countiy-people, their dialect m all 
probabihty having betrayed them. 

In stiooatising the thirty thousand 
men. whom Cromwell brought into 
the neld atWorcester, as " being gene- 
rally the scum and froth of the whole 
kingdom,** our friend Thomas Blount 
seems to forget that depreciation of 
the enemy was not the oest manner 
of glorifying his own side. That 
such was the fact, was doubtless the 
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case. Few men of sabstanoe diose 
to enroll themBelves as the re^nlar 
soldiers of the standing army in those 
days ; and eyen as late as the Penin- 
sular War, we know of what materials 
the heroes of Wellin^n*s campaigns 
were composed. Neyerthelesa, the 
Blackgoard Eighty-eighth — as they 
still, I believe, affectionately call 
themselyes — managed to earn im- 
mortal laurels at Albuera, and to cmin 
the mlditional sobriquet of the ** Die- 
hards.** The poor S<x>ts, as Blount re- 
lates, were terribly cut up at Worces- 
ter ; and all but Lesley's horse, who 
were iJl-commanded, covered them- 
selves with laurels. Duke Hamilton 
had his horse killed under him, and 
was himself mortally wounded. Sir 
John Douglas received his death- 
wound ; andSir Alex. Forbe8(who was 
the first knight the king made in Scot- 
land) was snot through the calves of 
both legs— lay in a wood ail nij^t, and 
was brought a prisoner into Worces- 
ter the next day. Blount attributes 
the victory, not only to the vastly su- 
perior numbers of the rebel army, but 
also to the fact that they first /ought 
both with horse and foot against his 
Mtyesty's foot, the cavalry being 
cooped up in the town, and after- 
wards with both foot and horse 
against his Majesty's horse ; and he 
quaintly adds, that their losses were 
scarcely worth mentioning, consider- 
ing that they had so few persons of 
condition to lose,— -" Quarter-master- 
general Mosely, and one Oaptain 
Jonea," being about the most remark- 
able men. The King was forwiuxled 
to BoRcobel House by the advice of 
Lord Derby. The King went first to 
White Ladies, formerly a Cistercian 
convent, belonging to Mr Giffard, 
with whom he took counsel, and by 
him was handed over to his depena- 
ents, the Penderels, who lived at Boe- 
cobeL The King's first notion of a 
disguise, was to rub his hands on the 
back of the chimney, and then his 
face, having allowed some one to 
" disorderly cut off his hair." 

He then, we are told, ecjuipped 
himself in a noggen coarse shirt, and 
Richard Penderel's green suit and 
leathern doublet, as a prelude to a 
more perfect disguise. He was con- 
ducted into a place by Boscobel, 
calledSpringCoppice,wherehe i^)ode, 



Blonmt says, as David did in die 
wilderness of Ziph, having parted 
from Lord Derby, whom he vm 
never to see i^f^r '^^ ^^ suffered 
on the scaffold at Bolton, on Uie voy 
day of the King's siibseqpeiit em- 
barkation, in consequence m the judg- 
ment of a court-martial held V ^ 
knot of ** prodigiouB rebels.** Wkb 
Charles was in Sprint Ooppioe, it did 
not belie its name ; tor, says Bknnt, 
^ the heavens wept bitterly at these 
calumnies, insomuch as the thiekeit 
tree in the wood was not aUe tokeep 
his Majesty dry, ncff was there any- 
thing far him to sit on ; whereto 
Richard went to Francis Yates' boon 
(a trusty neighbour, who married his 
wife's sister), where he borrowed a 
blanket, which he folded and laid on 
the ground under the tree, for his 
Majesty to sit on.** 

The King made an abortive at- 
tempt to Doas from Boecobel into 
Wales, before which he completed 
his diffiuise. His name was to be 
WilLJones, and his arms a wood- 
man's bill This done^ he started^ 
Madeley, in Shropshire, five miks 
from White Ladies, and within a 
mile of the Severn, which lay in his 
way. attended by Richard P^deieL 
He had an uncomfortable adventure 
on his way to Madeley, at Evdin 
Mill The jolly miller was entertoin- 
ing a party of distressed Oavalien, 
and consequently on the watch at 
night He hailed the Eang and hu 
companion, taking them for Boond- 
heads ; and they took some trooUe 
to escape him, wing forced to wade 
a brook, during which performanee 
the King pleasantly observed, that 
he should nave lost his way in the 
dark but for the rustling of the calves* 
skin breeches of his rustic guide. At 
Madeley he heard that the fords of 
the Severn and the boats were in 
the custody of rebels, so be w 
obliged to return to BoscobeL Think- 
ing his hands and &oe still dange^ 
ously clean— the soot having worn 
off— he stidned them inore penna- 
nently with walnut-leaves, oai the 
Hulistines were upon him at Bosco- 
bel. Soldiers were searching. "^ 
neighbourhood, having a 
of the King's whereMK>ats. 
or Colonel Oarlis here aK)eai»Jw 
the stage again. He was Innang 
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about Boecobel, fearing, asoompro- 
mised at Worcester, to return to his 
own estate of Brom Hall, in that 
neighbourhood. It is recorded that, 
when his Migesty found the Colonel, 
he first went into the house ana 
made a hearty meal of bread and 
cheese, washea down by a posset of 
thin milk and small-beer, m^enu^ 
by the notable hands of William 
Penderers wife. 

Here we find the worthy Ck)lonel 
performing the office of groom of the 
oed-chamber. '^The Cmonel pulled 
off his Miyesty's shoes, which were 
full of gravel, and stockings, which 
were veiy wet ; and there being no 
other shoes in the house that would 
fit him, the good-wife put some hot 
embers in those to dry them^ whilst 
his Majesty's feet were washmgand 
his stockings shifted.*" The King 
seems to have suffered excessively 
from galled feet, although the dis- 
tances which he walked were by no 
means great The reason probably 
was, that in those days everv gentle- 
man was a centaur ; and a dis- 
mounted Cavalier on the tramp 
woidd suffer as much in his feet as 
most men now would in the hands 
if they attempted to handle an 
oar for the first time. Then, by 
the Colonel's advice, the King mount- 
ed with him into the memorable 
oak,— 

** Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the pathii were dim» 
And far below the Roundhead rodo, 
And hummed a furly hymn." 

They took care to take bread and 
cheese and beer up into the oak with 
them ; for it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that the King preserved an 
excellent i^petite tmrough all his 
troubles ; and there the King stayed 
idl day, occasionally dozing in Col- 
onel Cariis's lap, who kept watch 
both against the chance of fedling 
and the prowling enemy. 

In the evening they returned to 
the house. His Majesty " permitted 
William Penderel to shave him, and 
cut the hair off his head, as short at 
top as the scissors would do it, but 
leaving some about the ears, accord- 
ing to the country mode. Colonel 
Carlis attending, told his Migesty— 
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'William was but a mean barber ;* 
to which his Mi^esty answered, * He 
had never been shaved l^any barber 
before.' The King bad William burn 
the hair which he cut off ; but Wil- 
liam was only disobedient in that, 
for he kept a good part of it, where- 
with he has since pleasured some 
persons of honour, and is kept as a 
civil relic." 

** This night the good-wife ^whom 
his Majesty was ijleased to call ' my 
dame Joan*) provided some chickens 
for his Majesty's supper (a dainty he 
had not lately been acquamted with) ; 
and a little pallet was put into the 
secret place for his Majesty to rest 
in I some of the brothers being con- 
tinually upon duty, watching the 
avenues of the house and the road- 
way to prevent the danger of a sur- 
prise." 

On Sunday momins the King, 
feeling a craving for his favourite 
meat, mutton. Colonel Carlis stole 
out and struck with his dagger a 
fat wether of Mr Staunton's^ who 
some time afterwards, hearing it had 
been kiUed for some Cavauers in 
trouble, refused payment, but wished 
" much good it might do them." 

Colonel Carlis, Imving thus proved 
his capacity as butcher as well as 
valet, after William Penderel had 
brought back the mutton on his 
back, and the King had performed 
his devotions, set to worlc to pre- 
pare it. in a state, no doubt, of fresh- 
ness wnich wouldf have taxed Soyer's 
ingenui^, for his Migesty's break- 
fast Here, however, his Majesty 
appears to hiave been more at home 
than the gallant Colonel ** His Ma- 
jesty call^ for a knife and a trencher, 
and cut some of it into collops, ana 
pricked them with the knife-point ; 
then called for a frying-pan and but- 
ter, and fried the collops himself, 
of which he ate heartilV; Colonel 
Carlis the while, being out under- 
cook (and that honour enough, too), 
made the fire, and turned the coUopH 
in the i)an." The King afterwaids 
distinguished himself in a culinary 
capacity at Colonel Wyndham's, at 
Trent It having been arranged 
that the Sang should now ^ to 
Bentley, the house of Colonel Lane, 
in order to accompany Mistress Jane 
3c 
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Lane in disguise to Bristol, he took 
leave of Colonel Cariis here, who 
escaped to Holland, and brought the 
news of the King's preservation to 
his sister, the rancess of Orange. 
The Penderels formed the royal 
body-guard on this expedition, the 
King being mounted on a sluggish 
bone-setting mill-horse, of which 
the King, not veiy graciously, com- 
plained, "it was the heaviest dull 
lade he ever rode on;" to which 
Humphrey (the owner of him) an- 
swered (l)eyond the usual capacity 
of a miller) : " My liege, can you 
blame the horse to go heavily when 
he has the weight of three kingdoms 
on his back.** The King was safely 
conveyed by this gallant orotherhood 
to Mr Whitgreave s house at Moseley, 
and there they parted with him. He 
lay coDcealed there awhile, and then 
proceeded to Bentley. It was there 
arranged that the Kmg was to attend 
Mistress Jane Lane on her journey 
to Bristol in the capacity of a poor 
tenant's son in ill health, on a horse 
which carried double, the ladyriding 
behind on a pillion : Lord Wilmot 
attending them, witnout a disguise, 
at a convenient distance, taking 
hawks with him as if on a iporting 
tour, and communicating with the 
King when necessary. In the second 
Tract written by him, which Blount 
calls " the second stage of the royal 
progress,** he makes a summary of 
the King's subsequent adventures, 
till the time of his safe embarkatioa 
His Majesty, to fit himself for the 
journey, had changed from a wood- 
man into the son of a respectable 
Jeoman— from Will. Jones into Will 
ackson. 

Colonel Lane had brought him a 
new suit and cloak of country j;rey 
cloth, as near as could be contnved 
like the holiday suit of a farmer*s 
son, which was thought fittest to 
carry on the disguise. Mr Petre and 
his wife rode in the same party, not 
knowing the King, and mi Henry 
Lascelles beside them alone. 

Before starting. Old Mrs Lane, who 
was not in the secret, banterea the 
Kin^ on his awkwardness in holding 
out nis hand the wrong way for her 
daughter to mount, obwrving " what 
a goodly horseman her daughter had 



got to ride befofe her.* Tliey passed 
tnrou^ some dangersfrton stntfjding 
parties of rebels, and so by Cir»- 
oester to Bristol, where they found 
their journey's end at Mr KcHion'i 
house at Aobotdeigh, about three 
miles on the Somersetshire aide of 
^at city, an old manor-houae, now 
represented by a Pialladian stmoture 
at some little distance frtmi the ori- 
ginal spot, on the estate beloi^aig 
to William Biiles, ^., MP. Here 
the King was discovered by the but- 
ler, by name Pc^pe, who proved true 
to him. The name was of raid 
omen after the succour afforded iiim 
by P&pists. The next pcMut to be 
made was Trent ia Somersetshiie, 
the residence of Colonel Wyndbam, 
a tried loyalist This was looked 
upon as a convenient spot for watch- 
ing opportanities of embarkation. 
On this part of the journey. Will 
Jackson rode on a separate hme, 
with Mistress Jane Lane, carrying 
her portmanteau. She was oWged 
to have recourse to a pious fr«ud to 
get away from Mr Norton*Bw From 
Trent the King made a false start for 
the Dorsetshire coast, narrowly eec^ 
ing rebels quartered in the inns near 
the South coast, who were departing 
on an expedition to reduce the Chan- 
nel Islands. Another ladv, MistreBS 
Juliana Coningsby, had tne honour, 
as Blount says, to ride behind the 
King : on^as a polite American would 
say, tne King had the honour to ride 
before Mistress Juliana Coningsby. 
At Charmouth a bitter disappoint- 
ment awaited him. Alas for petti- 
coat government ! The skipper who 
had oeen handsomely paid to convey 
the King to France, m packing up, 
roused the BUSDici<His of his wire, 
who, to |)revent nis risking his ned^. 
locked him up in his bedroom all 
night, and made him lose the tide. 
As Blount bluntly expresses itytibe 
grey mare proving the better horse, 
the Kinff had nothing to do but to 
ride back to Trent again. Here he 
was scarcely safe at all times, for 
Colonel Wyndham had once to allay 
the suspicions of his enonies by adopt- 
ing the strong and aj^Murently un- 
usual measure of ffoing to church with 
Lord Wilmot The Puritans think- 
ing him a converted character, then 
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left him alona Of course the church 
was at that time used as a conven- 
ticla In these parts the King wan- 
dered about, in no yery definite direc- 
tion, for some time, meeting with all 
sorts of curious adventures, and nar- 
rowly escaping recognition on more 
than one occasion, almost as if for 
the sake of immortalising such places 
as Hele, Wincanton, and Mere, and 
giving we landlords of inns a right 
to the sip of the Boval Oak. At 
last, hj the indefatigable exertions of 
his friends, a passage was secured 
him at Bri^hthelmstone, in Sussex ; a 
place which, as it has expanded from 
a fishing -yillitf^e into '^a fantastic 
front, tm'ee miles along the shore,** 
has contracted its name by seven 
letters, and is now better known as 
Brighton. On his way to this place, 
Mr Jackson was taken for a Round- 
head^ and kept up the character by 
rebuldng a gentleman ''who did by 
chance tet fful an oath." At Bright- 
helmstone, a captain was secured, 
whom, fearing a repetition of the 
Charmouth mishap, the Royalists 
kept drinking and smoking all night, 
and would not suffer to go home 
to his wifa From Shorehim, near 
Brighton, the King finally set sail, 
amving safely at Tecamp in Nor- 
mandy, and then travelling to Paris 
by way of Rouen. His mother re- 
ceived him in the French metropolis, 
where every honour was paid to his 
rank. 

Blount thus presents us with a 
summary of the escape : — 

" From the 8d of September at Wor- 
cester, to the 15th of October at Brithem* 
Bton " [the speUing shows the transition 
to BrigbtonJ, "being one andfortr days, 
he passed through more dangers than he 
trayelled miles, of which yet he tra- 
versed in that time only near three hun- 
dred (not to speak of his dangers at sea, 
both at his coming into Scotland, and his 
going out of England, nor of his long 
march from Scotland to Worcester), 
sometimes on foot with uneasy shoes; 
at other times on horaeback, encumber- 
ed with a portmanteau ; and which was 
worse, at another time on the gall-back- 
ed, slow-paced miller's horse ; some time 
aeting one disguise in coarse linen and 
a leathern doublet, sometimes another of 
almost as bad a oomplection ; one day he 
is foroed to skulk in a bam at Madeley, 



another day sits with Colonel Carlos in 
a tree, with his feet extremely galled, 
and at night glad to lodge with William 
Penderel in a secret place at Boscobel, 
which neyer was intended for the dormi- 
tory of a king. 

" Sometimes he was forced to shift with 
coarse tatre for a bellyful ; another time 
in a wood, ^lad to relieye the necessities 
of nature with a mess of milk, served up 
in an homely dish by good-wife Yates, a 
poor oountiy woman ; then again, for a 
variety of tnbulation, when he thought 
himself almost out of danger, he directly 
meets some of those rebels who so greed- 
ily sought his blood, yet, by God's great 
providence, had not the power to dis- 
coyer him ; and (which is more than has 
yet been mentioned) he sent at another 
time to some subjects for relief and 
assistance in his great necessity, who 
out of a pusillanimous fear of the bloody 
arch-rebel then reigning durst not own 
him.** 

And last^ not least, in the list of 
his calamities, Blount mentions what 
he must have felt at hearing of the 
sad fate of Lord Derby and other 
friends. The King was, however, 
miraculously preserved for better 
daja Mr Blount is ungallant, in 
spite of his chivalry, in what he says 
on this subject : — 

" Consider whether it were not indeed 
a miracle that so many men and (which 
is far more) to fiumy women, should fiuth* 
fully oonc^ so important and unusual 
a secret" 

Charles the Second does not, on 
the evidence of these Tracts, appear to 
have laid himself open to the charge 
of neglectinj^ those who succour^ 
lum in his distress. 

Mistress Jane Lane, the Flora 
Macdonald of the narrative, as Mr 
Hughes well observes, whose discre- 
tion appears to have been eaual to 
her beiuity, was treated by nim in 
after times with peculiar honour. 
The Penderels were raised from the 
condition of hinds to that of substan- 
tial yeomen, and the other persons 
were rewarded as fiir as the King's 
means allowed, and in proportion to 
their conditions and services. All 
the Cavaliers he was. of course, unable 
to reward. Colonel Carlis anpears to 
have been the one man wnom the 
King "delighted to honour." His 
name was dianged from Carlis to 
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Carlos (the Spanish for the King's 
name), and a most honourable ooat- 
of-arms was granted him by the 
King. 

^ He hmn upon an 0«ke proper in a 
Feild, Or, a Fease Qulee, charged with 
three Regal Crowns of y seoond ; by the 
name of Carlos. And for his Creast a 
Civio Crown or Oaken Garland with a 
Sword and Scopt«r crossed thnM^h it 
Saltierwise. Motto : Subditua Fidelia 
Kegis et Regni Salua.*' 

And the Kin^ seems not to have 
forgotten, in nvmg him this coat^if- 
arms, to give him an income to keep 
it up withal This gentleman is said 
to have descended ffom one Carlis of 
Coventry, who suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Bloody Mary. But 
he himself was a Roman Catholic ; 
and for that reason one of his de- 
scendants, a clergyman, in the last 
generation, whose name had been 
corrupted into Carleas, preferred 
bearing the arms of the Uoventry 
martyr ; and also, from disgust with 
a brother who had run throu^ his 
land, put his own sons into positions 
of trade, which they filled until they 
retired, with unimi)eachable integrity. 
The last direct descendant oi this 
ancient and honourable line died a 
few years ago at Hereford, at an ad- 
vanced age, and in circumstances of 
opulence. But the ancestral estates, 
one of which was Corbyn Hall, in 
Staffordshire, had previously slipped 
through the fingers of some or the 
less steady members of the family, 
and in consequence the Royal Oak 
has literally no longer a place in '' a 
Field Or." 

One heirloom, however, has doubt- 



less found wiliing redpie&ti ii tk 
living representatives or tke Wofm- 
ter &ro, who, if thi^ are tne to 
their ancestral pnodples, will tms- 
mit it onoomipted to the end of 
time, the heirloom of nnimpeachabk 
loyalty. For any of theoi to &h^ 
their attadmient to the Grown veud 
be a shame, a sin, and a erioie. 

Ireneua, we want such books as the 
£o$oobdTraci8hkihi&sed»j%. Then 
is plen^ of mere CooaenratiBm m 
the world— a lazy, Bemle^ obstmctiTe 
wirit, which will not admowledce 
God*s hand in the great evoits of & 
nineteenth o^tury ; bat there is littk 
enough of that vital and vivi^fiag 
Toryism which embrdoea and mm- 
tifies antiqoity, as ivy doth a rma; 
which can cheerfiiUj and heartily 
accept the times in which it livM 
with their world-wide activitiea» aoi 
boldly put on the great featorasof 
social progress the ^imprimatur ''of 
ancient reverence— brin^^ out of iti 
store things at once (^ and sev, 
suictifying the present and faUat 
by linking them to the past^ as the 
French have their railways inangii' 
rated with religious c^^monieek tf 
as our Churches are accustomed to 
consecrate with the ancient ordinsBM 
of holy matrimony the ever-yousg 
passion of love. 

Never foi^get, if you wish yow 
children and grandchildren to be du- 
tiful and gpcMl, to keep the twen^- 
ninth of May as a fi^val in yooi 
family, and never let them fl;o ahrosd 
on that daf without a gilded osk- 
apple in their button-holea. 
Everyoura, 

TlePOIjSMVS. 
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THE RELIOIONB OF Iin>IA. 



India is pre-eminently a Land of 
Idols and of strange gods. Polythe- 
ism and its never-fiming attendant, 
idolatry, which in modem times have 
disappeared so much irom the face of 
the earth, still exist in pristine vigour 
in the Indian peninsula. Bred in our 
northern homes, where one or two 
cirdea of rude stone pillars— the roof- 
less temples of the D^ds— are the 
sole relics of a paganism almost pre- 
historic in date and too bald for 
idols^ the sons of England stand 
aghast as for the first time they open 
their eyes upon the Hindoo world 
which Providence has placed in our 
keeping. Graven images and heathen 
temples— we had heard of such things 
with the hearing of the ear, and read 
of them in Bible story at our mother's 
knee ; but no sooner does vouthfdl 
soldier or civilian land in India, than 
lo ! his eye behdds them everywhere 
around, endless in number, unchal- 
lenged in prestige, as if he nad been 
carried back three thousand years 
into the past. The denimciations of 
the Prophets and the irony of the 
PMdmist of Israel rise into his me- 
moir as he sees the idol-maker at 
work in his shop, or the image-god 
led about in its painted car. with gay 
or frenzied crowds bowing tnemsel vee 
before the work of their own hands — 
gods l^t ''have mouths, but speak 
not ; eyes, but see not ; ears, but near 
not : no8C«, but smell not : hands, but 
handle not ; feet, but waUc not ; nei- 
ther have any breath in their mouths." 
A many-coloured paganism, alike gay 
and terrible— min{;l^ light and diffk- 
ness— is around him, ftesh and vigor- 
ous ; and, startled, he asks himself— 
Has time stood still here) or are 
there indeed nations with whom ex- 
istence has been stagnation for two 
thousand years, and wnich, like earth's 
poles, remain for ever stationary while 
all eke whirls onward in the march 
of Timet 

Even the stem Monotheists of the 
Judffian hills, lofty worshinperB of the 
viewless JehovahL with all their in- 
tensity of hatred to idol-worship, 
must have wrung from poetry more 
fervid anathemas had their rapt gaze 



extended to ^ the peninsula of Ind. 
The towlands of Tyre and Philistia 
might bow to the fish-ffod Dagon,— the 
banks of Abana and Phupar and the 
groves oi the Orontes might be gay 
with the licentious rites of Ashtaroth, 
—memories of the gods of Egypt 
stood recorded in the Pentateuch, — 
and in the dark hours of the Captivity 
the Hebrew looked with heigntened 
hatred upon the nobler ^rmbol-wor- 
ship of Assyria; but not ^ria, Assy- 
ria, and E^rpt combined would have 
equalled that stupendous develop- 
ment of paganism and idolatry which 
still exists as a spectacle for Man's 
humiliation and instruction, upon the 
plains of India. Nowhere else did a 
polytheistic worship rear itself on so 
grand a scale or in such vivid colours. 
Greece idolised men — Egypt animals 
—Africa has its fetishes of stocks and 
stones; but India has idolised all. 
Only one other civilised countiy in 
the world continues pagan— namely, 
China; but India and the land of 
Confucius are the very opposites of 
each other in the forms ana character 
of their religion. Roam through 
China, and aUhough Buddhist pago- 
das dot the country, vou will find 
that the idols— or ratner the ever- 
lasting oney of Buddha— excite little 
or no veneration in the people ; and 
Confricianism, the State ana nation- 
al creed, ignores idol-worship alto- 
gher. The people of the Plowery 
ad venerate, and present symbolic 
trifles to, the viewless manes of their 
ancestors ; the Emperor, as the high- 
priest of the nation, offers upon an 
altar fruits of the earth to tne sun 
and other skyey influences; and a 
vague notion prevails of an imper- 
sonal ffod or divine law which tDey 
caD ** neaven." It is a paganism m 
matter-of-fact m^ : and iaol-worship, 
virtually ignored dv the State, lan- 
guishes amongst the people. But 
cross the Himalayas, ana what a 
contrast appears ! In India it is the 
positive, not the n^ative, side of 
paganism that presents iUm. Ima- 
dmsdon there supersedes Reason, — 
Personality replaces the more ab> 
stract feeung of Law,— Polytheism 
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supersedes Deism,— Ood is fractured 
into a thousand minor deities, repre- 
sentative of his various attributes, — 
for every ^od there is an idoL and for 
every iaol myriads of worsnippers ! 
Instead of the bald humility of the 
reverent Confuciu& who confessed 
that he knew little aoout the Supreme, 
in India imagination has run riot, 
and enveloped the «>ds with an 
atmosphere of stupendous fable, in 
which the sublime alternates with 
the grotesque, and the gigantic and 
superhuman is minted with pueril- 
ities which could omjr have proceed- 
ed from the low imagination of rustic 
bards. This is not the whole truth, — a 
world of high speculation lies behind 
or soars above tnis crowded region of 
idols, monsters, and fables : but such 
unquestionably are the features of 
Indian religion which are the most 
obvious and universal^ and hence most 
expressive of the national character. 
How striking a proof is it of the 
strength of the adoring principle in 
human nature — ^what an illustration 
of mankind*s sense of dependence 
upon an unseen Supreme — that the 
ffrandest works which the nations 
nave reared are those connected witii 
Beligion I Were a Spirit from some 
distant world to look down upon the 
surface of our planet as it spins 
round in the solar rays, his eye would 
be most attracted^ as the morning 
light passed onward, bv the glittering 
and painted pa^nxlas of China,Bomeo. 
and Japan — tne richly-omamentea 
temples and stupendous rock shrines 
of India—the dome-topped mosques 
and tall slender minarets of Western 
Asia^the pyramids and vast temjideB 
of I^^t, with their mile-long avenues 
of gigantic statues and sphimces — Uie 
jracdful shrines of classic Greece — 
tne basilicas of Rome and Byzantium 
— ^the semi-oriental church^omes of 
Moscow— the Qothic ciUliedrals of 
Western Europe — and as the day 
closed, the light would fall dimly 
upon the ruins of the grand sun- 
temnles of Mexico and Peru, where, 
in the infancy of reason and humanity, 
human sacrifices were offered up, as 
if the All-Father were pleased with 
the agony of his creatures I Nowhere 
has that adoring |)rinciple reared 
grander temples than in Inoia. ^^t 
may surpass them in vastness, and 
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Greece outdoes them in lovely am- 
metr^ ; but as exhibiting a mamUoas 
combination of grandeur, beauty, and 
variety, the reli^ous edifices of uidis 
find no parallel m any dngle coontiy. 
The stupendous rock-temmes of Bom- 
bay — the maffnificent and lofty-domed 
topes of Ceylon— the goreeous soilp- 
ture- covered shrines of Southern 
India— the tall elliptical t^nples of 
Orissa— the lovely and exquisitely 
finished ones of Guzerat, oombiae 
with the Mahometan mosques sad 
minarets of Hindostan to form in 
unsurpassable assemblage of archi- 
tectural art and skilL 

Visit some of thoBe Tsmflbs, that 
we may better see their vaiying dia- 
meters, as well as the idol-gods with- 
in them : and thereafter, when wt 
come to tne Festivals, we shall know 
better what to think of the adoniig 
crowds without. 

Hire a boat at Bombay in the eari|y 
morning, ere the heat grows oppna- 
sive, and row seven miks across the 
harbour to the beautiful island ot 
Elephanta. Ascend the path kadiog 
upwards through the narrow vsDct 
that separates the two long hills wfaidi 
constitute the island : and as yoo 
keep to the left along the bend of tb« 
hill, suddenly you find yourself in ^ 
open space, and before you the co- 
trance to a rock-hewn temple, whose 
huge columns seem to support tiie 
whole mountain that rises abotft 
Brushwood and wfld shrubs crown 
the brow of the scarped face of the 
porphyry-like rock ; beneath extends 
the facade of the temple 130 feet long, 
with its massive pillars and iMla8ten» 
leaving three wide openings or vistaB, 
throu^ which t^e eye seSa ^f^ 
trate tne gloomy grandeur of the to- 
tenor. l5e temjj le fronts the north, 
so that the sun gives you ^}^^^J 
and though there are two gide-fron*^ 
identicalm form with the main one 
(but approached by different patwj 
stm the light within is oomd^ 
more dim than religions. ^^V| 
torch, and pass in and onwards be- 
neath the flat farspreading r*^^ 
between the rows oi pillirsj irao« 
cushion-like ci^itals seem pn^ssaa 
down by the weight of the mo^ 
tain ; until, passing d^tic fig^ 
sculptured in high relief <^^^ 
wait, you at length reach the !)•» 
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of the caye, and behold in a recess a 
colossal figure, three heads on one 
bust, representing the god Siva. 
In other sculptures on the walls, 
appears the four-faced Brahma riding 
on his swan — the elephant-headea 
Ganesa— and a company of nymphs 
or celestial choristers. But the presid- 
ing deity is Siva, the god alike of de- 
struction and reproduction, and inci- 
dents of his life are sculptured around. 
In one group he appears in a herma- 

Ehrodite form, with one breast, and 
olding a trident ; in another he ap- 
pears as the destroyer, wearing a 
necklace of human skulls, with the 
cobra beside him, and brandishing a 
sword, while the yictim of his wrath 
trembles before him. The Idngam, 
too, enrmbol of generation, appears in 
one of the side-apartment^ and senres 
still further to assure us that this 
great caye-temple was the work of a 
people deyoted to the Saiya worship. 
It IS polytheistic Hindooism with 
Siya in the ascendant 

For another type of the rock-temple, 
let us go to Earli, and see one yery 
different, both in form and object, 
from that aboye described There 
are no idols here, no sculptured gods. 
Entering by a mnd front, now de- 
faced by the £EJnng away of portions 
of the rock we pass through arched 
doorways, beneath a galleir corre- 
spondinjj^ to an English rood-loft, and, 
in surprise, find ourselyes as if in the 
interior of an early Christian church ! 
For a hundred and thirty feet beforo 
us extends the naye or body of the 
temple, with rows of thick doee-set 
pillars separating it from the narrow 
side-aisles — oyerhead a hi^h-arching 
yaulted roof— and at the mner end, 
beneath an apex or demidome, stands 
the relio-shrine or altar, upon which 
the whole light from the laige window 
aboye the entrance is made to fall at 
an anjg^le with most striking effect. 
No Siya, no Yishnoo, no Srahma I 
How opposite from modem Hindoo- 
iBm ! liot eyen a Protestant churoh 
oouldbe freer from imagery. Itwasthe 
roligion of Buddha— so practical in 
its morali]^, so abstract in its creed — 
that inspired the architects of that 
temple, and eighteen centuries haye 
passed since first it was hewn im- 
peri^bly in the rock. The Buddh- 
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ists wero the main formers of the 
rock-structures of India ; and so nu- 
merous are these, that not less than 
forty distinct groups of them are to 
be found, comprenendin^ about a 
thousand indiyidual specimens. All 
these rock-structures are connected 
with one or other of the religions of 
India — Buddhist, Jain, or Brahmin- 
ical— but four-fifths of them are not 
temples, but viharaSj or monasteries 
for the once numerous priesthood of 
Buddha. Specimens of this latter 
kind we find in abundance at Salsette. 
A twenty miles loumoy from Bombay 
brin^ one to the place, where, after 
passing through some miles of jungle, 
precipitous rocks are seen coyermg 
the hiU-sides, and in these precipices 
excayations for the most part rising 
in stories aboye one another, connect- 
ed by flights of steps cut in the face 
of the rock. Enter, and yon find that 
these viharas consist of a central hall 
supported by from four to twenty or 
more pillars, with small cells all round 
it for the priests, and a sanctuary 
containing an image of Buddha. 
Here agam, as at Karli and other 
places, occurs the curious apparition 
of a rock-hewn temple in tne exact 
form of a Christian churoh, but with 
two colossal statues of Buddha on 
either side of the portico. Ajunta is 
another locality wnere these viharas 
abound. And it is pleasing to note 
that Art went with the Buddhist 
m«nk into his rock-halls, in some of 
which the fresco paintings on the 
walls remain fresh as the day they 
were limned, representing the man- 
ners and customs of India ten or 
fifteen hundred years ago. In some 
of the older rock-halls, not only the 
waUs and roof, bat eyen the pulars. 
are wholly coyered with stucco, ana 
ornamented with painting. On the 
walls are extensiye compositions of 
figures and landscapes; on pillars, 
single detached figures, representing 
either Buddha or Buddhist saints ; 
while the paintings on the roof are 
almost inyariably architectural frets 
and scrolls, often of extreme beauty 
and elegance, riyalling many of those 
at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus ; 
a threefold diyision which Fergusson, 
the highest authority in such matters, 
pronounces to be ''the only one ad« 
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miasible in good taste.** * No eye re* 
sanls thoee pleafiuit freeooes now. 
This frailest otthe arts has here seen a 
whole religion pass away before it, like 
a scroll, mnn the lana of its birth. 
Priests and worshippers hare alike 
deputed. Buddha himself is a for- 

fotten name in India, although once 
e was adored finom the Himalayas 
to Ceylon. These rock-temples have 
long snnrited the worship which in- 
spired their constructors, and promise 
to outlast even Hindooism itsell 

Turn southwards across the penin- 
sula, and other kinds of temple- 
building, and other phases of religion^ 
present themselves. The south or 
India is the stronghold of that extra- 
ordinary melange of polvtheistic be- 
liefe wmch is called Hindooism ; and 
there its temples, festivals, and su- 
perstitions are to be seen on agrand- 
er scale than elsewhere. Here is 
the region or headquarters of the 
Tamul racOj to which people, we in- 
cline to bebeve, Hindooism owes the 
greater part of its externals and ex- 
travagances. There are no cave- 
temples in this r^on — they are 
almost entirely structural edmoes, 
with several remarkable monoliths, 
or temples carved out of single rocks. 
Not fortv miles south of Madras 
stands Maliveram, the ruined ^ city 
of the great Baiy* dose by the sea, 
which is swallowmg up the wondrous 
monuments with its encroaching 
waves. Half-submerged, a granite 
column rises above the waters ; close 
to the shore stand two monolithic 
temples, covered with exquisite carv- 
ing, out with the sea already dashing 
against their walls. Five others are 
said to have been long ago submerged 
— a belief which has procured for 
the place^ firom British sailors, to 
whom it 18 a landmark, the name of 
*^ the Seven Pagodas.** A wilderness of 
rock-temples and monoliths spreads 
around, sculptured on which appear 
some of the cnief stories in Hindoo my- 
thology. Vishnoo, Siva, Krishna, and 
the goddess Duiga are the leading 
deities of the pla<», and figure as the 
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heroes or heroine of the grotesqae 
and monstroos myths soid^nred on 
the walls. Here we have A^rfmoo ly- 
ing on the great snake Sesha with toe 
thousand heads ; here also we see him 
in his first avatar as the fish, in his 
second as the tortoise, his fouitii ts 
the boar, and his fifth as the dwarf 
Here, too, is Kridma^ like an ApoUo 
kicked out of Olympns, playinf his 
tricks on the shepherdesses of Mnt- 
tra, whose hearts he stole, whoee 
butter he ran off witii, and whose jan 
of milk it was his divine pleasure to 
upset ; and in one scolptore we aee 
him in a tree with the milkmaids' 
dothes. which he had run off with 
when tneir owners w^e bathing, and 
for the restoration <^ which they 
beseech hiin,8tandingbek>w in various 
moods of bashfulnees or unoonoerp. 
Siva, with his wife Parvati, and tiieir 
som are also there, with the sacred 
bull Nandi lying at thdrfeet; iriiiie 
before them a^ in various places 
stands the Lingam. The ^dees 
Durga or Kali appears in vanons of 
the sculptures, and most memond>ly 
in the one which represents her fa- 
mous combat with the buffalo-headed 
monster Mahashasura. whom ^ 
attacks riding on her lion. This is 
the finest monument of art in these 
rmnSj and the figures of the monster, 
the lion and the soddess, are admir- 
ably arruiged and full of spirit Of 
this figure of Durga it has been ob- 
served : " Her whole person, the fine 
fall of the shoulders, the moderately 
luxuriant bosom, and the sodden 
tapering off of the leg bek)w the 
knee, contrasting with the remark- 
able largeness of the thigh, poes^ts 
the perfect picture of a beautiful In- 
dian woman.** t Yet this is Kali, the 
bloody goddess, represented in otbef 
j^aces as black and terrible in appear- 
ance and surrounded with symbols 
of tne most ferodous CTudty!— ;but 
many such startling contradictions 
are to be met with m Hindoo tbeo- 
logf. The dephant-headed Oanesa, 
gM of wisdom — ^perhaps the most 
popular idol in India--appear8 fire- 
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quently in these rock-templeB^ black- 
ened by smoke and ^hee ; being still 
propitiated eyery Fnday with lustra* 
tions of ghee, coooa-nut oil, and cer- 
tain rites and prayers. Another rock 
is sculptured all over with innumer- 
able figures of gods, men, and beasts, 
representing the story of " the pen- 
ance of Aijuna," one of the noblest 
and most famous in all Hindoo 
legend. How long those structures 
haye stood it is hard to say, — for on 
some of the temples inscriptions aro 
to be met with m a language now 
unintelligible, ct^ to scholars, in the 
south of India. A vast pc^ation 
and wealthy civilisation must once 
have existed there ; but naught re^ 
mains save the deserted temples and 
the luxurious beauty of the spot — 
thick green shrubbery^ a-glow with 
flowers of the most brilliant colours, 
everywhere obstructing the paths; 
while overhead the palm-trees wave 
their graceful branches, ''like a 
beautiful woman nodding with drow- 
siness." 

But if here, too, the worship has 
forsaken the shrines, it is a trans- 
ference only, not (as in the case of 
the rock-temples of Bombay) an ex- 
tinction. Though Buddhism have 
vanished^ the worship of Siva, Vish- 
noo. Kali, and countless minor ddties 
—constituting the popular religion of 
the Hindoos— is as prevalent as ever 
in Southern India. And though new 
temples are but rarely erected, and 
not a few of the old ones suffer 
from want of ropairs. the number, 
magnitude, and ma^nincence of those 
existing are calculated to fill with 
amazement the mind of the beholder. 
The country, says Fergusson, "is 
covered with temples, which, for 
extent and the amount of labour 
bestowed on them, may rival Eamao 
and the most extensive tem^^es of 
Egypt, and surpass even the cathe- 
dmls of the middle ages in complex- 
itv of desi^ and variety of detail 
Their relative merit as works of art 
is another ^estion, which I fear 
must be decided against them ; but 
as specunens of patient devotional 
labour, they stand as yet unrivalled 
in the architectural history of the 
world.** Rising fh»n a square base, 
the larger temples tower aloft stonr 
above story, in an elongated pynunid 
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capped by a kind of small florid 
dome. In the centre of the ground- 
story is the cube-shaped sanctuary, 
containing the idol or symbol of the 
gpd ; the rest of the grouud-story con- 
sists of pillared spaces and enclosures, 
for the services of the temple ; while 
the entiro external surface of these 
edifices is covered with elaborate carv- 
ings and sculpture, in which may be 
seen all the strange stories of the 
Hindoo pantheon. The great temple 
at Tatyore^ the finest in the South 
(being almost the onlv one in which 
the vimana or actual temple is the 
principal object, round which the 
saboroinate ones are nouped in such 
a manner as to miuce a great and 
consistent whole), rises through no 
less than fourteen stories to a height 
of 200 feet. These temples do not 
stand by themselves, but each is en- 
closed in a rectan^lar court or series 
of courts, sometimes covering an 
immense extent of ground, and en- 
dosing lesser temples and buildings 
of various shape and siie. The gate- 
ways to these courts {called gopuras) 
— which quite resemble the vtmaikwr. 
or temples, only being oblong instead 
of square — and the vast pillared 
halls within (called chovUrus), some 
of them comprising 1000 columns, aro 
the most striking adjuncts to the 
temple, and sometimes throw it 
entirely into the shade. The temple 
at Senngham has no less than seven 
enclosures, adorned by twenty-three 
gateways — the outennost of these 
enclosures being nearly 1000 yards 
squaro, and its ^iteways being among 
the most stupendous buildings in the 
south of Inoia— towering building 
130 feet wide by 100 deep, pierced m 
the mund-storr with an entrance the 
jambs of which aro single mnite- 
slabs upwards of forty feet in neieht, 
roofed by others twenty-four feet 
lonff! Viewed externally^ however; 
such a temple is a oongenes of gate- 
pyramids without object ; and on en- 
tering (as the lesser endosnres have 
lesser gateways), you pass f^m the 
most magnificent structures to those 
which aro less and lees so, till the 
minimum is reached in the temple 
itself. The vast colonnades or pillar- 
ed halls at Tmnevelly, Chillumorum, 
Seringham, RamisseraoL and other 
places^ vary in the number of their 
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pillara from 600 to 1000 ; that of 
Trimul Naik at Madura cost nearly 
a million sterling) and took twenty- 
two yean for its erection. These 
pillars almost always consist of a 
nard close-erained granite, vet are 
covered with sculpture from the base 
to the capital ; and in most instances 
no two pillars are alike — thus com- 
bining a symmetry of general effect 
with an endless and bewildering 
variety in the detail In these col- 
onnades the dancinj^-girls attached 
to the temple at times dance and 
sing, or the idol-gods at stated sea- 
sons take an airing ; but by far the 
most important purpose which they 
serve is when used as nuptial halls, 
in which the mystic union of the 
male and female divinities is cele- 
brated once a-year ! 

Having seen the shrines, behold the 
FsBTiYAiA, Unlike the silent and 
long -forsaken temples of BgypL 
Greece, and Italy, the architectural 
grandeur of these Hindoo pagodas 
18 enhanced by the presence of enthu- 
siastic crowds of worshippers. The 
sound of a bell or gong, or of the 
sacred shell, or the shrill pipe, gener- 
ally indicates the hours of the priests* 
attendance at the temples. At such 
times the priests are to be seen offi- 
ciating at the shrines, where, amid 
a din of music and the smoke of 
fragrant incense, they are uttering 
sacred invocations or incantations, 
and presenting the offerings of the 
worsnippers ; while attendant vo- 
taries occupy the courts and corri- 
dors, and the gh&ts of the beautiful 
tanks are thronged with men and wo- 
men engaged in their ablutions. But 
it is during the great festivals, which 
sometimes last eight or ten days, 
that one gets the oest idea of tne 

Sirit as well as ceremonial of the 
indoo religion. On these occasions 
the people throng together in my- 
riads, sometimes to the number of a 
hundred thousand— all dressed in 
their best, as for a holiday where 
enjoyment is devotion. To see such 
festivals in their full gloT^,one should 
fp to Juggernaut, in Onssa, or Con- 
jeveram, and the other holy cities of 
the south. In Conjeveram alone 
there are no less than 126 temples, 
small and great, of which 108 are 
dedicated to Siv% and the remainder 
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to Vlshnoo ; and as the jnetty cot- 
tages of the inhabitants are over- 
topped by stately trees, the whole 
city, at a little (ustance^ preeentB to 
the eve a crowd of magnmcent white 
temples, mingled with the freshly- 
green foliage of the palm-trees. It 
IS worth while to ioum^ from 
Madras to witness a festival in the 
" golden cit^,* or a shorter drive may 
si&ce to Trivatore or other nei^- 
bouring phioe. If ^ou approadi 
the scene of the festival at night, 
vou find the road illuminated by 
hntems hung (m garlands stretdi- 
ed across it from tree to tree : and 
booths erected along the road-side, 
with figures and paintings of gods 
and goddesses in them, perhape 
not of the most delicate descripti<»L 
Probably you are the only European 
amongst the crowds who, on foot or 
in all variety of Oriental cars, throng 
the way ; but you have nothing to 
fear— your thin^ mav lie unguarded 
all night, and it will be unusual if 
even the smallest trifle be abstracted, 
— the natives will rather take yonr 
presence as a compliment than as an 
mtrusion, and probably garlands of 
flowers will be thrown round voor 
neck next day as you walk abont 
to see the aighta The houses are 
fresh painted and decorated with 
garlanos, while floral arches span 
the streets, which are crowded 
with the joyous worshippera The 
women wear flowers, and especially 
the white blossoms of the jasmine, in 
their beautiful hair ; and their 9xm, 
neck, and ankles are loaded wi^ 
jewellery. The men are likewise in 
their gavest attire ; and nowhere do 
the nch colours of Oriental cos- 
tume appear in such brilliuit variety. 
The mam feature in these festivals 
is the processions of the idol-gods. 
The idols, decked with flowerE^ are 
carried about in goigeousfy-painted 
cars, gener^y with two priests 
fanning them.— preceded by dancfog- 
girls. a band of noisy musicians, 
Eareneaded Brahmins walking hand- 
in-hand and singing hymns in nononr 
of the god, ana the dephants of the 
temple, gay with crimson and orange 
trappings, their very trunks elabo- 
rately painted for the occasion! 
Sometimes cannon fire at intervals; 
and as the idol-god, thus escorted, 
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approaches, the people shout, and in 
long lines throw themselTes down 
before him in reverence. Half-festival 
and half-fair, it is a curious scene that 
spreads around. Toys, luscious sweet- 
meats, and betel are sold at the stalls 
— numerous go-rounds and swin^g- 
boats perform their evolutions, lll^ 
with beauti^ and artistically-dressed 
children, — dandn^-girls in their pe- 
culiar costume mingle in the crowd 
or dance before the idol, — youths 
leap past you with towers of flowers 
on their heads, — and boys, dressed up 
like tigers, ^ springing about, the 
crowd rushmg to and firo as if 
threatened by the actual animal 
Other spectacles there are of a less 
pleasing kind, but met with at 
almost all public assemblages in 
India. Fakirs go amongst the crowds 
with shoes stuck Ml of nails, but 
singing lustily and playine on the vina 
all the while, — otners dance about, 
extinguishing torches a^^dnst their 
bare breasts,— others swing to and 
fro aloft with a rope round their 
waist; and beggars and deform- 
ed or diseased children are to be 
seen, hideously painted, for the pur- 
pose of attracting notice. At ni^ht 
fireworks of the most beautiflil kmd 
are set off in vast Quantities ; rockets 
course through tne air, and pyro- 
technic devices, sometimes showing 
the figure of the god, blaze off in 
front of the temple or dioultry where 
the idol reposes. The little temples 
in the middle of tKe tanks are illu- 
minated as the god is carried, amid 
the clash of cymbals, in nocturnal 
procession around the basin of flash- 
mg waters ; while the glare of in- 
numerable torches, and the blaze of 
Indian lights— white, blue, orange, 
crimson, and green — cnan^ the dark- 
ness into an almost insufferable 
light 

Such is worship in Southern India, 
where Hindooism exists in greatest 
pomp and circumstance. The tem- 
ples of India, like those of all an- 
cient nations, are regarded as the 
abodes of the cods; and the Idols 
obtain various degrees of veneration, 
—some classes worshippine them as 
actual gods, others as full of the 
divine presence, and others as mere 
symbols or venerated accessories 
of devotion. Idol-shops are very 
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common in Hindoo towns and vil- 
lages. In passing along the streets, 
you may see the idol-maker — perhaps 
a Brahmin, with the sacred cord 
round his neck and the sectarial marks 
on his forehead— sitting in his shop, 
smoking his hookah, and waiting for 
a customer, or else engaged in the 
actual manufacture of the images. 
These are of all sizes and of any 
material— metal, wood, stucco— the 
latter kind quite resembling the com- 
mon painted casts sold in streets of 
England, and, if unconsecrated, bring- 
ing about the same price. You may 
buy one for a halfpenny — so that the 
poorest can purchase them ; but the 
rich Hindoos spend vast sums on 
idols, which are fre<^uently made of 
the most costly materials, inlaid with 
precious stones. The consecration of 
the idol is effected bv the utterance 
of sacred texts, and by the touch of 
the priest, — also by washing the 
imag^e with the water of the Gan^^es. 
The idols, or symbols, thus sanctified, 
are placed in the adyta of the tem- 

Eles, or in that part of a private 
ouse which is set apart to religion. 
Sometimes temporary idols are made 
by the worshippers themselves. A 
Brahmin, after squeezing a lump 
of the Gfan^es mud in nis hanos 
into somethmg like an image, will 
set it up on the bank, offering it rice, 
fruity flowers, and oU,— reverently 
bowmg to it, with his hands closed 
together in the attitude of prayer, 
and with manv daculations and in- 
vocations; and then, after a little 
pause, he will throw it away. In 
this way. also, females make a hngam 
for worship, and then cast it away. 
Such practices serve to illustrate the 
fact that, with a laige portion of the 
Hindoos, idols are no more regarded 
as actual gods than is the crucifix in 
Boman Catholic countries, — some- 
times less so. Doubtless there are 
Hindoos who imagine that the con- 
secrated idols are transubstantiated 
into the very deity, — that having 
ears, they may be charmed with 
music: having eyes, thev may be- 
hold tne pro^&ations ana gesticula- 
tions of the worshippers; havinff 
nostrils, thev mav be regaled with 
odours, whether of flowers or incense : 
and having mouths, may partake or 
the viands that are spread before 
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them. But each are not the notions 
of the educated and intelligent classes 
of the Indian population. These 
regard the divinity as {»«8ent in the 
idol simply as the mvisible fragrance 
is present in the visible flower,— as 
fire is present in heated metal, — as 
mastic influence pervades steel 
And many, like the Brahmin with his 
mud-idol on the banks of the Gran- 
ges, hold that the image is a mere 
symbol, possessed of no essential 
sanctity, and representing the god 
merely as a letter stands for an au- 
dible sound— in other words, simply 
by conventional usage. 

The Hindoos have been called the 
most religious people on the fece of 
the earth ; ana it is hard to deny 
that the feelings of devotion, and of 
reliance on a higher Power, which 
constitute the very esftence of re- 
ligion (considered as distinct from 
morality), are to be found as fuDy de- 
veloped in India as in any country 
in the world. The whole system of 
his temple-worship is regarded by 
the Hindoo as or divine appoint- 
ment, and therefore efficacious for 
the ends contemplated. Just as the 
southern nations of Christendom, in 
an hour of pressing grief or danger, 
throw themselves down before a 
crucifiXj a Madonna, or the image 
of a samt,— or repair to the solemn 
solitudes of their ever-open cathe- 
drals to implore help from above in 
prayer; in a similar spirit, and in 
an almost identical form, does the 
Hindoo resort to his temples for 
divine help amidst the exigencies 
common to all humanity. "In the 
countless vicissitudes of life," says 
the Rev. Mr Perceval, " the Hindoo 
confidently relies on the unfiuling 
and ever-present lord and guide 
locally present in the venerated fane. 
Thatsfarine is his lightin darkness, his 
salvation, his stay, his succour, his 
bliss, his all In extremity, as when 
a woman is in labour, or when dan- 
gerous symptoms threaten a fatal 
termination to disease, some member 
of the family, probably its head, will 
even in the dead of night hasten to 
the village shrine— possibly a mere 
mudhut — and in lowly reverence 
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supplicate in a hasty petitioii tiie 
beneficent intervention of the power- 
ful being whom be bdieves to be 
there iq)^iaUy present"* Was it not 
the same wiw the Hebrews of old, 
who went up to pray in the Temple 
at Jerusalem as if that were the only 
place in all the earth wb^e God 
oould be effectually addrened f It 
was reserved for Christiaiiity to make 
the whole world a temj^e, and to 
reveal the Heavenly Fatiier as etjualhr 
near to us at all times and m all 
places. 

Every nation has oertain oonstita- 
tional peculiarities, whicli give rise 
to practices and phases of tiiought 
veiT startling to others who are in 
such points differently oonstitated. 
The most remarkable peculiarity of 
this kind in the Hindoo character k 
its power of AsoincisM, and its occa- 
sional delight in what, to ordinaiy 
humanity, would be severe Belf4ar> 
ture. Monks and saints of Christen- 
dom have often subjected the body 
to grievous penance--secluding them- 
selves from the happy communion of 
their fellows— fasting oft — and daily 
kneeling on the To<£y floor of their 
cells before a crucifix, while they 
lacerated their backs yhih stripes 
But all such triumphs over the in* 
stincts of our nature fade out of sight 
before the tremendous self-imposed 
tortures to be witnessed among the 
Indian population. Asceticism theie 
counts its votaries by thousands, the 
greater proportion ik whom pmm- 
bulate the countir as sdituy m^idi- 
cants. Some of tnese strai^ beings 
keep one or both arms extaided above 
their heads till the musdes become 
so rigid and fixed as to be incapable 
of motion ;-^ some keep their hands 
closed till the nails make their way 
through the flesh, and completely 
perforate the hand ;— others hold up 
their faces to the sky till t^e musdes 
of the neck contract so as to retain 
the head in that position. These 
fanatics usually belong to the Saiva 
sect ; thev mat or twist their hair so 
as to male it rise above their head, 
and go about either in a state of nu« 
dity, or with only a smaU wrapper 
stamed with ochre. The extraor- 
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dinaiy practioea of these fanatics are 
well exemplified by what Mr Perceval 
saw at Bamisseram, on occasion of one 
of the ^:reat periodic festivala ''Some 
were hterally interred in an ordinary 
posture, — others were buried witn 
ihe head downwards, and only the 
legs firom the knees above ground ; 
one sat on an iron frame in which 
were fixed iron spikes which pierced 
his flesh ; some had a pan of burning 
ooal on the head, ana bore it along 
in the crowd^ — while others lay pros- 
trate on their backs, with a vessel 
full of burning embers plaoed on the 
breast ; and one was performing the 
penance of the Five Fires, being 
seated in the midst of four, with the 
fifth, the burning sun, pouring its 
rays on his nakea head. One man 
had an iron collar round his neck, 
on whose mar^ were planted iron 
spikes.*" Sometunes a devotee, stretch- 
ing himself on the ground on his 
back, and placing a handful of moist 
earth on his uimer-lip, plants in it 
some g[rains of mustara-seed ; and 
then, lying perfectly motionless, with- 
out food or drink, ne expoaea himself 
to the heat of day and aews of nighty 
till the seed gemunates, which is gen- 
erally about the fourth day ! The 
variety of these feats or penances is 
endless, and their nature is very as- 
tounding. But it IB absurd to regard 
them as torture, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word, to those who prac- 
tise them. The Hindoo of a fanati- 
cal temperament takes to such prac- 
tices from a native instinct ; he trains 
himself to them with as much satis- 
fisiction as our pugilists and athletes 
practise their various forms of sym- 
nastics ; and the crowds at the festi- 
vals look upon these exhibitions oi 
the triumph of the soul over the flesh 
with as much hilarity and compla- 
cen<r^ as an English assembly witness 
the feats of the circua We Britons 
do not understand how tiiis can be ; 
but quite as little do the quiescent 
Hindoos understand how reasonable 
beings can have a passion for run- 
ning, leapinf^, cricketmg, fox-hunting, 
ana oUier violent and fatiguing pur- 
suit& which would be worse torture 
to the Hindoo than an occasional 
turn on the swinging-hooks ! As the 
Englishman, bv native instinct, de- 
lights to develop in skilfrd exercise 
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the muscular strength of his body, so 
the Hindoo passionately seeks to de- 
velop the powers of the soul— of the 
spirit within^ which he holds to be a 
power supenor to those by which 
nature works in the world around 
him. Many of the feats performed 
by these j/o^ees or devotees are really 
marvellous — indeed incredible to 
Europeans who have not witnessed 
them, or who are not conversant 
with the abundance of testimony by 
which even the most startling are 
attested. How may man b^me 
superhuman? how may he become 
God 1— is, in fact, the grc^ question 
which the religious philosophy of 
India seeks to answer; ana it is 
amazing to what triumphs of the 
spirit over the flesh this idea has given 
birth. We cannot stop at present to 
show the connection between this 
oonstitutional peculiarity and the 
various creeds and philosophies of 
India : but we would suggest, in 
regard to such violations of one half 
our nature, whether it be not a ne^ 
cessary consequence, that when man 
seeks to make himself more than 
man, he generally sinks into some- 
thing less. 

It is at festivals in honour of the 
goddess Kali that exhibitions of de- 
voti<mal self-torture are most fre- 
quent. Kali is the most horrible 
of all the Hindoo idols. Brahma is 
a deity of too neutral a character 
to be much thought of,— Vishnoo is 
essentially a beneficent and joyous 
deity, — Sivsl thoufili a monster in his 
character or the I)estroyer, is most 
useful and popular as the god of re- 
production and sexualism. But Kali, 
as it seems to an English mind, 
has not one good point about her. 
She is usually refuresented as a black 
or dark-blue female, with Uood- 
streaked countenance and dishevelled 
hair, dancing on the prostrate body 
of her husband Siva I One of her 
arms (of which she has four) holds a 
sword, another grasps by the hair a 
human head ; all her three eyes (she 
has one in her fi^ehead) are full of 
wrath-'human victims diangle as or- 
naments from her ears, and her neck- 
lace and girdle are composed (^ skulls. 
But mankind, inst^id of being logical, 
are in the mass highly inconsequen- 
tial beings ; and however dismal we 
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may .take the goddess Kali to be, 
it 18 certain that the Hindoos flock 
to her festivalB as to scenes of 
ei^ojment It most be said, too, 
that however ferocious the appear- 
ance of her idol, it represents her 
fresh from the beneficent deed of 
sUying the giants, whose blood she 
has dnmk: and the lolling of her 
tongue is neld emblematic of her 
shame on discoverinfthatyin her blind 
fury, she is trampun^ on her hus- 
band. The third nana of the image, 
too, which is spread open, indicates 
her bestowal of blessings upon her 
worshippers, while with the fourth 
she is rorbidding fear: so that, in 
truth, like most of the Hindoo gods, 
she is better than she looks— and 
much need 1 The worship of Durea, 
one form of Kali, which is me- 
brated in autumn, ushers in a season 
of the greatest rejoidng amoncst her 
followers. ^ Durga is then belieTed, 
to the great joy of the world, to be 
married ; and the voluptuous and in- 
delicate dances which are performed 
before her, are meant to entice her to 
the propa^tion of children, who are 
to fi^t with and overcome the evil 
spirits who injure manJdnd.*" * This 
is the most splendid and expensive 
of the Hindoo festivals. Numerous 
animals — buffaloes, sheep, goate, dra 
— are sacrificed on each of the three 
da^ of the festival ; and after all the 
animals have been shun, the multi- 
tude daub their bodies with the mud 
and ffore, and then dance about like 
Baccnanalian furies. During this 
festival all business is suspended 
throughout the country, and univer- 
sal festivity, for the most part of a 
lascivious complexion, prevails. The 
houses of the wealthv Hindoos are 
at night splendidljr illuminated, and 
thrown open to visitors of all kinds, 
— respectable Europeans being al- 
ways welcomed witn attention and 
gratitude. Immense sums of money 
are expended on these festivals,— 
much bein^ dven in charity, and in 
feeding ana Nothing priests and beg- 
gars—much in feastmg— and not a 
little is lavished on the nautdi girls, 
or bayaderes, who dance before the 
idol, to satisfy the devotion and 
gratify the senses of the company. 
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The general diaracter of tiie wor- 
ship of Kali, however, is of a dif- 
ferent kind. It is in her honour 
that the Saiva sect perform the 
Churruk Pooja, or "whirling wor- 
ship,** — the most common rdigioos 
martyrdom in India, and which 
is to be witnessed nearly all over 
India, from the banks of the Ganges 
to Cape Comorin. The devotees 
at this festival allow two huge iron 
hooln to be fastened into the fleshy 
part of their backs, immediately be- 
low the shoulder-blades; a unen 
bandage is then frequently (bat not 
alwm) tied over the part to prevent 
the fledi giving way ; after which the 
devotees are hoisted, by means c^ a 
rope attached to a m^ pole erected 
on a platform, to a fearful hdgfat in 
the air, and made to gyrate in wide 
circles. They generalfy remain op, 
swinging about, for fifteen or twentf 
minutes, but they are lowered at any 
time on their making a si^n. In- 
stances sometimes occur in which the 
flesh and muscles of the back dTO 
way, and the devotee is dashea to 
the ground with fatal violence ; but 
accidents are rare, and the ord^ is 
not regarded with the apprehension 
or aversion which we should expect 
In many cases the saints are ^old 
hands,** who perform the rite from 
motives of gam and reputation, and 
who go through their martvnkod 
with great cheerfulness ana self- 
satisfaction. Seldom do even novices 
wince when the hooks are fastened, 
and the subsequent swing[ing in the 
air is invariably borne with compo- 
sure, often with enthusiasuL Some- 
times the devotee smokes his ppe 
while whirling in his lofty gyrations ! 
It is usual for the devotee to take np 
with him fruits and flowers in his 
girdle, which he throws down to tiie 
crowd, who — especially the female 

Sortion— laughing and shouting with 
elight, rush eagerly to catch them 
in tneir hands, or m umln'ellas in- 
verted to receive them. Sterile wo- 
men are especially anxious to obtain 
the fruit scattered by Uiese devotees of 
Siva, as a means of wiping away their 
reproach ; and wealthy childless ladies 
fr^uently send their servants to the 
festival to procure some of the an- 
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spicious fruit for their miBtresses to 
eat Rewards in a future life are 
thought to attend the performance 
of this singular worship; but wi^ 
the exception of what may be called 
the professional martyrs, the greater 
portion of those who go through the 
Churruk Pooja do so in fulfilment of 
a TOW made to obtain some temporal 
good. The purely disinterested 
motives and tender affection dis- 
played in many of these cases cannot 
fail to excite our warmest sympathy. 
Amon^ the votaries at one or these 
festivals, we read of a man who, 
though childless himself, had vowed 
to undeigo the torture in order to 
save the life of a younger sistei^s 
child. "The sister, with her little 
one in her arms, penectly restored to 
health, was present ; and her looks 
sufficiently bespoke her intense gra- 
titude and love for the self-denying 
brother who thus redeemed the vow 
he had made for her sake.** The 
next was " a young, delicately-formed, 
sweet-looking woman, who offerea 
herself to this exposure and agony 
for the sake of a relative no more 
nearly connected with her than her 
husband's brother." Another votary 
was an aged mother, whose praters 
(she believed) had saved the life of 
her son. " The vow had been made, 
and the deliverance effected, eleven 
vears before; but the poor people 
nad never been able till tnen to incur 
the expenses of the offering to the 
god, and the feast with which these 
solemnities are always closed. With 
the utmost heroism this aged woman 
endured the whole, shouting aloud 
with the spetctators, and scattering 
her flowers with flurried enthusiasm. 
Her son, a man of thirty years, was 
present ; and in a state of greater ex- 
citement than his mother, to whom 
he paid the most anxious attention, 
ana to whose devotion he evidently 
believed he owed the continuance of 
his life."* 

A fiuth in penances seems deeply 
rooted in the human mind, departmg 
onlv as our views of God oecome 
higher and holier. And while we 
shudder at the Churruk Poqja of 
India, we must not forget tlmt it 
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proceeds from no other principle 
than that which produced the Pia- 
geUants and the many other mis- 
taken devotees and ascetics of the 
Christian Church. And with this 
difference, that over these Indian 
tortures there is thrown a joyousness 
and enthusiasm which never charac- 
terised asceticism in Europe. In 
truth, as ordinarily witnessed, the 
Churruk Pooja savours more of sport 
than of martyrdom, — the votaries are 
cheerful, or do not complain, and 
the crowds look on with delight, in 
a more edifying and not more con- 
cerned spirit than we do in witness- 
ing the painful ^nrmnastic feats and 
dizzy gyrations of the circua Such 
spectacles, however, cannot but fill 
the European beholder with deep re- 
gret at the existence of rites so cruel 
and superstitious, mingled with ad- 
miration and sympathy for the noble 
motives which often inspire the 
ignorant devotees, and with astonish- 
ment at the sin|[uiar firmness and pe- 
culiar constitution which enable the 
Hindoo to bear so unflinchingly these 
many and terrible forms of self torture. 
But to understand the hideousness 
of the Kali worship, one must wit- 
ness the proceedinj^ which, during 
the Churruk Pooja festival, take 
place in her temple at Calcutta — the 
celebrated Kali Ghat The swing- 
ing on the hooks may be a mere out- 
burst of misguided asceticiBm, kin- 
dred to the penances practised of old 
in Europe ; but the rites we are about 
to describe manifestly have been de- 
rived from some primitive Demok- 
woBsmp : — On entering the precincts 
of the temple (which nas no attrac- 
tions of an architectural kind)^ Brah- 
mins are seen standing to receive the 
free-wiU offerings of uie people^ who 
flow past in eager crowds, receiving in 
return for their money consecrated 
flowers. Within is the hideous image 
of the goddess ; and hard by the shrine 
some men stand with iron spikes, 
canes, rods, &c. Groups of devotees 
— ten or a dozen at a time—come up 
to these men to be operated on. One 
man is pierced through in either side ; 
a couple of canes are then inserted, 
and, their ends being held by two of 



* A penonal narraiiye gi?6n in the Sunday at Home, a periodical which ably ful- 
fihi its object, and in which some very gn^hic sketches of Eastern life have appwed. 
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his companions^ he dances away as 
ifina&enzT. Another has his tongue 
pierced, and passes through the aper- 
ture a living snake ; anotner has his 
arm performed, and passes through 
it an iron rod; and another passes 
an iron rod through his protruded 
tongue. Group after group press 
forward to be thus treated. At 
length, all the mups being conspicu- 
ously arnuiged on a platfonUi the 
goats for the sacrifice are decapitated, 
and the court swims with blood. 
Strange ingredients are then thrown 
on the fire. As the smoke and flame 
ascend, discordant instruments clash 
forth uproarious music ; and in the 
midst of the din, the chief actors 
commence their gesticulations, and 
heighten their voluntary inflictions, 
by pulling the rods, canes, spikes, 
snakes, to and fro in the laceratea 
fl^h, till streams of blood pour forth 
afresh ; and the crowd become frantic 
with excitement, and shout, "Vic- 
tory to Kali ! victory to the great 
Kali !* Afterwards they leave the 
temple to parade in similar fashion 
in tne streets ; and nothing can be 
more unearthly than to witness these 
hideous processions, accompanied by 
a horria din of trumpets, gon^, 
drums^ fifes, and cvmbals,paramng m 
the chief thorougnfares or Calcutta. 

This bloody rite — so different from 
the worship of the pure Brahminical 
race in northern and central India, 
or even of the Brahminised Tamul 
race in the south— seems to us to 
be a remnant of the virtual demon- 
worship of the aboridnal inhabitants 
of the peninsula. The Brahminical 
faith aohors all bloodshed; and its 
sacrificial offerings consist only of 
fruits, flowers, and other v^etable 
substances. And if we unhesitatingly 
ascribe the gorgeous pomp of modem 
Hindooism, i^ixH^ially as witnessed 
in the south, to the gay and pomp- 
loving Tamul raco, wo nave still less 
hoMitation in ascribing the demoniacal 
llioM of the Kali Ohal to a still 
ittt llt^r race, who ban* left their blood 
i^Q ti lirtil hmven in the population of 
I M^t( Hriigal Kali and her wor- 
•»i»l|M'l»'»Mly Imlong to the rude abo- 
M.Uh-1 mI India, who still linger in 
«MtiMM4 imitM of the country, and 
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with Uoodj and often Inmi* 
nfices. Indeed, it seerai to \t 
be within ^e limits of faiioa^'; 
that Kali^ timt YMsm tsl 
savagery, is the dread Kiintd!> 
tiouM in the Yedas— goddess : 
"black Afloras,** whom the ""t. 
oomplexioned friends of lodn^ i c 
in posseesion of the Gangetk^i 
a dei^ so terrible, that erdi 1 
stout-hearted Aryans have l^ 't 
cord such prayers as thefoflo^kj 
"Keep far from us Kiznt^ i 
repdlant looks r "L^nottks 
powerful and indesfcmotible >':£ 
destroy us I" 

Hindooism — we speak d m 
ligious externals — is a sfcrangti 
ley, varying in complexion fc 
vmoe to province, and in some t1 
exhibiting features directly <^ 
to its general chaiBCter. WfeJ 
the aboriginal element predomb 
the religion is dark and \M 
wherever the Tamul race eiteil 
is cheerftil, gorgeous, and hantj 
wherever the pure Hindoo is m 
ascendant, it is lof^ in specnii 
and gentle in its rites, but oTti 
with absurd prescriptions of: 
and social usage, which are iscui j 
as divine. Passing from the tic^ 
demon-worship inXower Bengaii 
find this grim aboriginal element iJ 
ening as we enter the hilly ^^ 
of Orissa, forming the Uttl^k* 
border- region between tiie p 
dencies of Bengal and Msdw& 
the sea-coast of that le^^ gn*J 
from holiday visitors by the teni 
Coromandel surf, stands Aem 
Black Pa^oda^ covered from ^ 
summit with sculptures, groi^^ 
vious even for India; and » ^^, 
further south, on low fi«»'^' 
backed by most luxuriant ^^ 
rise the still more celebrated temii 
of Ju^maut, whi<^ when tie^ 
from ffie sea, appear three m^ 
cular buildings surrounded by «^ci 
smaller ones. Every foot of the to^ 
is holy ground ; and the ^rAo/e/, 
land for twenty miles aroand fi n^ 
free of rent, on the tenure of pcrft«J 
ing certain services coime<^J[^j 
thetempla Maths, or reli^pflj^* 
lishments, having low-jnUi'v J 
das in front, line tiie pri^ 
^-'mps of trees 
end of &» 1 
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is veiy wide, riaefl the grand temple 
within a spacious square area en- 
closed by a lofty wall Theendosure 
is entered l^ a grand gateway, firom 
which a broad flight of steps leads 
up to a terrace one hundred and fifty 
yards square: and upon this plat- 
form stands tne great pagoda, thirty 
feet square at the base, and rising 
in a tapering elliptical curve to the 
height of two hundred feet from the 
^und. or one hundred and eighty 
from tne terrace. Seyeral other 
temples of all sizes, dedicated to 
various deities, stand within the 
enclosure, most of them conical in 
shape, and crowned with white 
domes. Krishna (one of the incar- 
nations of Vishnoo) is the chief object 
of worship here ; and from his title. 
Juggernaut, or Lord of the World, 
the great temple is denominated; 
but it is shared in joint tenancy with 
Siva and his wife and sister Sub- 
hadra, which is but another name 
for EalL The three idols which re- 
present these deities are blocks of 
wood about six feet hiffh. each 
surmounted by a frightfm numan 
countenance — iMrishmvs block being 

a ted dark-blue, Siva's white, Sul^ 
■a's yellow. Each is provided 
with a rude chariot, or lofty platform 
mounted on wheels— that or Jugger- 
naut beine eiehty-foiu: feet square 
imd forty-loiur feet hi^h, mounted on 
sixteen wheels; while those of the 
two other idols are almost as lar^ 
A dozen festivals are held here in 
the course of the year ; but the chief 
one is the RaJth JatrOy which takes 
place every spring, when the idols 
are taken on their raiks or cars to 
visit their country-house, about a 
mile and a half distant Thousands 
of men. women, and children draw 
them along by means of cables fast- 
ened to the cars; while Brahmins, 
stationed on the platforms beside 
the idols, sing and recite lascivious 
stories, accompanied by gestures 
amid the shouts and applause of 
the multitudes. A hundrea thousand 
people usually assemble at this festi- 
val, many of whom come from great 
distances ; and partly from their 
poverty and willingness to pay all 
the exactions of tne priests, and 
partly frx>m the natural perils and 
hardships of the journey, no incon* 
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siderable ntunber of votaries— some 
allc^ about ten thousand— annually 
perish in making this pilnimaga 
Every year, in former times^ devotees 
used to sadrifice their lives m honour 
of the idols by throwing themselves 
under the moving wheels; but the 
humanity of the British (jU)vemment 
put a ^op to such fanatical prac- 
tices. 

Self-immolation is not foreign to 
modem Brahminism ; nevertheless^ in 
order to view in their true relation 
the human sacrifices once preva- 
lent at Juggernaut, it should be kept 
in mind that by far the greater por- 
tion of Orissa is peopled by aboriginal 
tribes, — the Hindoo or Brahminical 
race being confined to the sea-coast 
and some of the valleys. Indeed^ the 
great seat of the remnants of the 
aboriginal races, of India is in the 
Yindhjra mountain-range, of which 
the Orissa hiUs are the eastern ex- 
tremity, and which extends in a broad 
belt from sea to sea, separating Hin- 
dostan (northern Iniua) from the 
southern and peninsular portion of 
the country. It is in this upland but 
luxuriant region that the Eoles, Beels, 
Khonds, and other tribes are to be 
found, existing in peacefiil and settled 
communities, over which the Brahmi- 
nical race never acquired any ascen- 
dancy, and some <^ which are still un- 
subdued even by the all-penetrating 
arms and influence of the British. The 
religion of the Khonds, which is the 
best known to us, illustrates that ten- 
dency to a crueldemon-worahip which 
wehavementioned as characteristic of 
the primitive population of India. No 
idols or temples are to be seen amongst 
the Khonds ; they regard such thi^ 
as absurd, and prefer to connect the 
special presence of their gods with 
certain groves, fountiuns, and rocks. 
The priesthood may be assumed by 
any one who asserts that he has been 
divinely cidled to the oflSce, and who 
authenticates his pretensions by lying 
in a state of stupor or trance for ten 
or fourteen days, durins^ which period 
his soul is supposed to be absent, and 
in the divine presence. They believe 
in a Supreme Beinj^, the Qod of 
Light, who made to himself a consort, 
the lArth-goddess, who, on the crea- 
tion of man, became so jealous that 
she has ever since continued to con- 
3D 
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tend with the power, and thwart the 
beneficent demgna, of the Supreme. 
In short thia rebdfioaa deity, Tari 
Penno, standa in nearly the same 
relation to Boora Pennu, the Gkxl of 
Light, as Satan does to Gkxi in the 
C£i8tian theolo^. Kali also figures 
among their divinities. Animal sacri- 
fices are offered to the Supreme; and 
the chief feast in honour of him ia 
held about the time of the rice 
harvest, when for five days every one 
eats freely of fermented rice, which 
produces an intoxicating effect ; wild 
oances, accompanied by stunning 
music, are kept up day and ni^h^ 
and lascivious eigo^ent of all kmds 
is indulged in as right and pleasing 
in the sight of God. The worship <n 
the evil Earth-goddess is of another 
sort, and embraces as its diief rite 
human sacrifices, which are made 
periodically by tne tribes, and also 
on special occasions, in order to ai>- 
pease the wrath of the cruel Tarl 
The victims (called Meriahs) must 
not be Khonds, but are purchased or 
kidnapped, generally when children, 
from tne lower class of the Hindoos. 
They may be of either sex, and, as 
consecrated persons, are treated with 
the greatest kindness. To a Meriah 
youth a portion of land with farming 
stock may be assigned, also a wife, 
herself a victim ; or if he form an 
attachment for the wife or daughter 
of a Khond, the relatives regard it as 
a special favour. What a strange 
life is this! — reared for death, vet 
treated with all that usually makes 
life happy ! The Meriahs almost never 
attempt to escape. When sacrificed, 
the victim is cut into pieces; and each 
head of a familv obtains a shred of 
flesh to bury in his fields, in order to 
mollify the Earth-goddess, and make 
them fertile. Efforts have been made 
by the British (Government to procure 
the discontinuance of these savage 
rites, and in part with success; 
several of the sacrificing tribes having 
been converted to the theology ot 
their non-sacrificing brethren, which 
maintains that the Earth-goddess, 
though opposed to the Supreme, is 
so suoordinated to his will that she 
cannot hurt those whom he protects. 
But several generations must pro- 
bably elapse l^fore the rude popula- 
tion of this extensive and secluded 
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hill-regi<m can be brought full^ im- 
der the ccmtroUinfi^ power and ufia- 
ence of British civilisati<Hi. 

Having seen the worship of the gaj 
Tamul race of the south, and gknoed 
at the bloody rites which man the 
presence of the aboriginal tribes, let us 
descend from the htoad region of the 
Yindhya hilk into the immense plain 
of Bengal and Upper India. Here 
we find ourselves m ^^ Hindostan," 
the country of the pure Hindoos 
and native seat of Brahmtwism. On 
the advance of this invading peq)le, 
thirty-five centuries ago, mto the 
Gangetic plains, they appear to have 
gradually swept the aboriginal tribes 
southwards into the Vindhya hilk, 
and eastwards into the cul-de-sac of 
lower Bengal We have already re- 
marked on the tinge which this 
aboriginal leaven hi^ imparted to 
Hindoo worship in the delta <^ the 
Gkmges ; so we shall at once takeoor 
way up that stream to Benares, the 
fountam-head of Brahminical learn- 
ing, and alma maJter of rigid Hindoo- 
ism. It is a city of tempks, pundits, 
and devotees. Besidea 330 intrasiTe 
Mahometan mosques, tiiere are no 
less than 1000 Hindoo temples, some 
of these of good size and imnosiiig 
appearance, others stuck like uirines 
at the angles of the streets, and othen 
on the ehats or broad fli^nts of stem 
which for nearly three nules line the 
bank of the river. In the streeti^ 
which are narrow as alleys, and neariy 
roofed in by the projecting upp(»r 
stories of the houses, ever and anon 
one meets a Brahmin with the sacred 
bull ; while around the shrines are 
posted ascetics of as revolting appear- 
ance as chalk, cow-dung, matteolocks, 
twisted limbs, and other hideous alti- 
tudes of penance can show. Formerly 
this sacred city was a favourite place 
for the performance of suttee, or the 
burning of widows ; and at the time 
of Heber's visit, self-immc^ation by 
drowning in the Ganges was likewise 
not infrequent Onmanyofthehous^ 
fronts, besides fantastic paintings of 
men, women, bulls, elephants, Ac, 
gods and goddesses appear in gaudy 
colours. Here, as elsewhere, the 
multitude take great delight in the 
religious festivals ; the chief of these 
being the Ram Lila, which represents 
the triumph of Rama over the gigan* 
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tic demon Bavan, who b personated 
\fj a huge ogre-like figure, filled with 
explosive combustibles, and blown up 
at the close of the performance. At 
the Duwallee festival, which marks 
the dose of the mercantile^ear, those 
engaged in commerce carefully <ueanse 
and decorate the exteriors of their 
houses, and at night there is a uni- 
versal illumination. " The city then 
appears like a creation of the Fire- 
king, the view from the water afford- 
ing the most superb and remarkable 
spectacle imaginable. The outlines 
of the whole city are marked in 
streams of fire ; and the coruscations 
of light shoot up into the dark-blue 
skf above, and tremble in long undu- 
lations on the rippling waves bdow." 
Muttra, on the Jumna, the birth- 
place of Krishna^ is a still more sa- 
cred city to the Hmdoo than Benares, 
which place it much resembles in the 
style ofitsstreetsand buildings. Here, 
as in all the famous cities of Hindo- 
stan,thepompand glory of Hindooism 
have long been on the wane, and in- 
deed were damaged irreparably eight 
centuries ago on the invasion of the 
Mahometans. To have an idea of this 
sacred dtv in its prime, we must 
recur to what Mahmoud of Ghuznee 
wrote ofifc in the year 1017 : — " There 
are here^" said that arch-destroyer of 
Hindoo idols and temples, '^ 1000 edi- 
fices, as firm as the faith of the faith- 
ful, most of them of marble ; besides 
innumerable temples ; nor is it likely 
this city has attamed its present con- 
dition but at the expense of manv 
millions of dinars \ nor could such 
another be constructedunder a period 
of two centuries.** In the course of 
his plundering, Mahmoud found here 
five golden iools, with eyes of rubies, 
valued at 50,000 dinars ; another 
iniage. wh^ melted, ^oduoed 98,300 
miskals of pure gold ; and besides 
these there were about 100 idols of 
silver, which loaded as many camela 
A century ago Muttra was again ra- 
vaged by the Aflbhans, so that we need 
not be surprisedthat this most sacred 
of Hindoo cities should not now ap- 
pear equal to its reputation. Num- 
bers of sacred bulls here go at large 
without owners ; peacocks and paro- 
quets flutter about ; and monkeys 
swarm in the ruins, sitting, running, 
or playing on the tops of the houses, 



and skipping from roof to roof across 
the streets, — these latter animals 
being protected and fed in honour of 
the monkey-god Hanuman, who as- 
sisted Rama in his conquest of Ceylon. 
The Hindoo temples of northern 
India are greatly inferior in number 
and splendour to those of the south. 
The conauests and long[-enduringrule 
of the Mahometans m the former 
region may, to a considerable extent^ 
account for this inferiority in reli- 

g'ous architecture. For besides the 
ct that, beneath the cold shade of 
a hostile religion, much money and 
patronage that would have been de- 
voted to the native religion would be 
diverted into other channels^ so as to 
hinder the waste and accidents of 
time from being adequately repaired, 
it must be remembex^d that tne Ma- 
hometans, when fierce in the zeal of 
their newuuth, were &natic destroyers 
of the temples of the subjugated po- 
pulation ; and afterwards, when they 
came to take a calmer view of thin^gs, 
they saw no better way of rearing 
noble mosques to Allah than by re- 
constructing the beautiful temples 
which the Hindoos had erected to 
YishnooorSiva. The Hindoo builders 
gave to all parts of their work an 
unsurpassable finish. Granite and 
marble were the materials on which 
they worked ; and even on the im- 
penshably hard surface of gigantic 
temples of the former stone, we often 
find every indi covered witn carvin^B 
and sculptures, every line of whicn 
is still as sharp as the day it was 
cut. They were a race that " buUt 
like giants, and finished like jewel- 
lers.** EvOT block of stone in their 
stately buildings, whether of marble 
or of ^[ranite, was made to fit into the 
adjoining blocks with the most per- 
fect nicety, so that mortar was hardly 
needed ; and the pillars, friezes, 
domes, indeed the wnole structure, 
might be taken down and recon- 
structed without difficulty. This is 
what the Mahometans did ; and some 
of the finest mosques in northern 
India, says Ferpsson, are just 
Hindoo temples with a new arrange- 
ment of the pillara But ajMurt from 
these causes for the inferiority of 
the religious architecture of Hin- 
dooism to the north of the Vindhya 
mountains, there is much reascm 
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to believe that the main caiue is 
to be found in a diyersity of national 
character. The pore Brahminical 
people, who, bringing with them 
their Vedaa, settled m Oude and 
the whole re^on between Benares 
and the Sntl^, had a type of mind 
of a much more spiritual kind than 
the pomp-loying race who built 
the gorgeous temples of the soutL 
The typical Brahmin was a man of 
more aostract cast of mind than the 
Tamulee, more enamoured of the 
spirit than of the external pomps <^ 
religion, and gave more of his streugth 
to the rearing of lofty speculations 
than to the bmlding of yast temples. 
The Mussulman also, compared with 
the Tamul race, is restrained in the 
character of his rdigious architec- 
ture ; and, from his intense ayer- 
sion to everything like idolatry, he 
wholly abjures the representations of 
men and animals, which give so much 
richness to the architecture of the 
Hindoos. 

Modem Hindooism is quite a med- 
ley. In appearance, the number of 
the deities worshipped is veiy great ; 
but most of these are but other names 
for the same god, the smaller being 
incarnations or transformations ^ 
the greater. This peculiar feature — 
so characteristic of Hindooism — ogives 
to Indian mythology a badness and 
maziness which set arrangement and 
strict definition at defiance. When 
you grasp a god, you are idmost sure 
to find hmi somebody else. The very 
monkey-god Hanuman seems at times 
to be Rama — Rama is Krishna — 
Krishna is Vishnoo— Vishnoo a phase 
of the Supreme. It is the most Pro- 
tean m^nology in the world. It is 
Pantheism personified. All the at- 
tributes of tne One, and the leading 
phenomena of his work the Universe, 
are regarded as individual deities by 
the multitude; but the more en*- 
lightened, better able to discern the 
one in the many, have fewer ^[ods ; 
while the most enlightened see m the 
All only the Onb— whom they style 
Brahm. It is wonderful how wide- 
spread in India is this knowledge of 
tne one €k)d, and how noble a philo- 
sophy is associated with it; but 
in the faith of the multitudes, the 
outer crust of the Indian religions, 
to which we at present cniefly 
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restrict our review, the grand som- 
mit or crowning dome of the Hindoo 
pantheon is the divine Triad, oonast- 
mg of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva. 
The first of ^ese is regwded as the 
creator, tli%other two as the geraits 
(M'activeprincipks by which Uw world 
IB ruled ; and as Brahma's wwk, to 
common eyes, was lon^ ago done, 
while the two other deities are ever 
present and in action in the wwld 
around, the former has been virtually 
shdveo. Although leveienoed at a 
spot in Ajmere, and also at that hy< 
ena*s den, Bithoor, tiiere are no ton- 
pies erected to Brahma in any put 
of India, and Vishnoo and Siva divide 
the worship of the Hindoos. All 
beings or tnin^ of a neutral com- 
plexion make httle impression on the 
world ; it is ever the opposite poles 
or forces— the Vishnoo and Siva, the 
benignly beautiful and the fiercely 
powerful^ which divide the homage 
of mankmd. It is remarkable that 
although the temides of India are 
distinguished by their grandeur and 
beaut^ the idols are the most fij^^ 
ful ana grotesaue in the world. Why 
the one shoula be so noble and tli^ 
other so despicable, we shall not at- 
tempt to explain: but taking the 
temple and the idol togetheft we find 
in tne religious art and arcnitecture 
of India tne same perplexing incon- 
gruity, the same medley of the grand 
and b^tifid with the mean ai^ the 
repulsive, which characterises its rdi- 
gioos literature. The Hindoo is a 
more deeply religious being than was 
the ancient Greek. The latter was 
too much impressed with the dignity 
of man to be so open to a sense of 
supernal powers as the Hindoo, to 
whom man is but a leaf blown to and 
fro by the breath of Omnipotence, a 
mere atom of a thought in the mind 
of the Supreme. In his exquisite^ 
noble and beautifnl idds the Greek 
adored the divinity of his own na- 
ture—of humanily; whereas the 
Hindoo's awful sense of the superhu- 
man, of something unutterably supe- 
rior to mortalB. renders the workman- 
ship of the idol a thing of no moment, 
ana he bows before the painted block 
of wood with deeper sense of a divine 
presence than the Greek had when m 
ecstasy before his sublime Zeus or his 
radiant ApoHa Doubtless a dedise 
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in the arts— a torpor of the aesthetic 
faculty, which has been stealing over 
the subjugated Hindoos for centuries 
— may have something to do with 
this ; but it is quite possible that ten 
or twenty centuries a^o, when the art 
of sculpture was practised with much 
success, the idoLs of the multitude, 
carried about on the ratfu, were just 
as rude and hideous as now. 

The Hindoos are fond of symbol- 
ism, but in their idols it is of a rude 
and commonplace kind. The Greek 
in his idol made the fs^ct and form 
of the god expressive of his character ; 
but modem Hindooism tags on its 
symbols to the figure as accessoriea 
A multiplicity of arms is the common 
form of symbolising power and divi- 
nity. AU the leading gods — Brah- 
ma, Vishnoo, Siva, Rau — are re- 
presented with four arms. Brahma 
nas also four faces, and is generally 
pictured riding on a swan, holding a 
cony of the Veda,— his colour being 
red, possibly in reference to his em- 
blem the sun. Vishnoo is repre- 
sented of the colour of a dark cloud. 
— IB ornamented with jewels ana 
garlands — and rides on a mythical 
animal, half-eagle and half-man, hav- 
ing in his hands a lotus and other 
emblems. His avatars, or interpo- 
sitions in human form for the bene- 
fit of mankind, are variously spoken 
of as ten or twentv-four; and for 
each of these he is differently repre- 
sented. Siva is three-eyed,* wears a 
tiger's skin and a neckLeu^ of skulls, 
and is represented by the poets as 
delighting in warfare and blood. BuL 
though normally regarded as the goa 
(Xf destruction^ the nomage generally 
paid to him is quite of a different 
Kind — as (presiding over reproduction 
or generation ; in token of which he 
is represented riding on a white bull, 
and his emblem the Lingam receives 
the homage of both sexes in all parts 
of India. Each of these deities is re- 
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S resented accompanied by his god- 
ess-wife, who is dways depicted sit- 
ting in his arms little big^ than a 
doU. Brahma, we have said, has no 
sect ; but the followers of the two 
other deities distinguish themselves 
by sectarial marks on the forehead, — 
the Vaishnavas being marked with a 
trident, all white but the middle 
prong, which is bright yellow ; and 
the Saivas having three horizontal 
stripes of white, with a dark circle 
in tne centre. In the writings of these 
two sects there ib a good deal of mu- 
tual abuse and denunciation. " Those 
who profess the worship of Siva, 
and those who follow this doctrine, 
are heretics,** says the Bhagavat. 
^* From even lookmg at Vishnoo the 
wrath of Siva is kmdled, and from 
his wrath we fall assuredly into a 
horrible hell ; let not, therefore, the 
name of Vishnoo ever be pronounced," 
retorts a Purana of the Saiva sect 
But whatever hard sayines may ap- 
pear in their writings, these pagan 
sects agree excellently. — eacn Ire- 
quently takes part in tne festivals of 
tne other, and not a few persons wear 
on the forehead the sectarial marks 
of Vishnoo and Siva united. In truth 
polytheism is, by its nature, ever 
tolerant ; monotheism, almost neces- 
sarily, is the reverse. The former 
recognises gods in all nature, and of 
every character ; one more or less is 
of no consequence, and the polytheist 
lets every one (like himself) choose 
the deity most in consonance with his 
own character. You mav speak of 
Jesus beside the car of «fuggemaut. 
The monotheist, on the other hand, 
holding that there is but one €k>d, 
cannot admit of any other, and seldom 
of any ideas of that one out his own. 
Thus, in India, where these two op- 
posite faiths come in contact, we see 
the Mussulman, stem and rigid in 
his faith of the one Qod, looking 
with scowling abhorrence upon the 



* " This embl«m of the eye in Siva's forehead/' tayt Mr Bruce, " owes ite origin 
to an eztremelj fine atoiy in the Hindoo mythology. One day Parrati, lying in the 
bosom of her lord, playfully placed her hands over his eyes— those eyes by which 
the world is illuminated. It was but for a minute. But a minute with the gods is 
as a thousand Tears with mortal men, and for a thousand years the world was buried 
in darkness. In mercy to mankind, and in order to preTsnt so friffhtfiU an occur- 
rence in future, the destroying god— who, when it pleases him, can be as benevolent 
as the best-natnred of the divinities— struck out a third or supplementary eye in the 
centre of his forehewL"— <8Miie« and SighU m the Eatt, p. 108 
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rites of the Hindoos, and ever wish- 
ing at heart that he were able to 
convert all those pagans at the 
sword's point ; while the poljrtheistic 
Hindoos^ although inflexible in their 
socio-rebgious system of caste, regard 
with penect tolerance the worship 
of Allah, and often mingle in crowos 
in the festivals of Islam. 

The ritnal of Brahminism is too 
burdensome to be attended to by ordi- 
naiy human nature. As set forth in 
the Code of Menoo, it appears rather 
an ideal model than as the actual 
ritual of a class, much less of a 
nation. Such a ritual, however, was 
typical of the people; for if ever 
there were a people possessed of the 
personal self-denial and religious de- 
Yotedness e^ual to cope with burdens 
so onerous, it is the Hindoos. In In- 
dia, as in other countries, the services 
of religion are more or less attended 
to according to the social position and 
greater or less zeal on the part of its 
Yotariea In Bengal and the northern 
provinces, bathing of a morning in 
the river, and the offering up of 
water to ancestors, with the reading 
of a portion of the Vedas, are veiy 
generally observed. Many content 
themselves with applying consecrated 
ashes to the person, or with imprint- 
ing on the forehead and other parts 
of the body the marks of their sect — 
with the offering of flowers and water 
to the deity whom they regard as 
supreme, Vishnoo or Siva, and the 
repetition of his name as their divine 
guardian. Persons in business rarely 
do more than form the sectarial 
marks, with invocation and the up- 
lifting of the hands to the invisible 
object of their worship. The banks 
of a sacred river, a portico in a 
temple, or the margm of a tank, 
are favourite places for religious 
exercises ; and on beholding the 
crowds that assemble on the beauti- 
ful ghats of the rivers, we are re- 
minded that in India, as in Ma- 
hometan countries and imder the 
Mosaic economy, relirion and clean- 
liness go hand-in-hano, and sanitary 
requirements are invested with the 
force of a divine law. The mystic 
pliable AUM — so sacred that no 
Soodra dare repeat it— name of deity, 
and emblem of the Triad (which, 
contracted into cm, is prefixeu to all 
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prayers, and many of the writings of 
the Hindoos), is of special and fre- 
quent repetition in the morning ritoal 
of the Brahmin. And the most 
sacred and efficacious of lus prayen 
is the Gayatriy the hobest text in 
the Vedas, which says, ''Let w 
meditate on the supreme splendoor 
of the divine Sun, that ne may 
illuminate our understandings.* The 
deity is regarded as the great spiritoil 
sun of the universe, who suppiuis and 
enlightens every one who comes into 
the world. Periiaps the rite most 
characteristic of Iiidia and Brah- 
minism is the morning adoratioii 
of the sun, where the worship has 
regard both to the orb itself and to tbe 
great Being which it symbolises. While 
nie day is yet young, you may see 
the Brahmin standing on one foot 
resting the other on nis thigh, ana 
holding in his hands a cup contain- 
ing a lighted wick floating m clarified 
butter; while his calm inteUigent 
adoring face is turned upwards to 
the eait, as he repeats inaudibly an 
ascription of praise to the resplen- 
dent fount or light An oblation, 
consisting of flowers, beriev, water, 
&c., in a boat-shapea vessel, is then 

E resented by being placed on his 
ead^ — the worshipper the while re- 
peating holy texts, and saluting the 
mighty lummaiy as the cause of day, 
the foe of darkness, and the destroyer 
of every sm. He tnen walks towaSras 
the south, in imitation of the son's 
course, and so terminates his moni- 
ing's aevotions. 

As may be presumed, in a coontiy 
where there are so many ddties to 
worship, and where ritualism is so 
esteemed, the number of holidays is 
excessive. In this, religion merely 
gives effect to the natiomd tempera- 
ment ; for the Hindoo is a dreamy 
unenergetic being, and he wiUingly 
accepts as divine any iinnnction to 
shut his shop or quit nis labour, and 
repair for pleasure and sight-seeing 
to the festivals of the temple. For, as 
we have said, whatever be the nature 
of the festival, it is always flocked 
to with eagerness. All the Hindoos' 
holy-days are holiday& And so nu- 
merous are they, that at one time 
the British found it difficult to get 
the natives in their employment 
to give their services for more than 
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two hundred days in the year. It 
was an indolent pleasure - seeking, 
however, rather than the exactions 
of their reli^on, which made so many 
blank days m the working year ; and 
a Gk)yemment inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and subsequent threat of dis- 
missal, enabled the Hindoo officials 
materially to curb their passion for 
devotional exercises. From seventy 
hty, the "red-letter days" have 



now fallen to less than twenty; the 
great poof as (" worships *") are umited 
to two or three ; and it is only upon 
the occasion of the Doorga festival 
— called the Dusserah, in western 
India — that several days of entire 
absence from public duties are permit- 
ted. Religious pilgrimages are much 
in vogue among the Hindoos. Besides 
the ordinary festivals observed in 
most of the temples, to which all the 
pious of the adjoining districts flock, 
there are special festivals at par- 
ticular places— such as the great 
festivab at Ramisseram, held at in- 
tervals of twelve and sixty years 
respectively — to which pious Hin- 
doos flock from a great distance. 
Attendance at the car-festival at 
Juggernaut is thought to emancipate 
the soul at death from the evils of 
future birth. Sacred spots and places 
are likewise made the object of pil- 
grimage. Such is Hurdwar, where 
the Ganges emerges from the Hima- 
laya into the ^ins, — such are the 
holy cities of Benares and Allaha- 
baa,— such also is the spot in south- 
em India where Sita, tne consort of 
Bama, went throu^ the ordeal of 
fire to test her coi\)u^ purity. At 
this latter spot multitudes flock to- 
gether ^m every part of India, on 
the auspicious occasions, to bathe in 
the sea, in the full belief of attain- 
ing special favour from heaven. 
There is a temple at Gunffotri, far 
up in the Himalayas, to wnich pil- 
grims resort^ though they find there 
no other shelter than a few wooden 
sheds, and caves in the adjoining cliffa 
Kedemath, in the same snowjr lo- 
cality, is also visited by pilgrims; 
and nere a score of devotees annu- 
ally sacrifice their lives, either by 
precipitating themselves from a cer- 
tain precipice, or by proceeding into 
the sno^ mountain -wastes until 
they pensn from cold and hunger. 



Still higher in the mountains, and 
consequently deserted for half the 
year, is another goal of pil^mage, 
the lonely temple of Badrmath, — 
standing with its glittering gilded 
Bi)ire and balls amidst the snows, 
with the icy peaks of Roodroo Himala 
towering above it to the height of 
twenty-Uiree thousand feet Tne an- 
nual number of pilgrims to this 
shrine is about fifteen thousand; 
and every twelfth year, when the 
Kumbh Mela is celebrated there, 
the number rises to fifty thousand. 
Adoration of the idol, liberal fees 
to the attendant Brahmins, and ab- 
lution in a thermal spring formed 
into a bath, in which botn sexes bathe 
indiscriminately, are believed to be 
efficacious in cleansing from past of- 
fencesL The officiatmg priests are 
Brahmins from the Deccan, of which 
caste there are no women at Badri- 
nath. so that they cannot marry; 
but, like not a few priestly celibats, 
they are a veiy profli^te set. The 
great object of all Hmdoo pilgrim- 
ages is to obtain purification from 
post sins, and exemption in the future 
life from transmigration. These pil- 
grimages often occupy months in the 
performance^ and to meet their ex- 
penses the Hindoo sometimes borrows 
money at high interest, pledges his 
jewels, <Src., and becomes impoverish- 
ed for life. Thousands never return, 
perishing by the way, and leaving 
their bodies to be devoured by the 
vulture and the jackal But their fate 
deters no one, — so great is the glory of 
those who return in safety, bnaving 
all the hair off* their heads and bodies, 
and rubbing themselves with holy 
ashes, the returned pilgrim-devotees 
marcn stark-naked through the town, 
accompanied by flags and music, and 

people of bo^ sexes, who oner to 
them incense and presents, say prayers 
to them, and regard them as superior 
beings. To the Hindoos, it has been 
truly said, immortality is not so much 
a Mlief as a certainty. In conse- 
quence, the present life appears a 
smaller thing to them than to anj 
people in the world ; and what is it 
to nsk the fleeting breath of earthly 
life in pilgrimages, when the spirit- 
ual recompense is believed to be so 
great, ana when the personal ovation 
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upon retmn is bo exoeadrely flatter- 
ing and fiill of worldly advantage ? 

Next to its asceticism, the external 
feature of the Hindoo religion which 
most startles and shocks a European 
is its lascivionsuesa Greek mytho- 
logy is certainly not very pure, but its 
amorous tales of the gods of 01ym}ms 
appear refined when oomnared with 
the wanton mythology of tne Hindoo 
Pantheon. Krishna and the Shep- 
herdesses miffht have figured in the 
lax but graceful myths of the HeUenic 
race ; but there is an abundance of 
such gross prurien^ in the popular 
sacred tales of the Hindoos as never 
has been paralleled elsewhere. These 
legends, among others, form the 
subject of the sculptures with which 
most of the Inoian temples are 
covered from head to foot ; and the 

Sriests often chant or recite them 
uring the processions of the idols 
and the great car-festivals. In truth — 
as might be inferred ftx)m this state 
of matters—the Indian mind regards 
the passion of sex from a point of 
view the verjr opposite of that adopt- 
ed by the British conquerora It is 
not merely a difference of conven- 
tionality. It is not merely that 
amongst a people wearing the scan- 
tiest clothing, the notions of pro- 
priety must he widely different from 
those of a northern race who go 
buttoned or mantled up to the throat. 
When that is all the difference, we 
must beware of forming harsh and 
absurd judgments,— as u the rule of 
ri^teousness for ail humanity was to 
be circumscribed by the climatic con- 
ditions and social usage of any one 
particular country. Yet the generality 
of mankind judge in this way ; and 
hence the Indo - Mahometan is as 
much shocked by the frank relation- 
ship which exists between the sexes 
in the British race, as the latter are 
at witnessing the indecent sculptures 
and recitations not infreauent in 
India. The Mahometan, who ^uts 
up his own women, ana who never 
lets them out unless carefiiUy yarded 
and veiled up to the eyes, thinks all 
Englishwomen '' no better than they 
should be^** when he sees their out- 
door habits and frank intercourse 
with the male sex ; and as for low 
gowns and bare arms, not to speak of 
the waltz and polka, a Mussulman 
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regards them as signs of most mi- 
blushhig prc^igacy. Such is conveii- 
tionality. But there is &r more 
than a conventional diffioenee be- 
twe^i our views and those d the 
Hindoos upon this salgect Th^eee 
nothing wrong or Btranee in tbdr 
sculptured or other dii^^ys of the 
sexual passion. They suniuy regard 
that passion as the^ would any (Vmer 
great fact or law <n natura And the 
most convincing proof of this is Un 
manner in which it is connected with 
their religion. Forgetting the ana- 
logous practice amongst we ancient 
AiMyrian& we stand af^iMt to find 
that the dancing-ffirk of the temples, 
called the ** daughters of the idol/ 
are the prostitutes of India. %\m 
is the mehincholy case. But we are 
all better at denouncing our neigh- 
bours* sins than confessing our own ; 
and truly it is a humiliating and dis- 
tressing thou^t that, in our own 
Christian country^ there are myiiads 
of females living m what we scruple 
not to call the most degraded form 
in which sexual profligacy arapears 
an^here in the world; and with 
this fearful difference, that almost all 
these unfortunates are convinced that 
their urofession is a sinful as well as 
degraaed one, whereas the same chui 
in India regard it in no such h^t 

These extraordinaiy ideas and 
social usages can onl^ be exphuned 
bv reference to the joint iimoence 
<» polytheism and Casts. India is 
truly a land of marvels, but the 
greatest wonder of all is tiie gigantic 

System of social subdivirion and ex- 
usiveness. by which the national 
unity has been fractured, individual 
action fettered, and eommuni^ d 
feeling rendered impossible. Rich 
and poor, noble and roturier. in all 
countries have been chary or inte^ 
mingling j but nowhere can be fbmid 
anytning m the least degree paraM 
to the system of caste as it exists in 
India. Its ramifications spread over 
the whole country; no one is toe 
fi;reat or too small not to be embraced 
Dy its fetters. It seems a national 
monomania — for even the Pariahs, or 
outcasts, have instituted castes for 
thonselves ! In ori^gin and essence 
caste is not a religious but a social 
usajge ; nevertheless^ for thirty cen- 
turies its social duumoter has been 
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lost sight of in the religious charac- 
ter which has been superimposed 
upon it. When th^ settled in IncUa 
as conquerors, the Hindoos, like most 
ancient nations, consisted of three 
well-defined classes — priests, war- 
riors, and the industrial class ; while 
below them spread the conquered 
Soodra race, whom they regeurded 
much as the Frankish barons of the 
middle ages regarded the vilains or 
serfs of the countries which they 
entered as lords. As it was conve- 
nient for the dominant Hindoos, and 
especially for the priestly class, to 
perpetuate and intensify this social 
gradus, in due time the Brahmins, by 
wresting texts and inyenting fables, 
succeeded in ^ving to this c&ssifica- 
tion a sanction expressly divine. 
Brahma, thev feigned, created four 
distinct kinds of men : first, the 
Brahmins, who came from his mouth ; 
second, the militaiy class, who ema- 
nated from his arms ; thiiti, the agri- 
cultural and mercantile classes, who 
originated from his body : and fourth, 
the labouring classes, who were pro- 
duced from his feet. All histoiy is 
full of examples of such proce- 
dure. In a certain stage of society, 
wherever any social usa^e or dis- 
tinction is found to work well for 
the dominant or priestly class, an 
effort is always made (sometimes in 
perfect good faith) to procure for 
it a divine authoritv, and so put the 
usage or principle beyond the reach 
of cavil and opinion: just as the 
divine right of kines,the infallibilitv 
of the Pope, the celibacy of the Romisn 
priestho<Kl,<bc, are points or princii^es 
which ike greater part of emidiitened 
Europe stUl believes to be founded 
on the Scriptures, and thus eigoined 
bv Qod himself The first divisions 
of caste established in India were 
wide and simple, an^ though tyranni- 
cal towards tne Soooras or conquered 
people, not very fettering. But in 
the tnirtjr centuries which have 
elaps^ smce then, the system has 
increased most fatally in its complex- 
ity,— and this in circumstances which 
miffht have been expected to produce 
a cu£ferent result, aod which conse- 
quently prove that the svstem finds 
some strong echo in the Hindoo 
character. Two of the original castes, 
the second and third, have almost 



disappeared; and for all practical pur- 
poses the entire Hindoo race might 
now be divided into the two great 
castes of Brahmins and Soi^ras. 
Whence, then, the complexity ? The 
caste of the Brahmins, although now 
comprising about forty modifications, 
in some respects preserves its unity ; 
but the Soodras have split up into 
an endless number of subdivisions, 
each of which considers itself, and 
is considered by the others, auite as 
divinely sanctioned as were tne ori- 
ginal castes. The preservation of 
caste by each and all of these mani- 
fold subdivisions of the population, is 
now the most practicaT point in the 
Hindoo religion. It is true that the 
religious character of caste is a mere 
fiction, — but the Hindoo does not so 
regard it; and a Roman Catholic may 
as soon be argued out of his belief in 
the infallibility of the Pope, or of the 
divine sanction for priestlv celibacy, 
as the Hindoo be convinced that caste 
is of merely human origin, and there- 
fore to be maintained or r^ected ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own 
reason or choica Moral ffuilt has no 
effect in producing loss of caste ; but 
each caste is fettered by rules of the 
most absurd kind, any transgression 
of which makes a man an outcast, and 
is esteemed a more heinous crime 
than even murder. 

Like other usages of Indian life, 
the prescriptions of caste are modi- 
fied by locality. To the Brahmins 
all anunal food!, except that of fishes 
and kids, is forbidden : yet in some 
districts they will eat the flesh of anv 
animid, if only (as is the case with 
all Hindoos) it is not killed with 
their own hands. In southern India, 
too, they partake, without scruple, 
of spirituous liauors, although these 
are in general only allowed to 
Pariahs. Hindoos consider them- 
selves defiled by contact with fea- 
thers ; but among the tribes at the 
foot m the Himalayas, who are in 
other respects strict Hindoo s, t his 
prejudice does not exist Where 
every little class is resolved to hedge 
itself in by particular distinctions, 
many of these distinctions must be of 
the most arbitraiv and trivial cha- 
racter. Many castes are only to be 
known from one another by the cut 
aod colour of their clothes, the shape 
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and arrangement of their trinketa, or 
some other equally frivoloua and un- 
important difliinction. TheBiopo<>^ 
and many other caste^ eat mutton, 
yenison, Knd fiah ; while bee^ poric, 
and fowLsy are held by them m abo- 
mination ; but with some castes pork 
is the favourite diet, and beef only 
is prohibited. ''The Rohillas will 
submit to be floffged within an inch 
of their lives with a leathern martin- 
gale, but to be struck with a whip or 
cane would be an indelible disgrace, 
and very likely to be resented with 
a bullet or a sUb. Coolies will cany 
any load, however offensive, upon 
their heads ; bid them cany a man 
for a few paces, and, though it be a 
matter of^life and death, they will 
answer you that it is the buain^ss of 
another caste.** * 

As further specimens of the absurd 
and vexatious character of caste-re- 
gulations, take the following : — 

" A natiTe oarpenUr mutt not oae 
greoie to bis warn ; a natiTe smith must 
only work with his body in s pArticulsr po- 
sition ; a native tawjer must only cut wood 
according to a certain fashion ; they must 
only eat a particular kind of food, cook- 
ed in a particular manner and at a parti- 
cular time, and in a particular kind of 
Teesel ; the lowest caste man will not 
allow another of his fellows to see him 
eat ; no man will drink even water out of 
another^B Teesel, and erery one carries 
about with him his own little brass pot 
Ko stranger must cross the threshold of 
his little hut for fear of defiling it, and 
low caste men must not approaeh nearer 
than a certain number of paces to persons 
of higher caste ; his miserable garments 
must be worn only in a particular manner ; 
h^ will not take a morsel of any kind of 
refreshment from a person of a different 
creed, even if ever so destitute ; he will 
not allow a man of inferior caste to take 
water from the same well as himself. If 
of high caste, he will never drink water 
from a public pump or fountain ; he will 
not touch a dead body, or the bone of ao 
animal ; he will not allow salt, or vinegar, 
or any kind of spirit, Is enter his mouth ; 
neither will he eat anything that has life. 
In many places whole villages are set 
apart for particular castes, and no 
stranger is aJlowed even to walk into the 
village, if they can prevent him. If he 
meets with any accident, he cannot go to 
the European hospitals, nor allow a 
European doctor to enter his house. He 
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must not enter a sew woikriK>p, nor 
even a new shed, nor use a new tool, 
without the performance of a ceremony, 
such as sacrificing a black sheep, and 
smearing its blood upon all around.** t 

Caste is the great incubus nptm 
India. It is the most seriooB btnier 
to the inroad of new ideas, and the 
inauguration of a better state of so- 
ciety. Caste, such as it now prevail 
could only have grown up in t 
coontiy where the means of iocomo- 
tion wece rare, and where tribal di- 
versitieB of race fostered the smrit of 
isolation ; and the spread of rsuwap, 
the growth of free thinking, and in- 
creased intercommunion, whi<^ in 
niArking the British rule^ must in the 
end prove subversive of^ this peini- 
cions uid most obstructive system. 
Probably a perception of this truth 
had no nnall influence in indting the 
Brahmins, who bcoiefit most by the 
principle of caste, to the late revolt 
as the only means of averting the sob- 
version of their social status and pri- 
vile^ But this revolt^ by diiecfi^ 
special attention to tne sutject of 
caste, cannot fail to accelerate its 
overthrow. It is the peatest obstacle 
which European civujsation enooan- 
ters in India, and it will be a bam)j 
day for the Hmdooe themselves when 
they abandon it But how to proceed 
against it is, we confess, a difficmlt siKi 
serious question ; for every part of the 
system is regarded as equally diving 
and myriads of the Hindoos wo«W 
perish rather than violate it 

The Indian peninsula is a hoge 
cul-cU-^aCy into which race after rso^ 
or at least tribe aaer tn1)e, hMPOUW 
in succession from immemorialtuncs, 
without the possibilily of any egres- 
sion. None of these peofJee sppesr 
tohavewhoUypeririiei Allcrfthem 
belong to the same generic stock- 
even the rudest aborigines showing 
some aflBnity to the Indo-Europe» 
race,— so that there has not arisen 
amongst them that internecine ob- 
test which always occurs when 
very opposite races (snch JfJ^. 
British and Red Indians or KaJjW 
come into contact And so tMJ 
remain, in widdy diffcreot pw>p- 
tions whether as regards jw^ 
or influence, imparting to the P^JP*** 



* See Irving om Ca$t€, 
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lation of India a tesselated cha- 
racter, — or rather the appearance 
of a mosaic, in which analogous 
colours are ^ouped together, and 
fVom which time nas in some places 
effaced the sharp outlines. These 
racial diversities are reflected in the 
character of the religion, which, as 
we haye seen, varies from region to 
region, both in spirit and in externals. 
And if we examine these religious 
phases, we will find that Hindooism 
becomes grosser and more over- 
laid, or indeed identified, with exter- 
nalism and extravagance, as we ap- 
proach the south ; while, conversely, 
as we proceed northwards from Cape 
Comorm to Calcutta, and thence 
north-westwards to the Affghan 
mountains, we find extemiQism 
diminishing, and the creed growing 
purer — (the Vindhyan chain form- 
ing a dark belt across the middle, in 
wmch, though there be little pomp 
or ritual, there is much blood). In 
accordance with this mdus. further 
to the north-west than theBrahminical 
nation, we find a kindred but later- 
arrivea people, the Jats, who form 
the flower of tne confederated tribes 
who profess the Sikh religion, — a 
faith which is by &r the purest and 
freest from the Durden of forms and 
ritual of any in India. It is only 
four centuries old — ^a mere infant <h 
days compared even to that theolo- 
pcal and chronological medley, exist- 
mg Hindooism. It was ori^^nally a 
pure deism, inculcating the widest 
charity and a pure morality - but it 
has degenerated in so far that the 
Sikhs now consider their founder. 
Nanak, as a mediator wi^ €k)d, ana 
entitled to divine honours. They 
agree with their fellow Hindoos in be- 
lieving in the transmigration of souls, 
either as a punishment or as a means 
of moral purification, and in regard- 
ing it as a horrible imniety to kill kine. 
But Nanak, like Budoha, was a strong 
protester against the system of caste, 
which is repudiated bv the Sikhs— 
a circumstance which has proved of 
the greatest service to us during the 
terrible crisis of the Sepoy revolt, 
throughout which the Sikh redments 
as a Dody have remained faithful 
amidst the universal defection of 
their Hmdoo comrades. We may 
add that the rise of the pore creed 
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of Nanak^ in defiance of the religious 
monstrosities and social absurdities 
of Hindooism, gives a cheering hope 
of what, in course of time, may yet 
be accomplished in Hindoftan by the 
preaching of the Gospel 

Still farther to the north-west we 
find the Patans, immigrants from the 
Afighan mountains, the latest wave of 
population (except the British) that 
has forced its way into the Indian 
territories, who line the banks of the 
Indus, pc^eate the Puigaub^ and 
form the bulk of the population m the 
region around Mooltan. Other waves 
of Mahometan immigration — Arab, 
and Mongol — preceaed them, com- 
mencing soon after the Hejira, and 
assuming formidable proportions in 
the eleventh century, when Mah- 
moud of Ghuznee lea the way into 
the golden reidms of Hindostan. 
From that time down to the pe- 
riod of the British conquest, Ma- 
hometanism was the religion of 
the sovereigns of India; and at 
various times efforts were made to 
convert the Hindoos to that faith at 
the point of the sword. Partly ow- 
ing to this oompulsion. and partly 
from motives of worldly advance- 
ment, a considerable body of the na- 
tive population became Mahomet- 
ans, so that a kur^^e proportion of 
the Mussulmans of India are in no 
way related to the Mussulman con- 

fuerors of that country, but are pure 
Hindoos, descended fix>m ancestors 
who embraced the foreigii faitL 
But religion, like everything else, 
varies in complexion with the coun- 
trv and people amidst which it is es- 
tablished. Christianity in the British 
Isles wears a different look from 
what it does in Italy. Spain and 
Germany are hardly less oiverse in 
their respective phases of the same 
faith; and in France and Russia 
Christianity notably differs in com- 
plexion, riant the identically same 
creed in different countries or peoples, 
and the result will be different in 
each. This is the case with Maho- 
metanism in India. The worship- 
pers of Allah in that country are 
different firom their co-religionists in 
other parts of the world. They are 
/fuia-Mahometans, and the prao- 
tice of their faith ib tinged with the 
peculiarities of the Luwn race. It 
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is the least stem and the most pomp- 
loving of all the forms of Maho- 
metanism; and the mye solemn 
Turk would torn with anger and 
contempt from the '* vain shows'* in 
which ms co-religionist indulges on 
the banks of the Ganges, and much 
more on those of the Oauvery and 
Kistna. If, for illustration's sake, 
we were to liken the grave Soon- 
nee form of Mahometanism, followed 
by the Turks and western Asiatioa, 
to the Protestantism of Chnsten- 
dom, then the Sheite faith of PersiiL 
with its greater love of show and 
extemalism^ would find a parallel in 
the Catholic Church ; while Indo- 
Mahometanism, with its still greater 
leaning to show and superstition, 
maj be likened to Uiat oriental form 
of Christianity which is embodied 
in the Greek Church. The great fes- 
tival of the Biohurrum, thou£^ a 
fast of the most mournful kind, is in 
India accompanied by so much pomp 
and splendour, that strangers might 
be at a loss to distinj^uiw it firom 
an occasion of pure r^oicing ; while 
in their Hindoo-like reverence for 
the Imaums, Hossein and Hous- 
sein, the Indo - Mahometans have 
introduced rites and ceremonies sa- 
vouring of idolatry^ or actual worship 
of these sons of Aii. Of the out-door 
celebration of the Mohurrum at 
Madras, Mr Bruce says that " the 
entertamments were quite at variance 
with the idea of a lamentation.** In 
truth we find Midiometanism in 
India exhibiting the same notable 
and highly suggestive phases as 
Hindooism : to wit^ vaiying in the 
complexion of its ntual in different 
localities, — comparatively pure and 
ffrave towards the north-west, and 
becoming full of pageant and gaiety 
as we approach tne southern extre- 
mity of the peninsula. Mahomet- 
anism never made much way be- 
yond the limits of Hindostan ; and 
its religious buildings, even in north- 
em India, if we except the Jumma 
Mui^id at Delhi, cannot vie with 
those of the natives. And yet some 
of the finest mosques were erected 
on the site and out of the materials 
of demolished Hindoo temples,— the 
mosques of Aurungzebe at Muttra 
and Benares being illustrations of 
this very common practice. As it 
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is only Indo - Mahometanism wikk 
which we have to do, we pass o?er 
the religious beliefs and pracdoeB of 
that faim. except as they are modified 
by the influences of the Indian dime: 
TLe festivab of the Mohniium aad 
the Buckra-Eade, therefore, we lesTfl 
undescribed ; but the festival of the 
Bhearer calls for a word in paadni, 
as both in origin and character it 
belongs to Incua. It is an aimiiil 
festival, held at night; and the Boene 
which is exhibiteddunng its c^bn- 
tion is exceedingly beuitifuL Hm 
banks of the (Ganges are brilliaotlT 
lighted up; and, accompanied aoa 
announced by numerous flights of 
rockets, a floating paJaoe, bunt on t 
raft, comes sailing down the stresiB. 
preceded by thousands of Bmiu 
uunps, each wreathed with a displ^ 
of nowers, which cover with ^j 
brilliance the sur&ce of the flsaautf 
water. The raft, which is formed cf 
plantain-trees fisistened together, is <£ 
considerable extent^ and the sfcroc- 
tore which it bears is such asTitsma 
herself might delight to inhab^ 
Towers^ gates, and pagodas rise in 
fantastic array, bri^t with a thoo- 
sand colours and shuiinf^ in the ligbt 
of numberless flittering cresseta 
And so the faiiy-hke qiectecle moves 
on, while admiring crowds throne the 
banks of the river. The Hindoofii 
we may add, never obiect and ([ene- 
rally delight, to join in the festivak 
of their Mahometan orethrea— in- 
deed the festivals of the latter owe 
very much of their eclat to the pre- 
sence and co-operatiop of the Hindoo 
population, who are almost as ready 
to salaam the tasees of Hossein and 
Houssein as to bow before the ima^ 
of Siva and V iahnoa 

The last religious sect we require 
to notice in modem India are the 
Parsees-^descendants of the ancient 
Fire - worshippers of Persia, who, 
though exilea for ten centuries fro© 
their native land, still maintain m 
faith of Zoroaster after it has van- 
ished from the r^^n of its oiigiiL 
They form an important p(fftion of 
the population of Bombay and Sn»t, 
and are as much distinguifihed froio 
the natives of India bj flieir fcrsonju 
traits as by their rdigious ntesMd 
ceremonies. All that we need to now 
of them here is the reverence whicn 
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they pay to fire {inter alia, r^^arding 
as a heinoug sin and defilement of the 
sacred element to blow it with the 
breathX and the peculiar mode in 
which they treat the bodies of the 
dead. The Parsees belieye in the 
Resurrection, a final Judgment, and 
a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments: but they evidently do not 
hold toat the resurrection is to be 
made in the actual bo<hr which the 
soul has worn in this liro, but in an 
etherealised form of it, or, as St Paul 
says, a "spiritual** body. Their 
reverence follows the soul and not 
the flesh ; and hence the corpse is dis- 
regarded by the survivor, having 
been abandoned by its own life or 
spiritual tenant The dead bodies of 
the Parsees are not consumed by fire, 
according to the custom of the Hin- 
doos, nor interred according to the 
practice of the Mahometans Chris- 
tians, and Chinese. They hola burial, 
cremation, or the confiding of the 
ashes or corpse to the waters, to be 
a sacrilege ai^ednst the elements ; and 
they have cemeteries situated at a 
distance firom any inhabited spot — 
such as the one on Malabar TTill, at 
Bombay — whither the corpses are 
conveyed and exposed on iron grat- 
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ings, where they are soon devoured 
by vultures, kites^ and other carni- 
vorous birds. This singular practice 
was followed by the ancient Par- 
thians, Bactrians, and cognate tribes, 
amon^ whom, says Justin, " burial 
was effected by dogs and birds ; " and 
in Tartary, at the present day, says 
Hue, " the true nomadic tribes con- 
vey the dead to the tops of hills, or 
bottoms of ravines, there to be de- 
voured by the birds and beasts of 
pre^r-" Tnis practice, and the creed 
or ideas upon which it rests, we may 
remark, are the veiy antipodes of 
those prevailing in ancient Egypt, 
where every effort was made to pre- 
serve ihe soulless corpse, in the be- 
lief that the spirit would return at 
some far distant time to reinhabit 
its old earthly tabernacle. 

Here we conclude our sketch of 
the Religions of India, as they are 
to be seen at l^e present day. The 
task of moralising, for which there is 
such ample scope, we must leave for 
the present to the reader ; but on 
anotner occasion we may complete 
the subject, by passing in review the 
creeds and philosophies upon which 
this strange and varied superstruc- 
ture of outward religion rests. 
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rieUea, ate of , at the Scilly lalea, 8. 

Adamnan'a Life of St Ck>lumha, 442 et mq. 

Adams, Sir F., and Charles Napier, 108. 

Addiscombe, the East India Company's 
CoUege at, 581. 

JBschylus, comparison of, with Homer, 
180. 

Afl^han conquest of India, the, 647. 

Affghanistan, the second c amp a i gn in, 
242. 

ArooT, Part IIL chap. t. 207— chap. tL 
215— PaH IV. chap. viL 711— chap. 
TiU.720. 

Africa, French progress in, 509. 

Agamemnon, character of, 184. 

Ailbhe, a saint, legend of. 449. 

Aiax, the character of, 185. 

Aiunta, temples at, 745. 

Aleundretta, harbour of, 512. 

Algeria, French progress in, 509. 

Alhambra, a Yankee at the, 209. 

Ali Moorad, one of 4he Ameers of Soinde, 
247 et teq. 

Allahabad, the mutiny at, 888. 

Allyghur, the mutiny at, 883. 

Alternation of generations, the, 227. 

Ameers of Scinde, the, 243 et »eq, 

America, reception of phrenology in, 665. 

Americans, the, as travellers, 209. 

Amusements, national, 712. 

Andrews, Mr, his Euphrates Valley 
scheme, 512. 

Andromache, the character of, 185. 

Ajiemones, influence of light, &c. on 
the, 5— their circulation, 15. 

Animal heat, relations of maternal in- 
stinct to, 8. 

Animals, necessity of light to, 7 — ^the 
sensibilities of, to pain, 346. 

Annelids, influence of light on the, 5. 

Anson, General, 880 — his inefficiency, 
882— his death, &c., 386. 

Antigua, a wedding in, 213. 

Aphis, reproductive powers, &c. of the, 
228. 

Army, jealousy of the, in England, 575. 

Art, illustration of national life by, 156 
— position held by Michael Angielo in 
history of, 702. 

Art Trbasubis, Manobisteb Exhibi- 
tion OF, 156, 003. 



ArtiUeiy, report of the oomminoDen on 

timming for the, 265 tt teq.—ftoftmd 

school of practical aj^lication for the, 

588. 
ArtUlery academy of Olmuts, the, 287. 
Asoeticinn, Hindoo. 75a 
;^ff^i«ly^T»^ the embryo of the, 226. 
Aspinwall, town of, 541, 542 et teq. 
Athens, observance of May-day in, 211 
Aurungsebe, the emperor, 620, 648. 
Australia, character of the emigrants to, 

112. 
Austria, the system of military editcstioii 

in, 284. 
Azim Khan, a Beloodie diief, 476. 
^aber, the Emperor, 620, 64& 
Bacchus of Midiael Angelo, the, 697. 
Ballad-singerB, Spanish, 863. 
Balooch Khan, a Beloodie chief, 479. 
Barbarossa, the conquest of, by ChariM 

v., 47. 
Bard, ancient position of the, 180, 18L 
Burackpore, commencement of di»iBC» 

tion at, 378 et teq. 
Barry, the style of, 158. 
Bartolomeo, Fra, Ripoeo by, 603. 
Bayanos, voyage up the, 549. 
Bear-women, superstition of, 485. 
Beauty, Michael Angelo*s ideal of, 698. 
Bees, peculiarities of generation in, 28A. 
Beggar, a Portuguese, 725. 
Beggars, Spanish, 363. 
Bela, sketches at, 477— the Jam of, *. 
Bell, Sir Charles, his views on the ncrr- 

ous system, 416. 
Bells, ancient, 449. 
Beloocbbb TBArw, 474- 
Belooohees, the oonqueat of Scinde vj 

the, 243. 
Benares, temples and worship of, 756. 
Bbnoal MnnifT, the, 372. 
Bengal native army, histoiy of the nse, 

&c. of the, 875. See Sepoy. 
Berlin, the cadet-house of, 282. 
Bible, resemblances between th^ *» 

Homer, 177— reconciliation oi, wi" 

geology, 312 et $eq. , 

Bhuuo di Vignere, picture of Michiw 

Angelo by, 695. 
Blood, what, 14. . 

Blount, Thomas, his account of ua 

escape of Charles IL, 737 e< #<9. 
Board of Control, functions, Ac. of the, 

616 — its formaUon, 655. 
Book, thk, ako ths Rooks, 313. 
Book of Armagh, the, 447. 
Books, modem Spanish, 361. 
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BookitallB, Kadrid, 871. 

Booth, Dr, lectures on education by, 

490. 
Borkse, hia account of the ScUly Idee, 

1,2. 
BoecoBiL, 727. 
Bourbon, the Constable, 47. 
Brshm, the worship, Ac of, 758— how 

represented, 759. 
Brahmins, character and worship of the, 

758 et §eq, 
Brshmtnical caste, the, 876, 377, 645. 
Brahuis, sketches of the,474 et mq.ptutim, 
Branwell, Miss, afterwards Mrs Bronte, 

81. 
Brishya caste, the, 646. 
Britiih saints, the ea^, 488. 
Brittle star, the, 9. 
Bromtx, Charlottb, MbsQaskkll'bLifs 

OF, reviewed, 77 — Rev. Patrick, 81 — 

Branwell, 86— Emily, 87, 89— Anne, 

89. 
Brown-Sequard, M., reeearo h es o^ on the 

nervous system, 416, 417. 
Brud, kini^ of the PictB, 448. 
Brusquet, jester of Francis L, 49. 
Bucellas, a hostelir in, 724. 
Buddhist temples m India, the, 745. 
Bullfight, the, in. Spain, 859. 
Bullfighters of Spain, the, 862. 
Busaco, Napier at, 108. 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, 489. 
Cadet company, Uie, at Woolwich, 516. 
Cadet-houses, the old, in France, 278. 
Cadet-school of Berlin, the, 282. 
Cadets, system of, in Austria, 285 tt ieq. 
Caf6s of Madrid, the, 865. 
Calif cnnian emigrants, arrival of, at Ft^ 

nama, 546. 
Calypso, the character of, 187. 
Oambray, the peace of, 47. 
Cambria and Cottonopoub, 598. 
Campbell, Captain, on the navigation of 

the Euphrates, 511. 
Campo Grande, a ftur in the, 718. 
Osnada, character of the emigrants to, 

112 — its progress, Ac, 114. 
Canning, Lord, measures of, 885. 
Carlis or Carios, colonel, and Chariea XL, 

739, 741. 
Camot, svstem of military education or- 

ganisea bv, 273. 
Csjrpenter, Dr, on Parthenogenesis, 281, 

232. 
Cams, Victor, 4 — on Parthenogenesis, 

230. 
Caste, account of, 645 — observances and 

influence of, 763 $t teq. 
Gatana, a Portuguese quack, 718. 
Cattermole, battle-piece by, 604. 
Cavaliers, character, &c. of the, 729, 730. 
Cavalry school, proposed, 588. 
Cawnpore, the massacre of, 612, 625. 
Caxton, Pisistratus, Wbat will he do 

with it ? by. Part IL 18 — Part IIL 



129— Part IV. 291 — P*rt V. 898 — 

Part VL 553— Pkrt VIL 675. 
Caztons, social sketches from the, 427. 
Central America, present importance of, 

541. 
Ce^^ialonia, Napier^s administration of, 

l«i. 
Chagres river, route across the Isthmus 

of Panama by the, 548. 
Chalmers, views of, on the reconciliation 

of the Bible and geology, 318, 314. 
Chamisso, discoveries of, on the Salpa, 

229. 
Charles L, the character of, 781 . 
Charles II., the character of, 782 et $eq, 

— hfs escape alter Worcester, 786 et 

Chanes II., society in time of, 424. 

Chablib thb FlfTH, 40. 

Charlewood, Captain, on the navigation 
of the Euphrates, 511. 

Chatham, the school of practical instruc- 
tion at, 581. 

Chepillo, island of, 549. 

Chepo, the village of, 549. 

Chesney, Colonel, exploration of the Eu- 
phrates by, 511. 

Chiivres, governor of Charies V. 41, 48. 

China, features of idolatry in, 748. 

Chique, pass of, 725. 

Chnst Washing the Disciples' Feet, paint- 
ing o^ 604. 

Christianity, the eariy history of, in the 
British Isles, 488 el se?. — alleged ne- 
glect of, by the East India Company, 
686. 

Churl, definition of the, 207. 
• Churruk Pooja, the, in India, 752. 

Chvlaqueous fluid, what, 14, 15. 

Cid^ Romance of the, and Homer, 179. 

Claudio and Isabella, painting of, 604. 

Clement, Pope, capture of, by Charles V., 
47. 

Clbbioal Lifb, Sokhb of— Na III. 
Javr's Rbphttanob, Part I. chap. i. 
55— diap. ii 58— chap. iii. 65 — chap, 
iv. 78 — Part II. chap. v. 189 — chap. vi. 
193— chap. vii. 194— chap, via 197— 
chap. ix. 204 — Part HI. chap. x. 329 
—chap, xi 838 — chap. xii. 837 — chap, 
xiii 338 — chap. xiv. 341 — Part IV. 
chap. XV. 457 — chap. xvi. 459 — chap, 
xvii. 462— chap. xviiL 468— chap. xix. 
468— chap. xx. 469— chap. xxi. 470 — 
Conclusion, chap, xxii 519 — chap. 
xxiiL 522— chap. xxiv. 525— chap. xxv. 
528 — chap. xxvL 534 — chap, xxvii. 
588— chap. xxviiL 540. 

Clive, the military system of, 652. 

Cockfighting, picture of, 550. 

COLONin, BIFBWNTATION OF THl, 110. 

Columbus, church in which married, 219. 
Combe, Mr, on the head of Napoleon, 670. 
Comedy, the introduction of, into English 
art, 166. 
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CoMrAyT*8 Biu, thi, 615. 
Competitioii, aodaX «ffecti ot, 4»1. 
ConMnrermm,thet«mpl««t,74«. , 
Cooquerti, difficatties in admmiitoniig, 

ConsUbK tha WndKH»«" o** •* **~*^ 
t«r. 157, 159. • 

Conwmy, tb« town of, W4. 

Corfu, a dinner-pwrty •i, 109. 

Corkscrew oonOina, the, 4 12. 

Corpoa Chri-ti day in lUdnd, SM. 

Conain, tha dertruetion of tha, by 
CharicB v., 54. 

Corunna, Napier at, 102. 

Cotton, Brigwiier, «0d. 

Council, oompoution, &«. of tlie, at Cal- 
cutta, 618. , . . , * T 

Cowanbridge ediool, the original of Lo- 
wood, 8S. 

Crmpy^ the treaty of, 49. 

Creswick, the paintings of, 159. 

CuREBB Bell, 77. 

Cwn Lsfar, the, 600. 

Cydippe, the, 345, 846. 

lilhouaie, Lord, treatmwit of Nana Sahib 

Darby's Vale of Tempe, 157, 158, 160. 
Dancing giris of India, the, 762 et teq, 
Darknees, influence o^ on Tsrious manne 

species, 5. 
David of Michael Angelo, the, 697. 
Day, Michael Angelo's representation of, 

695, 702. 
Delhi, history of the mutiny, «c. at, 

880, 882e<*f9. , . , . ,k 

Delhi, the king of, proclaimed by the 

mutineers, 883--hia history, Ac, 622. 
DemodocuB, the minstrel, 180. ^ 
Demon-worship, remains of, in India, 

768. 
Peril's Kitchen, the, in Wales. 601. 
Dhundoo Punt» the Nana Sahib, 624. 
Dhurma Sobha, the, 878, 889. 
Diomed, the character of, 184. 
Disraeli, Mr, on the Indian mutiny, 878. 
Divorce bill, on the, 593. 
Doris, nervous system of the, 41 4 — tuber- 

culata, kc., the, 9-— their development, 

11. . ^ 

Draper, professor, on the respiration, «c 

of i^ts, 6— his theory of vision, 352 

Druidical remains, alleged, in the Scilly 

Isles, I. 
Dubba, battle of, 253. 
Dunne, Molly, 98. 
Duppa's Life of Michael Angelo» 693, 701, 

708. 

Durga or Kali, the goddess, representa- 
tions of, 746— her worship, 751 et ieq. 

Duwallee festival, the, 757. 

E. B. H., The Haunting Face, by, 504. 

East, thb STBiaii boutb to thi, 506. 

East India Company, the outcry against 
the, 615— review of their administi»- 



tion, 616 et mq, — the riaa mud psiMuiM 
of th^ 650— college at Addiaeon^ 
the, 581. 
East India Directon, powerv and fune- 

tioDS of the, 616, <S17. 
Easterly in Madrid, S66. 
Eastlske, Sir Charles, 174. 
SdiinodermB, the, 9. 
Edinburgh, society of, 436. 
Education, Dr Booth oti, 4^, — ,„„ 
for furtherance of, in India, 638w 
Edwards, Colonel IL, 606. 
Egg, the p ai nt i n g s of, 16& 
Egypt, the route to the Esst by, ootn- 

pared with that by Syria, 607 et tea. 
Elephanta, the rook temples of, 744. 
Ellenborouj^ lord, and Uie Ai!^ian war, 
242— the conquest of Seinde, 247 et see! 
—on the Indian mntoiY, S72. 
Emaun-Ghur, f oiU e s a o^ 248 — osptme 

of, by Napier, 249. 
Emigration, increase of, 112. 
Engineer academy of Gnain, the, 287. 
Engineers, report of the commisBioiMn 
on training for the, 265 et mq, — ^pro- 
posed school for the, 500. 
England, the outcry against the Ei^ 
India Company in, 615 — reception of 
phrenology m, 665 — the modem schools 
of art in, 709— eflfecta of the Qreat 
Rebdlion on loyalty in, 729. 
yugliwh^ passion for travellhttr amomr 
^e,20a 
English, effects of the study of, in Indis, 

684. 
Effg^**h School of Painting, the, and its 

tendencies, 156. 
EoUda, the, at the Scilly Isles, 9— their 

development, 11. 
EtW, the works of, 174 — his Ulysses and 

the Sirens, 605. 
Euphrates, navigation of the, 510, 511.* 
Euphrates Valley, the route to the Esst 

by the, 60^ eteeq. 
Euripides, charscteristics o^ 180. 
Europe, state of; on the accession U 
Charles V., 42 — ^population o^ com* 
pared with India, 626. 
Eye, function of the, 851 ct $eq, 
Faed, the paintings of, 167. 
Fair, an En g li s h , 711— a Portuguese, 

713. 
Fairs, origin, &o. of, 711. 
Fakeers, Beloochee, 485. 
Ferdinand of Spain, grandfaUier of 

Charles V., 41. 
Fenier, general, his travels in Persia, 

&c,474. 
Festivals, the religious, of India, 748. 
Ilnnis, colonel, murder of, 382. 
Ilsh, anomalies among, 8. 
Flaminko, the island of, 546. 
Forbes, professor E., on the Brittle star, 

9— ontheSolen,4ll. 
Ford on Spanish hosfntality, 860. 
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Fravcb, Phrbkoloot in, 666. 

France, the Bystem of military education 

in, 273— interest of, in the Suez canal, 

508— the modem schools of art in, 709 

— extinction of loyalty in, 729. 
Franchise, indifference to exercise of the, 

111. 
Francis I., the rivalry between, and 

Charles V., 43 et teq. 
French fashions, adoption of, in Spain, 

362. 
Frenchmen, the, as trayeller, 209— his 

politeness, 211. 
Frith, the paintings of, 168. 
Frost, Susan, Charles Napier^s Nurse, 

97, 98. 
Funeral, a Portuguese, 715. 
Funke on vision, S58. 
Puseli, the style of, 158— on Michael 

Angelo, 697, 707. 
Futteghur, the massacre of the fugitives 

from, 625. 
Gainsborough's Blue Bov, on, 605 — the 

landscapes of, at Manchester, 157. 
Qall, data on which he founded his sys- 
tem, &c, 666. 
Ganges canal, the, 629. 
Gaskill, Mrs, Lifb of Chablotti 

Bbontk, bt, reviewed, 77. 
Qautier on the English school of Water- 

coloun, 172. 
Genre paintings, the English school of, 

167. 
Gentleman, definition of the, 207. 
Geology, reconciliation of, with the Bible, 

812 et ieq. 
Germans, the, as travellers, 208. 
Germany, the modem schools of painting 

in, 158— opposition to phrenology in, 

665-.4he modem schools of art in, 

709. 
Ghent, the revolt of, against Charles V., 

48, 49. 
Gibson, Mr, on Michael Angelo, 704. 
Gifford, William, early life of, 494. 
Giorgione, Herodias* dau^ter, by, 609. 
Glasgow arms, legendary origin of the, 

451. 
Gnain, Engineer academy of, 287. 
Gore, Mrs, social sketches from, 427. 
Gorey, sketches at, 224. 
Goose, Mr, on the corkscrew coralline^ 412. 
Governor-general, appointment, powers, 

&c. of the, 617. 
Granville, lord, on the Indian mutiny, 

373. 
Graves, Brigadier, 382. 
Greased cartridges, the question of the, 

877 et $eq. 
Great Britain, position of the army in, 

1846, 269 — ^importance of a short route 

to the East to, 506 et teq. — causes of 

the indifference to the army in, 575. 
Great Rebellion, effects o^ on loyalty, 729. 
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Greytown, town of, 541,542. 
Grimshaw, anecdotes o^ 81. 
Guillen, the bullfighter, 362. 
Haoioloot, our, 488. 
EUdiburton, Mr Justice, on representa- 
tion of the colonies, 110 — on Canada, 

114. 
Hall, Mrs S. C, social sketches from, 

431. 
Harford's Life of Michaxl Anqblo, 

review of, 698. 
Hastings, Warren, the administration of, 

653. 
Hauktino faob, the, 504. 
Haworth parsonage, picture of, 81. 
Haydon, ^e works of, 178. 
Health, importance of light to, 7. 
Hearing, is it possessed by the lower 

aninudsl 355. 
Hearsey, general, on the greased cartridge 

question, 878, 880. 
Hector, the character of, 185. 
Helen, the character of, 185, 186. 
Hennessy, John, Sir Charies Napier and, 

102. 
Henry VIII., visit of Charles V. to, 44. 
Herbert, the woxks of, 174. 
Hewitt, general, proceedings o^ at 

Meemt, 381. 
Highlands, character of the emigration 

&om, 118. 
Hindoos, views of the, on the mutiny, 

613. 
Hitchcock, professor, on the reconcilia- 
tion of the Bible and geology, 818. 
Hobbes, Wilson on, 182. 
Hogarth, landscape by, 157. 
HoMBR, North on, 177. 
Hospitality, in various countries, 208 — 

want of, in Spain, 860. 
Host, procession of tj^e, in Spain, 866. 
Hughes, Mr, the Boscobel Tracts, edited 

by, 731. 
Human sacrifices, abolition o( in India, 

634— former, 756. 
Hunt, H., the paintings of, 159, 171— his 

Awakening Conscience, on, 604 — W., 

the paintings o^ 172. 
Hydra, Tremble/s researches on the, 

228. 
Hydrabad, principality of, 248 — oi^»tare 

of city by Napier, 252. 
Idolatry, countenance given to, in India, 

639— the form, &c of, in India, 748. 
Idols, manufactory of, in India, 749. 
Iliad and Odyssey, comparison between 

the, 177, 185. 
India, from, 505. 
Ikdu, thb Rbuoioks of, 748. 
India, peculiarities in history of, 241 — 

history, Ac., of the mutiny in, 372 

et teq, —the atrocities in, 593— review 

of the administratbn of the Companv 

in, 616 et seg.— character of British 
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oonquest in, 620~fid6lit7 of the natire 

princes, 622— itatietice of population 

to, 626— of revenue, Ac., 627— public 

works, 629— sketch of history of, 644 

— the future administration of, 660 ft 

•eq. 
Indian Empirk, oub, 64S. 
Indus, value of the, to India, 244. 
Infanticide, abolition of, in India, 684. 
Ingenhouss, the discoreries of, on the 

respiration of plants, 6. 
Insects, insensibility of, to pain, 847. 
lona, the Culdees at, 445. 
Ionian Islands, Napier in the, 105. 
Ireland, the early history of, 446. 
Irish saints, the early, 488— Sepoys, the, 

615. 
Irrigation, works of, in India, 629. 
Isabella of Spain, grandmother of Chariea 

v.. 41. 
Italy, the modem school of art in, 709. 
Jane Eyre, remarks on, 92. 
Janet's Repentance, tet Clerical Lifb. 
Jennings, rey. Mr, the murder of, 888. 
Jersey, Sea-side Studies at, 222, 345, 410 

—the sceneiy of, 222— social changes 

in, 228. 
Jhalewan, sketches in, 478. 
Joanna, mother of Charles V., 41. 
John Frederick of Saxony, Charles V.'s 

treatment of, 50. 
Joy, characteristics of, 212. 
Juggernaut, the temples and worship of, 

754 et ieq. 
Julius, Pope, and Michael Angelo, 696. 
Justice, administration of, in India, 681. 
Kali, the goddess, representations of, 746 

—her worship, 751 et ieq. 
Kali Ghat, the worship of the, 758. 
Karli, the rock temple of, 745. 
Keating's history ot Ireland, 440. 
Kennedy, Mr, on the Euphrates Valley 

scheme, 515. 
Khonds, worship of the, 755. 

KhTBIR, ▲ FBW WORDS TROM TBI, 605. 

King, the young, position of, 40. 

Kdlliker on sensation, 854. 

Kshukua caste, the, 645. 

Kyrpoor, city of, '243. 

Lake, Rev. W. C, views of, on training 

for the Engineen, Ac, 267, 
Lamb, Charles, his classification of men, 

207. 
Landseer, the paintings of, 175. 
Landsturm of Prussia, the, 281. 
Landwebr of Prussia, the, 281. 
Lane, Mn Jane, and Charles IL, 740, 741. 
* Las, ruins, &c., near, 487. 
Last Judgment, Michael Angelo's, 698. 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, the death of, 612. 
Lawrence, Sir John, 612. 
Lebanon, hospitality in the, 208. 
Leslie, Mr, the paintings of^ 1 67. 
Lesseps, M., his proposed Sues canal, 

507. 



Lenckart on Pluih^nogenesis, 230. 

Lewis, the paintings of, 173. 

Light, influence of, on Tarioos mum 
species, 5 — relations between, snd w- 
ganisation, 6 et $eq. 

Linnell, the paintings of^ 159, 604. 

Linton, the paintings of^ 160. 

Lisbon, sketches in, 216 — refuge of out- 
laws near, 220--quacka in, 717. 

Literature, limitations of, 428. 

Lohout, the caves of, 486. 

London, society in, 42& 

Longet, views of, on the nervoassjstem, 
417. 

Loutherboanr, the paintings of, 156. 

Loyalty, modem extinction of, 727. 

Luidia, Foibes's account of the, 9. 

Luther, views of, on the Mosaic acoooni 
of the creation, 818. 

M. 0. W. O., From India by, 505. 

Madise, the paintings of, 168, 174. 

Madrid, sketches in, 858 e< trg.— ptctors 
galleiy, 858. 

Midimoud of Ghisni, 647. 

Mahrattas, rise of the, 048. 

Maliveram, ruins of templeft at, 746. 

Mammonie river, Toysge up the, 549. 

Manchester, sketches at, 602— the ex- 
hibition, 608. 

Manobbstbr, ExBiBmoN OF AbtTrka* 

SCRB8, THB, 156. 

Mangiamele, a calcnlating boy, phreoo- 

logical development of, 667. 
Mankind, various clasaifications of, 207. 

MaKSAKARIS, MIMORAlfDA FROM TO, 

858. 
MansaniHa, island of, 542. 
Martin, the paintings of, 160. 
Martinique, a sketch in, 209. 
Mary of Buigundy, grandmother of 

Chariea V., 41. 
Mary, sister of Chariea V., 52. 
Mason on Selfknowledes, Nspier on, 

101. 
Maseena, picture of^ before Toma 

Vedras, 722. 
Maternal instinct, relations of, to snhsd 

heat, 8. 
Maurice of Saxony, overUirow of Charifli 

V. by, 50. 
Maury on the importance of shells, 357. 
Maximilian, the emperor, 41. 
May-day, observance of, in Athens, Sll 
Medicine, state of, among the Belooebei» 

479. 
Meduse, parthenogenesis among tiie» 

231— fisbine for the, 845. 
Meeanee, the battle of, 251. 
Meerpoor, principality of, 248. 
Meerut, the mutiny at, 880 et mq, 
Mekranis, the, 478. 
Menebus, the character of, 185, 186. 
Meriahs, sacrificing of^ among tbt 

Khonds, 756. 
Mesopotamia, fertility of, 514. 
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MetaphysioianB, opposition of, to phreno- 
logy, 665. 
Mets, the artillery and engineer school 

at,275<<«9. 
Michael Amoilo, thi Wobxs ako 

GsNius OF, 693. 
Mihrah Khan« a Belooche chief, 480. 
HUan^ war between Charles V. and 

Francis I. for, 45. 
Militaty Academy, the, at Woolwich, 575 

et teq. — College, at Sandhurst, 579 et 

9eq. 
MiUTART Education, 265~Part II., 575. 
Millais, the paintings of, 171. 
Miller, Hugh, his Testimony of the 

Hooks, 3\6et9eq. 

MoDBBN UOHT LITERATURE — SOCIETT, 

423. 
Moel Slabod, the ascent of, 600. 
Mohammed Bahadar Padishah, the king 

of Delhi, 622. 
Mohammed Buz, sketch of, 480. 
Mohammedan conquest, character o( in 

India, 621. 
Mohammedan power, rise and decline of 

the, in India, 647. 
Mohammedanism, state of, among the 

Belooches, 485. 
Moleschott, on the relations between 



light and life, 7. 
[olluso 



Molluscs, endurance of, 349 — part played 

by the shells of the, 356. 
Monsell, Mr,265. 
Mosaic narrative, reconciliation of the, 

with geology, 312 et teq, 
Moses of Michael Angelo, the, 697. 
Moths, peculiarities of generation in, 230. 
Mulder on the relations of light to 

plants, 5. 
MuUer, the paintings of, 159. 
Mulready, the paintings of, 169. 
Murdan. the mutiny at, 608. 
Mure, Wm., his defence of the unity of 

Homer, 182. 
Musseer Khan, Ameer of Hydrabad, 247 

ttteq. 
Mussulmans, the, the originatora of the 

mutiny, 613. 
Mutineers^ execution of, at Peshawur, 

609. 
Mutiny, causes, &c. of the, 658 et mq. 
Nadir Shah, the conquest of Hindoo- 

Stan by, 620. 
Nana Sahib, proposed punishment of, 

596— history, &c of the, 624. . 
Kapisr, Sib Cbablss, life of, 94— Part 

IL, 241. 
Napiers, the family of the, 94. 
Napoleon, phrenological development of, 

669. 
Nasmith, the paintings of, 156. 
National life and art, relaUona between, 

156. 
Nationality, want ^ in Hindoostan, 374. 
Nature, devotion to, in En^^iish art, 159. 



Negro, the. 207. 

Negroes, Napier's plan for arming the, 

in America, 104— the, in Aspinwall, 

542— in Panama, 544. 
Nerine, extraordinary escape of crew of 

the, 2 et teq. 
Nervous system, relations of the, to 

pain, 848 — ^recent researches on the. 

413. 
Nestor, the character of, 185. 
New Grenada, present importance of, 

541. 
New Zealand, character of the emigranta 

to, 112. 
Newspapers, Spanish, 360. 
Nicholson, colonel, 606. 
NiebeluDgen Lied, comparison of the, 

with Homer, 179. 
Noctilucse, the, 345. 
North on Homer, 177. 
North's week in the isles of Scilly, 4 note. 
Northcote, the style of, 158. 
Nostra Senora do bom Viagem, church 

of, at Lisbon, 218. 
Novelists, women as, 79. 
Nowshera, troops a^ 605 — the mutiny 

at, 608— execution of the mutineenv 

609. 
Nunnery, a Portuguese, 719. 
Odyssey and Uiad, comparison between, 

177, 185. 
Old Panama, the ruins of, 547. 
Olmutz, the artillery academy of, 287. 
Omercote, fortress of, 243. 
O'Neill, A Little Touch of Heart-Com- 

plaint by, 604. 
Orissa, Hinduism in, 754— race peopling, 

755. 
Oude, the ex-king of, his history, &c., 

623. 
Outlaws, refuge of, near Lisbon, 220. 
Outram, negotiations, &c of, in Scinde, 

250 et teq, 
Overbeck's Triumph of Religion, on, 703. 
Owen, professor, on the Pleurobrancbus, 

10— on the reproduction of the Aphis, 

228— on Parthenogenesis, 230— on the 

insensibility of the lower animals to 

pain, 847. 
Pacific, route to the, by Canada, 115. 
Pacific mail company, the, 547. 
Pain, feeling of, absent in the lower 

snimals, 846 et $eq. 
Painting, the English school of, and its 

tendencies, 156. 
Palmerston, views of, as to reform. 111. 
Panama, notes on the Isthmus of, 541 

— a railway journey to, 543— sketches 

in, 544. 
Paris, reception of Charles V. at, 48. 
Paris, the character of, 185. 
Passau, the treaty of, 45, 51. 
Patronage, abolition o^ for the Engineers, 

&c 265. 
Pavia, the battle of, 45. 
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PedioeUioA, the, 11 

PeisM, M., EoBay by, against phreno- 
logy, 666. 

Penderels, the, and C!harles II., 733. 

Penelope^ the character of, 186. 

Perico, a Spanish beggar, 364. 

Perigo, the island of, 646. 

Peehawur, state, ftc. of, during the 
mutiny, 605 et $eq. — disarming of the 
troops at, 607— executions at, 609. 

Phemius, the minstrel in the Od ys s ey, 
180. 

Philip, fiOher of Charles V., 41— his 
son, resignation of Charles V. in fin- 
Tour of, 52. 

Philip of Hesse, Charles V.*s treatment 
of, 50. 

PhRKHOLOOT in FRA50B, 665. 

Physician, the, in Beloochistan, 479. 
Physiologists, opposition of, to phreno- 
logy, 665. 
Piots, the oouTersion of the, 443. 
Pieta of Michael Angelo, the, 697, 705. 
Pipe-fish, the, 7. 
Place-hunting, uniTsrsality of, in Spain, 

862, 363. 
Plants, influence of light on, 5 et $eq, 
Pleurobranchus, the, 9, 10— nervous 

system of, 414. 
Pollock, colonel, on the training at the 

Woolwich military academy, 578. 
Polypes^ parthenogenesis among the, 

231. 
Polytechnic school in France, system, 

ftc. in the, 273 et $eq. 
Poole, Mr, paintings of, 174 — his Trouba- 
• doiurs, on, 604. 

Population, statistics of, in India, 625. 
Portugal, sketches in, 215— a fair in, 713 

— twofunerBlsin,715— quacks in, 717. 
Portuguese kings, burial-place of the, 

2ia 
Pre-Raphaelites, the, 599, 608 — their 

errors, 159, 169. 
Priam, the character of, 185. 
Priestley, the pnetmiatic discoTeries of, 

6. 
Professor, the, by Currer Bell, remarks 

on, 91. 
ProTerbs, Spanish, 371. 
Prussia, system of military education 

in, 281. 
Public works, statistics of, in India, 629. 
Punch, social sketches from, 426. 
Punjaub, state of, during the mutiny, 

611 — the conquest of the, 620. 
Puritans, character, Ac. of the, 729,730. 
Quacks, Portuguese^ 717. 
Quigrich, the, a Highland relic, 44 & 
Quixada, major^lomo to Charles V. at 

Yuste, 52. 
Ram Lila, festival of, 756. 
Raphael, comparison between, and 

Michael Angelo, 706 et $eq. 
Rath Jatra, festiral of, 755. 



Rasorfish, habits, &c of tiie, 410. 
Reeves, Dr, Life of St Columba by,U2 

et teq. 
Reform, the new agitation for, 110. 
Reformation, the, difficulties of Charles 

V. with, 45— his measures sgsinst it^49. 
Relaxation, necessity of, 492. 

RKPRKBlfTATtON OF THE COLOnS, 110. 

Retire, the, at Madrid, 869. 

Revelation, reoonciliation oi, wiUi sosDoe, 
812 et $eq, 

Reynolds, the works of, in the Man- 
chester exhibition, 156— his Nell 
O'Brien, on, 603 — on Michael Angdo, 
708, 709. 

Roads, want of, in Syria, 515 — snd in 
India, 680. 

Roberts, the paintingB of, 175. 

Robertson's Charles V., 41. 

Rock basins, alleged Druidical,at Solly, 2. 

Rock temples of India, the, 744. 

Roman history, early, 439. 

Rome, the sack of, by Bourbon, 47. 

Roostum Khan, Ameer of Kyrpoor, 
247 et $eq. 

Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
the, 575 et se^.— College, at Sandhurst, 
579 et $eq. 

Russell, Lord John, character of, 110. 

Russia, views ol^ on Syria, 510. 

Russians, the, as travellers, 209. 

Sacred wells, on, 452. 

Sagitta bipunctata, the, 13 et mq. 

St Columba, Dr Reeve's life of; 442 a 
sf^.— legends of, 449, 451. 

St Cuthbert's Ducks, legend of, 449. 

St Cyr, the military school of, 277 et mq. 

St Filhm, legends of, 448. 

St FiUan's well, 454. 

St Heliers, sketches in, 223. 

St Kentigem, legend of, 450. 

St Nathidan, legend of, 451. 

St Patrick, the canons of, 447. 

St Peter's, the fia^ade of, 695. 

St Serf or Servanus, legend oi^ 450. 

St Teman, the bell of, 449. 

St WUbrord, anecdote of, 443. 

Saints, the early British and Irish, 438. 

Salpa,'peculiar generation of the, 229. 

Salsette, temples at, 745. 

San Qeronimo, church of, at lisbon, 230. 

San Lorenso, Michael Ai^elo's works io, 
695, 697. 

San Vincente, burial-place of the Por- 
tuguese kings in, 218. 

Sandhurst, the Royal MOitary College 
at, 579 et teq, 

Sardinia, system of military edocatioa 
in, 289. 

Sassi-Sumri, sketches of the, 476. 

Scheffer, Aiy, the woiks of, 603. 

Science, reconciliation of, with rev^ 
tion, 812 et teq. 

SoiMTiTio Corps, Rifobt of Commb- 
aioHiBS ON, &C., 265. 
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alio Sea-Bide Studies. 
Scinde, Napier appointed to command 
in, 242— sketch of it, its gorernment, 
kc., ib, et 9eq,^h\B conquest of it, 246 
et$eq. 
SeaSidi Studdes, Nbw, No. II. The 
SCILLT ISLBS, 1— No. III. Jbrskt, 222 
— No. IV. Jbbskt, 345— No. V. 
Jbrsbt, 410. 
Self-immolation, prevalence of, in India, 

755. 
Sennebier on the respiration of plants, 6. 
Sepoy force, rise, ko, of the, 875, 652. 
Sepoys, history, kc of the mutiny of the, 

872 et 9eq. 
Seringham, the temple at, 747. 
Shah Belaul, description of, 485, 486. 
Sharpey, professor, on the nervous sys- 
tem, 415. 
Sieer Mohammed, Ameer of Meerpoor, 

247, 252, 253. 
Shells, part played by, 456. 
Shirley, remarks on, 94. 
Shovel, Sir Gloudesley, tomb of, at 

Sdlly, 1. 
Siebold, researches of, on generation, 

230. 
Signorelli, Luca, frescoes by, 702. 
Sikhs, fidelity of the, 612. 
Sistine Chapel, Michael Angelo's works 

in the, 697, 701. 
Slavery, i^lition of, in India, 634. 
Smith, Dr Pye, his attempt to reconcile 

the Bible and Geology, 815. 
Smith, Mr Vernon, on the Indian mu- 
tiny. 372, 373 et $eq, pamm. 
Smyths, lieut- colonel, views of, on edu- 
cation for the Artillery, kc, 266, 267, 
268. 
Snowdon, the ascent, ftc. of, 600. 
Society, sketches of modem, from light 
literature, 423 — present state of, 491. 
Solen, habite, &c. of the, 410. 
Soodra caste, the, 645. 
Sophocles, charscteristics of, 180. 
Sorrow, characteristics of, 212. 
Soumeanee, sketches at, 476. 
Spain, accession of Charles V. to throne 
of, 42— hospitality in, 208— sketches 
in, 358 et aeq, 
Spaniard, character of the, 859. 
Spectator, society as represented in the, 

424. 
Spinello, the overthrow of the rebel 

angels by, 702. 
Staffs system of education for the, in 
France, 278 — in Prussia, 284 — in 
Austria, 287— in Piedmont, 289. 
Stanfield, the paintings of, 175. 
State carriages, the Portuguese, 216. 
Steenstrup on the alternation of genera- 
tions, 229. 
Stirling's Cloister Life of Charles V., 52. 
Suez, the proposed ship canal of, 507. 



Summer, season of, 845. 

Sunlight, necessity of, to the respira* 

tion of plants, 6. 
Superstition, Spanish, 367. 
Superstitious, peculiar, in Beloochistan, 

485. 
Surgery, practice of, among the Bel- 

ooches, 482. 
Suttee, abolition of, in India, 633. 
Swell, the modem, 426. 
Symmonds, colonel, views of, on training 

for the Engineers, &c., 267. 
Syngnathus, the, 7. 
Syria, strategetioal importance of, 510. 

STRlAlf route to the EaST, THE, 506. 

Taboga, the island of, 547. 
Tamerlane, the conquest of India by. 
619, 647. 

Tamuls, worship introduced into India 
by the, 746. 

Tanjore, the temple at, 747. 

Taxation, amount of, in India, 627. 
Teachino Airo Tbainino, a dialogue 
490. 

Temples, the various, of India, 744. 

Tertulias, Spanish, 360. 

Thackeray, sketches of society from, 425, 
433. 

Theresa, a Portuguese abbess, 719. 

Thuggee, abolition of, in India, 684. 

Times, the, on the Indian government, 
616. 

Tlepolemus, letters to Iren»us — North 
on Homer, 177 — Cambria and Cotton- 
opolis, 598— Boscobel, 727. 

Torres Vedras, a pilgrimage to the lines 
of, 720. 

Travel, English passion for, 208. 

Trembley, researches of, on the Hydra, 
228. 

Trent, the council of, 49. 

Trifaen, the ascent of the, 600. 

Trimul Naik, temple of, 748. 

Tunis, the conquest of, by Charies V., 
47. 

Turin, military academy of, 289. 

Turkey, advantages of the Euphrates 
Valley scheme to, 516. 

Tumer, the paintings of, 157, 160, 161— 
his vintage at Macon, 157, 158— the 
works of, in the Manchester exhibi- 
tion, 603. 

Ulysses, the character of; 177, 185, 186. 

United Artillery and Engineer School of 
Berlin, the, 283. 

United StatM, proportion of emigrants 
to the, 112, 11 3 — ^views of the, on the 
Isthmus of Panama, 545. 

Unzer on the insensibility of the lower 
animals, 347. 

Upper Schide, principality of, 243. 

Van Beneden on alternation of genera- 
tions, 230. 

Van Male, life of, at Yuste, 52, 53. 

Vasari's Cleopatra, on, 603. 
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Vmoo do Qama, Bketoh of, 220. 

VenoB de Medici, an American on the;, 
210. 

YilleUe, remarks on, 91, 94. 

Vishnoo, how repreaented, 759. 

Vision, ike theory of, 951 et ieq, — la it 
poesaesed by the lower animala, 354. 

Vitae Sanctonim, the, 439. 

Von Siabold on Tidon, 854. 

Voters, indifference of, to exerdae of 
their right* 111. 

Wajid Ali, the ex-king of Oude, 623, 
624. 

Walee, sketches in, 600. 

Walker, Alex., views of, on the nervous 
system, 416. 

War school of Prussia, the, 283. 

Ward, the paintings of, 174. 

Warren, the count de, on the fertility of 
Babylonia, 515. 

Water-ooloors, the school of, in England, 
172. 

Webster, the paintings of, 167. 

Wellington, hie order of 1646 regarding 
militanr training, 271— a Spanish por- 
trait of, 370. 

Wells, consecrated, 452. 

What will he do with rrl Part II. 
Book I. chap. ix. IS—chap. x. 20 — 
chap. xi. 22--chap. xii. 24— chap, xiil 
26 — chap. xiv. 27 — chap. xt. 30 — chap. 
xvL 31 — chap. xviL 84— chap, xviil 
86— chap. xix. O.- Part IIL Book II. 
chap. L 129 — chap. ii. 131— chap. iii. 
136— chap. iv. 137 — chap. v. 141 — 
chap. vi. 147 — chap, vii. 148— chap, 
viii. 149 — chap. ix. »&.— chap. x. 151 
—chap, xi 152— chap, xii 155— Part 

IV. chap, xiii 291 — chap. xiv. 292— 
chap. XV. 296— Book III. chap, i 298 
— chap, ii 300— chap, iii 301— chap, 
iv. i5.— chap. v. 803— chap, vi 306— 
chap, vii 308— chap, viii 310— Pari 

V. chap. ix. 398 — chap. x. 397 — chap, 
xi 402— chap, xii 404— Part VI. chap. 



xiii 553 — chap. xiv. 554— chap. it. 

555 — ^^uq>. xvi. 559— chap, xrii 567— 

chap, xviii. 569— chap. xix. 572— dit(». 

XX. i6.— chap, xxi 574-Ptrt VIL 

chap, xxii 675 — chap, xxiii 676— 

chap. xxiv. 681— Book. IV. chip, i 

662— chap, ii 683— chap, iii 685— 

chap. iv. 689. 
Wheler, colonel, the proceedings of, 379. 
Whirling worship of India, the, 751 
Wiener, Neustadt, military school o( 

286. 
Wilkie, the paintings of, 167. 
WilHam^ Dr Thomas^ researches oC on 

blood, 14,16. 
Willoughby, lieutenant, gallantly o( it 

Delhi, 383. 
Wilson, the works of, in the Mtnchstfw 

exhibition, 156, 158. 
Wilson, Rev. W. Carus, 83. 
Wilson, Professor, ohara ct e ri atios of^ I8i . 

—as a critic, 183. 
Wilson's Essays, Vol IV., review of; 

177. 
Wolf rock, the, near the Sdlly Isles, 4. 
Woman of Fashion, Thackeray's sketdi 

of the, 429. 
Woman's Devotion, on, 435. 
Woriien, want of employment for, in 

England, 78«-their position, &c., 79 

— position of, among the BeloodieS) 

483. 
Woodward, professor, on the Sden, 41L 
Woolwich, the Boyal Militaiy Academ| 

at, 575 €t 9eq. 
Worcester, the battle of, 735. 
Wuthering Heights, remarks on. 90, 91. 
Ximenes, cardinal, his administration ol 

Spain, 43. 
Yolland, colonel, views of, on trsioing 

for the Engineers, kc., 267. 
Tork, the diike of, formation of the Hili- 

Uaj College at Sandhurst by, 579. 
Yuste, the convent life of Charles V. ak, 

52 ei 9eq, 
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